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>      ^^ICERO  (Marcus  Tdiuus^'ifrai  iit^,t)i^'tfe  gtcatcft  men 
^      \^  of  antiquity,  whether  y^c  cpnfuler  hun  as  an  orator,  a 
ftatefman,  or  a  philofopher.  itft  i^ai hofxi  Jzn*  3,  in  the  647th 


J  *      year  of  Rome,  about  107  jemhftorf;  CHri^'..  His  mother^s  name 
^      was  HeWia,  who  was  rich  aod  wcllidefpe^flcd^ '  As  to  his  father's 


was  HeWia,  who  was  rich  aod  wcllidefpe^Sed^; 
family,  nodiing  was  deliyered  of  it 'but  in  extremes:  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was 
fo  expofed  to  envy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi£lim  at  laft  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive  his  defcent  from  kings, 
others  from  mechanics :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  happens 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both :  for  his  family,  though  it  had 


part* 

rankf  from  its  firft  admiiBon  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

^;2;J      place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  $  a  city  anciently  of  the  Sam- 

T^nites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,    tt  had  the  honour 

>^^  alfo  of  producing  the  great  C  Marius ;  which  gave  occaGon  to 

Pompey  to  fay  in  a  pwlic  fpeech,  that  Rome  was  indebted  tp 

I  ^      this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  pre- 

o      ferved  it  from  ruin.    The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and 

ilv^    mountainousy  to  which  Ckero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of 

B^        Ithaca:  ,^ 

'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  q  generous  race* 

\  ^        The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
^       Vol.  IV.  p  fituatioa 
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Situation  extreineljr  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  ttie  nature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  (hady  walks^ 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus }  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  ilreams  by  a  little  ifland,  covered  with 
trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and  exercife,  whi- 
ther Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  when  he  had  any  particular  work 
Upon  his  hands.  The  clearnefs  and  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  mur- 
muring through  a  rocky  channel ;  the  ihade  and  verdure  of  its 
banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars )  the  remarkable  coldnefs  of 
the  water  j  and,  above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  no- 
bler river  Liris,  a  Httle  below  the  ifland,  prefents  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  mod  beautiful  fcene.  This  is  the  defcription  which 
Cicero  himfelf  has,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the 
pi^ce.  But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of , Its  deli^tfulilefs^ 
than  that  it  is  now  pofTeiTed  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called 
the  Villa  of  St.  Dominic.  Upon  which  the  fine  writer  of  his 
life  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  Strange  revolution  !  to  fee 
Cicero's  porticos  converted  to  monkifli  cloifters!  the  feat  of 
the  moft  refined  reafon,  wit,  and  learning,  to^  nurfcry  of  fu- 
perfiition,  bigotry,  and  enthufiafm !  What  a  pleafure,'*  fays 
he  "  muft  it  give  to  thefe  Dominican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on 
the  ruins  of  a'-4i^,-WiQffe  Yrri ingsi  l)«J:  fpreading  the  light  of  rw- 
fon  and  liber^yJftirosghUhe'AVorld,' Jiave  been  one  great  inftrt* 
ment  of  obftru£Hng*.theit  jMWc^fcd  pains  to  etiflave  it  !'* 

He  waseducatedM^SiXtAciwiBi  bis  coufins,  the  young  Aculeos, 
in  a  method  apprpvqd.'^ndT^^rtiElefl  by  L.  Craflus^  and  placed 
there  in  a  public  TcIftfol-\iff<}^'*3!i? .Eminent  gretk  mafller;  which 
was  thought  the '  beft  way  of  educating  one,  who  was  defigned 
to  appear  on  the  public  ftage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  obferves, 
•*  ought  to  be  fo  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  fig&t  of  men ;  fincc 
that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in  folitude,  whkh  is  to  be 
produced  before  crowds.**  Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the 
promifing  genius  of  his  fon,  fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve 
it  by  the  help  of  the  ableft  matters ;  and  among  the  other  in- 
ftruftors  of  his  early  youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet 
Archias,  who  came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moft  elegant  oration, 
which  is  ftill  extant: 

Aft^r  finifhing  the  courfc  of  thefe  puerile  ftudies,  he  took 
Ihe  manly  gown^  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
^n  his  time  it  was  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  16  :  and  being  then 
introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q^ 
Lucius  Sc^vola  the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer  as  well  as 
ftatefman  of  that  age  ^  and  after  his  death  applied,  himfelfto 
another  of  the  fame  family,  ScJevola  the  high  prleft ;  a  perfozi 
of  equal  chara^er  for  probity  imd  4kiU  M  tbe  law*  Under 
--  tbcfc 
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it^tt  maftefs  lie  acquired  a  complete  kridwled^  of  the  laws  of 
iiis  countrj :  a  foandafeion  ufeful  to  all  who  dtCign  to  enter  in« 
to  public  affiirs  $  ahd.^hought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at 
Rome,  that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to 
leam  iht  laws  of  the  12  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets 
and  claffic  authors.    In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negle^  hit 
poetical  ftudiesi  which  he  had  purfued  under  Archias :  for  he 
now  tranflated,*'  Aratus  on  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,"  into 
htitt  verfe,  of  which  many  fragments  are  (till  extant  \  and  pub* 
liflied  alfo  an  original  poem  of  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of 
his  countryman  C.  Marius*    This  was  much  admired  and  often 
read  by  Atticus  j  and  old  ScxYola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
in  the  epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de» 
dares,  that  it  would  liTe  as  long  as  the  roman  name  and  leanlw 
ing  fubfifted.    Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  CiceroV 
poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  if 
it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence :  but  this  per* 
haps  we  (hall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fondnefs  for  a  favour- 
ite character,  which  will  not  fufier  us  to  deny  it  any  pefedlion 
or  accomplifliment.    *^  Non  omnes  poflumus  omnia,"  is  a  truth 
which  may  be  applied  to  the\greatell  genius  that  ever  was  born  ; 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  confidered  a  little  more  than  it  has 
been,  would  have  prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities, 
from  making  themfelves  ridiculous,  by  pretending  to  qualities 
which  thej  have  not  po(re(Ied*     There  feems  to  have  been 
ibfflething  in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have 
iubmitted  to  that  difcipline  and  correfinefs  which  poetry  re- 
quires ;  and  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  the  honour  of  cor* 
xeding  Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
dtt£lions  in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fome  degree  of  con* 
tempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  domeftic  war, 
which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic^  Gicero  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer under  Sylla.  For  though  he  had  not  much  of  the  warlike 
in  his  make,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  would  not  be 
ttiged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  inclination  into  fuch  fort 
of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  peace- 
ful ftudieSy  and  the  management  of  civil  aflFairs  at  Rome,  were 
obliged  to  acquire  a  competent,  fhare  of  military  (kill,  for  the 
(ake  of  governing  provinces  and  commanding  armies,  to  which 
they  all  fucceeded  of  courfe  from  the  adminUtration  of  the  great 
offices  of  (late*.  Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were  chieflf 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  conduced 
to  fmt&  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  conflsmt  in  his  at- 
tendaact  upon  orators  and  philofophers;  refumed  his  oratorial 
;..       .  B2,  ftudies 
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Audies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  was  one  of  the  piAttd^ 
pal  orators  of  that  age ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  thoTc 
rhetorical  pieces  on  the  fub}e£k  of  infbntion,  which  he  after*' 
wards  Condemned,  and  retra£led  in  his  advanced  age,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  maturcr  judgement.  He  became  the  fcholar  of 
Philo  the  academic;  ftudted  logic  with  Diodorus  the  (loic^ 
and  dedainied  daily  in  latin  and  greek  with  his  fellow  ftudents 
M.  Pifo  and  Q^  Pompeius,  who  were  a  little  older  than  him- 
felf,  and  with  whom  he  had  contra£led  an  intimate  friendOiip. 
And  that  he  might  negle£t  nothing  which  could  any  ways  con- 
tribute to  his  perfeftion,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifurc  in 
the  company  of  ladies ;  fuch  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  politcncfs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :  in  which  he 
Jhould  be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  philofophers 
of  every  age ;  fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed  the  beft,  I  had 
almoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that  pedantry,  and 
brufhing  off  that  ruft  which  men  are  apt  to  contradi  from  a  life 
of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline,  • 
which  he  lays  down  as  ncceffary  to  form  the  complete  oratory 
and  perfeftly  accompliflied,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  26  \  he  undertakes  the  caufe  of  P.  Quinftius,  and  dc* 
fends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria,  in  a  manner  which  gained  him 
the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city— the  fame  age,  as  the  learned 
have  obferved,  in  which  Demofthenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifli 
himfelf  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  thefe  geniufcs  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude, that  was  the  proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  28  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  upon  his  tra- 
vels to  Greece  and  A(ia;  the  faOiionable  tour  of  all  thofe^ 
who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improvement.  His  firft 
viGt  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts  and  fciences ;  where 
he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Pomponius,  who,  from  his 
love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus :  and  here  they  revived  and 
confirmed  that  memorable  friendfliip  which  fubufted  between 
them  through  life,  with  fo  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  afFeftion. 
From  Athens  he  paiTed  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of 
-two  yearS)  came  back  again  to  luly.  This  voyage  of  Cicero 
feems  to  be  the  only  fchemc  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from 
which  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  expe£ked.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad 
till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  neceflity  of  a  foreign 
one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  proper 
to  form  a  ^iionhy  citizen  and  magiffrate  ;  and  therefore  went, 
confirmed  by  a  mnturity  of  age  and  reafon  againft  the  impreflionft 
of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to  polifh  what  he  had  learn.ed» 
Wf  vifiting  thofe  places  wheie  arts  and  fsienGes  flouriflied  in  their 

peatcft 
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pezttfk  perfedion ;  and  he  (laid  no  where  any  longer  than  his   * 
benefit,  not  his  pleafure,  detained  him.     Hence  at  length  he 
returned,  pofiefied  of  every  accomplifliment,  which  could  im- 
piove  and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cieero  wa«  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year  more 
fpcnt  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dignity  of  qtwcf-  * 
tor.    Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quaeftor* 
Ihip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fin- 

SJar  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and 
endfliip  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  quaeftors  were 
the  genera!  receivers  or  trcafurers  of  the  republic,  and  were 
lent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to  them,  as  they 
always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland  of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to 
Cicero's  (hare  \  and  that  part  of  it,  for  it  was  thought  confider^ 
able  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called 
Lilybseum.  This  office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft ; 
and  he  acquitted  himfelf   fo  extremely   well   in  it,  that  he 

Eined  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In  the 
urs  of  leifure  from  his  provincial  afiairs  he  employed  him- 
felf very  dilieentlv,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical 
ftudies.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,'  and  efpecially  the 
city  of  Syracufe;  where  he  difcovcred  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  tiie  magiftrates  who  were  (hewing  him  the  curiofities  of  the 
place^  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  fuch 
tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly  pleafed  with  the 
fuccefs  of  his  adminiftration,  and  flattering  himfelf  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and  that  the  people  would 
grant  him  whatever  he  (hpuld  defire.  In*  this  imagination  he 
bnded  at  Puteoli,  a  confiderable  port  adjoining  to  baise,  where 
was  a  perpetual  refort  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  well  for  the 
delights  of  its  fituation,  as  the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters* 
But  here,  as  he  himfelf  pleafantly  tells  the  fiory,  he  was  not  <i 
little  mortified  by  the  firft  friend  he  met:  who  aiked  him, 
*'  how  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ?  when 
ke  anfwered,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces :  From  Afric, 
I  fuppofe,  fays  another :  and  upon  his  replying  with  fome  in- 
dignation, No,  I  come  from  Sicily  ;  a  third,  who  flood  by,  and 
had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer,  faid  prefently,  How  !  did  not 
yott  know  that  Cicero  was  quxftor  of  Syracu(e  f  Upon  which, 
perceiving  ic  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  tell  into  the  humonr  of 
the  place,  and  made  himfelf  one  of  the  company  who  came  to 
the  waters." 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 
yiage  with  Terentia,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  celebrated 
immediately  aft^  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,  when  he 
W^s  about  30  years  old*     He  was  now  difengaged  from  his 
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it  was  refolvcd  that  a  general  infurreAion  ihould  be  mifed 
diTOugh  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  affigned  to 
different  leaders :  that  Rome  ihould  be  fired  in  many  places  at 
once»  and  a  maffacre  begun  at  the  fame  time  of  the  whole  fe- 
ilate  and  all  their  enemies  ^  that  in  the  conftemation  of  the  fire 
and  mafTacrCy  Catiline  ihould  be  ready  with  his  tufcan  army, 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confufion^  and  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  city :  where  Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firlt 
in  dignitj,  was  to  prefide  in  their  general  councils ;  Caffius  to 
manage  tne  affair  of  firing  it :  Cethegus  to  direOt  the  malSicre* 
But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their 
hopes,  Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before 
he  left  Rome  :  upon  which  two  knights  of  the  company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit 
on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both  of  bis  acquaintance, 
and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe ;  and  knowing  his  cuttom  of  giv- 
ing free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted, 
as  one  of  the  two  afterwards  confefied.  But  the  meeting  wa& 
HO  fooner  over,  than  Cicero  had  information  of  all  that  pafled 
in  it ;  for  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had 
gained  over  Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  th<^  confpirators  of  fena- 
torian  rank,  to  fend  him  a  punAual  account  of  all  their  delibe- 
rations* He  prefcntly  imparted  his  intelligence  to  fomc  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  afiembled  that  evening,  as  ufual, 
at  his  houfe  $  intorming  them  not  only  of  the  defign,  but  nam- 
ing the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when 
diey  would  be  at  his  gate.  AH  which  fell  out  exadly  as  he 
foretold ;  for  the  two  knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but 
had  the  mortification  to  find  the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  ad- 
mittance ref  ufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  ilate  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  delivered 
Ae  firft  of  thofe  four  fpeeches,  which  were  fpoken  upon  the 
occafion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  con- 
fpirators was  on  November  6,  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the  8th 
he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol, 
where  it  was  not  ufually  held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm.  Ca- 
tiline himfelf,  tliough  his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufpe£ted,  but 
adually  difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very 
meeting  }  which  fo  (hocked  the  whole  affembly,  that  none  of  hit 
acquaintance  durft  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  confular  fe« 
nators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  fat,  and  left 
the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provoked  by  his  impu- 
dence, that  inflead  of  entering  upon  any  bufinefs,  as  he  de- 
figned,  addreffing  himfelf  diredly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out 
into  a  moft  fevere  inveflive  againft  him  ;  and  with  all  the  fire 
^d  foKc  of  an  incenfed  eloquence^  laid  open  the  whole  courfe 
pf  bis  viUanies^  and  the  notoriety  of  his  treafons*    Catiline, 
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tftonHKed  by  the  thunder  of  his  fpeedi»  had  little  to  fay  for 
faimfelf  in  anfwer  to  it:  but  as  foon  as  he  was  got  homcy  and 
began  to  refledl  on  what  had  paiTed,  perceiring  it  in  vain  to  di(» 
femble  any  longer,  he  refolved  to  enter  into  adion  immediateSy^ 
before  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  tncreafed,  or  any  new 
leries  made :  fo  that  after  a  (hort  conference  with  Lentulus^ 
CethcguSy  and  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  concerted  at  the 
]a(l  meeting,  and-  promifiog  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  m 
ibcong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  retinue^ 
and  made  th?  bed  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp  in  Etruria} 
upon  which  he  and  Manlius  were  both  declared  public  enemies 
by  the  fenate.  * 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's  flighty 
Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to  defend  L* 
Mursena,  one  of  the  confuls  elcd,  who  was  now  brought  to  a 
trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  fe* 
nate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one 
of  the  confular  candidates ;  and  he  was  joined  in  the  accufatioa 
by  one  of  the  difappointed  candidates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon 
of  diftineuifhed  worth  and  chara£ter,  and  the  moft  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  age ;  for  whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance^ 
Cicero's  law  againft  bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Mursena 
was  unanimoufw  acquitted  :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  fur* 
prife,  perfons  fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame 
caufe  on  oppofite^fides?  Cicero  had  a  ftri^  intimacy  all  this 
while  with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intercft 
in  this  very  conteft  for  the  confulQiip.  He  had  a  great  friend* 
ihip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  hiuheft  efteem  of  his  integrity. 
Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both,  but,  to 
take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured  even  to 
make  them  ridiculous  -,  rallying  the  profeifion  of  Sulpicius  as 
trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of  Cato  as  abfurd  and 
impraAicable,  with  fo  much  humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the 
whole  audience  very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  **  what 
a  facetious  conful  have  we !"  But  what  deferves  great  atten** 
tton,  the  oppofition  of  thefe  eminent  men,  in  an  uthlr  to  in* 
terefting,  gave  no  fort  of  interruption  to  their  frieqdfliip,  which 
continued  as  firm  as  ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero^ 
who  lived  the  longed  of  them,  (hewed  the  real  value  that  he 
had  for  them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  pubUc  ho« 
Hours  for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fuitaUe  to  the 
dignity  of  the  perfons :  not  to  be  (hocked  by  the  particular  op* 
pofltion  of  their  friends,  when  their  general  views  on  both  fides 
were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The  examples  of  this  kind  will  be 
more  or  lefs  frequent  in  flatesi  in  proportion  as  the  public  good 
happens  to  be  the  taliog  principle  i  fgr  that  is  a  bond  of  union 
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too  firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  difierenc^s  about  tbe  tAtu 
lures  of  purfuing  it.  But  where  private  ambition  and  party 
seal  have  the  afcendant^  there  every  oppofition  muft  neceflarlly 
create  animofity  $  as  it  obftrufis  the  acquifition  of  that  goody 
which  ifrHK)nfidered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and 
advantage. 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.    Lentulus,  and 
die  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propoGng  all  things 
for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  foliciting  men  of 
all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favaur  their  caufe,  or  be  of  any 
nfe  to  it.    Among  the  reft  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  up- 
.  on  the  ambaflador;  of  the  Allobroges ;   a  warlike,  nfutinous, 
fatthlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  greatly  difa&e3ed  to  the  roman  power,  and  already 
ripe  for  rebellion.    Thefe  ambafladors,  who  were  preparing  to 
return  home,  much  out  of  humour  with  the  fenate,  and  with- 
tml  any  redrefs  of  the  grievances  they  were  fent  to  complain  of, 
feceived  the  propofal  at  firft  very  greedily;  but  reflefting after- 
Wards  on  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
volving themfclvcs  and  their  country  in  fo  defperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolved  to  difcovcr  what  they  knew  to  Q^  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of  it  ta 
the  conful.     Cicero's  inftru3ions  upon  it  were,  that  the  am^s. 
bafiadoT^  ihould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal  which  they  had 
hitherto  (hewn,  and  promife  every  thing  that  was  required  of 
them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight  into  the  intent  of  the  plot, 
with  diftindt  proofs  againft  the  particular  adors  in  it:  and  that 
then  matters  ihould  be  fo  contrived,  that,  upon  their  leaving 
Rome  in  the  night,  they  (hould  be  arrefted  with  their  papers 
and  letters  about  them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and 
the  whole  company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break 
of  day.     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,  and 
fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Stattlius,  Cetheeus,  and 
IjCfltulus;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpeSing  no- 
thing of  the  difcovery.      With  tnem,  and  the  ambafladors  in 
cufiody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  concord : 
and  after  he  had  given  the  aflembly  an  account  of  the  whole  aft- 
fair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who  was  taken  with 
the  ambafladors,  was  called  in  to  be  examined  feparately ;  who 
foon  confefled,  that  he  had  letters  and  inftruAions  from  Len^ 
tulus  to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to  accept  the  affiftance  of  the 
Saves,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent  that  when  it  fliould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  placesi 
and  the  general  maffacre  begun,^  he  might  be  at  hand  to  inter- 
cept thoic  who  cfcapcd,  and- join  with  his  friends  in  the  city. 
The  ambafladotfs  were  examined  next  \  who  declared,  that  they 
had  received  4ettersto  tbein  as^ion  fi-qm  Lentulus,  .Cethegus', 
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JtedS»itililit«  Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  wluchib 
4ehe£ted  smd  confounded  the  confpira tors,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fay.  4fter  ;t^  criminals  were  withdrawn  and  committed  to 
cloTe  cuftody,  the  fenate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  (late  of  the 
fepublici  and  came  unanimoufly  tp  the  following  refolutiok 
among  odiera,  that  public  thanks  (hould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in 
the  ampleft  manner  -»  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence^ 
the  republic  was  delivered  from  the  greatefl  dangers.  Cicero  • 
however  thought  it  prudent,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  ftate  of 
the  city,  to  bring  this  afFair  to  a  conclufion  as  foon  as  might  be^ 
and  therefore  brought  the  queftion  of  their  puniihment  without 
farther  delay  before  the  fenate,  which  he  fummoned  for  thsit 
purpofe  the  next  morning.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacf 
and  importance  i  to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  Brit 
rank.  Capital  punifliments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Romef 
whofe  laws  were  of  all  others  the  lead  fanguinary ;  banifliment, 
with  confifcatiou  of  goods,  bein^  the  ordinary  punifliment  for 
the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the 
queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators  i  Silanu8> 
the  conful  elcSt,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the  firft,  advifed, 
that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuilody,  with  the  reft  who  (hould 
afterwards  be  taken,  Oiould  all  be  put  to  death.  To  this  alt 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aflcnted,  till  it  came  to  J.  Caefai^ 
then  praetor  ele£^,  who,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpeech^ 
'*  treated  tha^  opinion,  not  as  cruel  ^  fmce  death,  he  faid,  was 
.not  a  puniihment,  but  relief  to  the  miferable ;  but  as  new  and 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic/'  He 
therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpira* 
tors  (hould  be  confifcated,  and  their  perfons  clofely  confined  in 
the  (Irong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being 
•propofed,  the  next  quedion  was,  which  of  them  (hould  take 
place :  Cagfar*s  had  made  a  great  impreflfion  on  the  aflembly^ 
and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  when  Cicero 
rofeup,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which  now  remains  on  th^ 
(ubje^  of  this  tranfa£lion :  which  fpeech  had  the  deiired  cScEt^ 
and  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of  Silanus*s  opinion.  The  votc^ 
was  no  fooner  paflTed,  than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion,  left  the  nightj  which  was  coming  on,  (hould  produce  any 
new  difturbance.  He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended 
by  a  numerous  guard ;  and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody^ 
.conveyed  him  tjxrotigh  the  forum  to  the  common  prifop,  where 
he  delivered  him  to  the  executioners>  who  prefcntly  ftrangled 
him.  7'he  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  ^Ga<^ 
bini«ts>  were  condu£);ed  to  their  execution  by  the  praetors,  and 
tmt  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the  mean  time 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter  refiftance  than  they 
imagined }  having  filled  up  his  troojps  10  the  number  of  two  1^ 
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'gions,  or  about  12,000  fighting  men;  but  wben  tbe  fatat  aah» 
count  came  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft»  the  face  of 
his  affairs  began  to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by 
the  defertion  of  thofe  whom  hopes  of  vidory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  ef<- 
cape  into  Gaul  by  long  marchcf^  and  private  roads  through  the 
Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  i  in  which,  after 
a  {harp  and  bloody  a£lion,  he  and  all  his  army  were  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiracy :  and  Cicero,  for 
the  great  part  he  a£led  in  the  fuppreflion  of  it,  was  honoured 
with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater  Patriae,  which  he  retained  for  a 
long  time  after :  "  Hail  thou,"  fayi  Pliny,  **  who  waft  firft  fsK 
luted  the  parent  of  thy  country  !" 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  te^ 
mained  but  to  refign  the  confullhip,  according  tocuftom,  in  an 
ailembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  having  dif- 
charged  it  witli  fidelity ;  which  alfo  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fpecch  from  the  expiring  conful.  He  had  mounted  the 
roflr  a,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this  lad  zCt  of  his  office,  when 
Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more,  than  "barely  take  the  oath : 
declaring,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Upon  which 
Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  iwore 
out  aloud,  that  he  had  f;(ved  the  republic  and  city  from  ruin  : 
which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  (hout, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  fwom  was  true. 
However,  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illuf* 
trious  merit.  He  was  now  therefore  the  common  mark,  not 
only  of  all  the  faflious,  again  (I  whom  he  had  declared  perpe- 
tual war,  but  of  another  party  not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious 
too :  whofe  united  fpleen  never  left  purfuing  him  from  this 
moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had 
fo  latelv  preferred.  The  tribune  MetcUus,  as  we  have  feen, 
began  tne  attack,  and  continued  it  by  infulting  and"  reviling  him 
in  all  his  harangues,  for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial  J  in  all  which  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Csefar. 
Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulfliip,  took  care  to  fend 
ft  particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey, 
who  was  finiihing  the  mithridatic  war  in  Afia }  in  hopes  to  pre^ 
Tent  any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declaration  in  praife 
of  what  he  had  been  doin^^  But  Pompcy  being  informed  by 
Metellus  and  Csefar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rifing  againft 
Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwered  Iiim  with  great  coldnefs^  and,  in* 
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Head  of  paying  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  iX  all  of 
what  had  pafled  in  the  affair  of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Cicero 
expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter,  which  is  ftill  extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived 
with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofcd  to  have  givctt 
up  to  his  brother  Quintus.  The  houfe  colt  him  near  30,000!. 
and  feems  to  have  be^  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  about  30  years  before,  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius 
Drufus  5  on  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architeA 
promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner^  that  lione  of  his 
neighbours  (hould  overlook  him :  "  but  if  you  have  any  fkili,** 
replied  Drufus,  *•  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe 
faifed  fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpecially  as  it  was  madd 
with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he  himfelf  does  not 
diflemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  •'he  was  now  fo 
plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  olot,  only  that  the  confpi-» 
raters  would  not  truil  him."  • 

The  mod  remarkable  event  t^t  happened  in  this  year,  which 
was  the  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train 
of  confequences,  involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpefted 
calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Csefar's  wife  Pompeia^ 
who,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her 
houfe  thofe  awful  f^crifices  of  the  goddefs;  to  which  no  male 
creature  ever  was  admitted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculinc 
^^  fo  fcrupuloufly  excluded,  that  even  piftures  of  that  fort 
were  covered  during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  CJodius*s  ima- 
gination greatly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft  o£ 
her  holy  miniftry  \  and  with  this  view  he  dreflcd  himfelf  in  a 
woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and  the 
iatrodu£lion  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difco-^ 
very ;  but  by  fome  midake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft 
his  Mray  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  dete£ted  by  his 
voice ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole  company  by  their 
ihrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a 
veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to 
efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a 
general  (candal  and  horror  through  the  city.  ITie  iMiole  de- 
fence which  Clodius  made,  when,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  he 
was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf  abfeiit  at  the  time 
«f  the  fafl ;  for  which  purpofe  he  produced  men  to  fweaf,  that 
he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey 
from  the  citv.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  tefti- 
mony,  depoiedj  thsic  Clodius  had  been  with  bitfi  that  very  mom- 
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ing  at  his  houfc  »in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  abfolvccf  hf' 
31  of  tHe  judges,  while  25  only  condemned  him:  and  as  Ci- 
cero looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  fen- 
tcnce  given  in  flat  contradiftion  to  his  tedimony,  fo  he  made 
it  his  buGnefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to 
lUng  the  feveral  aAors  of  it  with  all  the  keennefs  of  his  raillery. 
About  a  year  after  Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  all  the 
while  how  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an 
opening  to  the  fcheme  which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe. 
His  projc^l  was  to  get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which 
by  fome  ftratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people* 
But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by  its  origi- 
nal inditution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,by 
fhe  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could 
not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  Caefar  was 
a^  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme,  and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it : 
not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  un- 
der the  lafh;  and  if  they^ould  not  draw  him  into  their  mea- 
fures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  (it  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon 
him.  Cicero  affcfted  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  it 
feemed  to  deferve  5  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  plea- 
fantry,  fometimes  admonifhing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But 
whatever  face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneafincfs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more  clofely 
with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protedlion  againft  a  ftorm>  * 
which  he  faw  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called,  ^tas 
now  formed ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality  but  a  traitorous 
cpnfpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citizens  of  Rome, 
to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence,  what  they  could  not 
obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief  motive  was,  to  get  his  a£bs 
confirmed  by  Caefar  in  his  confulfhip,  which  was  now  coming 
on  :  Caefar's,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his 
own :  and  CrafTus's,  to  gain  that  afcendancy  by  the  authority 
of  Pompey  and  Caefar,  which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Ci- 
cero might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  trium- 
virate; been  admitted  even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a 
fourth  in  their  league :  but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements with  the  three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  republic  abhorred.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
pufhing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  efFe£led  ; 
and  began  foon  after  to  tiireaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
ppfition.  Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  Ci- 
cero's fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a  de-^ 
pendence  upon  him :  for  which  end»  while  he  was  privately  exi- 
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toaraging  Clodius  to  purfuc  him,  he  was  propofing  expedicnw 
lo  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.     But  though  his  fortunes  feeraed  now* 
to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground 
daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  o£ 
his  fafcty  to  any  man,  and  much  more  to  Caefar,  whofc  de- 
figns  he  always  fufpeSed,   and  whofe  meafures   he  never  ap- 
proved.    This  ftifFnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Cxfar,  that  he 
refolved  immediately  to  afliil  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him :  Pompey  all  the  while  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  af- 
furances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fufferhim 
to  be  hurt.     Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the  people* 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  advantage; 
the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce,  with  a  better 
grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  play,  the  banifhment  of  Cicero  : 
which  was  now  direftly  attempted  by  a  fpecial  law,  importing, 
that  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and 
without  trial,  (hould  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water.     Though 
Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law :  hi$ 
crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  9  which, 
though  not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of 
the  lenat'e,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.     Cicero  finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ^  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  public  impeachment ;  which  however  was 
an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,  and  helped  to  precipitate  his 
ruin.     He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  perfonally  affeded 
with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and  feemingly  juft,  reach- 
ing only  to  thofe  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally  : 
whether  this  was  his  cafe  or  not,  was  not  the  point  in  iffue, 
but  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  trial.     He  was  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that 
being  a  byftander,  and  lefs  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  ha' 
fliould  fuffer  him  to  make  fuch  blunders.     The  tide  however 
bore  hard  againft  him.     C%far,  though  he  aiFe£ted  great  mo- 
deration, was  fecretly  his  adverfary :  Ppmpey,  who  had  hitherto 
given  him  the  ftrongeR  aflurances  of  his  friendftiip,  began  now, 
as  the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  and  referved, 
and  at  laft  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  fa£lion 
treated  his  charafter  and  confullhip  with  the  utmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob  contrived  to  meet 
and  infult  him  at  every  turn  5  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice 
and  dejeftion,  and  throwing  dirt  and  ftones  at  him.     This  be- 
ing the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called  a  council  of  his 
friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refohitlon,  agreeably  to  their 
advice.     The  queftion  was,  whether  it  was  Iwcft  to  ftay,  and 
defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to  fave  the  effufion  of  blood  by  re- 
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treating  till  the  (torm  ihould  blow  over.  Some  advifed  the 
firft ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all  Hortenfius,  warmly  urged  the  . 
laft :  which  concurring  alfo  with  Atticus's  advice,  a&  well  as 
the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own  family,  made  him  refolve 
to  quit  the  field  to  his  enemies^  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary 
exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius  filled 
the  forum  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries,  which  he 
called  the  roman  people,  though  there  was  not  one  honed  citi- 
zen, or  man  of  credit,  amongfl  them  *,  and  publifhed  a  law  in 
form  againfl  him  for  putting  citizens  to  death  unheard  and  un- 
condemned,  and  connrming  his  baniihmenc  in  the  ufual  terms 
employed  on  fuch  occafions.  This  law  paffed  without  oppofi* 
tion :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time  in  putting  it  in  execution  ^  but 
fell  to  work  immediately  in  plundering,  burning,  and  demolifh* 
ing  Cicero's  houfes  both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  this  calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pelled from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  re- 
public ',  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and  fufFering  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country :  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
exprefCons  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  befl  friends,  and  even 
])is  wife,  were  forced  to  admonifh  him  fometimes,  to  roufe  his 
courage,  and  remember  his  former  chara£ler.  Atticus  was  con- 
ftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent  him  word  of  a  re- 
port that  was  brought  to  Rome  bv  one  of  Craflus's  freed  men, 
that  his  affliftion  had  difordered  nis  fenfes.  He  was  now  in-> 
deed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he 
was  vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  aiHidlion  as  he  was 
in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfe£tion  not  given  to  man : 
yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a  fource,  which  rendered  him 
the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  j  and  the  fame 
tendernefs  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends, 
his  children,  his  country,  more  paflionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fcnfibly.  When  he  had 
been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  his  friend,  to  re- 
call him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to  which  tlie  whole 
houfe  readily  agreed.     Many  obftruflions,  as  may  eafily  be  ima- 

Jjined,  were  riven  to  it  by  the  Clodian  fa£lion;  but  this  made  the 
enate  only  the  more  refolute  to  cfFeft  it.  They  pafTed  a  vote 
therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fhould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  re- 
turn was  carried ;  which  at  laft  it  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and 
triumphant  a  manner,  that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  feac,  left 
people  fhould  imagine  that  he  hinfelf  had  contrived  his  late 
flight,  for  the  fake  of  fo  glorious  a  refloration. 
Cicero,  now  in  his  50to  year^  was  reflored  to  his  former  d7g- 
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nity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfaflion  bciQjr 
made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and  houfes,  which  laft 
were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more  magnificence  than  be- 
fore.    But  he  had  domeftic  grievances  about  this  time,  which 
touched  him  very  nearly ;  and  which,  as4ie  fignifies  obfcurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  a 
letter.    They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humour  of  his 
wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  ; 
and  by  a  feries  of  repeated  provocations  confirmed  him  in  that 
fettled  difguft,  which  ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.     As  to  hi$ 
public  concerns,  his  chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former 
authority  in  the  city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  republic  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  anu>i* 
tion  of  a  few :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  ftatefman  and 
generous  patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed  him, 
we  find  him  ading  a  fubfervlent  part,  and  managing  the  trium- 
virate, which  could  not  be  controuled,  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could  for  .the  public  welfare.    In  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he 
was  fent  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to  aflume  a  new  character, 
which  he  had  never  before  futtained,  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince and  general  of  an  army.    Thefe  preferments  were,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  ardently  defired  by  the  great,  for  the  advantages 
they  afforded  both  of  acquiring  power,  and  amafling  wealth : 
yet    they  had  no  charms  for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difa- 
greeable  to  his  temper,  which  was  not  formed  for  military  at* 
chievements ;  but  to  fit  at  the  helm,  and  (hine  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  whole  republic.     However,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
nobly  in  adminiilering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia ; 
where  his  whole  care  was  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  diftrifts 
of  that  exceflive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice  and  ra« 

Eacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them.  Nor  does 
c  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  conduft  of  an  experienced  leader :  for  he  played  the  general 
fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  and 
was  not  without  fome  cxpeftation  even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair  that  en-» 
gaged  all  people's  thoughts,  was  the  expeftation  of  a  breach  be- 
tween Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be  now  unavoida- 
ble. CraiTus  had  been  deftroyed  with  his  army  fome  years  ago 
in  the  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefarji 
whom  Pompey  married,  and  who,  while  (he  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Caef^r  had 
put  an  end  to  the  gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province 
to  the  roman  yoke  :  but  though  his  commiffion  was  near  expiring, 
be  feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  returning  to 
ti^e  condition  of  a  private  fubjeA.    He  pr^tendedj  that  he  coul4 
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not  poffibly  be  fafc,  if  he  parted  with  his  army ;  cfpcciallf 
while  Pompcy  held  the  province  of  Spain,  which  was  prolonged 
to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to  a  breach,  Cicero  foon 
learned  from  his  friends,  aa  he  was  returning  from  his  province 
of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw  the  confequenccs  of  a  war  more 
coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolation  was 
to  apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a 
peace.  He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide :  pot  that  he 
was  irrefolute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompcy ;  but  tlie  difl5culty  was  how 
to  z(k  in  the  mean  time  towards  Csefar,  fo  as  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  prepared  againft  him| 
lor  abrogating  his  command,  and  obliging  him  to  diiband  his 
forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  enemy.  Here  he  wiflied 
to  (land  neuter  awhile,  that  he  might  7l&  the  mediator  with  a 
better  grace  and  efFeft.  In  this  dilpofition  he  had  an  interview 
with  Pompey,  who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived 
to  have  a  fecond  conference  with  him  before  he  reached  the 
city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  oiF  from  that  vain 
projed:  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal 
of  his  friends  in  the  fenate.  Cicero  however  would  not  ftill  be 
driven  from  it :  the  more  he  obferved  the  difpofition  of  both 
parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neceffity  of  it.  The  honeft, 
as  they  were  called,  were  difunited  among  themfelves ;  many 
of  them  were  diflatisfied  with  Pompey  :  all  fierce  and  violent, 
and  denouncing  nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends, 
that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the  war  muft  neceffarily 
end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if 
their  enemies  conquered,  they  (hould  be  profcribed  j  if  their 
friends,  be  flaves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than  he  fell,  as 
he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcord,  and  found  the 
war  in  effefl  proclaimed  :  for  the  fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree, 
that  Csefar  fiiould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be 
declared  an  enemy  ;  and  Csefar's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
cfFeftually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry  and 
confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  felicitous  about  Cicero ;  not  fo 
much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to  be  expefted,  as  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  Hand  neuter.  He  wrote  to  him  feveral  time§ 
to  that  cfFcft,  and  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs 
him  with  letters  on  that  head  j  all  which  was  done,  but  ia 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pon^pey.  In  the 
mean  time  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moft  fenfible  proof  of  the 
high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourllhed  at  this  time 
in  Roipe :  when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was 
to  decide,  we  fee  ihe  cluefs  on  both  fides  fo  follicitous  to  gain 
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a  man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  flcill  in  arms,  or 
talents  for  war.  Furfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  his  deltbera- 
tionsy  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrha- 
chium}  and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  bro^ 
ther,  and  his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  ifluc  of  that  caufe.  His  perfonal  afFeftion  for  the 
man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the  reproaches  of  the  better 
fort,  who  began  to'cenfure  his  tardinefs,  and  above  all  hi«  gra- 
titude for  favours  received,  made  him  rcfolve  at  all  adventures  to 
run  after  him.  But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  relu£lancc, 
fo  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increafed  his  difguft.  H« 
difliked  every  thing  which  they  had  done,  or  defigncd  to  do*  5  faw 
•nothing  good  amongft  them  but  their  caufe  ;  and  that  their  own 
councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  diifatisfied  with  Pompcy's 
management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning :  he  tells  Atticus, 
he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived 
him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable  fituation  he  de- 
clined all  employment ;  and  finding  his  counfcls  wholly  flight- 
ed, reftimed  his  ufual  way  of  raillery,  for  he  iSv^as  a  great  jefter, 
and  what  he  could  not  difTuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  "When  Pompey  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them  :  **  How  can  1  come  late/* 
faid  he,  **  when  I  find  nothing  in  readincfs  among  you  ?'*  and 
npon  Pompey's  aflcing  him  farcaftically,  where  his  fon-in-law 
Polabella  was ;  •*  He  is  with  your  father-in-law,**  replied  hc# 
T&  a  peribn  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  informing  him  of  a 
ftrohg  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  oy  Cxfar  5 
**  And  you  failed  hither  therefore,''  faid  he,  "  that  you  might 
fee  it  with  your  own  eyes."  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  fplene- 
tic  jokes,  he  is  faid  to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell 
hire,  ^*  I  wifli  you  would  go  over  to  the  otrier  fide,  that  you 
piay  begin  to  fear  u$." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated^ 
Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  great 
favour  by  Crefar ;  who  was  now  declared  diftator  for  the  fecond 
time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  matter  of  the  horfe.  We  may 
eaGly  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from  his  letters,  that  he 
was  not  a  little  difcompofed  at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview 
with  Cacfar,  and  the  indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  con- 
queror, againft  whom  he  had  oeen  in  arms ;  for  though  upon 
jnany  accounts  he  had  reafon  to  expefl  a  kind  reception  from 
C«far,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth  begging  ; 
fince  what  was  given  by  a  matter,  might  always  be  taken  away 
again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafion  tp 
fay  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :  for  C«far  no 
fooneir  faw  him  th^n  he  alighted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him^ 
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;iiid  walked  with  him  alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for  f(p 
veral  furlongs.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  Caefar  embarked 
for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Fompeian  generals 
who,  aflifted  by  king  Juba,  held  the  poflcffion  of  that  province 
with  a  vaft  army :  but  while  the  general  attention  was  employ- 
ed in  the  expectation  of  fome  deciGve  blow,  Cicero,  defpairing 
of  any  good  from  either  fide,  chofe  to  live  retired,  and  out  of 
fight  5  and  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country,  (hut  himfelf  up 
with  his  books  ;  which,  as  he  often  fays,  <*  had  hitherto  been 
|he  diverfion  only,  but  were  now  become  the  fupport  of  his  life." 
In  this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  and  correfpon- 
dence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  wrote  two  of  thofe 
pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  hia 
works. 

He  was  now  in  his  6i(l  year,  and  forced  to  part  at  lad  with 
his  wife  Terentia ;  whofe  humour  and  condu£k  had  long  been 
uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome  cenfure,  for  put- 
ting away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above  30  vears,  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  fortunes,  and  the  motner  of  two 
children  extremely  dear  to  him :  and  what  gave  his  enemies 
the  greater  handle  to  railly  him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome 
young  woman  named  Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his 
own,  and  to  whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  wo- 
man of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and  though  he  had 
borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flourifhing 
ftate  of  his  fortunes :  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
tinual fucceflion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of 
eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of  July, 
fcy  the  v/ay  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  :  upon  which 
Cicero  fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro,  he  had  never  fecn 
that  farm' of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the  word  ths^t 
he  has,  hp  docs  not  yet  defpife.  Some  of  Cicero's  jefts  upon 
C?efar's  adminidration  are  dill  preferved*,  which  fliew,  that  his 
friends  had  reafon  epough  to  admonifii  him  to  be  dill  more 
^pon  his  guard.  jCaefar  had  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrate4 
pimic  a£lor,  to  the  order  of  knights  5  but  when  he  depped  from 
the  dage  into  the  theatre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  cquedrian 
l>enches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft 
thcip.  As  he  was  marching  off  therefore  with  difgrace,  hap- 
pening to  pafs  near  Cicero,  "  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,'* 
Jays  he,  "  on  our  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much 
jprowded :"  alluding  to  Caefar's  filling  up  the  feuate  alfo  with  the 
fcxj^m  of  hjs  creatures,  and  even  with  drangers  and  barbarians. 
At  anotl>cr  time  being  deCred  by  a  friend,  in  a  public  company^ 
fo  procure  for  jiis  fon  the  rank  of  fi  fenacor  in  one  of  the  cor- 
"'     ' poratc 
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fMrate  towns  of  Italy,  f*  He  fhall  have  it/'  fays  he,  « If  yoa 
pleafe,  at  Rome ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  at  Pompeii."  An  ac« 
quaintance  likewife  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his  refpe^ls 
to  him,  and  being  aiked  what  bufinefs  had  brought  him  to  Rome, 
faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embafly  to  Caefar,  to  intercede  with 
him  for  the  liberty  of  his  country :  upon  which  Cicero  replied, 
*'  If  you  fucceed,  you  ihall  be  an  ambaiTador  alfo  for  us."  Caefar, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles 
to  be  irreconcileaUe  to  his  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friend- 
(hip  to  the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  charaQer,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greated:  humanity,  and  by  ail 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  5  which  however  Cicero  never  ufed 
for  any  purpofes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  any  cala- 
mity in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to  ferve  thofe  un- 
happy men  who  were  driven  from  their  country  and  families, 
for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe  which  he  himfelf  had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  oppreiTed  by  a  new  and  mod  cruel  affli£kion, 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia  ;  who  died  in  child- 
ibcd,  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third  hufband  Dolabella. 
She  was  about  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by 
the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  her  charafler,  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft  af- 
fe^ionately  and  piouily  obfervant  of  her  father ;  and  to  the 
ttfual  graces  of'her  fex  having  added  the  more  folid  accom- 
plifhments  of  knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be 
the  companion,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age;  and  was 
jullly  efteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  bed,  btit  the  moft  learned 
of  the  roman  ladies.  His  affliAion  for  the  death  of  this  daugh^ 
ter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid  to  have  come 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true, 
except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in  his  own  family ;  for 
his  firft  care  was,  to  (hun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could,  by 
removing  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  his  li- 
brary, turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet  with  on  the  fub- 
}c6t  of  moderating  griet.  But  finding  his  refidence  here  too 
public,  and  a  greater  refort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  re- 
tired CO  Afturia,  one  of  his  feats  near  Antium,  n  little  ifland  on 
the  latian  ihore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  pame,  co- 
vered with  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  ihady  walks  ;  a  fcene 
of  all  others  the  fitted  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he 
could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  *'  Here,"  fays  he  to  At- 
ticus,  **  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ;  every  morning  early 
I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out 
till  the  eveningt  Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as 
this  folitude ;  and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books." 
Indeed  his  whole  time  was  employed  ih  little  elfe  than  reading 
^a4  writing,  during  Caefar's  adminiftration,  which  he  never 
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could  cheerfully  fubmit  to  5  and  it  was  within  this  period  that 
Jie  drew  up  fome  of  the  graved  of  thafe  philofophical  ^plece^t, 
nrhich  are  ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Caefar,  by.  the  confpiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  CafGuS)  Cicero  became  once  more  himfelf* 
By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fubje£lion  to  a 
fuperior,  and  all  uneafinefs  and  indignity  of  managing  a  power, 
which  every  moment  could  opprefs  him.  He  was  without  com- 
petition the  firft  citizen  in  Rome,  the  firft  in  that  credit  and 
authority  both  with  the  fenate  and  people  which  great  merit 
and  ferviccs  will  ncceffarily  give  in  a  free  city.  Ihe  confpi- 
rators  confidered  him  as  fuch,  and  reclconed  upon  him  as  their 
fure  friend ;  for  they  had  no  fooner  killed  C^far  in  the  fenate- 
houfe,  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  the  pleafurie  to  fee*  than 
BrutuSy  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by' 
name,  to  congratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery  of  iheir  liberty. 
And  when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  widi 
-the  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 
proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero.  Hence  An- 
tony afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him  in  public  with 
|>eing  privy  to  thp  confpiracy,  and  the  principal  advifer  of  it. 
It  is  evident  indeed  from  fcvcral  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  an 
expedation  of  fuch  an  attempt  5  for  he  prophefied  very  early, 
tiiat  Cxfar's  reign  could  not  laft  fix  months,  but  mull  nccef- 
farily fall,  either  by  violence,  or  of  itfelf  j  nay  farther,  lie  hoped 
to  live  to  fee  it*  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it  t  for  though  he  had  the  ftrideil  friendfhip 
with  the  f hief  adiors,  and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in  him, 
yet  his  age,  charafter,  and  dignity,  rendered  him  entirely  unfit 
to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  and  to  'embark 
himfelf  in  an  affair  fo  dcfperatc,  with  a  number  of  men, 
who,  excepting  a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young 
to  be  trulied,  or^  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  knowi| 
\>Y  him. 

But  though  Caefar's  reign  was  now  indeed  fallen,  yet  Ci- 
cero's hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed :  and  though 
the  confpiracy  had  fuccceded  againft  Csefar,  yet  it  drew  after  it 
a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  ended 
in  the  deftruftion  not  only  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  evei^ 
Cicero  himfelf.  The  confpirators  had  formed  no  fchcme  be- 
yond the  death  of  Csefar*,  but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed 
and  amazed  at  what  they  had  done,  as  the  reft  of  the  city  was. 
Their  irrefolution  and  delays  therefore  gaye  Antony  leifure  to 
rccoUeft  himfelf,  and  to  propofc  and  carry  many  things  on  tha 
pretence  of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  ^ 
xnoft  pernicious  ufe;  amongft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  fob  the  confirmation  of  all  Ca^fac's  atts^  an4 
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for  die  allowance  of  a  public  funeral  to  Caefar,  from  which  he 
cook  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  foldiers  and  the  populace 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  republican  caufc ;  and  he  fucceedcd 
in  it  fo  welly  that  Brutus  and  Caifios  had  then  no  fmall  difli- 
iculty  to  defend  their  lives  and  houfes  from  the  violence  of  his 
mob,  and,  with  the  reft  of  the  con fpirators,  were foon  after  obliged 
to  quit  Rome,     Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and 
CafliuSy  not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  tura 
by  the  indolence  of  his  friends.     In  this  retreat  he  had  a  mind 
to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  viOt  to  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to    Athens,   to   ftudy 
cinder   the  philofophers  of  that  place,    and  particularly    un- 
ider  Cratippus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  fe£l.     In  the  mean 
time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  with  his  old 
friends  of  the  oppofite   party,  the   late  miuiftcrs  of  Ca^far's 
power;  among  whom  were  Hirtius  Panfa,  &c.     There  were 
feveral  reafons  which  made  it  neceifary  to  theie  men  to  court 
Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  as  ever.     For  if  the  republic  hap- 
pened to  recover  itfelf,  he  was  of  all  men  the  moft  capable  to 
prote^):  them  on  that  fide  :  if  not,  the  moft  able  to  afllft  thenx 
againft  Antony,  whofe  defigns  and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ftill 
loaore ;  and,  if  they  muft  have  a  new  mafter,  they  were  difpofedy' 
for  the  fake  of  Csefar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  0£laviu8« 
For  this  new  aftor  was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage ;  and 
though  hitherto  but  little  confidered,  foon  made  the  firft  figure 
upon  it>   and  drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.     He  had 
been  fent  a  few  months  before  to  Apol Ionia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  uncle  on  his  way  to  the  parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him :  but  the  news  of  Csfar's  death  foon  brought  him 
back  toltaly,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himfelf^ 
by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends* 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at  this  time ;  and  thej 
prcfented  Odavius  to  him,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  witi| 
the  ftrongeft  profeflions  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  that  h« 
would  be  governed  entirely  by  his  direction.     Indeed  Cicero 
thought  it  neceflary  to  chcrifli  and  encourage  Oftavius,  if  for 
nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  :  but 
^ould  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs. 
He  fufpcc^ed  his  youth  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  ha 
had  not  ftrcngth  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  above  all, 
that  he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.     He 
thought  it  impoflible,  he  ihould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them ;  and 
was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got   the  upper    hand, 
his  uncle's  z£ks  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and  hi$ 
death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himfelf.     And 
when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft   to   unite  himfelf  to  0£ka« 
yius's   intereftsi   it  was  with  no  other  view,  but  to   arm 

him 
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hxm  with  a  power  fufficicnt  to  opprcfs  Antony,  yet  fo  check- 
ed and  limitedi  that  he  (hould  not  be  able  to  opprefs  the 
jepublic. 

In  the  huny  of  thcfe  politics,  he  was  profecutine  his  ftudies 
jtill  with  his  ufual  application ;  and  beCdes  fome  philofophical 
pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or  the  duties  of  man^ 
lor  the  ufe  of  his  fon :  a  work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages, 
as  the  mod  perfeft  fyftem  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft 
effort  and  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  towards  guiding 
man  through  life  with  innocence  and  happincfs.     However,  he 
paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs;  miffed  no  oppor- 
tunities, but  did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  da 
for  the  recovery  of  the  republic  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  councils  and  authority.    This  appears  from  thole  memora«- 
ble  Philippics,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifhed  againft 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity.     But  all 
was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony's  army  was  entirely  defeated 
at  the  {lege  of  Modena,  which  made  many  people  imagine  that 
the  war  was  at  an,  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifted  ; 
ycjt  the  death  of  the  confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  adion, 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.      Oftavius  grew 
more  and  more  intraflable,  being  perfuaded  they  owed  their 
fafety  to  him ;  and  every   thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about 
that  dreadful  union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  which 
was  formed  fo  foon  after.     Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Bru- 
tus and  Caff] us  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republic :  but,  after  all 
his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  to  have  en- 
tertained the   lead  thought  of  it.    Yet  notwithftanding  the 
pains  that  he  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftruggle  he  was  making 
in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus,  who  was  naturally 
pcevifti  and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the  un- 
happy turn  of  affairs  in  Italy;  and  judging  of  councils  by  events, 
was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him.    He 
charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  prof ufion  of  honours  on  young 
Csefar,  he  had  infpired  him  with  an  ambition  inconipatible  with 
the  fafety  of  the  republic,  and  armed  him  with  that  power 
which  he  was  now  employing  to  opprefs  it :  whereas  the  truth 
is>  that  by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caefar 
any  new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
own  vigour  to  the  public  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  Antony ;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expeftalion;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  bis  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  acci- 
dents which  could  not  be  forefeen.     For  it  is  evident  from  many 
fa£ls,  that  he  was  always  jealous  of  Caefar ;  and  inftead  of  in- 
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crcaGng,  was  contriving  fomc  check  to  his  authority.;  till,  by  the 
death  of  the  confuls,  he  flipped  out  of  his  hands,  and  be^me 
too  ftrong  to  be  managed  by  him  any  longer. 

0£lavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  t)f  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  towards 
Gaul  CO  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus ;  who  had  already  paffed 
the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have 
at  perfonal  interview  with  him ;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and  dividing 
the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft  themfelves* 
The  place  appointed  for  this  interview,  was  a  fmall  ifland 
about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus, 
which  runs  near  to  that  city.  Here  they  met,  and  fpent 
three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuit  the  plan  of  their 
accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  three 
fhould  be  invefted  jointly  with  fupreme  power  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  with  the  title  of  triumvirs,  for  fettling  the  ftate  of 
the  republic  i  that  they  ihould  aA  in  all  cafes  by  common 
confent;  nominate  the  magiftrates  and  governors  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  determine  all  affairs  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic by  their  fole  will  and  pleafure,  &c.  The  laft  thing  which 
they  adjufted  was,  the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were 
determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers 
tell  us,  occafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among 
them ;  till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his 
bed  friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  colleagues^ 
The  whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  30b  fenators  and  200a 
knights;  all  doomed  to' die  for  a  crime  the  moft  unpardonable 
to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  re- 
lerved  the  publication  of  the  general  lift  to  their  arrival  at 
Rome;  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the 
heads  of  the  republican  party,  about  17  in  all;  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Cicero :  for  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  t&eSt  o£ 
their  union,  and  a  neceflary  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft 
of  the  three.  Thofe  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
termined to  deftroy  him,  fince  his  authority  was. too  great  to 
be  fufiered  in  an  enemy;  and  experience  had  (hewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  oppreffbrs  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  tufculan  villa  when  he  fir  ft  received  the 
news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in  it.  It 
was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  pof- 
Cble,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofe 
whom  they  had  deftined  to  dcftrudiion,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But  fome  of 
Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it ; 
»poQ  which  be  fet  forward  prelently  towards  Afturia,  the 
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Beared  village  which  he  had  upon  the  fca  ;  where  he  embarked 
in  a  veflel  ready  for  him,  with  intent  to  tranfport  himfclf  di- 
tedtly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  But  the  winds  being 
crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the  fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he 
had  failed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at 
Circseum,  and  fpent  a  night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and 
irrefolution.  The  queflion  was,  what  courfe  he  (hould  iieer  ; 
and  whether  he  fhould  fly  to  Brutus  or  CalFius,  or  to  S.  Pom- 
peius :  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  faid, 
pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  aa 
Plutarch  fiiys,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe,  in  order  to  leave  the 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  C^far's  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude. But  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed  with  him 
to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again  on  fhore,  ta 
repofe  himfelf  in  his  formian  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the  coafl:> 
weary  of  iiis  life  and  the  fea ;  and  declaring  he  would  die  in 
that  country  which  he  had  fo  often  faved.  Here  he  flept 
foundly  for  feveral  hours ;  though,  as  fome  writers  tell  us,  a 
great  number  of  crows  were  fluttering  all  the  while,  and 
making  a  (Irange  noife  about  his  windows,  asi  if  to  roufe  and 
warn  him  of  the  approaching  fate;  and  that  one  of  them 
made  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed 
clothes ;  till  his  flaves,  admoniihed  by  this  prodigy,  and  aihamed 
to  fee  brute  creatures  more  foUicitous  for  his  fafety  than  them* 
felves,  forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  (hip,  through  the  private  ways  and  walks^ 
of  his  woods ;  having  juft  heard,  that  foldiers  were  already  come 
into  the  country,  in  queft  of  him,  and  not  far  from  the  villa.  As 
foon  as  they  were  gone,  the  fohiiers  arrived  at  the  houfe ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and 
overtook  him  in  the  wood.  H  heir  leader  was  one  Popilius 
Lenas,  a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon  as 
the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelve^  to  fight, 
being  refolvcd  to  defend  their  m^fter's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him  down, 
and  to  make  no  refiftance.  1  hen  looking  upon  his  execu- 
tioners with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thrufting  his 
neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them 
do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted.  Upon  which  they 
cut  oft'  his  head,  and  both  his  hands,  and  returned  with  them 
in  all  hafle  and  great  joy  towards  Rome,  as  the  mod  agreeable 
prefent  which  they  could  carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged 
himlelf  with  the  conveyance,  without  reflcfting  on  the  infamy 
of  carrying  tliat  head  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found 
Antony  in  the  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of 
4  people  ^ 
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pfebple  ;  but  upon  ftewing,  from  a  diftancc,  the  ffoils  v^hich 
he  brought,  ha  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour  - 
of  a  crown,  and  about  8000I.  tterling.  Antony  ordered  the 
head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the  two  hands :  a 
fad  fpcftacle  to  the  city  5  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye  ; 
to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufcd  to  exert  them** 
fclvcs  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  thtf 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  roman  people,  fo  lamentably' 
expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  traitors  !  The  death^ 
of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that  age,  caufed  only  a  private 
and  particular  for  row,  but  Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  It  was 
a  triumph  over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
cftablifh  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome»  Antony  confidered  it 
as  fuch ;  and,  fatiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  the  pror 
fcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  kiUed  on  the  7th  of  December ;  about  ten  day9 
from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate  :  after  he  had  lived  63 
years,  1 1  months,  and  5  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus),  the  fon  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  :  of 
whom  it  is  the  more  necefTary  to  give  fome  account,  becaufe 
his  charader  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a  very  difad- 
vantageous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  injurious  light.  For 
he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and  even  a  proverb  of  dege- 
neracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  enquire  accurately  into  the  fa&, 
we  (hall  not  find  fufficient  ground  for  fo  fcandalous  a  tradition. 

He  was  bom,  as  has  been  obfervcd  in  the  foregoing  article^ 
df  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the  confulihip : 
that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64  years  before 
Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the  eye 
and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imaginable  proofs  both 
of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius;  was  modeft,  tracSable^ 
and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies,  and  expert  in  his  exercifes : 
fo  that  in  the  pharfalic  war,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  in  Pompcy's  camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplifhments  of  a 
young  foldier.  Not  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to 
Athens,  as  we  have  faid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.  Here  in- 
deed, upon  his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome 
irregularity  of  conduct  and  extravagance  of  expencc,  that  made 
his  father  nneafy  :  into  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  matter  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine 
and  plcafure ;  with  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  cxpoftulated 
very  feverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  him  from  his  attendance. 
But  the  young  man  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  re« 
called  to  his  duty  by  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends,  and^parti* 
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cularly  of  Afttcus ;  fo  that  his  father  readily  paid  his  debts^  vmS 
enlarged  his  allowance ;  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700L 
per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  principal 
men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  roman  friends^  who  had  occa- 
fion  to  viGt  Athens^  are  conftant  and  uniform  in  their  praifes 
of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was  exceedingly  taken 
with  his  virtue  and  good  principles  :  of  which  he  fent  a  high 
encomium  to  his  father,  and  cntrufted  him,  though  but  20  years 
old,  with  a  principal  command  in  his  army :  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  a  Hngular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  con- 
duA  i  and  in  feveraLexpeditions  and  encounters  with  tile  ene- 
my, where  he  commanded  in  chief, -always  came  ofF  victorious- 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey ;  who  had  taken  poflelTion  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,and  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was  the  laft 
refuge  of  the  poor  republicans :  where  young  Cicero  was  re- 
ceived again  with  particular  honours  \  and  continued  fighting 
Hill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty;  till  Pompey,  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  refloration  of  all  the 
profcribcd  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were  then  in  arms  with 
him.  Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and  re-' 
turned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his  party :  where  he  lived 
for  fome  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private  nobleman,  remotcf 
from  all  public  affairs ;  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times^ 
averfe  to  his  name  and  principles  i  partly  through  choice, 
and  his  old  zeal  for  the  republican  caufe,  which  he  ftiil  retained 
to  the  laft.  In  this  uneafy  ftate,  where  he  had  nothing  to 
Toufe  his  virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  he 
funk  into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine  ;  which  began  to  be  the  falhionable  vice  of  tliis 
s^e- 

Auguftus  however  paid  hira  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of  thofe 
magiftrates  who  prefided  over  the  coinage  of  the  public  money: 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  medal  ftill  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Appius  Claudius  on  the  other ; 
who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  office.  But  upon  the. 
laft  breach  with  Antony,  Auguftus  no  fooner  became  the  fole 
mafter  of  Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  con^ 
fulfhip :  fo  that  his  letters,  which  brought  the  news  of  the 
▼i£kory  at  A£iium,  and  conqucft  of  -^gypt,  were  addrefled  to 
Cicero  the  conful ;  who  had  the  pleafure  of  publifliing  them  to 
the  fenate  and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that 
decree^  which  ordered  all  the  ftatucs  and  monuments  of  An- 
ton/ 
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tony  to  Iw  demoltfhcd,  and  tbat  no  perfon  of  his  family  fliouI4 

ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.    By  paying  this  honour 

to  the  fon,  Auguftus  made  fome  atonement  for  his  treachery  to 

tlie  father ;  and  by  giving  the  family  this  opportunity  of  re« 

venging  his  death    upon  Antony,  fixed  the  blame  ot  it  alfp 

there:  while  the  people  looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  provideu* 

tial, that  the  final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and  fortunes 

fiiouldy  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of  affair;^  be  referved  for  the 

triumph  of  young  Cicero.     Soon  after  Cicero's  confulfhipy  h(? 

was  made  proconful  of  Afia,  or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria  ;  one 

of  the  moll  confidcrabJc  provinces  of  the  empire  :  from  which 

time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  him  in  hiftory.     i  le  died 

probably  foon  after ;  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 

had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  his 

intemperance,  and  dillinguiihing  hinifeif  in  the  councils  of  tho 

flate.     But  from  the  honours  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident 

Aathis  life,  though  hlcmilhed  by  fomc^  icaiidal,  yet  was  not 

void  of  dignity  j  and,  amldft  all   the  vices  with  which  lie  i.<i 

charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  father's  wit  and 

politenef^. 

There  are  two  (lories  related  of  him,  which  fiiew  that  his 

natural  courage  and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being  fubdued  by 

the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes:   for,  being  in  company 

with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat 

of  wine  and  paffion,  he  threw  a  cup  at  the  head  of  Agrippa  s 

who,  next  to  Auguftus,  bore  the  chief  fway  in  Rome.     He 

was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fome  difpute  in  politics,  or  in- 

falt  on  the  late  champions  ancVvanquiflied  caufe  of  the  republic. 

At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Afia,  one  Cellius, 

who  wa«  afterwards  pr«tor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  and  a  re- 

viler  of  his  father,  having  the  aiTurance  to  come  one  day  to  his 

table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name,  *nd  underllood 

that  it  was  the  man  who  ufed  to  infult  the  memory  of  hi$ 

father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nodiing  of  polite  letters,  or*» 

dcred  him  to  be  taken  away  an<l  publicly  wnipt.     Upon  the 

whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely  correfpond  with  the  fplendour 

of  his  father's,  it  feems  chargeable  to  his  misfortune,  rather 

thao  his  fault ',  and  to  the  miferable  (late  of  the  times,  which 

allowed  no  room  for  the  attainment  of  his  father's  honours, 

or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better 

*^mcs,  and  a  free  republic,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo 

lincnt  a  fcholar,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  father,  yet 

would  have  excelled  him  probably  in  that  ch^raSer  which 

nfcrred  a  more  fubllantial    power  and  dazzling   glory,  the 

le  of  a  brave  and  accompliihed  general. 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  born  at    Bologna,  anno    i6a8.     His 

her,  Pomp^o  Cignani,  obferving  his  ion  d^figp  aft^r  the  belt 
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pi£lures  in  Kis  cabineti  readily  T^w  the  ability  he  would  one  <!af 
difplay  in  that  art ;  and  Baptifta  Cairo,  a  bolognefe  painter, 
firft  cultivated  this  fprouting  genius,  which  grew  up  in  the 
fchool  of  AlbanOy  who  always  loved  him  as  his  own  fon,  and 
declared  every  where  that  he  would  be  the  greateft  fupport  of 
his  fchool.  His  reputation  being  now  raifed,  he  was  lent  for 
to  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Parma,  and  many  other  places,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  protedion  of  many  noblemen  and 
others }  duke  Francis  Wkncfe  prefled  him  to  receive  the  title 
of  count  and  knighthood,  which,  through  modefty,  he  had  le- 
fufed  the  pope  and  fevcral  other  princes.  In  his  works  arc 
found  a  freflmefs  and  force  of  pencil,  a  lightnefs  of  hand,  an 
admirable  compofition,  a  correclnefs  of  defign,  gracefulnefs, 
mellowncfs,  fertility  of  genius,  an  eafe  in  fpreading  his  dra* 
perles ;  in  a  word,  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  graceful 
painters :  above  all  things,  he  attached  himft;lf  to  exprefs  the 
paflfions  of  the  foul  in  his  charafiers.  The  new  manner  he 
had  formed  was  from  Guido  and  Carravaggio,  without  lofmg 
fight  of  the  graces  of  Correggio.  He  is  reproached  with  finiih- 
ing  his  piflures  fo  much,  that  he  deftroyed  the  fpirit  of  them; 
that  his  colouring  was  too  ftrong,  and  gave  his  figures  fo 
much  relief,  that  they  were  not  united  with  the  grounds :  he 
was  alfo  generally  looked  upon  as  properer  to  paint  virgins  and 
half  figures  than  hiftorical  fubjefls*  His  death  happened  at 
Forli*  anno  17 19. 

CIMABUE  (Giovanni),  a  renowned  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1240,  and  was  the  firft  who  revived  the  art  of 
pointing:  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  a 
lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to  fchool,  in  order  to  learn 
the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  times ;  but  inftcad  of  minding  his 
books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend  all  his  time  in  drawing  the 
figures  of  men,  or  horfes,  or  the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  back- 
fide  of  his  books.  The  fine  arts  having  been  extinft  in  Italy, 
ever  fince  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Flo- 
rence ha4  fent  at  that  time  for  painters  out  of  Greece  to  reftorc 
painting  in  Tufcanv.  Cimabue  was  their  firft  difciple:  for 
following  his  natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  fchool,  and 
pafs  whole  days  with  thofe  painters,  to  fee  them  work,  iiig 
father,  perceiving  M'hat  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with 
the  Greeks  to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he 
fell  to  bufinefs,  and  foon  furpafled  his  mafters  both  in  defign 
and  colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  ftrength  and  freedom 
to  his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive :  and  though  he 
wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  (hadows,  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpeftive,  and  in  divers 
other  particulars  but  indifferently  accompliflied,  yet  the  foun- 
dation which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  entitled  him  to 
r  the 
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Ac  hime  o^  tic  *'  father  of  the  firft  age,  6r  infancy  of  xhodcrn  * 
painting." 

Cmibue  painted,  accdrding  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in 
frcfco  and  in  diftemper  •,  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  being  not 
then  difcovercd.  He  painted  a  gteat  many  things  at  Flotence, 
fome  of  which  are  yet  remaining :  but,  as  his  fame  began  to 
fpread,  he  was  fent  for  to  many  remote  places,  and  among  the 
reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Francis*  There  in  the  loWer  church,  in  Company  with  thofe 
greek  painters,  he  painted  fome  of  the  cieling  and  the  (ides 
of  the  church,  with  the  ftories  of  the  lives  of  our  Saviout 
and  St.  Francis;  in  all  which  he  fo  far  out-did  his  coadjutors, 
that,  taking  courage,  he  refolved  to  paint  by  himfelf,  and  under- 
took the  upper  church  in  frefco.  Being  returned  to  Florence^, 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sanfta  Maria  Novella,  where  he 
went  firft  to  fchool,  a  great  piece  of  our  Lady,  which  is  ftili  to 
be  feen  between  the  chapel  of  the  Rucillai  and  that  of  the 
Bardi  di  Vernia ;  and  which  was  the  biggeft  pi£lure  that  had 
been  feen  in  thofe  days.  The  connoifTeurs  fay,  that  one 
may  even  now  difcern  in  it  the  greek  manner  of  his  firft 
txiafters,  though  bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern 
method  of  painting.  It  excited  however  fo  much  wonder  in  the 
people  of  thofe  times,  that  it  was  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfc 
to  the  church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  ptoceflion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  for  it. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  while  Cimabue  was  doing  this  piece 
in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Naples,  came  through  Florence,  where,  being  received 
with  all  poflible  demonftrations  of  refpe£l,  the  magiftrates^ 
Among  other  entertainments,  carried  him  to  fee  this  piece. 
And  becaufe  nobody  had  yet  feen  it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence 
waited  upon  him  thither,  and  with  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, that  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Al- 
Icgriy  that  is,  the  Merry  Suburb  j  which  name  it  has  retained 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  waa  ^Ifo  a  great  architefl  as  well  as  painter,  and 
concerned  in  the  fabric  of  San£ta  Maria  del  Fior  in ,  Florence  ; 
during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  60  years, 
he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and  among  the  reft  Ghiotto, 
who  proved  an  excellent  mafter.  It  is  faid,'  that  if  he  had 
not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo  much  outdone  by  his  fcholar 
Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is. 
Cimabue's  piAure  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of 
Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel-houfe  of  Sancla  Maria  Novella, 
made  in  profile,  in  the  hiftory  of  faith.    It  is  a  figure  which  has 
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H  lean  face,  a  little  ie1  beard,  in  point}  vhb  a  eapiBchei  or. 
monk's  hood  upon  his  head,  after  the  fafliion  of  thofe  times  i 
and  tlie  figure  next  to  him  is  SiaK>n  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew 
his  own  pi£lure  by  the  help  of  two  looking  gla fTes. 

CIOFANI  (Hercules),  a  learned  Italian  ofSulmo,  publilbeil 
annotatk)ns  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  1578,  to  which  he 
prefitp^d  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a  defcription  of  the  country  of 
Sulmo,  It  is  faid,  that  the  honour  which  Ciofani  aifumed  to 
lumfelf  upon  being  the  countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to 
underEake  h/s  commentaries  upon  this  poet;  and  that  the 
hearty  inclination  with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  talk, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it. 
Paul  Manutius  fays,  that  his  notes  upon  the  Metamorphofis  arc 
full  of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  latin, 
MiiretU3  has  pafled  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  3caliger 
fays  in  general  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid;  and  adds,  what. 
iis  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  be  was  a  very  honefl;  man.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modcft  as  well  as  a  very 
judicious  and  learned  man ;  ready  to  commend  others,  but  an 
enemy  to  cenfure.  His  annotations  upon  Ovid  were  printed  at 
firft  in  a  feparate  volume  by  themfclvcs  i  but  they  have  fincc 
Ueen  difperfed  among  others,  fome  of  them  at  lead,  in  the  va* 
riorum  editions  of  that  author. 

CIPRIANI.    SeeCypRiANi, 

ClRO-FERRl,  painter  and  archited,  born  at  Rome  in  1634^ 
was  loaded  with  honours  by  Alexander  VII.  by  hk  three  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  other  princes.  The  grand  duke  of  Tirfcany  engagrd 
Km  to  finish  the  work*  which  Peter  di  Conona,  his  matter,  had 
left  imperfect :  in  which  the  difciple  came  off  with  honour. 
His  gr.iml  iiyle,  his  judicious  compofition,  his  happy  genius, 
will  always  fecure  admiration  to  his  works,  which  would  have 
been  better  deferved  if  he  had  given  more  animation  and  va- 
riety to  his  chara£ler$.  Ciro-Fcrri  died  at  Rome  in  1689,  At 
the  age  of  55. 

CLAGETr  (Wiiuam)  an  englifh  divmc^  was  bom  at  &• 
£dmund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  1646  ;  ami  educated  at  the  free-fchool 
tlpiere  under  Dr.  Thomaa  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  en  Statins. 
He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  in  1659^, 
when  he  wa^.uot  full  13  years  of  a«c,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
arts  regularly,  ending  with  that  of  1>.  D.  in  1683.  His  firft  ap- 
pearance Ml  the  world  was  at  his  own  native  town  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  where  he  was  cbofcn  one  of  the  preachers,  aud 
coBtiuued  fuch  for  ftveu  years.  1  lien  he  rcmfoved  to-  Gxay  V 
Inti,  Londoix^  and  was  elccleJ  preacher  to  that  honouiable  fo- 
clcty  up©n  the  iirll  vacancy.  Befides  this  employment,  which 
bfi   held  as  loog  as  be  lived,  he  w;i6  prefcutcd  by  the  lord 
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*ttq>€r  North,  who  wag  a  relatioa  of  hts  wife,  to  the  re£torf 
of  Farnham  Royal  in  Buckingham fliirc,  into  which  he  wag 
inflituted  in  1683.  ^^  ^^^  lecturer  alfo  of  Saint  Michael 
3affi(haWy  to  which  he  was  eletied  by  that  parifli  wpon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy  5  and  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  York,  in  his  preface  to  Clagett's  fermons,  fays, 
that  ••  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fucccfSvely  leflurers 
of  one  parilh,  nor  was  ever  any  parifli  kinder  to  two  ledurers.* 
He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  in  1688,  and  his  wife  died  tS  days  after  him  of  the 
fame  diftemper.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qualities, 
fo  tliat  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  judly  lamented. 
Dr.  Sharp  has  given  him  a  noble  character:  and  biuiop  Bnrnet 
has  raided  him  among  thofe  eminent  and  wortliy  men  whofe 
lives  and  labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  cbuzch 
from  the  reproaches  which  the  follis^s  of  others  had  drawn  upon 
it.  It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  eminent 
divines  who  made  the  (land  againft  popery  in  the  reign  of 
James  11. 

After  his  dcceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas  Ciagett  pubiiihed 
four  volumes  of  his  fermons :  the  firft  in  1689,  the  third  and 
fourth  not  till  1720.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  thefe  fer- 
cnons  was  greatly  admired  by  queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  firfl 
volume,  upon  Job  ii.  10.  **  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  ihal!  we  not  receive  evil  r"  This  the  pious  queen 
defircd  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a  little 
before  her  deceafe.  It  was  compofed  by  the  learned  audior 
upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juft  before;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  lad  he  made. 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas),  diflinguifhed  himfelf,  not  only  by 
puUifhing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  brother,  as  we  have  ju4 
obfervcd,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets  of  his  own,  which 
{hewed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though  not  equal  to  his  bro- 
ther's. He  was  born  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  ii^  1654,  and  edu<- 
cated  at  the  fchool  there  under  Edward  )^es,  who  pubiiihed 
feled  dialogues  of  Lucian,  a  greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  acL- 
mitted  of  Chrift  college  Cambridge  in  1671,  regularly  took  hie 
degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced  D.  D.  Upon  his  bro* 
ther's  removal  to  Gray's«inn,  he  was  ele£ted  in  bis  room,  idSa^ 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury ;  in  whicli  ftation  he  continued 
near  46  ye^f^t    He  wns  not  in  the  mean  time  without  othet 

K ferment.  In  1683  he  was  inftituted  to  the  redory  of  Thurl# 
-va;  and  in  1693,  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  by  Moor^ 
then  biihop  of  Norwich.  He  had  alfo  the  redonr  of  lirtcham 
in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  inftituted  in  1707.  tic  died  Jan. 
1727^  and  among  other   children  lef^  Nichok($,  who  was^af# 
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terwards  blihop  of  Exeter.    He  publifhed  feveral  fermons  an<) 

pamphlets. 

CLAIR  AULT  f  Alexis),  of  the  frcnch  academy  of  Sciences, 
was  one  of  the  moit  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe.  He 
read  to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  oldf 
a  Memoir  upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  and  fupported  the  charader  of  which  he  thus  laid  tho 
foundation,  by  various  publications  from  time  to  time.  He 
publifhed,  1.  Elemens  de  geometric,  1741,  in  8vo,  2.  £le« 
mens  d'algebre,  1746,  in  8vo.  3.  Theorie  de  la  figure  de  U 
terre,  1743,  in  8vo.  4.  Tables  de  la  lune,  1754,  in  8vo.  H^ 
was  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  which  he  fur* 
nifhed  with  many  excellent  extrads.  He  died  in  1765.  He 
was  one  of  the  academicians  who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  dc'o 
termine  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

CLANdY  (Dr.  Michael),  who  was  educated  in  the  phyfio 
line  at  Trinity  College,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Helfham,wen( 
to  Rheims  to  take  his  dodor's  degree,  where  he  got  acquainted 
with  the  famous  M.  Montefquieu,  and  lived  feveral  years  in 
great  intimacy  with  that  learned  gentleman,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  earl  of  Cheflerfield  when  lord  lieutenant.  Lofing 
his  fight  before  he  could  regularly  engage  in  the  bufniefs  of  his 
profefBon,  his  excellency  fettled  a  confiderable  penfion  on  him  | 
and  he  fome  time  after  got  a  latin  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  with  a 
good  endowment.  Befides  the  comedy  of  the  Sharper,  which 
was  aAed  three  nights  at  Smock  Alley  in  1737,  he  was  author 
of  Hermon  prince  of  Chorara,  or  the  Extravagant  Zealot,  a£led 
at  Dublin,  and  printed  at  Liondon  in  1 746  \  of  a  latin  poem, 
Templum  Veneris,  five  Amorum  rhapfodise;  and  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  two  vols.  i746.-^The  tragedy  of  (Edipus  was 
zGttd  for  his  benefit  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  in  which  he  per- 
formed with  applaufe  the  chara£ler  of  blind  Tirefias, 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Brackley  in  Norchamptonfliire,  and  be^ 
came  a  (ludent  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1638,  when  hq 
was  only  15  years  old.  He  refided  in  that  univerfity  three  yeara^ 
and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  it,  becaufe  the  town  was  abou( 
to  be  garrifoned  fpr  the  ufe  of  Charles  1 :  but  after  the  furr 
render  of  that  place  to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  col- 
lege, fubmitted  to  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in 
being ;  and  the  fame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  lirft  architypo^ 
graphus  of  the  univerfky,  and  for  his  better  encouragement  in 
that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlefhip  of  the  civil 
law,  when  it  fhould  become  vacant,  given  to  him,  and  to  hi< 
fttcce^ors  in  that  pl^^ce  fpr  ever.    In  1(^50  he  was  mader  of  9 
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boarding-fchool  at  Iflington  near  London,  during  his  continu- 
ance at  which  place  he  lent  an  affifting  hand  towards  the  correft- 
ing  and  puWifliing  the  Polyglott  Bible.  In  1658  he  returned  a 
fecond  time  to  the  univerfity  5  and,  forefeeing  the  death  of  him 
who  held  the  fuperior  beadlclhip  of  law,  was  cleftcd  architypo- 
graphus  May  the  14th  that  year,  and  on  the  39th  fuperior  beadle 
of  the  civil  law ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  Dec.  27,  1669. 

He  was  well  verfed  in  greek  and  latin  literature,  and  had 
alfo  an  uncommori  (kill  in  the  oriental  languages.  His  works 
are  as  follow :  i .  V.irix  le Aipnes  Sc  obfervationes  in  chaldaicam 
paraphrafim :  thefe  are  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  beginning  at  page  17th.  2.  Scientia  metrica  &  rhyth* 
mica ;  feu  tra£iatus  de  profodia  arabica  ex  authoribus  probatifTi* 
mis  eruta.  And  3.  Septimum  bibliorum  polyglottiim  volumen 
cum  verfionibus  antiquiffimi?,  non  chaldaica  tantum,  fed  fyria- 
cis,  scthiopicis,  copticis,  arabicis,  perficis  contcxtum.  He  alfo 
tranflated  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, Paraphraftes  Chaldaeus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  j  which 
book  Dr.  Edmund  Caftcll  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that 
elaborate  work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  upon  the  hebrew 
text,  chaidee  paraphrafe,  and  the  perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  which  lad  he  tranflated  into  latin ;  and  there  goes  alfo 
under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  hebrew  into  latin  of  another 
piece,  intituled  The  Mifchna  of  thc.firft  Maflbreth  or  traft  of 
the  Talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel),  a  very  celebrated  engHfti  divine^ 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  efq.  alderman  of  Norwich,  and 
one  of  its  reprcfcntativcs  in  parliament  for  feveral  years  5  and 
bom  there  0£t.  1 1,  1675.  He  was  inftruded  in  claffical  learn- 
ing at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1 69 1  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  Iiis  uncommon  abilities 
foon  began  to  difplay  ihemfclves.  Though  the  philofophy  of 
des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  eftablifhed  philofophy  of  the  uni* 
Tcrfity,  yet  Clarke  eafily  mattered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ; 
and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  excr- 
cifc  in  the  fchools  upon  a  quettion  taken  from  it.  He  greatly 
contributed  to  the  cftablifliment  of  the  newtonian  philofophy 
by  an  excellent  tranflation  of,  and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  phyfics^ 
which  he  finiflied  before  hp  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem 
of  natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in.  the  univerfity^ 
was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether  upon  cartefian 
principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into  latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new 
tranflation,  and  added  to  it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudents 
infenfibly,  and  by  degrees^  to  other  wd  truer  notions,  than  could 
he  found  there. 

D  4  Afterwards 
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Afterwards  ht  turned  his  thouj»hts  to  dWinity ;  andi  in  ordcf 
to  fit  himftlf  for  the  facred  fundion,  he  ftudicd  the  old  teftamenC 
jn  the  original  htbrcw,  the  new  in  the  original  greek,  and  the 
primitive  chrifiian  writers.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his 
conftant  friend  and  patron.  The  next  year,  which  was  1698, 
Whifton  being  collated  by  the  bi(hop  to  the  living  of  Lowcftoff 
in  Suffolk^  rcfigncd  his  chaplainihip,  in  which  he  was  fuccceded 
by  Clarke  5  wlio  liyed  for  near  1 2  years  in  this  ftation  with  all  the 
frecdom^i  of  a  brother  and  an  equal  rather  than  as  an  inferior. 
The  biihopeRcemed  him  highly,  while  he  lived ;  and  at  his  death 
gn^e  him  the  highell  proof  of  his  confidence  in  him,  by  leaving 
foiely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his  family :  a  trufl  which 
Clarice  executed  very  faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  fatisfaftton 
cf  every  pcrfon  concerned.  In  1699  he  publiflied  twotreatifcs; 
one  intituled,  **  Three  pradical  efTa/S  on  baptifm,  confirmation, 
and  repentance  ;'  the  other,  "  Some  refleftions  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the  canon  of 
the  new  tcibiment.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.'*  1  he  author  of 
the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous  Toland.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  eflays.  'I  he  reflections  upon 
Amyntor  were  publi(hed  m  ithout  a  name  ;  but  have  fince  been 
added  to  his  letter  to  Dodwell,  &c.  In  1 701  he  publiflied  a  pa- 
raphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew ;  which  was  followed 
in  1702  by  the  paraphrafcs  upon  the  gofpelsofSt.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  and  foon  after  by  a  3d  volume  upon  St.  John.  They 
were  afterwards  printed  togetlier  in  2  vols.  8vo;  and  have  been 
fo  univerfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  ASs  of  the  Apoftles,  immediately 
after  the  others  were  publifhed,  and  had  gone  through  the  re- 
maning books  of  the  new  tedament,  but  fomething  accidentally 
interrupted  the  execution  j  "  and  it  is  now,"  fays  bifliop  Hoadly, 
**  only  to  be  lamented,  that  any  thing  firtt  diverted  him  from  it  \ 
Qr  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  refume  and 
complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friends  often  prefVed 
upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fomeiimes  anfwer,  that  it 
wae  made  Icfs  qeceflary  by  the  labours  of  feveral  worthy  an<| 
learned  perfons,  fmce  the  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four 
gofpels" 

Mean  while  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  gave  him  the  reflory 
of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifh  in  that 
city  -,  and  thefc  be  lerved  himfelf  in  that  fcafon  when  the  bifhop 
Tefided  at  Norwich.  His  preaching  at  firfl  was  without  notes, 
jind  lo  continued  to  be,  till  he  wns  reflor  of  St.  James's.  In 
1 704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  le^ure  ;  and  the  fub- 
jecl  he  chofe  was,  ^*  'I  he  being  and  attiibute;>  of  God.**  He 
t  fuci^cede^ 
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ficeeeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gate  fuch  high  fatisfafliont  that 
he  was  appointc^d  to  preach  the  ume  Ic&ure  the  next  year  $  when 
he  cbofe  for  his  fubje^l,  <^  l^he  evidences  of  natural  and  reveaU 
cd  religion/'  Thfle  fermond  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftind 
volumes  :  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They  have 
fince  been  printed  in  one  volume.  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to 
declare^  that  *'  every  chridian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem 
thefe  fcrmons  as  his  treafure,  fince  they  contain  the  true 
ftrength  not  only  of  natural,  but  of  revealed  religion/'  They 
have  pafled  through  feveral  editions.  In  th^  fourth  or  fifth  were 
added  feveral  letters  to  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefter** 
lbire>  relating  to  the  demonftration  of  the  being  and  attributes^ 
with  the  doctor's  anfwers.  This  gentleman  was  Butler,  after^ 
wards  biiliop  of  Durham.  In  the  fixth  edition  was  added,  a  dif« 
courfe  concerning  the  connexion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  old 
teftament,  and  the  application  of  them  to  Chrift :  and  an  anfvcr 
to  a  feventh  letter  concerning  the  argument  a  priori.  It  may 
tiot  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controverfy  to  arifa^ 
and  feveral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  Law,  Jackfon,  and 
others,  for  their  authors ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Clarke  hink* 
fclf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  Whifton  tells  us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovered 
our  anthor  to  liave  been  looking  into  the  primitive  writers,  and 
10  fufped  that  the  athanafian  do£lrine  of  the  trinity  was  not 
the  docirine  of  thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,"  fays  he,  "  Mr. 
Newton  had  given  Mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimation  of  that  na- 
ture, for  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time ;  or  whether  it  arof<i 
froni  fome  enquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not  dire£lly  know  i 
though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  1  remember  to  have 
heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  athanafian  creed  in  his  pa* 
riOi,  at  or  near  Norwich,  but  once ;  and  that  was  only  by  mif« 
take,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  rubric/'  In 
J  706  he  publifhed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell;  wherein  all  the 
arguments  in  his  epiiloiary  difcourfe  againft  die  immortality  of 
the  foul  are  particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fa* 
thers,  to  whom  Mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that 
matter  truly  reprefented.  Bifiiop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  m  this 
letter  he  anfwered  Mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the. primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  doArines  were 
fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  fatisfa£^ion.  But  this  controverfy 
did  not  flop  here ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the 
difpate,  and  indeed  feemcd  to  produce  all  that  could  poifibly  be 
(aid  againft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
of  human  anions,    'l^his  enlarged  the  fcen^  oi  the  difpute }  into 

which 
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which  our  author  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirlt  of  clcar^ 
nefs  and  demonftrationi  as  at  once  ihewed  him  greatly  fuperior 
to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyseal  and  phyfical  knowledge  i  and 
made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had 
happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ftrong 
reafoning  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfgure  fubjcft,  "  And  1 
am  perfuaded,"  continues  the  bilhop,  **that  as  what  he  has  written 
in  this  controverfy,  comprehends  the  little  that  the  antients 
bad  faid  well,  and  adds  dill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  ap« 
peared  before,  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it 
will  remain  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  frde  of  the  quef- 
tion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon  one 
of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter  to  Dodwell  was  foon 
followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four  fevcral  letters  to  the 
author  of  a  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell ;  contain- 
ing fome  remarks  on  a  prcte:nled  demonftration  of  the  immate- 
riality and  natural  inimortalicy  of  the  foul,  in  Mr  Clarke's  anfwer 
to  his  late  epiitolary  difcourfe,  &c.  'Fney  were  afterwards  all 
printed  together  ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Toland's  Amyntor  added 
to  them.  In  the  mid  (I  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
ihew  his  regiird  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  iludies,  and  exzA 
knowledge  and  (kill  in  them.  And  his  natural  afFe<flion  and 
capacity  for  thefe  (Indies  were  not  a  little  improved  by  the 
friendihip  of-  fir  Ifaac  Newton ;  at  whofe  reque(i  he  tranflated 
his  Optics  into  latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfion  fir  Ifaac  waa 
fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefent.'?d  him  with  the  fum  of  500I. 
or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five  children. 

This  fame  year  alio,  bifhop  Moore,  who  had  long  formed  a 
defign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicf.oufly,  procured  for  him  the 
fefiory  of  St.  Ucnnet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  j  and  foou 
after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  queen  /\nne.  She  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in 
ordinary;  and,  in  conilderation  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the 
rcqueft  of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  rcclory  of  St.  James's 
Weltminfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709.  From  this  time 
he  left  ofF  preaching  without  notes,  and  made  it  his  bufincfs  to 
compofe  and  write  down  as  accurate  fermons  as  he  could,  that 
they  might  hereafter  be  as  ufcful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  wifhed 
them  to  be  from  the  pulpit.  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  fta- 
tion,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  excrcife  which 
he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admired. 
The  quellions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe:  i.  Nullum 
fidei  chriflianx  dogma,  in  facris  fcripturis  traditum,  eft  recVae 
ration!  diflentaneum  :  that  is,  No  article  of  the  chridian  faith, 
delivered  in  the  holy  fcripturcs,  is  difagreeablc  to  right  reafon. 
p  Sine  aflionum  humanarum  lihertate  nulla  potell  elTe  religto : 

tliat 
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Aat  18,  Without  tKc  liberty  of  human  a£lions  there  can  be  no 

religion.     His  thefis  was  upon  the    firft  of  thefe   quefti^ns; 

which  being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  mod  acute  difpucant  pro- 

fcfTor  James,  he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  dif* 

courfe  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that  many 

of  the  auditors  declared  thcmfelves  a(lonifl)ed  ;  and  owned,  that 

if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of  him,  they  ihouid  have  fup- 

pofed  him  to  have  read  every  word  of  it  from  a  paper.     After 

this,  through  the  courfe  of   the    fyllogiftical  difputation,  he 

guarded  fo  well  againft  the  arts,  which  the  profeflbr  was  a  com« 

picte  mafter  o{\  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  diificultics 

fuch  an  objedor  could  propofe  i  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and 

bard  with  c)ear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  there 

never  was  fuch  a  confli£k  heard  in  thofe  fchools.    The  profeflbr* 

who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at 

the  end  of  the  difputation,  "  Profedo  me  probe  exercuiili," 

that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fufficiently^*'  and 

the  members  of  the  univerfity  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed 

they  well  might,  that  a  man  even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after 

an  abfence  of  fo  many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of 

quite  another  nature,  ihouid  acquit  himielf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 

if  tliis  fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conilant  employer 

ment;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreflion,  as  if  hq 

had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  language  in  converfation  but 

latin-     The  fame  year,  1 709,  he  rcvifed  and  corrected  Whifton*8 

tranilation  of  the  Apoftolical  Conilitutions  into  cnglifh.   Whif* 

Ton  tells  us,  that  his  own  (Indies  having  been  chiefly  upon  other 

things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable  of  being  alfo  a  critic 

in  words  and  languages,  he  deflred  his  great  friend  and  great 

critic  Dr.  Clarke  to  revife  that  tranflation  j  which  he  was  fo  kind 

$is  to  agree  to. 

In  1712  he  publi(hed  a  mod  beautiful  and  pompous  edition 
pf  Cxfar's  commentaries,  adorned  with  elegant  fculptures.  It 
was  printed  in  171 2,  fol.  5  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  "  at  a  time,'* 
fays  biflbop  Hoadly,  **  when  his  unequalled  victories  and  fuc<» 
ceiles  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  highed  pitch  abroad,  and  leflened 
his  intereft  and  favour  at  home."  In  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  doftor  took  particular  care  of  the  punftuation.  In  the  anno- 
tations, he  fele£led  what  appeared  the  bed  and  moil  judicious  in 
former  editors,  with  fome  corredions  and  emendations  of  his 
pwn  interfperfed. 

The  fame  year,  17 12,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  book  inti* 
tuled,  "  The  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  trinity,  &c."  which  U 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  iirft  is,  a  colledion  and  cxplica-r 
tion  of  all  the  texts  in  the  new  tedament,  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  do£Lrme  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  s^nd  explained  in  particuUi  and  diftind  propor- 
tions } 
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tfons;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paflages  in  the  liturjify  of 
the  church  of  England,  relating  to  the  doftrinc  of  the  ttinityt 
arc  confidercd.  Hp.  Hondly  appiauds  our  author's  method  of 
proceeding,  in  fonnin;^  his  fcntimcnts  upon  fo  importjint  a 
point:  **  He  knew,'  fiys  he,  "  and  ail  men  agreed,  that  it  wa$ 
ai  matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  ri^tirc  into 
his  clofct,  and  fct  himfelf  to  invent  and  forj;e  a  plaufibic  hypo- 
ihcfis,  which  might  At  eafily  upon  his  mind.  He  had  not  rc- 
courfc  to  abllrad^  and  mctaj-hyfical  rca Toning^  to  cover  or  pa- 
tronize any  fyftcm  he  might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  % 
chritlian,  he  hid  open  the  new  teUament  before  him.  He 
fearched  out  every  text,  in  vihich  mention  was  made  of  the  three 
perfons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  5  and  by 
the  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  Ikill  in  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about 
every  ^erfon,  and  what  was  not.  And  what  he  thinight  to  be  the 
truth,  he  publifhcd  under  the  title  of  *  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
'of  die  Trinity.'  "  I  am  far,"  adds  the  bifliop,  "  from  taking 
upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  queftion  between  him 
and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  but  this  I  hope  I  mav  be 
sHowed  to  fay,  that  every  chhftiaii  divine  and  layman  ought  to 
pay  Ikis  chilnks  to  Dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute ;  and  for  that  colleftion  of  texts  of  the  new 
teflament,  by  which  at  lad  it  mull  be  decided,  on  which  fide 
foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie."  Whilton  informs  us, 
that  fome  time  before  the  publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a 
meflagc  font  to  him  from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queen 
i\nnc*s  minifters,  importing,  *'  that  the  afTairs  of  the  public 
were  with  dilliculcy  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  were 
for  liberty;  tli>it  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonablc  time  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a  great  noifc  and  difturb- 
ance ;  and  that  therefore  they  defired  him  to  forbear,  til!  a  fitter 
opportunity  ihould  ofFer  itfelf :"  which  raeflagc,  fays  he,  the 
doctor  paid  no  regard  to,  but  went  on,  according  to  the  diclates 
of  his  own  confciencc,  with  the  publication  of  his  book.  The 
rninifters  however  were  very  right  in  their  conjeftures ;  for  tht: 
work  made  noife  and  diilurbance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 
Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all  which  the  Scripture 
clo£lrine  of  the  trinity  occafioned  :  it  made  its  author  obnoxious 
to  the  power  ecclcfrailical,  and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their  complaint  was  fent  to 
the  upper  houfe  June  2,  1714-  June  4,  the  bifliops  returned 
for  aufwer,  "  that  they  approved  tlic  zeal  of  the  lower  houfe, 
thou^'ht  they  had  jult  caufc  of  complaint,  and  would  take  it  in- 
to their  coafideration  i'  anvi|  on  the  ^ath,  fent  a  metr^ge  ta 
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tkm,  direfling  art  cxtra£i  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the 
i)ooks  complained  of.  On  the  23d  the  faid' cxtra6l  \vri>  hid 
before  the  biQjops.  Tlie  doftor  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  cxtraa, 
dated  June  26,  which,  it  Teems,  was  prcfciued  to  fome  of  the 
biihops  9  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the  houfe. 
After  this,  there  appearing  in  ahiioll  tlie  whole  upper  houfc  a 
great  difpofition  to  prevent  diircnfions  and  dlvifions,  by  comings 
to  a  temper  m  this  matter.  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  tof 
lay  before  the  houfc  a  paper  dated  July  2. 

After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfc,  being  ap- 
prclicnfive  that,  if  it  (hould  be  publiflied  feparatcly,  as  after- 
wards happened,  without  any  true  account  of  the  preceding  and 
following  circu  in  (lances,  it  might  be  liable  to  be  mifunderftood 
in  fome  particulars,  he  caufcd  an  explanation,  dated  July  5,  to 
be  prefented  to  the  biihop  of  lA>ndon,  the  next  time  the  upper 
houfe  met :  fctting  fortli,  "  That  whereas  the  paper  laid  before 
their  lordfliips  the  Friday  before,  was,  tlirougli  haftc  and  want 
of  time,  not  drawn  up   with  fulficicnt  exa£lnefs,  he  thought 
himfdf  indifpcnfubly  obliged  Iti   confcience  to  acquaint  their 
lordQiips,  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retraft  any  thing  he 
had  written,  but  to  declare  that  the  opinion  fet  forth  at  large 
inhU  Scripture  Doflrine,  &c.  is,  tliat  the  Son  was  cterually  be- 
gotten  by  the  eternal  inconipreheufible  power  and  will  of  the 
Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring  he  did  not  intend  to  wrJtc 
any  more  concerning  the  doclrine  of  the  trinity,,  he  did  noc 
preclude  himfelf  from  a  liberty  of  making  any  inofTcnfive  cor- 
redions  in  his  former  books,  if  they  (liould  come  to  another 
edition,  or  from  vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefcnta- 
tions  or  afperfions,  which  might  poHibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon 
him,  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy.**     After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  5,  to  proceed 
no  farther  upon  the  extraft  laid   before  them  by  the  k)wer 
houfe;  and  ordered  Dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be  entered  m  the 
a£b  of  that  houfe.     But  tlie  lower  houfe,  not  fo  fatisfied,  re- 
folved, July  7,  that  the  paper  fubl'cribed  by  Dr.   Clarke,  and 
communicated  to  them  by  the  hi  (hops,  do/^s- not  contain  in  it 
any  recantation  of  thq.  heretical  aflcrtions  and  offenfive  paflage^ 
complained  of   in  their   reprefentation,    and  afiK^rwards  pro- 
duced in  their  cxtraft  •,  nor  gives  fuch  I'atisfailion  for  the  great 
fcaiidal  occafioned  thereby,  as  ought  to  put  a  (lop  to  any  fur- 
ther examination  and  cenfure  thereof.     Thus  ended  thi^  affair  ; 
the  mod  authentic  account  of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  inti- 
tuled, "  An  apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,  containing  an  account  of 
the  late  proceedings  in  convocation,  upon  his  writings  concern- 
ing the  iiin  it  y,  1 714*  Svo."     It  was  written,  Whifton  tells  us, 
by  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his 
a»d  Dr.  Clarke's  i  and  wniains' true  copies  of  the  original  pa- 
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pers  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and  t)!*. 
Clarke,  communicated  by  the  doftor  himfelf,  and  occafioned  by 
bis  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  condufl :  which  let- 
ter, with  Dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology.  The 
fcripture  doftrlne  of  the  trinity^  as  v^-e  have  obferved,  was  firft 
publiflied  in  1712  ;  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond  edition,  with 
many  alterations,  in  17 19;  and  there  has  been,  fmce  his  death, 
a  third  edition,  with  very  great  additions,  left  under  the  doc- 
tor's hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs.  Bp.  Hoadly  afTures 
US,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  Clarke  to  have  re- 
traced his  notions  concerning  the  trinity,  that,  "  froi>:  the  timd 
of  publifiiing  this  book  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no 
reafon,  as  far  as  he  \yas  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which 
he  there  profeflcd.'* 

In  1715  and  1716  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz, relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and  reli* 
§ion ;  and  a  colleftion  of  the   papers,  wnich  paflcd  between 
icm,    was   publiflied  in  1717;  and  remarks  upon  a  book,  in- 
tituled, "  A  phllofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty," 
8vo.     The  letters  from  Cambridge,  which  Clarke  anfwers  in 
this  volume,  were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  Efqj  author  of 
a  poem  in  12  books,  intituled,  1  he  laft  day.     This  gentleman 
died  in  1718,  at  about  24.  years  of  age.     ^*  The   phllofophical 
enquiry  conccrnhig  human  liberty "  was  written  by  Anthony 
Collins,  Efq.     All  the  pieces  contained   in  this  volume  were 
tranflated  intofrcnch,  and  publiihed  by  des  Maizeaux  in  the  firft 
volume  of  "  Recueil  de  diverfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  re- 
ligion naturelle,  I'hiftoire,  les  mathematiques,  &c.  par  Meflrs. 
Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  autres  auteurs  celcbres.     Printed 
at  Amfterdam  in    1720,"  in  2  vols.   i2mo.     This  book  of  the 
doflor^s  is  infcribed  to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then 
princefs  of  Wales,   who  was  pleafed  to  have  the   controvcrfy 
pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  every 
ftep  of  it.     It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and  ditficult  fub- 
jcfts  of  liberty  and  neceflity.     Whifton  fays,  **  That  Clarke 
preflcd  fo  hard  upon  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fa6l,  known 
laws  of  motipn,  and  the  difcoveries  of  (ir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
heartily  affifted  the  doftor,  I  mean  in  thofe  letters,  that  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  mctaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
cftabliflied  harmony  of  things  in  nis  own  imagination,  which 
he  ftyles  a  fuperior  reafon  5  till  it  was  foon  feen,  that  M.  Leib- 
net2*s  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little  elfc,  but  to  confirm  the 
great  fuperiority  of  experience  and  mathematics  above  all  fuch 
mctaphyfical  fubtleties  whatfoever.     And  I  confefs,"  fays  he, 
**  I  look  upon  thefe  letters  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  among  the  moft 
ufcful  of  his   performances  in  natural  philofophy."    Whifton 
has  preferved  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  controvetfy  -,  which 
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h,  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  Clarke,  that  "  he 
bad  broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to  him." 

About  1 718  Clarice  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  do\- 
ology  in  the  finging  pGilnis,  which  produced  no  fmall  noifc  and 
dilturbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pamphlets  to  be  written.  The 
alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  til  rough  Chr'ft,  liis  only  fon, 

Imnidrtal  glory  be,  £cc. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  fon,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confulerable  number  of  thefe  felecl  pfalms  and  hymns  having 
been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriiHan  knowledge, 
before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he 
was  charged  with  a  design  of  impofmg  upon  the  fociety,  where- 
as in  truth  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only,  before  the  fociety  had  thoughts 
of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  dox- 
oJogy  are  not  eftabliflicd  by  any  legal  authority,  cccleliaftical  or 
civil,  in  this  he  had  not  offended.  However  Robinfon,  bifhop 
of  London,  fo  highly  di (liked  tiiis  alteration,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  publifli  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches  and 
chapels  in  his  dioccfe,  againft  t!icir  uling  any  new  forms  of  dox- 
ology.  The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  26,  1718,  and  begins  thus : 
"  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an  inltaace  of  your  care  and  duty, 
which  I  conceive  myfelf  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and 
yoii  to  regard,  as  neceiTary  for  the  prciervation  of  the:  very  foun- 
dations of  our  faith.  Some  pcrfons,  feduced,  1  .fear,  by  tlic 
ftrongdelufions  of  pride  and  fdf-conceit,  have  lately  pubiiQicd 
new  forms  of  doxology,  entu'ely  agreeable  to  thofe  of  fome  an- 
cient heretics,  who  impioufiy  denied  a  trinity  of  perfons  in  the 
unity  of  the  godhead.  I  do  therefore  warn  and  charge  it  upon 
your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  obtain  mercy  from  God  the  father, 
through  tlie  merits  of  Jefus  Chrill  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fanc- 
tification  of  the  holy  ghoil,  three  perfons  and  one  God  blcffed 
for  ever,  that  you  employ  your  bell  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the  above- 
mentioned  new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you  do  not  fuffer 
the  fame  to  be  ufcd,  either  in  your  churches,  or  in  any  fchools, 
where  you  are  to  prevent  that  moft  pernicious  abufc,  &c."  It  is 
rare  to  meet  with  a  man  in  hiftory,  who  was  lefs  fubjeft  to  **  the 
delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,"  than  Clarke  was:  mean  while, 
th^  bifhop's  letter  was  animadverted  upon  by  Whifton,  in  "  A 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifhop  of  London, 
for  his  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againfl  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
ioxolQgYt    8cc.**   Jan.   17,  1719:    and    in  a   pamphlet,    inti.; 
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tuled,  *^  An  humble  apology  for  St.  Paul  and  the  odier^poftlea} 
or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  their  doxologies  from  the  charge 
of  hercfy.  By  Cornelius  Paets,  17 19/'  Soon  after  came  out 
an  ironical  piece,  intituled,  *^  A  defence  of  the  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don, in  anfwer  to  W  hi  (Ion's  letter  of  thanks,  &c.  addrefled  to 
the  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  a  vindication 
of  Dr.  Sachevereirs  late  endeavour  to  turn  Mr.  Whifton  out  of 
his  church.**  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks  occafioned  likewife  the 
two  following  pieces ;  viz.  "  The  lord  bifliop  of  London's  letter 
to  his  clergy,  vindicated,  &c.  by  a  believer,  17 19  ;"  and,  "  A 
feafonable  review  of  Mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive  doxolo- 
gies,  &c.  by  a  prefbyter,  Sec  17 19."  This  prefljyter  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  Dr.  William  Berriman.  To  the  latter  Whiflon  re- 
plied in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  bifliop  of  London ;  and  the  author 
of  "The  feafonable  review,  &c."  anfwcrcd  him  in  a  fecond  re-» 
▼tew,  &c.  As  to  Clarke's  condu£l  in  this  affair,  Whiilon  ef- 
tecms  it  one  of  the  mod  chriflian  attempts  towards  fomewhat 
of  reformation^  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured 
upon  ;"-  but  adds,  "  that  the  bifliop  of  London,  in  the  way  of 
modern  authority^  was  quite  too  hard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way 
of  primitive  chriftianity.'* 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancailer,  to  the  maflerfliip  of  Wig- 
fton's  hofpitai  in  Leicefler.  In  1724  he  publiihed  17  fermons 
peached  on  feveral  occafions,  11  of  which  were  never  before 
printed ;  and  the  year  following  a  fermon  preached  at  the  parifli 
church  of  St.  James,  upon  the  ere£^ing  a  charity*fchool  for  the 
education  of  v(romen  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court  the  place  of  maf- 
ter  of  the  Mint,  worth  communibtu  antiis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year. 
Upon  this  offer,  Whiflon  tells  us,  the  do£ior  advifed  with  his 
friends,  and  particularly  with  Mr.  Emelyn  and  himfelf,  about 
accepting  or  refuflng  it.  They  advifed  him  againil  accepting 
it,  as  what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from 
his  profeflion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniflry.  He 
was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them,  could  not 
thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  preferment,  and 
therefore  abfolutely  refufed  it.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder  that 
Clarke's  admirers  fhould  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  this  refufal,  as 
to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  lead  very  negligently ;  while  ^^he 
takes  it,"  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of  the  molt  glorious  actions  of 
his  life,  and  to  afford  undeniable  conviction  that  he  was  in 
carneft  in  his  religion." 

In  1728  was  publiflicd,  "  A  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the  controverfy  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force  in  bodies  in  mo« 
uon }"  and  priated  ia  the  f  hiiofoplucal  Tranfactioas^  N^  401. 

And 
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And  herct  for  tlie  fake  of  putting  things  of  a  fort  together,  ^ 
let  us  mention  a  faft,  relating  to  natural  knowledge,  recorded' 
by  Whifton,  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.     He  tells 
us  then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  hi» 
fon  Mr,  Clarke  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  aftronomy,  which  he 
docs  not  know  that  any  others  before  had  ever  fcen :  and  it  was 
this.    They  happened  to  be  viewing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich, 
with  a  telefcope  of  17  feet  long;  when,  without  any  previous  ' 
thought  or  expe£lation  of  Aich  a  thing,"  as  Mr.  Clarke  affurcd 
him,  **  they  both  diftinftly  faw  a  fixed  ftat  between  the  ring 
and  the  body  of  that  planet.     A  fUre  evidence/'  favs  he,  "  that 
the  ring  is  properly  dillincb  from  the  planet,  and  at  fomc  dif- 
tancc  from  it  j  which,  although  believed,  could  hardly  be  dc- 
monftratcd  before." 

In  1729  he  publiflied  the  twelve  firft  bdots  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  latin  verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new :  and  an- 
notations are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  biftiop 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a  degree 
of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to  his  temper;  and 
that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judg- 
ment, and  was  fo  unwilling  to  allo\V  the  favourite  poet  ever  to 
nod,  that  he  has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  paflage,  word,  and  title,  that  could  create  any 
fufpicion.  "  The  tranflation,"  adds  the  bifhop,  "  with  his  cor- 
reftions,  may  now  be  ftyled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  know* 
ledge.  He  was  called  to  this  ta&  by  royal  command ;  and  he 
has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young 
prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this 
cxccllerit  work  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well 
as  by  the  learned  mailers  of  the  three  principal  fchools  of  En-» 
gland,  thofc  of  Weltminfter,  Eton,  and  St.  Paul's  -,  and  the 
.flior^  charafter,  that  the  performance  v/zs  fupra  omnetn  invidiam^ 
bellowed  by  one  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  long  before  ftyled  *  cri-» 
ticos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque  antecellens,'  and  whom  every 
one  will  know  by  that  title  without  my  naming  him  ;  make  it 
unncceflary  to  add  a  word  upon  this  fubjed.  Whifton  informs 
«3,  that  he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years  ;  and  that 
•*  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  1  % 
hft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publiflied  in  1732,  in  4to,  by  our 
author's  fon,  Samuel  Clarke;  who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,* 
that  his  father  had  finifhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of 
thofc  books,  and  as  far  as  the  SSpth  verfe  of  the  fourth ;  and 
had  revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510th  of  the 
fame  book. 
While  Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  fiilifhing  the  rcmaininn- 
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books  of  Homer,  he  vas  imcrruptcd  with  ;^n.  illnefs  which 
ended  in  his  death,  v  Though  not  robufl,  he  had  all  his  life 
long  enjoyed  a  firm  (late  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition 
bad  enough  to  confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  j 
till,  on  Sunday  May  ii,  1729,  going  out  in  the  mqfning  to 
preach  before  the  judges  s^t  herjeantVinn,  he  was  there  feized 
with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  mgdc  ip  impoflible  for  him  to 
perform  the  office  he  was  called  to;  apd  quickly  became  fo 
violent,  that  he  was  obliged  tp  \^  carried  home.  He  went  to 
bed,  and  thought  hin^felf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that 
lie  >jvodld  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  bjooded ;  again  ft  which  re- 
medy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  preju- 
dices. But  tho  pain  returning  violentk  about  two  the  ncxX 
morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutcly  neceflary  :  he  appeared  to 
be  out  of  danger^  an^t  coatinued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the 
Saturday  morning  following;  when,  to  the  inexprefTible  fui^ 
prife  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  hii^ 
laead  ;  and,  after  a  very  Hf^on  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes 
fo  as  they  never  returried  any  more,  {ie  continued  breathing 
till  between  fcyen  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day,  which 
was  May  17,  1729,  and  then  died*  in  his  54th  year.  The 
feme  year  was  printed  his  ^^  pxpofition  of  the  church  cate-  - 
chiiin,**  and  ten  volumes  of  fcrmons,  ii>  8vo.  His  Expofii^ion 
is  made  up  of  thofe  lectures  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning 
for  fome  months  in  tlie  year  at  St.  James's  church,  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  time  he  revifed  them  with  greqt  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance  was 
imniediately  animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Watcrland,  when  Dr. 
Sykes  took  up  the  eudgels  in  favour  of  Clarke.  A  controvcrfy 
cnfued  i  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  fide, 
with  the  titles  of  which  there  ib  no  ocqafion  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

After  fo  particular  an  account  f)f  Clarke's  life  and  writings,  it 
may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  his .  charafler  ^  yet  as 
it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mailcrly  manner  by  two  great  men,  it 
may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear  what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr. 
Have  thcD;^  late  bp.  of  Chichefter,  and  author  of  *^  The  difiiculties 
and  difcouragcments  which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgement,"  fpeaks  of  him  in  that  pamphlet  in 
the  follovwng  terms :  "  Dr.  Clarke,"  fays,  he,  "  is  a  man  who  h^^ 
all  the  good  qualities  that  can  meet  together  to  recommend  him* 
He  is  poflefl'ed  of  all  the  parts  of  learning  that  are  valuable  in 
a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few  poflefs  any  finglc  one.  He 
'  has  joined  to  a  eood  ikiil  in  the  three  learned  languages  a  great 
compafs  of  the  beil  philofophy  and  mathematics,  as  appears  by 
his  latin  works ;  and  his  englifti  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of 
Ids  own  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  4iv\nity,  and  have  done 
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to  nmeh  fervioe  to  relirion,  ^s  would  make  any  other  maa, 
that  was  not  under  the  fuTpicion  of  herefy^  fecure  of  the  friend- 
ihip  and  efteem  of  alt  good  churchmen,  efpecially  of  the  clergy. 
And  to  ail  this  piety  and  learning,  and  the  good  ufe  that  ha^ 
been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper  happy  beyond  expreffion ; 
a  fweet,  eafyj  niodeft,  inofFeiltive;  obliging  behaviour  adorns 
all  his  anions;  and  no  paffiod^  vanity,  infolence,  or  oftentation, 
appears  either  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  i  and  yet  thcfc  faults 
are  often  incident  to  the  beft  men^  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
fatxon,  and  writing  stgainft  Impertinent  and  iinreafonablc  ad- 
verfaxies,  efpecially  fUch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  virtue 
smd  religion;  This  is  tl\e  learning,  this  the  temper  of  the  man^ 
whofe  (tudy  of  the  fcriptiires  has  betrayed  him  into  a  fufpicion 
of  fome  heretic^il  opinions." 

Bilboj^  Hoadly,  who  is  the  other  great  man  I  mean,  writes 
thus  of  Clarke :  *^  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  natural  genius,  excel- 
lent enough  td  have  placed  him  in  the  fuperior  rank  of  meii 
without  the  acquirements  of  learning ;  and  of  learning  enough 
to  have  rendered  a  much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very  coh- 
Cderablc  in  the  virays  of  the  world.    But  in  him  they  were 
both   uxlited  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe  who  were  of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  knew  not  which  to  admire  moll.     The 
firft  ftrokes  of  knowledeei  in  fome  of  its  branches^  feemed  td 
be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him :  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right 
in  his  mind,  as  foon  zi  iny  thing  could  ^pear ;  and  td  be  the 
very  tanie,  wliich  afterwairds  grew  up  with  him  into  perfec- 
tidn^  as  the   ftrength  and  cultivation  of  his  miind  iiicreafed.  * 
He  had  one  happinefs  very  rarely  known  among  the  greateit 
men,  that  his  memory  was  alnioft  equstl  to  his  judgementji 
which  is  as  great  a  character  as  Can  well  be  given  of  it/* 
Then,  after  obferving  how  great  the  do^or  was  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  learnings  he  goes  on  thus :  *^  If  in  any  one 
6f  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled  only  fo  much  as  he 
did  in  dll,  this  alone  would  juftly  have  entitled  him  to  the 
hame  of  a  great  man»     But  there  is  fonlething  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary^  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  excel,  not  only  in  thofe 
parts  <^  knowledge  which  require  the  fttongeft  judgement,  but 
in  thofe  which  want  th^  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo  ; 
and  it  is  fo  feldoni  feen,  that  one  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 
logy, is  at  the  fame  time  ikilfuUy  fond  of  all  critical  and  claf- 
fical  learning}  or  excellent  in  the  {5hyfical  and  mathematical 
iludiesf  or  well  framed  for  metaphyfical  and  abftrafl  reafon* 
ings ;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarkecl,  in  how  particular  a  tnzn^ 
xier,  and  to  how  high  a  degree,  divinity  and  mathematics,  ex- 
perimental philofophy  and  claflical  learning,  metaphyfics  and 
critical'  Qiillj  all  of  theiti,  various  and  difrcrent   as  they  are 
amongft  themfelves,  united  in  Dr.  Clarke."    Afterwards  tlie 
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bifhop  informs  us,  how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and  frientf- 
fliip  was  fought  after  by  the  greatefl:  lovers  of  virtue  and  know, 
ledge ;  what  regard  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons  of 
the  law  J  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majefty  queea 
Caroline  took  in  his  converfation  and  friendfhip :  for  **  feldom 
a  week  palfed,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  flie  did  not  receive  fomc 
proof  of  the  grcatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  force  of  his 
lupeiior  undcrllanding." 

"  If  any  one  fliould  afk,**  continues  the  bifliop,''  "  as  it  is 
natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  this  great  man  was 
never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  mud  anfwer,  that  it  was 
neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor  the  fa\'our  of  fontc 
in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed  him.  But  he  had  reafons 
within  his  own  bread,  which  hindered  him  from  either  feeking 
after,  or  accepting  any  fuch  promotion.  Of  thefe  he  was  the 
proper,  and  indeed  tne  only  judge:  and  therefore  I  fay  no 
more  of  them."  The  truth  is,  hib  fcruples  about  fubfcription 
were  very  great ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Sykes,  who  obferves, 
in  his  eulogium  of  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Whxfton's 
Hiftorical  Memoirs,  that  "  the  dortor  would  often  wifh,  that 
tliofe  things  whidi  were  fufpcfted  by  many,  and  judged  un- 
lawful by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  confidered,  and  not  made 
terms  of  communion.  He  tliought  it  would  be  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  to  fee  the  occafioi^s  of  good  and  learned  men's  fcruples  re- 
moved out  of  the  public  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  chriilianity  reduced  to  the  New  'J  eftamcnt  only  j 
and  rhat  it  would  be  right  to  have  nothin|:^  required  from  tire 
preachers  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.  This 
he  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of  fiu- 
c:rc  chrilHans  cafy  and  quiet.  This  he  believed  would  make 
men  much  more  r^aritable  to  one  another ;  and  make  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  and  (late  tranfaft  their  important  affairs 
with  greater  cafe  and  freedom  from  difturbanccs."  Upon 
the  whole,  bifliop  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that 
*^  by  Dr.  Claike's  death,  the  world  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a 
light,  and  mallcrly  a  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet 
appeared  amongfl:  us ;  and,"  fays  he  in  the  conclufion  of  nis 
account,  "  as  his  woiks  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  re- 
mainj;  to  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  1  may  flatter 
niyfelf  that  thi^  faint  and  imperfert  account  of  him  may  be 
tranfmittcd  down  with  them.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  thouglit 
a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  arid  fclf-intereftcdnefs,  if,  be- 
ing fearful  led  every  thing  clfe  (houid  prove  too  weak  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  being,  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to 
prop  and  fupport  my  own.  1  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  rcafon 
to  expeft  that  any  thing  of  mine,  without  fuch  an  aflTidance, 
can  live,  I  fliail  think  mylclf  greatly  rccompcnfcd  for  the  want 
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nf  any  other  memorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity 
thus  clofely  joined  with  his  j  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of,  and 
fpokc  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  charadler  of  The  friend 

of  Dr.  Cl-ARKE." 

We  mud  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Clarke  married  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  reftor  of  Little 
Miffingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblamable 
behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  Some  curious  little 
anecdotes  of  Dr,  Clarke  are  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1783. 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  a  preacher  and  writer  of  confiderable 
note,  whofe  works  are  ftill  in  vogue  anxong  the  ordinary  fort 
of  readers,  was,  during  the  interregnum  and  at  the  time  of 
the  ejeftion,  n>:nifter  of  St.  Bennet  Fink  in  London.     He  was 
one  of  the  commilhoners  at  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  with  great 
I        decency  and   moderation.     He  was  efteemed  by  all  that  knew 
!        him  for  his  probity  and  Induftry.     Died  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1 6x8  !•     The  moft  valuable  of  his  writings  are  i.  his  Lives 
j        fif  the  Puritan  Divines,  2.  his  Martyrologv,  3.  his  Marrow  of  Ec-  « 
^leCaftical  Hiftory,  and  4.  his  Lives  of  feveral  eminent  perfons 
m  this  latter  age. 
I  CLARKE  (William),  an  englifli  divine,  was  bom  at  Hagh- 

i       inon-Abbcy  in  Shroplhire,  in  1696  ;  and  after  a  grammar  educa- 
I        tion  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  feiit  to  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elefted  fellow,  January  1717;  B.  A. 
I        1731  ;  M.  A-  1735.     He  was  prefcnted  by  archbiftiop  Wake, 
in   1724,  to  .the  reftory  of  Buxtediu  Suffex,  at  the  particular 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Wotton ;    and  in  1738  was  elected 
I       prebendary  and  refidentiary  of  Chichefter,  and  in  1770  chan- 
cellor of  that  church  and  vicar  of  Amport,  which  he  did  not 
I       long  enjoy,  .dying  OQt,  21,  177 1.     He  married  a  daughter  of 
;       the  learned  Dr.  Wotton,  by  whom  he  left  a  Ton  and  daughter : 
^       the  fon,  Edward  >Clarke,  publifhed  fome   "  Letters  concerning 
I       the  Spaniifa  N:»tion/'  in  1762.    He  wrote  a  learned  preface  to 
I       Dr.  Wotton's  «  Collcftion  of  the  Welch  Laws  :"  but  his  prin- 
.       cipal  work,  in  which  he  introduced  the  famous  Chichefter  in- 
fcription,   is,   '*  1  he   Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
I       Englifh  Coins,   1767,"  4to.     He  feems  to  have  been  alfo  a 
Tcry  vife^  as  well  as  learned  man  ^  for,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Bow- 
jcr,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  he  writes  thus :    **  I 
find  the  archbifhop  and  you  are  intimate  5  he  (Sicker)  trufts 
[       jou  with  his  fecrets :  but  I  could  tell  you  a  fecret  which  no- 
body knows  but  my  wife,  that  if  our  deanery  fliould  ever  be 
j       vacant  in  my  time  (which  is  not  likely),  I  would  not  accept  it. 
—1  would  no   more  go  into  a  new  way  of  life,  furnifh  new 
I       apartments,  &c.  than  Mrs.  Bowyer  would  go  to  a  lord  mayor's 
I       ball.    I  have  learnt  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  life  thefe  things 
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arc  not  worth  our  notice,"  April  8,  1767.  He  rcfigncd  Bux^ 
ted  to  his  fon  Nov.  4,  1768,  ^tcr  having  held  thit  rcftory  more 
than  34  years. 

CLARKE  (Edward),  M.  A,  formerly  reftor  of  Peppcrhar^ 
TOW  in  Surrey,  which  in  1769  he  reCgned  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Man- 
ning. Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  alfo  re£lor  of  Buited,  and  vicar 
of  Uckfield  and  Wilmington  in  SuiTex,  was  the  only  furviving 
fon  of  Mild  William  Clarke  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  grandfon  of 
the  famous  Dr.  William  Wotton.  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was, 
like  his  father,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  polite  fcholar ;  as  is  evi^ 
dent,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  from  a  letter  of  his  prefervcd 
dmong  Bowyer's  mircellaneous  trads,  dated  from  Bury,  Dec.  5. 
1753.    He  was  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  and 

J)UDli(hed  in  1755  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Italy,  and  verfes  occa- 
loned  on  reading  Montfaucon.  In  concert  with  Mr.  Bowyct 
he  projeAed  a  good  latin  dictionary,  by  reducing  that  of  Faoet 
from  its  prefent  radical  to  a  regular  form.  -  One  (ingle  (heet  of 
this  work  was  executed ;  when  the  defign  dropped  k)r  want  of 
due  encouragement.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  George 
William  earl  of  Briftol  two  years,  176©  and  1761,  during  hi$ 
embaiTy  at  Madrid;  and  on  his  return  publiflied,  in  1763,  a4to. 
volume  of  letters  concerning  the  Spanifli  nation ;  containing  much 
curipU9  and  ufeful  intelligente  relative  to  the  ftate  of  that  couny 
tty,  And  infcribed  to  lady  dowager  Middleton,  patronefs  of  Pepr 
perharrow.^  In  1768  he  fucceeded  to  the  re£loryof  Buxted, 
trhich  arch|>i(hop  Seeker  permitted  his  father  to  reiign  in  hi^ 
jfavoutj  and  from  that  time  refided  principally  on  his  livings  itt 
jSufle^,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  pafloral  charge,  and  the  edut 
ipation  of  a  numerous  family.  In  1777  he  dr^w  up  three  latin 
epitaphs,  on  his  father,  Mr.  Markland,  and  Dr.  T aylor,  which 
are  printed  in  the  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  latter  i  and  on 
this  occafion  he  tells  Mr.  Nichols :  '<  As  to  my  father,  his  name 
being  already  inferted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  the  ar- 
ticle jDr.  iVotion^  I  fhould  |>c  very  much  oUigcd  to  Mr.  Bowyet 
and  yourfelf,  if  *you  ^oi}ld  infert  a  note  there,  juft  mentiomn^ 
his  publications^  and  giving  a  fliort  charafber  of  him ;  and  I 
fhall  eftee^  it  a  great  favoi^r  if  Dr.  Kippis  will  infert  it.  I 
once  indeed  had  fome  thoughts  of  drawing  up  fbmething 
of  this  kind>  9s  a  panntation  tq  hi^  memory;  but  it  was 
with  a  view  of  prefixing  it  to  four  volumes  of  his  fermons^ 
which  I  hav|;  reacfy  for  the  prefs.  '  But,  as  I  doubted  much 
whetlier  the  bihliofola  would  giye  x^c  as  much  copy-money 
as«I  might  think  proper  to  a(k,  I  dropped  the  defign.'*  Mr. 
Bowyer  dying  a  tew  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  Mr, 
jClarke  wrote  alfo  9  latin  mfcription  to  his  memory.  In  1778 
he  printed  propofals  for  publiHiing  a  commentary  on  the  ' 
greek    teflament^  compiled   from    his  father's  MSS.   united 
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xiSk  the  labours  of  Marfelartd,  Bo^yfet-,  and  other  eminent 
<tifics.  This  projeft  alfo  provtid  abortive ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  publiflied  any  tiling  afterwards,  though  he  had 
very  ample  and  entertaining  (lores  accumulated  by  his  father 
and  himfelf.     He  died  in  the  month  of  November  1786. 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorraine,  a  celebrated  lahdfcape  painter,  was 
torn  in  1600,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool;  but  proving  extremely 
dull  and  heavy,  was  fooh  taken  thence  and  bound  an  apprentice 
'      to  a  paftry-cook,  wUh  whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.     After- 
I       ^ards  he  went  with  foPiw  youiig  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  livelihood  there  *;    but  being  tmabJe  to  fpeak  the 
language,   and  withal  very  ill-bred,  nobody  cared  to  fet  him  to 
M^ork,     Chance  brought  nim   at  length  to  Auguftino  Traflb, 
I       \rho  hired  him  to  f)c5und  his  colours,  cleari  his  pallet  and  pen- 
i      ci!s,  loolc   after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  dO  all 
1      his  houfeliold  -drudgery  5  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  fervant. 
i      His  dialler  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fome  of 
I      his  greiateil  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
I      tire,  and  the  den?ents  of  defign.     Claude  at  firft  did  not  know 
what  to  make  ofthofe  principles  of  art  j  but  being  encouraged, 
and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
ihem.    Theft  his  genius  Expanded  itfelf  apace,  and  he  culti- 
!      irtited  the  art  Mkrith  wonderful  eagerncfs.     He  removed  his  ftu- 
<fy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  aad  into  the  open  fields,  where 
he  would  continue  from  morning  to  nighty  taking  all  his  leflbns 
iVom'nature  hferfelf ;  and  by  niany  years  diligent  imitation  of  that 
cicellent  miftrefs,  he -climbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  pcrfec-. 
tion  in   landfeane  painting.     Sandraft  relates,   that  being  in 
the  fields  ^ith  nim',  for  th^  fake  of  ftudying  together,  Claude 
made  him  obferve,  with  as  much  mcety  as  if  he  had  been  well 
vcrfed  in  phyGcs,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame  view 
or  i5rofpe<^ ;  and  explained  why  it  appeared  fonietimes  after 
6xit  fafhibn,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refped  to  co- 
lours, as  the  metning  dew  ot  the  evening  ^-apours  more  or  lefs 
prevailed.     His  merhdry  was  fo  good   that   he   would  paint 
ifriih  great  faithfulneft  when  he  got  home,  what  he  had  feen. 
abroad.     He   was  fo   abforbed  in  his  labours,  that  he  never 
viSted  any  body.     The  ftudy  of  his  profeflion  was  his  amufe- 
ment,  and^  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating  his  talent,  he  drew 
fomc  pitlutes  which  made  his  name  defcrvedly  famous  through- 
oot  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting  to  which  he  applied  him- 
felf.     He    has  befcn  univerfally  admired  for  his  pleafant  and 
moil   agreeable  invention  5    for  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring, 
and  the  charming  variety  and  tendernefs  of  his  tints ;  for  kis 
anfuldiilribution  of  the  lights  and  (hadows,  for  his  wonderful 
conduft  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage 
aEd  harmony  of  his  cotapofitions.     Upon  tlie  whole,  Claude 
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may  be  produced  as  an  inftance  to  prove  that  conftant  an4 
afliduous  application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius ;  or, 
if  this  will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view, 
where  nobody  fufpeded  any  genius  was.  This  induftry  how- 
ever he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  difficulty  :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much  com- 
mended for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well  as  oil. 
He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  Italian 
princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces*  He  died  in  1682,  and  was 
buried  at  Rome. 

CLAUDE   (John),  a  miniftcr  of  the  church  of  Paris,  bom 
at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  16 19,  was  one  of 
the  greateft  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion.     He  ftudied 
as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father,  who  was  alfo  a  minifter  j 
and  afterwards,  going  through  a  courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordain- 
ed at  Montauban  in  1645.    He  was  made  minifter  of  a  churcl^ 
•of  Fief,  called  la  Freine,  where  he  ofiiciated  a  twelvemonth. 
Afterwards  he  became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Afric  in  Ro- 
vcrgne ;  and  eic;ht  years  after,  paftor  of  that  of  Mimes.     As 
the  proteftants  nad  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  Claude 
had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his  chief  talentSji 
which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological  fubjef):;    and  he 
ufed  to  read  private  ledures  to  fuch  as  were  candidates  for  the 
miniftry.      He  had    undertaken  to  refute   the  piece,    called 
^*  The  Method,"    which  was  written  by   cardinal  Richelieu 
Qgainft  the  proteftants ;  but  hearing  that  Martel,  the  profeilbr 
fS  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a  fynodical  commiffion  for  that 
purpofe,  he  laid  afide  that  defign.    Having  oppofed,  in  the 
lynod  of  the  Lower  Languedoc,  a  man  wnom  the  court  had 
won  over  to  attempt  a  re-union,  he  was  punifhed  for  it  by  ^ 
decree  pf  council,  which  forbade  him  the  exercife  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  minifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them 
eight  years  at  Mimes.    He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poffibky 
this  refolution  taken  off;  Uiid,  after  ftaying  there  fix  months 
to  no  purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he 
preached  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  moft  famous  difpute  that  <!ver  was  carried  on  in  France 
between  the  proteftants  and  roman  patholics.  The  occafion  of 
it  was  thi8.r— Meff.  de  PortrRoyal  were  at  jihat  time  ufing  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  mak^  a  convert  of  Mr.  de  Turcnne  to 
the  lomifti  religion ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  him  with 
a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pretended  to  (hew  that  the  pro- 
left^nt  churches  \i^A  al^^ays  believed  what  is  taught  in  that  of 
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tlie  fomanifts  concerning  the  real  prefence^  and  that  a  change 
of  belief,  fuch  as  the  proteftants  fuppofe,  is  impoilible.     Mr. 
dc  Turcnnc's  lady,  who  always  dreaded,  what  happened  after 
her  deceafe,  namely,  tliat  her  hufband  would  turn  roman  ca« 
thoUc,  did  aU  that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  pro« 
teilant  faith.     For  this  reafon  (he  caufed  an  anfwcr  to  be  made 
to  the  piece  of  MeiT.  de  Portr Royal,  and  Claude  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  it.    He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  adqiirably  well  upon 
this  occaiion,    that  fcveral  copies  were  taken  of  liis  anfwer^ 
which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed  it  could  not  have  been  made 
much   more  public.      Meff.   de   Port-Royal  hearing  of  this, 
thoaght  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  anfwer  it ;  which  they 
did,  by  publiflung,  in  1664,  the  famous  work  intituled  "  The 
perpetuity  of  the  catholic  church  in  regard  to  its  dofkrine  of 
the  cucharift/'     It   contains    the    iivft   piece,  and  a  reply  to 
Qaude's  anfwer.     This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Montauban, 
wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  firft  anfwer  in  1666. 
This  work  is  intituled,  "  An  anfwer  to  two  treatifes,  intituled^ 
The   perpetuity,   &c."      There  is  no  doubt  but  the  merit  o£ 
Claude's  book  contributed  greatly  to  its  fame ;  n.;verthelefs,  the 
ftate  in  which  janfenifm  was  gt  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe 
of  the  mighty  noife  it  made.      For  tlie  janfenifts  confidered 
Claude  s  triun^ph  as  pothing,  provided  it  could  but  leflen  the 
joy  of  Meff.  d^  Port-Royal  5  and  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  pro- 
moting their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places  his  name  and 
merit.     Arnauld  undertook  to  refute  Claude's  book,  and  pub- 
lilhed  a  large  volume  in  1669.     Father  Nouet,  a  famous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,  and  publiOied  a  book  againft  Claude, 
who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed  in  1668.    Some 
prefer  this  anfwer  tq  his  other  pieces ;  and  we  are  told  it  wss . 
his  own  favourite  piepe.     The  author  of  the    **  Journal  dcs 
fjavans**  difcharged  his  artillery  agalnft  Claude,  by  inferting  an 
cixxzOt  of  that  jefijit's  book :  and  this  occafioned  Claude  to  pub- 
liQi  a  very  witty  provinciale  agair^ft  thp  author  of  the  JournaL 
It  is  an  anonymous  letter,  and  intituled,  "  A  letter  from  a  pro- 
vincial to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal  of  the  28th  of  June 
1667  i"  which  letter  was  anfwered  by  the  joumalift  fome.timc 
after.    This  contelk  went  no  farther ;  but  with  regard  to  Ar- 
nauld, who  had  added  two  more  volumes  to  the  former,  Claude 
was  forced  to  engage  in  a  very  laborious  ftudy,  in  order  to  exr 
amine  the  tenets  of  the  greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eaftern 
fchifmatics :  and  he  (hewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.     The  janfenifts  only  made  a  general 
reply  to  Claude's  book.     They  publiflied  their  "  Juft  prejudices 
againft  calvinifm  :*'  which  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  tne  be  ft 
vorks,  fays  Bayle,  that  cither  himfelf  or  any  other  proteftant 
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ckrgfmHn  ever  cditipofed.  It  is  intitulid,  ^*  Defi^b  d*  It  He- 
formation,"  firft  printed  at  koan  in  1673,  ^^^  afterwards  at 
the  Hague  in  1682. 

Claude,  as  we  have  obfervcd,  was  eleftcd  minifter  of  the 
church  of  Montauban:  it  was  about  1662.  Four  years  after 
he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  excrcife  his  funfllions  there,  which 
obliged  hiffi  to  go  a  fccond  titnt*  to  Paris.  He  contitiued  therd 
near  nine  months,  without  being  able  to  remove  the  obflacl^s  of 
his  return  to  Montauban.  During  this  interval,  he  was  invited 
to  the  church  of  Bourdeaux ;  btit  the  congregation  of  Charen- 
ton,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  a  p^rfon  of  Claude's  abilities,  gave 
him  alfo  an  invitation  in  1666.  From  that  timd  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edifl:  of  Nantz,  he  did  very  great  fervice  to  that 
church,  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent  works  j  arid 
by  the  minute  attention  he  paid  to  the  afiairs  whSch  the  depu- 
ties of  provinces  communicated  to  him.  No  man  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  head  either  a  confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to 
difputc  off-hand.  He  difcovered  this  latter  talent  in  the  laft 
conference,  which  Mad.  de  Dnras  deCred  to  hear.  This  lady, 
it  fecms,  would  not  forfake  her  religion,  till  (he  had  heard 
Claude  arid  the  bifliop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefencc : 
ihe  accordingly  had  her  wifh ;  for  thefe  two  illuRrious  chariipions 
difputed  at  the  countcfs  de  Roie's  her  filter's,  the  ift  of  March 
1678.  Eacfh  difputant  wrbtc  the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  afcribed  the  viftory  to  himfelf.  Thefe  relations  Were  at 
firft  only  handed  about  in  MS.  but  at  laft  the  bifliop  of  Meaux 
publilhcd  hfe  in  1682,  and  that  df  Claude  followed  foon  after. 
Claude  was  diftinjguilhcd  from  the  relt  of  the  minifters,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He,  like  jtheAi,  hdd  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it:  but 
the  romifli  clergy  found  means  to  ihorten  even  that  titne.  For, 
0£l.  22,  ^685,  the  day  on  which  the  revocation  of  the  edifl:  of 
Nant2  was  regiftered  at  Pa;-is,  Claude  at  ic  in  the  morning  was 
ordered  to  ieave  France  in  24  hours.  He  obeyed  with  the  ut- 
iftoft  fubmiffion ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
rten,  who  was  ordered  to  condu6l  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France;  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 

£;t  treated  him  with  civilry.  He  fet  out  from  Paris  in  the 
ruiTels  coach;  and  his  fame  flying  before  him,  procured  him 
feveral  obliging  offices  from  many  perfons  in  his  journey.  He 
pafled  through  Cambray,  where  he  lay ;  and  was  there  pre- 
fented  with  fome  refreftiments  by  the  jefuits.  The  father 
reclor  did  Claude  the  honour  to  pay  him  a  viCt,  which  Claude 
returned  5  and  the  diflerencc  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this 
obliging  corrcfpondcnce  and  marks  of  mutual  efteem. 

He  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge;  where  he  met  with 

a  very  kind  recepciuny  and  was  honoifted  with  a  confiderable 
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pcaSon  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  ufcd  to  preach  from  time 
to  time  at  the  Hap;tte ;  and  his  laft  fermon  was  on  Cfariftmas- 
iday  1686:  where  he  difplayc4  his  excellent  talent  fo  admirably, 
that  the  princefs  of  Grange  was  greatly  afFefted  atid  cxtremelr 
pkafed  with  hitn.  C}«iude  had  not  a  pleafing  Voice  j  which 
*ga?c  occafion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  Morus,  "  that  all  the 
voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own :"  but  this  did  not  leflen 
the  great  far-ne  nnd  efteem  in  which  his  fermons  were  held* 
On  the  Chriftmas*day  we  hate  mentioned,  he  was  fcizcd  with 
to  illncfs,  df  which  he  died  Jan.  13^  1687  ;  and  his  death  was 
jaft  matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  mofe,  as  thinking,  that  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrel?  would  not  have  broke  out 
among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fince  given  fo  much  plea- 
fore  to  the  roman  catholics:  yet  others  have  believed,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any 
man  to  have  prevented  thent. 

Claude  married  in  1648 ;  and  his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac 
Claude,  March  5,  1655.  His  father  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
bred  him  to  the  miniftry^  He  ftudicd  in  the  univerfitics  of 
France  i  after  \j^hich  he  returned  to  his  father,  who  completed 
hJm  in  nis  ftu^ies,  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He 
was  examined  at  Sedan  in  1678,  arid  judged  very  worthy  of  be- 
ing admitte4  into  the  miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  the  congre- 
ption  of  the  church  of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis ;  and  his  father 
had  the  fatisfa£|ion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  in  1678,  and 
to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  when 
he  rctirpd  to  Hollaiid  in  1685.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  July  2^, 
1695,  after  having  publilhcd  many  excellent  works  of  hisde- 
ceafed  father. 

^  CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius),  a  latin  poet,  flouriihed  in  the 
ivth  ccijtury,  under  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  his  fons  Ar* 
cadius  and  Hpnorius.  Many  learned  men  imagine  him  to  have 
been  bom  at  Alexandria  in  ^gy pt :  others  however  have  made  a 
Spaniard  of  him ;  others  a  Frenchman  ;  and  Plutarch  and  Po- 
litian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  nativity* 
Be  diis  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  395^^ 
when  he  was  about  30  years  old,  and  there  he  infinuated  him- 
felf  into  Stilico's  favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities 
bodi  for  civil  and  military  afiairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was 
now  become  fo  confiderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be 
faid  for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftern  empire.  Sti^ 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death :  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  Jiis  perfon  and 
fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was  captain 
pf  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feern^  to  have'fucceeded  Stilico ; 

for 
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for  we  find  hiix^  in  an  eptftle  to  that  miniilery  heavily  venting 
his  forrowsj  and  compkuning  of  Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unfor- 
giving temper. 

There  is  a  reafon  however  to  think,  that  he  rofc  afterwards 
to  great  favour,  and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  roi- 
Jitary.  Nay,  if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miftaken,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  granted  htm  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any 
that  had  ever  been  beftowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they 
tell  us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered 
.;i  (latue  to  be  eredled  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum,  with  a  verv 
honourable  mfcription  :  and  ,this  they  confirm  by  the  late  dis- 
covery of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examined  by 
Pomponius  Lrecus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was  judged  to  be 
tlie  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  (latue  in  brafs.  The  infcription  runs 
thus :  "  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune  and  notarv,  and 
among  other  noble  accompliih men ts,  the  mod  excellent  otpoetSp 
though  his  own  poems  are  fufhcient  to  render  his  name  immor- 
tal, yet  as  a  tedimony  of  their  approbation,  the  moil  learned  and 
happy  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  lenate,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  ere£led  and  placed  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan."  Under  the  infcription  was  placed  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  le(s  glorious  to  the 
poet: 

Rome  and  the  Czfars  here  his  ftatue  raife, 
Who  Homer*8  genius  joined  to  Virgil's  layg. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  eileem  for  Claudian,  and  re- 
commended and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  for- 
tune in  Libya,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully  in  an  epiftle 
which  he  addrelTes  to  Serena  from  thence,  a  little  before  his 
weddmg-day. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  (acred  fubjefls,  which, 
through  miftake,  have  been  afcribed  bv  fome  critics  to  Clau- 
idian ;  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thougtit  a  chriftian.  But  St. 
Auflin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  favs,  that 
he  was  a  heathen ;  and  Paulus  Orofius  the  hiftorian,  wno  like- 
wife  flouriflied  about  that  time,  fays  the  fame.  Gyraldus  there- 
fore juilly  blames  the  ignorant  credulity  of  Barthius  and  others, 
who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to  Claudius  Claudianus ;  and 
rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius  Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet 
of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  contemporary  with  Sidonius  ApoUina^ 
ris,  who  commends  him  at  large.  The  time  of  Claudian's  death 
is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life 
than  what  are  to  be  colle£ked  from  his  works.  Father  Rapin 
fays  of  this  poet,  that  he  has  (hewn  but  little  judgment  in  his 
writings.  The  father  is  rather  fevere,  but  not  without  a  foun- 
dation for  his  ccnfure  ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus  on  the 
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oAcrhand,  that  there  arc  many  flowers  in  Claudian  which  de- 
fcrve  to  be  gathered,  and  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  tafte,  be 
found  of  jrrcat  ufe. 

CLAVIUS  (Christopher),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Bamberg  in  Germany,  1537  ;  and  became  a  Jefuit. 
Theyfent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  confidered  as  the- Euclid 
of  his  age;  and  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  employed  him,  with  other 
learned  men,  in  the  correftion  of  the  calendar.  Clavius  ac- 
quitted kimfeif  well,  and  defended  the  new  calendar  againft  Jo- 
feph  Scaliger,  who  had  attacked  it  with  his  ufual  malignity. 
The  works  of  Clavius,  of  which  the  principal  are  his  Arith- 
metic, and  Commentaries  upon  Euclid,  have  been  printed  in  five 
volumes,  fol.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1612. 

CLAYTON  (Dr.  Robert),  a  prelate  of  great  learning,  of 
dtftingutihed  worth  and  probity,  and  a  refpeftable  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  at  London,  was  advanced 
to  thebiihopric  of  Killala,  Jan.  23,  1729  ;  tranflated  to  the  fee 
ofCorke,  Dec.  19,  1735;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26,1745; 
and  died,  much  lamented,  Feb.  25,  1758.  His  publications 
arc,  I.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N*  461, 
p.  813,  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70  years  old  (at  Iniih- 
anan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Cork),  who  faid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. 

2.  The  chronology  of  the  hebrew  bible  vindicated;  1751,  4to. 

3.  An  impartial  enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Mefliah;  in  two  letters  to  an  eminent  jew>  1751,  8vo.  4.  An 
Eflay  on  Spirit :  175 1,  8vo.  5.  A  vindication  of  the  Hidories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  1752,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1753. 
6.  A  defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  1753,  8vo.  7.  A  journal 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,'  tranflated 
from  a  manufcript  written  by  the  prefetto  of  JEgypt,  in  com- 
pany with  foroe  miflionaries  de  propaganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo: 
to  which  are  added,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  mythology  of  the  antlent  heathens  [;h],  1753,  8vo.  two  edi- 
tions 4C0.  and  8vo.     It  was  foon  after  this  publication  that  his 

[a]  To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries*  to  this  defign  efledled."     [The  bi(hop  pro- 

whom  this  book  wat   in(cribeU,    biihop  pofed  to  have  $;iven  lOO  L  per  annum  for 

CLyton  obferved,    chat  as  the    Journal  five  years.]     The  prrietto  of  /£gvpc  had 

pviicuUrly  defcribes  many  places  in  the  with  iiim    perfons   acquainted   with  the 

witderoefs,  where   great  numbers  of  an-  arabtCy    greek,    hebrew,    fyriac,    copiic, 

ttent  characters  are  hewn  in  the  rocks ;  it*  latin,  armenian,    lurkifli,  engiiih,  illyrt- 

apcrfoav^as  fent  (o  live  feme  time  among  can,    german  and   bohemian   languages; 

the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  cha-  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of 

faSers,   and  fome  helps,  by  which  the  the  characters  which  were  cut  in  the  faid 

iBtieot  hebrew  charaAers,  now  loft,  may  rock  12  and  14  feet  high  with  great  in- 

be recovered.  He  added,  **  1  do  not  know  duftry.     The  biOiop  declared,  that  he  did 

»hom  to  apply  to,  more  propeily  to  look  not  make  this  propofal  as  a  matter  of  cu- 

out  for  a  fuitable  pcrfon.      As  to  the  ex-  riolJty,  but  as  it  might  be  of  great  fervicc 

pence,  I  am  willing  to   bear  any  propor-  to  the  chfillian  revelation,  b)  corroborat- 

Uon  you  flull  think  proper,  in  order  to  have  lag  the  hillory  of  Mofcs. 

lordihip 
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lordfhip  became  (in  March  1754)  a  fellow  of  the  Societj  of  An- 
tiquaries. 8.  Some  thoughts  op  fplf-lovej  innate  ideas,  tree-will; 
taile,  fentiments,  liberty  and  neccflity,  &c.  1 754^  8vo.  9.  A  vin- 
dication of  the  old  and  new  teftament,  part  ii.  adorned  with  feve- 
ral  explanatory  cuts,  1754^  8v6.  10.  Letters  [b]  bctwejen  the  bi- 
fiiop  c*#"CIogher  and  Mr.  William  Penn  concerning baptifm,  1755^ 
Svo.  II.  A  fpeech  made  in  the  houfe  of  Idrds  in  Ireland,  oh 
Monday,  Feb.  2,  1756,  for  omitting  the  niccne  and  athanaCan! 
creeds  out  of  the  liturgy,  &c.  1756,  8vo.  third  edition  i774«.  I^* 
A  vindication,  part  iii.  1758,  8vo.  Th^  tlvce  parts  of  the  vindi- 
cation, with  the  EiTay  on  fpirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in 
one  volume,  8vo,  1759;  with  fome  additional notes^  and  an  in* 
dex  of  texts  of  fcripture  illuftrated  or  explained. 

This  benevolent  prelate  highly  efteemed  the  friendfliip  of  Mr. 
Bowyer,  honoured  him  with  a  regular  and  not  unfrequent  cor- 
refpondence,  and  prefented  him  with  the  copy-right  of  all  his 
valuable  writings  [cj. 

CLEANTHUiS,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  born  at  ValTuS  in  the 
Troade  in  Afia,  from  an  athletic  became  a  follower  of  Zeno. 
He  got  his  bread  by  dr^^wing  water  in  the  night,  that  he  might 
give  the  day  to  (ludy.  Being  cited  before  the  arqopagus  to  de- 
clare how  he  gained  his  livelihood,  he  brought  witji  him  a  gar- 
dener and  a  country-woman :  he  drew  water  for  the  one,  and 
kneaded  dough  for  the  other.  The  judges  were  ordering  him 
a  prefent ;  but  Cleanthus,  who  had  a  treafure  in  his  labour,  re- 
fufed  to  accept  of  it.     After  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  fupplied  hi^ 

[b}'*  Hiivingfome  years  agQl>cen  in-  turnitig  on  iti  own  centre.     In  vindict- 

julged  with  a  copy  of  the  following  letters^  lion  of  hinfelf,  he  fent  me  the  inclofcii 

aficr  Tome  impoitunity  I  have  at  length  letter  to  print,  if  I  thought  proper.     As 

o\>taIncd  a  permilBon  for  their  publication ;  I  would  not  publt(h  any  thing  now  under 

which  I  was  the  more  defirous  of*  as  I  ap-  his  namei  which  (hould  be  thought  a  ma« 

prehend  it  may  be  of  iervice  to  have  •  nifeft  abfurdity ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  pro*- 

friendly  debate  on  one  of  the  facra  meats  per  judge  how  far  whit  he  has  here  ad- 

of  the  Church  of  England  made  known  ;  vanced  is  fo^  I  would  humbly  beg  the  fa- 

.  wheie  the  reader*  whatever  he  (hall  de-  vour  of  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  think 

terminc,  will  receive  apleafure  at  leaft  in  it  barely  plaufible.     I  do  not  prefume  to 

feeing  a  difpute,  concerning  fo  important  afk  your  decifion  on  the  quelUon  $    buV* 

an  article  of  religion)  carried  on  without  a  only  to  fay  whether  what  he  hath  pro-^ 

breach  of  its  eflfential  charadcritlrcst  clia-  duccd  hath  the  appearance  of  probability^ 

fity  and  candour.  "•»-«- Ad vertifement  of  which  is  the  chief  objeAof  the  prefs,  and 

Mr.  liowyer.prehztd  to  the  Letters.  in  general  the  utmoft  attainment  of  hu- 

[c]  That  biihop  Clayton's  confidence  man  inquiries.  I  have  farther  to  alk  par- 
was  not  mifplaced*  will  appear  by  the  don,  if  my  regard  to  his  chancier  hatfa 
following  1  titer,  which  was  fent  by  Mrs  made  ne  exceed  my  own,  when  1  Tub- 
Bowyer  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated  fcribe  myfelf,  rev.  (ir,  your  mioft  humMe 
Aibonomer-royal :  fervant,  VV.  Bowy  a  r.  " 

<*  It  t  V.  s  1 K,  Nov.  9,  1 758.        We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  returned! 

Before  the  biihop  of  CJogfacV  died»  he  by  Dr.  Bradley,  or  whether  his  advancing 

fell  under  the  ceufure  of  fome  aftrono-  infirmities  prevented  bis  returning  any; 

inrrs,  for  having  ailertcd  [in  the  fecond  the  blihop'a  letter,  however^  did  not  ap> 

part  of  his  *  Vindication']  that  the  moon  pear  in  print. 
kept  the  (ame  lact  to  the  earth  without 

place 
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phcc  In  the  poftiqo,  haviag  among  hb  diC:ipIie$»  I^ng  AntigQ* 
BUS,  and  Chryfippus,  who  was  his  fucc^flbr.  This  philofopher, 
who  flquriihed  about  240  yean  before  thp  vulgar  xra,  died  at 
the  age  of  90.  Like  the  generality  of  th^  ftoics,  he  held  that 
a  man  ought  neither  to  praiic  nor  lament  his  delliny,  neither  af- 
fume  any  merit  from  his  virtues,  nor  dcfpife  himfelf  for  his  vices. 
Moral  and  phyfical  evil  appeared  to  him  notiefs  neceflary  to  th^ 
beauty  of  the  upiverfe  tlian  moral  s^nd  phyfical  good*  His  no<- 
tiou  of  perfe.£tion  was  voluntarily  to  fubmit  to  an  unavoidably 
fate.    He  patiently  put  up  with  th^  witticifms  of  his  brother 

!)hiIofophers.  One  of  them  having  called  him  an  afs :  ^^  Yes,** 
aid  he,  "  I  am  2icno's,  and  the  only  oj^e  that  can  carry  hi^ 
pack.**  Being  reproached  one  day  with  his  timidity :  "  It  i»  91 
nappy  defe£t/'  h^  replied^  *^  it  preferve^  me  from  a  great  many 
faults."  At  another  time  he  was  blamed  for  fuch  Gngularity  in 
his  opinions;  he  anfwered :  ''  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  be  a 
philofopher,  if  I  thought  like  others,  and  went  with  the  throne  V* 
'i^he  Athenians  offered  to  make  him  a  denben  of  their  city* 
**  Wbfi^t  then,"  returned  he,  "  is  it  a  difgracc  to  be  born  in  one 
city  and  not  in  another  ?  What  new  merit  fiiall  I  acquire  oa 
becoming  a  Greek  by  adoption  ?*'  He  compared  the  peripate- 
tics to  muG^al  inftruments  which  make  a  noife  without  hearing 
thcmfelves  9  a  comparifon  that  might  fuit  other  kSts  as  well  as 
Jthat. 

CLEGHORN  (Geoi?ge),  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at 
Gran  ton,  in  the  p;irifli  of  Crammond,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
1 8th  qC  Pecember  17 16.  His  father  died  in  1719,  and  left  a 
^idpw  and  five  children.  George,  whp  was  the  youngeft  fon, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Crammond,  and  in  the  year  17  2$  W9s  fent  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
further  inftruft^d  in  the  latin,  greek,  and  french  j  where,  to  a 
Cngular  proficiency  in  theu;  languages,  he  addc;d  a  eonfiderable 
ftock  of  mathematical  knowledge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1731  he  rcfolved  to  ftudy  phyiic  and  furgery,  and  had  the  nap- 
pioeis  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex« 
and.er  Monro,  a  nacpe  that  will  be  revered  in  that  untverfity  as 
long  as  Ccience  (hall  be  chcriflicd  and  cultivated.  This  great 
jnrofcflbr  was  eftecmcd  by  all,  but  moft  by  thofe  who  were  more 
unmediately  under  his  dire^ion.  It  was  the  lot  of  young  Cleg- 
horn  to  live  under  his  roof}  and  in  one  of  liis  letters  his  pupil 
appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  this  Qircum- 
flanee  ;  obfervino^  that  ^^  his  amiable  xnanners  and  unremitting 
zAlviij  in  promotmffthc  public  welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  his 
acquaintance^  but  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  under 
his  roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  converfation,  and  the  invariable  benignity  of  his  dif- 
pofition."    For  five  years  he  continued  to  profit  by  the  inftruc- 

tion 
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tion  and  exattipfe  of  his  excellent' maft^r,  tifiting  patients  irt 
■company  with  him,  and  af lifting  at  the  dlflefl  ions  in  the  anato* 
Biical  theatre ;  at  the  fame  time  he  attended  in  their  turn  the 
leftures  in  botany,  riiateria  rncdica,  chemiftry,  and  the  theory 
-and  practice  of  medicine ;  and  by  extraordinary  diligence  he  at- 
-ttacled  the  notice  of  all  his  preceptors;  On  Dr.  Fothergiirs  ar- 
rival from  England  at  this  univerfity,  in  the  year  1733,  Dr- 
Cleghorn  was  introduced  to  his  acquaintance,  diid  foon  became 
bis  infeparable  companion.  Thefe  twin  pupils  then  ftudied  to- 
jgether  the  fame  branches  of  fcience  under  the  fame  mafters, 
with  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs  ;  they  frequently  met  to  compare 
the  notes  they  had  collefted  from  the  profeflbrs,  and  to  com- 
municate their  refpeftive  obfervations.  Their  moments  Of  re- 
laxation, if  that  time  can  be  called  relaxation  which  is  devoted 
10  focial  ftudies,  were  fpent  in  a  felevll  fociety  of  felloitr-flu- 
dents,  of  which  Fothergill,  Ruflcl,  and  Cuming,  were  affoci- 
'ates  5  a  fociety  fince  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Royal 
•Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  the  year  1736,  when  young  Clcghorn  had  (catcely 
entered  into  his  twentieth  year,  fo  great  had  been  his  ptogrefs, 
and  fo  high  a  chara6ler  had  he  acquired,  that  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  St.  Clair  he  was  appointed  furgeop  in  the  22d  re- 
giment of  foot,  then  ftationed  in  Minorca,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  St.  Clair.  During  a  refidence  of  thirteen  years  in  that 
ifland,  whatever  time  could  be  fparcd  from  attending  the  duties 
«f  his  Ration,  he  employed  either  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of 
epidemic  difeafes,  or  in  gratifying  the  pafllon  he  early  imbibed 
for  anatomy,  frequently  ^i^^^^^^g  human  bodies,  and  thofe  of 
apes,  which  he  procured  from  fiarbary,  and  comparing  their 
Ihufture  with  the  dcfcriptions  of  Galen  and  Vefalius.  In  thefc 
purfuics  he  was  much  afilfted  by  his  correfpondent  Dr.  Fotherr 
gill,  wha  he  acknowledges  was  indefatigable  in  fearching  the 
London  (hops  fot  fuch  books  as  he  wanted,  and  in  forwarding 
them  by  the  earlieft  and  beft  opportunities. 

In  1749  he  left  Minorca,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  22d 
regiment  5  and  in  autumn  1750  he  went  to  London,  and,  dur- 
ing his  publication  of  "The  Difeafes  of  Minorca,'*  attended 
Dr.  Hunter's  anatomical  le£lures.  In  the  publication  of  his 
book  he  was  materially  affifted  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Of  this  work 
the  following  eulogium  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge  :  "  It  forms  a  juft  model  for  the  imitation  of  future  medi- 
cal writers  :  it  not  only  exhibits  an  accurate^ate  of  the  air,  but 
a  minute  detail  of  the  vegetable  producli^ns  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
concludes  with  medical  obfervations,  important  m  every  point 
of  viciv,  and  in  fome  inftances  either  new,  or  applied  in  a  man-r 
ner  which  preceding  praftitioners  had  not  admitted.*'  It  Is  a 
modern  praAice,  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Clcghorn^ 

to 
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to  recommend  acefcent  regetables  in  lowy  remittent,  and  pu* 
trid  fevers,  and  the  early  and  copious  exhibition  of  bark,  which 
had  been  interdi&ed  from  miftaken  fafts,  deduced  from  faUe 
theories. 

In  1751  the  do£lor  fettled  in  Dublin;  and,  in  imitation  of 
Monro  and  Hunter,  began  to  give'annual  courfes  of  anatomy. 
A  few  years  after  his  coming  to  Dublin  he  was  admitted  into 
the  univerfity  as  le£lurer  in  anatomy.  In  the  year  1784  the 
college  of  phyGcians  there  blefled  him  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  fince  tnat  time,  from  ledlurer  in  anatomy  he  was  made  pro- 
feObr  'y  and  had  likewife  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Irifli  Acadenly  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences^ 
which  is  now  eftabiiflied  by  royal  authority.  In  1777,  when 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  was  eftabliihed  at  Paris,  he  was  no- 
minated a  fellow  of  it. 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  Scotland^ 
he  fent  for  his  furviving  family,  confiding  of  the  widow  and 
nine  children,  and  fettled  them  in  Dublin  under  his  own  eye» 
that  he  might  have  it  more  in  his  power  to  afford  them  that  pro- 
teflion  and  ailiftance  which  they  might  Hand  in  need  of.  His 
elder  nephew  William  he  educated  in  the  medical  profellion  i 
but  after  giving  him  the  bed  education  which  Europe  could  af« 
ford,  and  getting  him  joined  with  himfelf  in  the  leftureihip^ 
the  dolor's  pleaung  hopes  were  unfortunately  fruftrated  by  thq 
young  gentleman's  death,  which  happened  about  1 7  84.  He  died 
univerfally  and  fincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  mod  amiable  difpofition. 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  with  an  acquired  iujjiependence,  devoted  his 
moments  of  leifure  from  the  leverer  ftudies  of  his  profellion  to 
farming  and  horticulture. 

Panra  feges  fatis  eft.     Satis  eft  requiefcere  redo. 
Si  licet,  et  folito  membra  levare  toro. 

But  his  attention  to  this  employment  did  not  leflen  his  care 
of  his  relations,  who,  from  a  grateful  and  affedlionate  regard^ 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  parent  $  Uie  duties  of  which  ftation  he  fo 
tenderly  filled  up,  as  to  induce  Dr.  Lettfom,  from  whofe  me- 
moirs this  account  is  taken,  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Ho- 
race, Notus  in  fratres  ^nimi  patemi.  Dr.  Cleghorn  died  in 
December  1789. 

CLEIVELAND  (John).    Sec  Cleveland. 

CLELAND  (John),  was  the  fon  of  colonel  Cleland,  that  ce- 
lebrated fiditious  member  of  the  Spediators  Club  whom  Steele 
dcfcribes  under  the  name  of  Will.  Honeycombe.  He  was  early 
in  life  fent  as  conful  to  Smyrna,  where  perhaps  he  iirft  imbibed 
rhofc  loofe  principles  whicn  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
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Plcafurc  **  arc  fo  dangcroufly  exemplified.  On  his  return  from 
Smyrna,  he  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies  •,  but,  quarrelling  with  fome 
of  the  members  of  the  prefidency  of  Bombay,  he  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  Kaft,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  his  for- 
tunes. Being  without  profeflion  or  any  fettled  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  he  foon  fell  into  difficulties ;  a  prifon  and  its  miferies 
were  the  confequences.  In  this  fituation  one  of  thofe  bookfel- 
lers  who  difgrace  the  profeflion,  offered  him  a  temporary  relief 
for  writing  the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  brought  a  ftigma 
on  his  name,  that  time  has  not  obliterated.  The  fum  given  for 
the  copy  was  20  guineas;  the  fum  received  for  the  fale  could 
not  be  lefs  than  1 0,000 1.  For  this  publication  he  was  called 
before  the  privy  council  j  and  the  circumftancc  of  his  diftrefs 
being  known,  as  well  as  his  being  a  man  of  fome  parts,  John 
carl  Granville,  the  then  prcGdent,  nobly  refcued  him  from  the 
like  temptation,  by  getting  him  a  penfion  of  100 1.  a  year,  which 
fae  enjoyed  to  his  death,  and  which  had  fo  much  the  defired  ef- 
fect, that  except  the  *^  Memoirs  of  a  coxcomb,'*  which  has 
fome  fmack  of  diffipated  manners,  and  the  "  Man  of  honour," 
written  as  an  amende  honorable  for  his  former  exceptionable 
book,  he  dedicated  the  reft  of  his  life  to  political  and  philolo- 
gical ftudies.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1789,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  82. 

CLEMENCET  (Charles),  bom  at  Painblanc  in  the  diocefe 
of  Autun,  entered  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1722,  at 
the  age  of  18.  After  having  taught  rhetoric  at  Pont-le-Voy, 
he  was  called  to  Paris  in  the  monaftery  of  the  White-cloak  fry- 
ars,  where  he  died  in  1778.  BleflTed  with  a  happy  memory  and 
a  difpofition  to  induftry,  he  continued  to  write  till  his  death. 
The  fruits  of  his  application  are  :  i..  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates, 
1750,  4to.  reprinted,  with  very  great  alterations  and  additions, 
1770,  fol.  The  hiftorical  part  contains  the  fum  and  fubftance 
of  univerfal  hiftory  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  our  times ;  and 
it  is  executed  with  the  utmoft  attention  to  chronological  preci- 
fion  and  learning.  2.  General  hiftory  of  Port-Royal,  10  vols-. 
l2mo.  and  feveral  other  works  of  lefs  importance. 

CLEMENS  (RoMANUs),  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Rome, 
where  he  lived  a  companion,  probably,  and  fellow  labourer  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  generally  imagined, 
whofe  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Oiigen  calls  him 
a  difciple  of  St.  Peter;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might 
aid  and  affift  this  apoftle  in  founding  the  church  at  Rome.  It 
IS  certain,  that  he  was  afterwards  biftiop  of  that  fee;  but  when' 
he  was  made  fo,  cannot,  it  feems,  be  clearly  determined. 
There  are  various  opinions  about  it.  Some  perfuade  themfelves, 
upon  the  authority  of   rertuUian  and  EufehiuSj  that  Clement 
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was  confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  tD  prefide 
over  that  part  only  of  the  church  which  comprifed  the  jewi(h 
converts ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  fall  pofleffion  and 
adminiftracion  of  his  oi&ce)  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifliop  of  the  gentile  church,  and  of 
Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this  has  been  fixed  to  the 
year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  CleAiens  fucceeded  to 
the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64  or  65,  and  that  he 
held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others  again  will  have  it,  83; 
but  all  this,  with  the  other  circumftauces  of  this  father's  life, 
muft  be  left  uncertain,  as  we  find  it. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  genu« 
tnenefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which  was 
written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  quiet  fome  difturbances  which  had  been  raifed  by  un« 
ruly  brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re-eftablifli  and  confirm 
them  in  that  faith  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of  them  had  revolted.  The 
epiftle  has  ufually  been  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  mo- 
numents which  have  come  down  to  us  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 
Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  be  united,  and  at 
peace  Mrith  one  another:  he  enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and 
fubmiffion  to  their  fpiritual  governors :  he  declares  thoie  who 
had  formed  cabals  a^ainft  their  paftors,  and  had  troubled  the 
church  with  their  feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
chriftians :  he  points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch 
divifions :  he  prefles  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  dut^» 
by  fubmitting  to  their  rightful  paftors,  and  pradifing  all  humi- 
lity, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This  was  verv 
S^onid  advice  undoubtedlv;  and  as  it  probably  wrought  no  ill  eN> 
c€t  formerly  at  Corintii,  fo  it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had 
been  followed  in  many  chriftian  churches  fince.  The  beft  edi- 
tion of  Clemens's  epiftle,  is  that  of  le  Clerc's  in  his  **  Patrea 
Apoftolici,"  in  two  vols*  folio,  Amft.  1 698. 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flatius),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  in  the  end  of  the  iid  and  beginning  of  the  iiid  century, 
was  an  Athenian,  as  fome  will  ha^e  it,  but  according  to  others 
an  Alexandrian ;  on  which  account  he  is  ufually  called  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguifliing  him  from  Clemens  Ro- 
xnanus.  When  Pantsenus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  bifliop  of 
Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at  the  requeft 
of  their  ambafladors,  as  he  was  about  the  year  191,  Clemens 
fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool.  He  acquitted  him- 
felf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ;  and  many  great  men 
came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alexander  bifliop  of  Jerufalem. 
Clemens's  method  of  inftrudine  the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have 
been  this.    He  pointed  out  to  them,  and  explained  ail  that  was 
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good  in  the  pagan  philofophy ;  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly 
to  chriftianity.  For  in  his  philofophic  charader,  which  he 
•  iccms  ftill  to  have  prefcrved,  he  was  an  eclcftic  ;  that  is,  he 
was  not  attached  to  any  particular  feA  of  philofophers,  but  left 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  all. 

After  holding  the  oiEce  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to 
Ae  priefthood,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus's  reign ;  fince  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  events  of  the 
year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of  prieft.  About  this  time  be 
undertook  a  defence  of  chriftianity  againft  pagans  and  heretics, 
in  a  work  intituled  Stromates,  on  account  of  the  varietv  of  mat- 
ter of  which  it  treats :  for  Stromates  fignifies  variegati  fermonest 
or  difcourfes  abounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.  In  this  work 
he  has  made  fo  ereat  a  coUeJ^ion  of  heathen  learning,  for  the 
fake  of  (hewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions 
which  the  chnftians  and  the  nhilofophers  held  in  common,  as 
{hows  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been  writ- 
ten* When  Severus  began  a  p^rfecutiun  againft  the  chriftians, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  provoked  to  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
jews  (for  the  pagans  bad  not  as  yet  learned  to  diftinguifli  jews 
and  chriftians),  many  left  ^gypt  to  efcape  the  violence  of  it. 
Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among  thofe  who  fled  ;  and  upon 
this  occaGon  drew  up  a  difcourfe,  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of 
flying  in  times  of  periecution-:  for  diis  expedient,  though  expli- 
citly allowed  and  even  enjoined  in  the  gofpel,  had  been  reje^ed 
by  fome  early  converts,  as  a  bafe  ddertion  of  the  caufe  ;  by 
Tertullian  in  particular.  Clemens  went  to  Je^ufalem,  ?ind  took 
up  his  abode  for  fome  time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after 
bifliop  of  that  fee.  During  his  ftay  there  he  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the 
church  of  Antioch,  wnich  Clemens  himfelf  carried :  in  which 
'Alexander  fays,  that  **  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as 
the  church  ot  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  better 
when  he  came  among  them ;  and  that  having  been  at  Jerufalem, 
he  had,  by  God's  blefling,  greatly  confirmed  and  ftrengthened 
that  church.'* 

From  Antioch  he  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  we  know  not 
how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he  furvivcd  Pan- 
taenus  at  leaft  fome  years,  and  that  he  was  not  old  when  he  com- 
pofed  his  Stromata;  for  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  he  had  made  that 
collection  with  a  view  of  its  ferving  him  in  his  old  9gCy  when 
his' memory  Ihould  come  to  fail  him.  Hiftory  fays  nothing  of 
his  death ;  but  his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reve- 
renced at  Alexandria,  as  we  learn  from  an  extraA  of  a  letter 
from  Alexander  to  Origen,  preferved  by  Eufebius.  Among 
feveral  works  which  Qemens  was  the  author  of^  there  are  only 
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diree  confideraUe  ones  remaining :  i.  Protrepdcon  ad  gentes^ 
or.  An  exhortation  to  the  pagans :  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and  falfehood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
chriftianity.  2.  Paedagogus,  or,  the  fchoolmafter :  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convelrt. 
And>  3.  Hie  Stromata.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough  com- 
pared thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  different  de- 
grees which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  obferved, 
when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
myfteries :  the  firft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fecond  initiation^ 
and  the  third  intuition.  Now,  fays  Heinfius,  Clemens  in  hit 
Protrcpticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his  pupil  from  the  filth  of 
heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftition :  in  his  Pasdagogus  he  has  ini- 
tiated him  into  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  chriftian  :  and  in  hia 
Stromata  he  has  admitted  him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous 
myfteries  which  the  adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

Befides  thefe  works,  there  are  preferred  fome  pieces  of  Cle- 
mens, of  a  fmaller  kind }  as  an  homily  intituled,  Quia  dives  lal- 
▼etur  ?  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  wasnrft  printed 
at  Paris  in  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  16^3,  with  fome 
other  fragments  in  greek  and  latin.  All  thefe  have  been  printed 
in  Ac  latter  editions  of  his  works  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that 
publiflied  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Potter,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Oxford  in  1715; 

CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Agypt,  was  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy Auletes  king  of  that  country}  who,  dying  in  the  year  51 
before  Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  ddeft  of  his  Ions  and 
die  eldeft  of  his  daughters ;  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each 
other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  family,  and 
jointly  to  govern  the  aegyptian  kingdom.  They  were  both  of 
them  verv  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  17}  and 
therefore  ne  committed  tnem  to  the  tuition  of  the  roman  fenate. 
They,  however,  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  married,  or  to  reign 
togmier.  Ptolemy,  the  bromer,  deprived  Cleopatra  of  that  (hare, 
in  the  government  which  was  left  her  by  Auletes's  will,  and 
drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  raifed  an  army  in  Syria 
and  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  reftotadon  \  and  was 
flow  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjundure,  Julius  Caefar,"  in  the  psrfuit  of  Pom- 
pey,  failed  into  ^gypt,  and  came  to  Ale^indria.  Here  he 
employed  his  vacant  hours  in  hearing  and  determining  the 
controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  iifter  Cleopam; :  which  he 
dumed  a  right  to  do  as  an  arbitrator  appointr^  by  the  will 
of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then  veiled  in  him 
as  their  didator.  The  caufe  was  accordingly  brought  to  Cafar's 
hearing,  and  advocates  on  both  fides  were  appointed  to  plead 
the  matter  before  him.  fiut  Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Caefar 
was  extravagfintly  addi£led  to  women,  laid  a  plot  to  attach  him 
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firft  to  her  perfon,  and  next  to  her  caufe :  for  (he  made  no 
fcruple  of  proftituting  herfelf  for  luft,  or  for  interell,  according 
as  ihe  was  actuated  by  either  of  thofe  paffions.  Sending  to 
Caefar,  therefore,  Oie  complained  that  her  caufe  was  betrayed  by 
thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  ;  and  prayed,  that  (he  might  be 
'  permitted  to  come  to  him  in  perfon,  and  plead  it  herfelf  before 
him*  This  being  granted,  die  came  fecretly  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  fmall  fkiff  towards  the  du(k  of  the  evening  ; 
and  the  better  to  get  to  Csefar,  without  being  {topped  by  her 
brother  or  any  of  his  party,  who  th^n  commanded  the  place, 
file  caufed  herfelf  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be 
carried  to  Caefar's  apartment  on  the  baek  of  one  of  her  fervants* 
Caefar  was  too  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty  not  to  be 
touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth,  about  the  20th  year  of  her  age  -,  ^nd  one  of  thofe 
perfe£k  beauties,  whofe  every  feature  has  its  particular  charm. 
All  which  was  feconded  by  an  admirable  wit,  commanding 
addrefs,  and  withal  a  vpice  fo  harmonious  and  bewitching, 
that,  it  is  faid,  that  (ingle  perfe£tion,  without  the  help  of  her 
eyes,  than  which  nothing  could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften 
the  mod  obdurate  heart.  To  be  ihort,  Csefar  lay  with  her 
that  very  nighty  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a 
fon,  who  was  afterwards  from  his  name  called  Csefarion.  The 
next  morning  he  fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefied  him  to  receive 
his  After  again  upon  her  own  terms  :  but  Ptolemy,  perceiving 
that  inftead  of  a  judge  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  ^in  uproar.  A  war 
commenc^ :  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle^ 
in  which  Cdefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  en- 
deavouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  ftmk  with 
it,  and  drowned  in  th?t  river.  Then  Csefar  fettled  the  kingr 
dom  upon  Cleopatra,  apd  the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her  younger 
brother^  as  king  ^nd  queen  ^  which  was  in  ej9e£t  to  put  the  whole 
into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no  more  than  1 1  years 
old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  interfere  in  the  adminiftration  of 
ftate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  wqs  determined  that  he  never  ibould 
interfere  5  for  iwhcn  he  was  grpwn  up  to  be  15  years  old,  and 
thereby  bec^e  capable  of  fharing  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as 
the  name,  (he  made  awfiy  with  hjm  by  poifon,  and  tnen  reigned 
alone  in  ^gypt.  ^However,  ihe  foUpwed  Csefar  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  when  he  was  killed  in  the  fenate^houfe  ;  but  being 
^jrrified  by  that  ticcident,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the 
city,  {he  ran^away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  au- 
thority and  precii(  with  Caefar,  in  whofe  hpufe  (he  was  lodged^ 
made  her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Ron>ans ;  whom  ihe  feemg 
|o  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra  was  iummoned  by 
Antony  to  anfwer  ^n  accufation  againit  her,  as  if  (he  had  fa- 
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voured  die  intereft  of  Cal&us*  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in  fome 
meafure ;  and  (he  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not  been 
very  pleaiing  to  the  triumviri,  confidering  what  (he  owed  to 
the  memory  of  Julius  Cxfar-  She  depended  however  on  her 
wit  and  beauty ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe  charms,  with 
which  file  had  conquered  Cgefar's  heart,  were  (lill  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  Antony's  5  for  flie  was  not  yet  above  26 
years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  aflurances,  (he  went  to  Antony  j 
and  her  manner  of  approaching  him  was  fo  very  gallant  and 
nobie»  that  at  firft  fight  it  made  a  moftpleafing  impreilion  upon 
his  foul.  Antony  waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  Cleo- 
patra arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  a 
veflel  vrhofe  Rem  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple  (ilk,  oars  of  Gi- 
ver, and  a  concert  of  feveral  inftruments  that  kept  time  with  the 
oars.  She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  canopy  of  a  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  drefled  like  Venus  rifmg  out  of  the  fea :  about  her  were 
lovely  children  like  Cupids  fanning  her :  the  handfomeft  of  her 
women,  habited  like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were  leaning  negli* 
gently  on  the  fides  and  (hrouds  of  the  veflcl :  the  fweets  that 
were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  co- 
vered with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  ran  thither  with 
fttch  eameftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mounted  on  a  throne  to 
make  a  fliew  of  majefty,  was  left  quite  alone ;  while  the  mul- 
titude at  the  river  ihouted  for  joy,  and  cried,  that  "  the  goddefs 
Venus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacchus  for  the  happinefs  of  Afia." 

By  thefe  arts,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  flie  drew  An* 
tony  into  thofe  fnares  which  held  him  enflaved  to  her  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Csefar  \  the  battle  of  A£lium,  as  18 
well  known,  determined  the  vi£^ory  in  favour  of  the  latter  | 
where  Cleopatra  flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after.  He  con- 
ceived however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  her ;  but  after- 
wards recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  plea- 
fure.  Mean  while,  Cleopatra  made  trial  of  all  forts  of  poifons 
upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  ferpents ;  and  finding, 
after  many  experiments,  that  the  fling  of  an  afp  gave  the 
quickeil  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed  (he  made  choice 
of  that  kind  of  death,  if  her  ill  fortune  (hould  drive  her  to  an 
extremity.  After  they  were  returned  to  iBgypt,  and  found 
themfelves  abandoned  oy  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  pro- 
pofals  to  Csefar.  Cleopatra  alked  the  kingdom  of  ^gypt  for 
her  children ;  and  Antony  defired  he  might  live  as  a  private 
man  at  Athens,  if  Csefar  was  not  willing  he  ihould  tarry  in 
^gypt.  Caefar  abfolutcly  rejefted  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent 
to  Cleopatra  that  he  would  relufe  her  nothing  that  was  ju(l  and 
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reafonable,  if  (he  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or  drive  him 
out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  ad  openly  againft  An- 
tony }  but  betrayed  him  in  every  effort  that  he  made,  till  ihe 
obliged  him  to  put  an  end  ta  his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  Caefat^s  hands.  When  Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could 
nor  forbear  moft  paffionatelj  bemoanbg  the  lofs  of  him :  how- 
ever, upon  Caefar's  approaca  to  Alexandria,  flie  was  quite  at- 
tentive to  her  own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  ihe  had 
raifed  a  ftately  building,  which  flie  defiened  for  her  fepulchre : 
into  this  fhe  now  retired ;  and  into  this  was  carried  bv  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  befides  with 
torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter:  £o  that 
Csefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left  out  of  defpair  ihe 
ihould  bum  herfelf  in  it,  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches ;  and  there- 
fore contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time  that  ihe 
might  expedt  all  good  ufage,  from  the  efteem  he  had  for  her. 
The  truth  is,  Caeiar  eameftly  defired  to  expofe  this  queen  in 
his  triumph  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  this  view  fent  Proculus 
to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  in  feizing  upon  her.  Cleo- 
patra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him  through 
the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftole  in  with  two 
others  at  a  window ;  which  one  of  her  women  perceiving,  cried 
out,  "  Poor  princefs  !  you  are  taken."  At  this  cry,  Cleopatra 
turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger  with  an  intent  to  ftab 
herfelf)  but  the  Roman  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  and  faid, 
<*  Will  you,  madami  injure  both  yourfelf  and  Caefar,  in  de- 
priving him  of  the  moft  ilhiftrious  teftimony  he  can  give  of  his 
fenerofity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of  princes  pafs  for  eruel  ?" 
le  then  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  fearched  all  her  clothes 
with  care,  left  ihe  ihould  have  any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 
Csefar  was  extremely  joyed  at  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  jKgypt 
above  the  empire  of  Rome  ;  yet  commanded  her  to  be  ferved 
in  all  refpe£ts  like  a  queen,  bhe  became  inconfolablc  for  the 
lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave  her  hopes 
that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life.  She  had 
befides  refolved  to  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  being  known, 
her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  ihe  perfifted  in 
that.  Caefar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and  by  his  civilities 
to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her  upon  a  low  bed ; 
but  as  foon  as  ihe  faw  Caefar,  ihe  rofe  up  in  her  ihift,  and 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  raifed  her  up,  and  fat 
down  at  her  bed's  head.  She  began  to  juftify  herfelf;  but  the 
proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious,  ihe  turned  her  juftifi- 
cation  into  prayers,  and  put  into  his  hand  an  inventory  of  all  her 
treafure  and  jewels,  Selcucusj  Cleopatra'^  treafurer^  had  fol- 
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lowed  Cxfar ;  and  by  a  barbarous  ingratitude  affirmed  her  to 
have  concealed  many  things  which  were  not  in  that  account* 
Upon  this  Qeopatra's  choler  arofe ;  ihe  threw  herfelf  out  of 
bed,  and,  ninninc  to  this  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the 
hair,  and  beat  hmi  ier^ely.  Her  anger  might  be  real ;  jet 
the  charader  of  this  iieoman  makes  one  ready  to  fufped,  tnat 
it  was  but  to  (hew  C^far  h^  beautiful  (hape  and  perfon,  in 
which  (he  had  ftill  fome  confidence.  He  did  not  fcem  moved 
by  it ;  but  only  laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  queen  to  her 
bed.  Having  private  notice  foon  after,  that  (he  was  to  be  car^ 
ried  to  Rome  within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  (how  at 
Cxfar's  triumph,  (he  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp, 
which,  they  fav,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of 
figs }  and  of  tnis  (he  died,  not  however  till  (he  had  paid  certain 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  (bed  abundance  of 
tears  over  his  tomb.  Caefar  was  extremely  troubled  at  her 
death  ;  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  ereatell  ornament  of  his 
triumph ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the  greatnefs  of  her 
courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  liberty.  He  ordered 
her  a  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her  body,  as  flie  defired, 
was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo  much 
noife  in  the  worldj  after  (he  had  reigned  from  the  death  of  her 
father  22  years,  and  lived  39.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
parts,  as  well  as  of  ereat  vice  and  wickednefs.  She  fpoke  fe<^ 
veral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs;  fcr,  being  well 
(killed  in  greek  and  latin,  (he  could  converfe  with  Ethiopians, 
Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Perfians, 
without  an  interpreter ;  and  always  gave  to  fuch  as  were  of 
thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had  occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an 
anfwer  in  their  own  language.  In  her  death  ended  the  reign 
of  the  family  of  Ptolemies  in  -Sg^jpt,  after  it  had  continued 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  i  for,  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  roman  province,  4ind  fo  re- 
mained 670  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Saracens 
in  641. 

CLERC  (John  le),  a  celebrated  writer,  and  univerfal  fcho- 
lar,  was  born  at  Geneva,  March  19, 1657.  His  father,  Stephen 
Ic  Qcrc,  was  a  learned  and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who 
firft  pra£lifed  phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  greek  profeffor 
in  that  academy,  and  fenator  of  the  republic-  His  mother,  Su- 
fanna  Gallatin,  was  a  fenator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illuftrious 
family.  He  had  two  brothers,  younger  than  himfelf :  Daniel, 
an  eminent  phyfician  and  fenator  at  Geneva,  "who  wrcte  in 
french,  **  A  hiftory  of  Phyfic,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,"  %vhich 
was  publi(hed  at  Amfterdam  in  1702,  and  highly  valued  by  the 
profeflbrs  in  that  fcience  ^  and  Francis^  who  fettled  at  Leipfic, 
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in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  father  took  uncommon 
care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool 
at  eight  years  of  age ;  where  he  foon  difcovered  a  violent  in- 
clination to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  as  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  cultivated  it,  he  would  probably 
have  gained  no  fmall  reputation  in  that  way,.  But  the  more 
ferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf,  made  him  en« 
tirely  negle£t:  ppetry,  fo  that  he  ne^er  wrote  verfes  but  on  par- 
ticular occafions.  Thus  in  1689,  having  tranflated  into  french 
two  fermons  of  bi(hop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William, 
on  account,  he  fays,  of  the  friendfliip  which  fubfided  between 
himfelf  and  that  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem 
in  heroic,  and  to  the  other  ao  epigram  in  elegiac  verfe,  upon 
England  reftored  to  liberty. 

When  he  was  about  16  years  old^  he  was  removed  from  the 
grammar-fchool,  and  placed  under  M.  Chouet,  to  ftudy  philo* 
lophy ;  and  in  tins  he  fpent  two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter 
upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  thinking  it  better  to  employ  another 
year  in  perfed^ing  himfelf  ftill  more  in  the  belles  lectres,  and 
alfo  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  hebrew  tongue.  He  did 
fo :  he  read  all  the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in 
this  purfuit ;  and  It  was  this  conftant  aiTiduity  and  application, 
to  which  he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  go  through  fo  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  publiih  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of 
works.  At  19  years  of  age  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under 
Philip  Meftrezat,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Lewis  Tronchin,  and 
he  attended  their  le£^ures  above  two  years. 

After  he  had  pafTed  through  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  at  Ge<r 
neva,  and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  refolved  to^go  for 
fome  time  into  France  >  and  thither  he  went  in  1678,  but  re- 
turned the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and  was  ordained  with  the 
general  applaufe  of  his  examiners.  Soon  after,  he  happened 
upon  the  works  of  Curcellacuo,  his  great  uncle  by  his  father^s 
fide,  which  had  been  publiilied  by  Limborch  in  1 674,  but  were 
not  eafily  to  be  got  at  Geneva  among  the  calviniils,  who  ha4 
no  dealings  with  the  arminians ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  be- 
came fo  convinced  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the 
argument  againft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refolved  to  leave 
both  his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  princi- 
ples were  profefTed.  In  1680  he  went  to  Saumur,  a  pro- 
teftant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  Epifcopius, 
with  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily  pleafed. 
He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  upon  the  old 
teftamenr,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglott,  which  notes  were 
of  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  write  his  com- 
mentaries.   While  he  was  at  Saumur,  tliere  came  out  a  book 
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iridi  this  title,  Llberii  de  fan£lo  amore  epiftolse  theologies,  in 
quibus  varii  fcholafticorum  crrores  caftigantur.  This  book 
contains  320  pages  in  8vo,  and  confifts  of  "  eleven  theolo- 
gical epiflles,  in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchoolmen  are 
corredled.**  It  was  afcribed  by  fome  to  Ic  Clerc,  while  others 
thought  it  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  24^ 
It  is  certain  that  though  he  never  owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  aimoft  convince  us  that  he  was  really 
the  author  of  it. 

In  i682|  le  Clerc,  intending  to  viCt  England,  took  his  way 
through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  in  May.  This  journey 
was  undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  of  learning  the  englifh  lan- 

fuage;  which,  with  the  help  of  a  mailer,  he  foon  etie£led» 
le  preached  feveral  times  in  the  french  churches  at  London, 
and  vifited  feveral  biihops  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  the  fmoky 
air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Hoi- 
land,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
hiftorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly  lived  at  {Geneva,  and 
was  then  retiring  to  Holland.  He  vifited  Limborch  at  Amfter- 
dam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition  of  the  remonftrants 
in  the  United  Provinces.  He  did  not  yet  join  them  i  but  he 
dtfcovered  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  a  ftri£i  friendfhip,  which  lafted  till  the  death  of  that 
great  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland  before  his  friends 
and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to  Geneva,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did ;  but  not  being  able  to  diflemble  his  opinions, 
which  were  contrary  to  thofe  eftabliflied  by  law,  he  thought  it 
prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts,  to  leave  his 
native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at  the  latter  end 
jof  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached  fometimes  in  french 
in  the  church  of  the  remonftrants,  but  was  foon  obliged  to 
leave  off  preaching;  for  what  reafon  is  not  known,  but  con- 
jeclured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Walloon  minifters,  who  finding 
their  audience$  very  thin  when  le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed 
.upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid  his  preaching  any  more.  In 
1684,  when  the  remonftrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he 
preached  once  more  before  them  •,  and  was  then  admitted  pro- 
leflbr  of  philofophy,  the  hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in 
their  fchool  at  Amllerdam. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hiftory 
of  his  works,  and  of  the  controverfies  in  which  he  was  engaged  5 
and  this  gives  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man,  and  of  the  pro- 
.<iigious  fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  letters  and  to  religion. 

In  1696  he  publiflied  the  two  firft  volumes  of,  what  is  faid  to 
have  been  his  favourite  work,  his  Ars  critica ;  to  which  he 
added,  in  1699,  his  Epiftolae  critical  &  ecclefiafticse,  which 
pake  up  the  third  volume  of  that  performance.  The  cenfures  he 
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pailcs  upon  Quintus  CurtiKs,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume, 
where  he  decrees  how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle 
and  chara£ler  of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
certain  critics ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
n  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  exceptions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  to  fome  afier- 
fions  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  and 
elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and  indeed  juftly,  that  Cave,  in 
his  Hidoria  literaria  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  had  concealed 
many  things  of  the  fathers,  for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their 
credit,  which  an  impartial  hiftorian  fliould  have  related ;  and 
that,  in  (lead  of  lives  of  the  fathers,  he.  often  wrote  panegvrict 
upon  them :  le  Clerc  had  alfo  aiTerted  the  arianifm  of  Eufebms* 
Both  thefe  aflertions  Cave  endeavourecl  to  refute,  in  a  latin  ^f* 
iertation  publi(hed  at  London  in  1 696  ;  which,  with  a  defence 
of  it,  has  (ince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria.  To  this 
latin  difiertation  le  Clerc's  third  volume  is  chiefly  an  anfwer  \ 
and  the  (irft  fix  letters,  containing  the  matters  of  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  to  three  englifh  prelates,  to 
whom  le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  appeal  for  his  equity  and  candid 
dealing:  the  iftandid  to  TetMfon  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
the  3d  and  4th  to  Burnet  bifliop  of  Saliibury,  and  the  5th  and 
6th  to  Lloyd  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity :  and  the 
10th  relates  taan  englifii  verfion  of  his  additions  to  Hammond's 
annotations  on  the  new  teftament ;  wherein  the  tranflator,  not 
having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  Cave 
and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe  epiftles,  there  isj 
addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls  an  ethical  diflTertation,  in 
which  this  queftion  is  debated,  <'  An  femper  refpondendum  fit 
calumniis  theologorum ;"  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  **  Whether 
writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen  to  be  difliked  by  the 
orthodox  clergy,  ihould  always  think  themfelves  obliged  to  an* 
fwer  whatever  calumnies  they  may  attempt  to  fauen  upon 
them  ?*'  The  4th  edition  of  the  Ars  critica,  which  had  been 
corrected  and  enlarged  in  each  fucceffive  edition,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1712. 

in  1709  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with  notes  of  \m 
own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  alfo  of  Grotius  de  veritate,  &c. 
to  which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife  '*  De  eligenda  inter 
chridianos  difleintientes  fententia."  The  fame  year  he  publifhed^ 
and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftefbury,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Charadleriftics,  &c*  *'  A  colledion  of  the  remains  of  Menander 
and  Philemon  ;*'  a  completer  coUe£tion  than  had  been  made  by 
Grotius  and  others;  to  which  he  added  a  new  latin  verfion 
%\\A  notes.  It  is  allowed  by  le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  com- 
mitted feveral  errors  in  this  work,  which  proceeded  from  bis 
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iKft  haYiflg  carefully  enough  attended  to  the  metre ;  and  diere- 
fere  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  critics  and  philologers,  who 
had  long  been  at  enniity  with  him,  (hould  take  the  opportunity 
of  falling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack  was  beeun  by  our  leam« 
ed  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  Fhileleutherus  Lipfienfis^ 
whofe  cenfure,  it  is  fatd,  we  know  not  how-truly,  vexed  le  Clerc 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs  which 
laited  feverai  days.  Bentley's  Emendationes,  as  they  are  called, 
of  le  Clerc's  edition  were  publilhed  at  Utrecht  in  17  lo,  with  a 
preface  written  by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhu* 
manity  and  rancour  vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft 
le  CIcrc,  that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty 
odavo  pages.  Burman  had  abufed  le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to 
^"this  Petrouius,  puUiihed  in  1709;  and  it  was  the  nature  of 
^  the  'taan  to  be  foul-mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body.  Le 
^  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  Bentley 
and  Burman  had  written  againft  him ;  for,,  ne  fays,  there  is  no 
more  neteffity  for  anfwering  always  the  calumnies  of  critics  than 
of  divines.  The  truth  is,  he  plainly  faw  that  he  had  given 
fome  reafon  for  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  and  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  be  filent.  However,  he  received  a  defence 
of  himfeif  from  an  unknown  perfon,  who  afltimed  the  name  of 
Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis  ;  and  publifhed  it  in  17 11,  with  a 
preface  written  by  himfeif.  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis 
is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw,  a  gentleman  who 
diftinguiflied  himfeif  by  philofophical  and  critical  publica- 
tions. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder  that  le  Clerc,  who  always  ex« 
prefled  an  high  regard  for  theenglifli  nation,  dedicated  feverai  of 
his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  it,  and  was 
fo  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  Bibliothe^ues,  in  fpreading, 
and  withal  fo  defirous  to  fpread  the  abilities,  learning,  and 
merits  of  its  ableft  writers  throughout.  Europe,  {hould  yet  be  fo 
frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other  of  its  fcholars  and  divines^ 
as  to  feem  almoft  the  conftant  butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment. 
But  lee  it  be  remembered,  that  le  Clerc's  arminian  principles 
were  diredly  oppofitc  to  the  nonjuring  and  high-church  prin- 
ciples, whicn  tnen  prevailed  much  in  England^  that  thoughf 
he  exprefied  a  zeal  for  chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing 
which  looked  like  an  hierarchy ;  and  that  hence  he  wa^  often 
led  to  fpeak  favourably,  and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  ap- 
probation, of  books  publiihed  here,  which  were  in  the  mean 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  own 
divines.  Tindal's  "  Rights  of  the  chriftian  churcli,'*  which 
came  out  in  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book  was 
never  publiihed  more  vexatious  to  the  engliih  clergy  than  this  j 
yet  le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Choifie  of  the  fame  year,  not 

only 
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only  approved,  but  etreti  epitontifecl  and  recommended  it  in  (h€  ' 
ftrongeft  terms  imaginable.  Ic  may  be  remembered  alfo,  that 
about  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  there  was  a 
fcheme  formed  among  fome  great  perfonagts,  to  bring  le  Clerc 
over  to  England,  and  to  make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than 
he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam  :  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been 
one  caufe  of  the  jealoufy  and  ill-will  conceived  againft  him, 
and  to  have  drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  other-* 
wiie  not  have  been  made  ;  that  from  Bentley  in  particular.  It 
appears  by  the  vaft  number  of  books  le  Clerc  publiihed,  that  he 
was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  man.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  corred  writer,  if  he  had  written  lefs,  and  ta- 
ken more  pains  with  what  he  wrote.  His  works  however  every 
where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and  found  learning ;  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued  while  liberty  and  literature 
fliali  maintain  their  ground  in  Europe. 

He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  health,  till  1728,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  fpeech 
and  almod  of  memory.  The  malady  increafed  daily ;  and  after 
fpending  the  fix  lail  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftand- 
ing,  he  died,  Jan.  8,  1 736,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  been  mar* 
ried  in  i6qi,  when  he  was  about  34  years  old;  and  his  wife^ 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  had  brought  him  four 
children,  who  all  died  young.  Le  Clerc  was  an  honeft,  candid, 
good  kind  of  man  ^  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches. 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon  ac- 
quirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  love  of  fame  or  vain- 
glory ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or  with 
truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  competency  of  fortune,  if  in- 
deed he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and  though  one  is  ready  to  fuf- 
peft  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the 
profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tellS'US  in  that  life  which  he  wrote  of 
himfelf  to  1711,  that  he  had  received  for  all  his  labours  little  elfe 
from  the  bookfellers  than  books.  Whatever  projefts  might  be 
on  foot  for  his  coming  into  England,  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  begun  on  his  fide :  for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftu- 
dious  and  philofophic  eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amilerdam,  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man ;  and  religion 
and  learning  have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLERC  (Sebastian  le),  defigner  and  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Metz  in  1637,  of  a  family  in  fuch  an  humble  condition,  that 
he  entered  while  very  young  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Arnould  in 
that  city,  in  quality  of  helper  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  fuch  a 
natural  talent  for  drawing,  that  all  the  moments  of  leifure  he 
could  get  from  his  employment  he  filled  up  in  making  little 
portraits  with  a  pea  on  fuch  fcraps  of  paper  as  he  found  about 
9  the 
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the  kitchen.  The  prior  of  the  houfe  caught  him  one  day  oc^ 
cupicd  in  this  manner  i  and,  on  examining  his  performance, 
perceived  in  it  fuch  marks  of  genius  as  allowed  him  not  to 
donbt  that  young  le  Clerc  would  attain  to  excellence  if  ever  fo 
little  aflifted  by  art.  He  immediately  took  the  refolution  to 
cultivate  his  natural  bent,  put  the  crayon  into  his  hand,  and 
gave  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  monks,  with  orders  to  get  him 
inftruded.  At  ten  years  old  he  could  handle  the  graver.  At 
the  fame  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  iiudy  of  geometry,  per-> 
fpe£livey  fortification,  and  architefiure,  in  which  he  made  as  ra- 

fid  a  progrefs  as  in  drawing  and  engraving.  Marfhal  de  la 
erte  made  choice  of  him  for  his  geographical  engineer ;  Louis 
XIV*  for  his  engraver  in  ordinary,  at  the  follicitation  of  Colbert ; 
and  pope  Clement  XI.  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  a  roman^ 
knight.  In  addition  to  this  fuperior  merit  and  this  ftrong  capa- 
city for  the  arts,  le  Clerc  had  kind  affections  and  an  infinuating 
addrefs.  He  died  at  Paris  the  25th  of  0£tober  17 14,  at  the  age 
of  77.  This  mafter  treated  every  fubje£l  with  equal  excellence  ; 
as  landfcapes,  archite^ure,  ornaments.  They  ftrike  the  be- 
holder with  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination  kept  under  due 
reftraint,  a  corre£lnefs  of  defign,  a  wonderful  fertility,  a  noble 
and  elegant  expreflion,  and  a  fine  execution.  The  productions 
of  his  graver,  amounting  lo  upwards  of  3000,  would  have  been 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  have  gained  him  a  great  reputation, 
independently  of  thofe  of  his  pen.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
kind  are:  1.  A  treatife  of  theoretic  and  pra£lical  geometry  9 
reprinted  in  1745,  8vo.  with  the  life  of  the  author.  Colbert, 
informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  work,  ordered  le  Clerc  a  penfion 
of  600  crowns,  and  apartments  in  the  gobelins.  But  he  pre« 
fently  after  gave  up  this  penfion,  which  confined  him  to  the 
king's  fervice,  in  order  to  work  more  freely,  and  on  fubje£ts  of 
bis  own  choice.  2.  Atreitife  on  architecture,  2  vol.  4t6.  3. 
A  difcourfe  on  the  point  of  view ;  in  which  the  author  (hews  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  fubjeCt.  After  Callot,he  is  the  en- 
graver who  has  moft  diftindly  (hewn  five  or  fix  leagues  extent 
of  country  in  a  fmall  fpace  [d]. 

CLEVELAND,  or  rather  CLEIVELAND  (for  fo  he  and  his 
family  fpclt  their  name)  (John),  a  noted  loyalift  and  popular 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cleiveland,  M.  A.  fome  time  vicar  of  Hinckley,  and  re&or  of 
Stoke  in  the  county  of  Leicefter  [eJ.    John,  who  was  his  elded 

fon, 

[i»3    See   the   Catalofue  ralfonn^  de  Clergy,"  p.  2a  i.     *' He  was  a  very  great 

Tceuvre  de  ScbafticD  le  Clerc,    with  hit  tufftnr  (tor  cpifcopacy,  &c.},  was  father 

lifey  by  M.  Jnmbert*  Paris  17751  3  vols,  to  the  famous  John  Cleaveland  the  poet, 

8to.  a«'ervcuriouf  and  intcreftiof  work.  and  had,  at  the  time  of  his  fequetlrarion* 

[1]  Otwh«m  we  have  the  following  nine  [eight]  children   (feveral  of  which, 

fiilof iitm  la  WaUcer'f  ^*  Sufft rings  of  tht  bcfides   the  poet,  were  fufferers   alfo)  { 

but 
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.fon,  Was  born  in  1613,  at  Lottghborough,  where  bis  fatber  wai 
then  afliftant  to  the  re£lor)  but  he  was  educated  at  Hinckley^ 
under  the  rev.  Richard  Vynes,  a  man  of  genius  and  learnings 
who  was  afterwards  as  much  diftinguiflied  among  the  prefbyte^ 
Tian  party  as  his  fcbolar  was  amongthe  cavaliers  [p].  In  his  f  5th 
year  our  poet  was  removed  to  Cambridge^  and  admitted  of 
Chrift's  college,  Sept.  4,  1627,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  163 1.  He  was  thence  tranfplanted  to  the  fifter  foun- 
dation of  St.  John's  college  in  the  fame  univcrfity,  of  which  he 
was  eledied  fellow  March  27,  1634,  and  proceeded  to  the  de« 
gree  of  M.  A.  in  1635.  Of  this  fociety  he  coniinued  many 
years  a  principal  ornament,  being  one  ot  the  tutors,  and  highly 
refpe£led  by  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  afterwards  attained  to 
eminence  [g].     By  the  ftatutes  of  that  college,  he  (hould  have 


but  how  many  ^f  them  were  then  provided 
for,  1  know  not.  Jie  was  diffofleflTed  by 
the  committee  of  Lekefter,  died  in  Odo. 
ber  1651,  and  was  a  very  worthy  pcrfon, 
and  of' a  mofl  exemplary  life.'* 

He  was  of  an  antient  family  in  York- 
fiiire>  that  derived  their  name  from  that 
trad   of  country  in    the   North-Riding, 
which  it  ftill  called  C  l  £  v  i  l  an d,  where- 
in they  had  formerly  large  polfeffioosy  as 
may  be  feen  in   Dr-  Nalh's  Hiftory  of 
Worcefterfliire,  17S2,  fol.  vol.   ii.  p.  94* 
9;  :  and  in  Nichols's  Hil>or>' of  Hinckley, 
1783,  4to.  p.  135,  where  their  genealogy 
is  inferted   at  large.      Cue  of  the  poet 
Cleiveland's  brothers,  Jofeph,  had  iflue, 
which  fettling  in  Liverpool,  acquired  there 
a  large  fortune ;  and  two  of  his  family  re- 
prefented  that  borough  in  parliament,  vis. 
John  Cleiveland,  Kfq.  (fon  of  Jofeph)  in 
1710,  iind  William  Cleiveland,  Efq;  his 
fon,  in  1 722.     Another  of  the  poet's  bro- 
theis,  William,  was  re^r  ot    Oldbury 
and  Quat»  near  Bridgnorth  in  Shropihirc, 
and  dying  1 666,  left  a  fon,  who  was  grand* 
father  of  the  Rev.  William  Cleiveland, 
M.  A.  now  rt€iot  of  All-faints  pariih  in 
Worcefter;  and  four  daughters,  whereof 
the   youngeft    was  grandmother    of  Dr. 
Percy,  the  prefcnt  biOiop  of  Dromore  in 
Ireland.     A    fifter  of  theirs,  Elisabeth, 
married  Mr.  William  Iliflf,  of  Hinckley, 
from  whom  are  defccndcd  a  refpe<5^able 
family,  to  which  by  marriage  is  allied  the 
ingenious    author  of   the    **  Hiftory   of 
Hinckley"  above  mentioned ;  a  work  to 
which  this  article  is  indebted  for  many 
curious  particulars. 

[f]  David  Lloyd,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
perfons  who  fuffered  for  king  Charles  I. 
i668y*'  fol.  p.  617,  tells  us,  that  Cleive- 
land owed  <<  the  heaving  of  his  natural 
hacf,    by  choiceft  elegancies   jo  greek 


and  latin,  more  elegantly  englilbed  (an 
cxercife  he  improved  much  by),  to  Mr. 
Vines,  there  fchool<mafter." 

Of  this  learned  perfon,  who  was  after<* 
wards  one.  of  the  auembly  of  divines,  the 
reader  will  find  a  particular  account  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  fo  often  quoted, 
p.  141  ;  and  fee  the  article  Vynes, 
hereafter. 

[c]  One  of  thefe,  John  Lake,  D.*  D. 
fome  lime  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, had,  **  before  he  was  complete  t  3 
years  •of.age,  been  committed  there  to  the 
tuition  of  the  famous  Mr.  Cleiveland,  for 
whofe  memory  he  always  retained  a  great 
reverence  ;'*  and  under  whofe  inltruciiont 
he  fo    far  profited  tha^  he  became  fuc- 
cefllvely  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  bifliop  of  Man, 
Briftol,  and  Chichefter.      <*  He  and  his 
friend    Dr.    [Samuel]    Drake,   vicar  of 
PontefraA,"  who  had  been  fellow  of  St. 
John's  college,  and  borne  arms  in  the  gar* 
rifon   at  Newark,  cnlhdied  their  tutor's 
compofitions  into  one  volume,  which  they 
intituled     *'  Cleivelandi    vindicise,     or 
Cleiveland's  genuine  poems,  orations,  epif- 
tles,  Stc  pufged  from  the  many  falfe  and 
fpurious  ones.  Sec,    Lond.   1677,"   Svo. 
Prefixing  to  it  his  life  and  parental ia,  and 
a  dedication  (figoed  with  the  initials  of 
their  names,  J.  L.  and  S.  D. )  to  Fran* 
cis  Turner,    D.   D.    then  mafter  of  St. 
John's  college,  but  afterwards  fucceiTively 
biftiop  of  Rochefter  and  Ely,  who  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Cleive- 
land's alfo.— In  St.  John's  college  Cleive- 
land lived  *' about  nine  years,  the  delight 
and  ornament   of  that  fociety.     To  the 
fervice  he  did  it  the  library  oweth  much 
of  its  learning,  the   chapel  much  of  its 
pious  decency,  and  the  college  much  ol 
its  lenown."  '  Life  by  bifhop  Lake,  Sec. 
profiled  ttf  hit  poems,  1677,  Svo. 

takea 
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bikes  orders  within  fix  years  after  his  being  elefted  fellow  :  but 
he  was  admitted  on  the  Law  line  (as  the  phrafe  there  is)  Novem- 
ber 2,  1640;  and  afterwards  on  that  of  Phyfic,  January  31, 
1642;  which  excufed^him  from  complying  with  this  obligation  j 
I       though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  either  law  or  phyGc  his 
I      profeffion,  for  remaining  at  college  he  became  the  rhetoric  reader 
there,  was  ufu^iUy  employed  by  the  fociety  in  compofing  their 
I      fpeeches  [h]  and  t  piftles  to  eminent  perfons  (of  which  fpecimens 
I      may  be  feen  in  his  works),  being  in  high  repute  at  that  time,  for 
the  purity  and  terfenefs  of  his  latin  ityle.     He  alfo  became  ce- 
I      lebrated  for  his  occafioual  poems  in  engliih,  and>  at  the  breaking 
out  of  die  civil  wars,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  champion 
I      that  appeared  iii  verfc  for  the  royal  caufe ;  which  he  alfo  fup- 
portcd  by  all  his  perfonal  influence  :   particularly  by  exerting 
I      his  intereft  in  the  towii  of  Cambridge,  to  preveru  Oliver  Crom- 
I      well  (then  an  obfcure  candidate,  but  ftrongly  fupported  by.the 
I      puritan  pagy)  from  being  ele£ied  one  of  its  members.     Crom- 
I      wcll*s  ftrongcr  genius  in  this,  as  in  every  other  purfuit,  prevail- 
r     Ing,  Clcivelantl  is  faid  to  have  fhown  great  difcernment,  by  pre- 
i     diding  at  fo  early  a  period,  the  fatal  confequences  that  long 
after  enfued  to  the  caufe  of  royalty  [i].     The  parliament  par- 
I     ty  carrying  all  before  them  in  the  eaftern  counties,  Cleiveland 
retired  to  the  royal  army,  and  with  it  to  the  king's  head  quar- 
ters at  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  admired  and  carefled  for 
.    his  farirical  J)oems  on  the  oppofite  faftion,  efpecially  for  his 
fatire  on  the  fcottiih  covenanters,  intituled  **  The  Rebel  Scot." 
I     [k].    In  his^abfence  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowihip,  Feb.  13, 

1644, 
I 

[b]  One  of  thcfc  was  fpokcn  ^fore  ftance  of  his  being  **  Vatet  in  the  wbo> 

!       Ckkrtft!.  and  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales^,  import  of  the  word,  both  poet  and  pro- 

at  Sc  John's  college  in  Cambridge  :  wiih  phet.**     When  the  king  withdrew  from 

I      ^icbtbc  king  was  fo  well  plea  fed  that,  Oxford,  and  furrendercd  himfelf  to  the 

After  it  wai  over,  his  majcfty  "called  for  Scots  army,  '*  upon  fome  private  iniclli- 

i      lim,  and  (with  great  exprcfTions  of  kind-  gencc  three  days  before  the  king  reach' 

aefs)|«rc  him  his  hand  10  kils,  and  com-  ed  them,  Cleiveland  forefaw  the  pieces  of 

nanded  a  copy  to  be   fdut  after  him  to  (ilver  paying  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

Honiingdon,   whither    he   was   hailening  and  that  ihey  were  the  price  of  his  fove- 

Ihil  ni§ht,'*  Tlii<;,  according  to  VVinftan-  rcij^n's  blood,  and  predidltd  the  tragical 

ley,  watin  \(x^i,      Bui  a  MS.  dates  it  in  events." 

1541.  [kJ  Cleiveland  had  been  before  atOx- 

m]  For  this  faft  we  are  indebted  to  ford  in  i6jt»  and  was  then  incorporated 

the  auihonof  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  M.  A.  with  fcveral  other  Cambridge  men, 

voiks,  iji   1677  I  who,   having  obferved  But  now  his  I'arcaftic  attacks  on  the  oppo* 

th?' **  no  man  had  more  fagacious  pro-  lite   p<irty   would  make  him  exceedingly 

p     1-%,**  tell  u*,    that  after  the  election  popular  there,    efpecially  the  falirc  above 

•a     ver»  Cleiveland  faid,  with  much  paf-  mentioned.     Of  which  wc  have  ihc  fo!*  ' 

fia     sezeai,  That  fingic  vote  had  ruined  lowing  proof:— While  he  was  novat  Oj* 

Vo     ehorch  and  kingdom.      Whence   it  ford  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by    Fu  • 

fci     i  fcein,  that  Cromwell  gained  this"  Icr  (a  (hrce-quarters  length,    now  iu  pou 

fri     D  patliament  by  the  majority  of  one  feifion  of  his  great>nephew  the  bifhop  of 

*a     nly.  Dromore},  wherein  he  is  drawn  holding  i| 

e  fiiRe  writers  aientioo  another  in-  paper  itifcribed  *<  The  Rebel  Sect."    Aa 

^lAV,  C  engraving 
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1644,  by  the  carl  of  Manchefter,  who,  under  the  authority  of 
an  ordinance  of  parliament,  for  regulating  atid  reforming  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  eje£led  fuch  fellows  of  colleges,  &c* 
as  rcfufcd  to  take  the  (olemn  league  and  covenant.  From  Ox- 
ford Cleivcland  was  appointed  to  be  judge -advocate  in  the  gar*- 
rifon  at  Newark,  under  fir  Richard  Willis  the  governor,  and 
has  been  commended  for  his  fkilful  and  upright  condu£l  in 
this  dilHcuU  oiEce  [l],  where  he  alfo  diftinguiflied  his  pen  oc- 
cafionally,  by  returning  fniart  anfv/ers  to  the  fummons,  and 
other  addrefles  to  tlie  garrifon,  Newark,  after  holding  out 
the  laft  of  all  the  royal  fortrefi'es,  was  at  length,  in  1646,  by 
the  exprefs  command  of  the  king  (then  a  prifoner  in  the  Scots 
army),  furrendcred  upon  terms,  which  left  Cleiveland  in.poflef- 
fion  of  his  liberty  [M],  but  deftitutc  of  all  means  of  fupport,  except 
lA'hat  he  derived  from  the  hofpitality  andgenerofity  of  his  brother 

loyaliftsi 


.engraving  from  it  is  prefixed  to  the  viiih 
Yolumc  of  Nichols's  fcleft  cclIcAion  of 
fnifccllany  poems,  i:8i,"i2mo;  where 
fevcral  of  Cleiveland 's  poems  arc  reprint- 
ed, aiiJ  particularly  the  Rebel  Scot;  which 
was,  however,  evidently  intended  by  the 
author  for  a  party  rather  than  a  national 
fa  tire,  as  appears  by  his  excepting  the  loy- 
al Sco.ts,  &c* 

[l]  •*  His  next  rtagc  was  the  garrifon 
•f  Newark,  where  he  was  judge  advocate, 
utitil  the  furrender:  and  by  an  excellent 
temperature  of  both,  was  a  juft  and  pru- 
'dent  judge  for  the  king,  and  a  faithful  ad- 
vocate for  the  country. ' '  Life  by  bp.  Lake^ 
Sec  prefixed  to  edit.  1677. 

The  blfhup  of  Droniore  has  in  his 
poHefllon  an  authentic  copy  of  the  com- 
miffion  (iigned  by  Charles  I.  with  his 
0%un  bane/)^  dated  at  **  out  Court  at  New- 
ark,''  October  12,  1645,  by  ^Iiich 
f\T  Richard  Willis  the  governor  and  other 
commifliouen  thereiji  mentioned,  are  im- 
powered  to  punifh  all  otfences  committed 
by  the  foidiers,  and  to  determine  all  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  countrymen 
by  martial  law. 

A  particular  reafon  for  fixing  Cleive- 
land in  the  grfrrifun  at  Newark,  has  been 
produced  by  the  ingenious  and  diligent  hif- 
torianuf  Hinckley,  from  a  periodical  pub<^ 
lication  of  the  oppoHte  party,  intituled, 
«•  The  Kiugdomes  Weekly  Ij»telli;jenccr," 
No.  101,  p.  Sir,  for  Tuefday,  May  27, 
1645.  **  But  to  fpeak  fomcthtng  uf  our 
friend  CleivelaHd,  that  grand  malignant  of 
Cambridge,  we  hrare  that  he  is  now  at 
Ncwarke,  where  he  hath  the  title  of  ad- 
vocate put  upon  him.  His  oBice  and  em- 
ployment it,  to  gather  all  Uit  colledge  rents 


within  tht  power  of  the  king's  forces  in  thofc 
parts,  which  he  diflributes  to  fuch  as  are 
turned  outof  their  fellc^  (hips  at  Cambridge 
for  their  malignancie.  If  the  royal  party  be 
thus  careful  tofupplie  their  friends,  fure  it 
is  neceffary  to  take  fome  courfe  to  relieve 
thofe  who  are  turned  out  of  their  houfes  and 
livings  for  adhering  to  the  parliament. " 

From  a  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and 

journals  during  the  great  rebellion  be- 

«         tween  1639  and  1660,  and  forted  by 

Mr.  Carte,  in  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton's  , 

library  at  Madingley,nearCambridge« 

[m]  On  the  occaiion  of  this  fui  render, 
a  writer  in  the  "  Critical  Review"  has 
given  us  a  remarkable  ftory,  which  is 
thus  intro<Uiced  : 

"Mr.  Granger  fays,  that  Cleiveland  ne- 
ver was  in  holy  orders ;  Lloyd  tells  us,  that 
he  was  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  that  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  fellowfliip.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  his  famous  fatire  againft  the 
Sects  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious 
to  that  nation,  and  he  happened  to  be  ta- 
ken prifoner  by  1  party  ot  their  troops  in 
the  north,  commanded  by  David  Lefley, 
afterwards  lord  Newark.  Being  difco- 
vered  by  the  papers  he  had  about  him,  the 
officers  who  took  him,  gave  him  an  alTu- 
ranee  of  the.  gallows  :  and  Cleiveland  re« 
ceived  the  news  with  that  magnanimity 
and  pride,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  great 
rclf*confequcncc;  for  he  confoled  himfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  dying  a  martyr  in  tlie 
caufe  of  his  fovercign>  and  having  his  name 
traiifmitted  to  poflerity  with  peculiar  en- 
comiums in  the  annals  of  loyalty.  He 
wj^  introduced,  with  fome  other  prifooers, 
to  l.elley,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write^ 
aad  who  awarded  to  each  hit  proper  fate, by 
hapgingi 
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loyalifts,  amoiig  whom  he  lived  up  and  down  fome  years,  ob- 
fcure  and  unnoticed  by  the  ruling  party,  till,  in  November  1655, 
he  was  feized  at  Norwich,  as  "  a  perfon  of  great  abilities," 
adverfe  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  government  [n]  ;  and 
being  fcnt  to  Yarmouth,  he  was  there  imprifoned  for  fome  time, 
till  he  fent  a  petition  to  the  lord-proteftor,  wherein  the  addrefs 
of  the  writer  has  been  much  admired,  who,  while  he  honeftly 
avows  his  principles,  has  recourfe  to  fuch  moving  topics,  as 
might  footh  his  oppreflbr,  and  procure  his  enlargement ,  [o]  : 

in 


hanging,  whipping)  or  imprifoning.  When 
it  came  to  be  Clciveiand**  turn,  he  pre- 
fenced  himfclf  at  the  bar  with  a  confcious 
dignity,  aod  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  ag- 
gravate his  offences,  producing  at  the  fame 
time  a  bundle  of  verfes.  '  Is  this  all^ 
fjid  the  general,  ye  have  to  charge  him 
vrith  ?  For  fliame,  for  (hame !  let  the 
poor  fellow  go  about  his  bufinefi,  and  fell 
his  ballads.'  This  contemptuous  flight 
affc^ed  CleiveJand  fo  much,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  drowned  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  ihrong  liquors,  which  haflencd  his 
death.  It  appears  however  hy  Thurloe*s 
papers,  that  Cleiveland  was  a  perfon  of 
note  amongd  the  royalifls,  and  that  he 
had  a  place  of  fome  confeqtience  in  their 
army.** 

As  this  article  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
Guthrie  fa  countryman  of  Lcflcy*s),  (hall 
we  fuppofe  that  he  took  this  method  to 
he  revenged  on  the  author  of  the  **  Rebel 
Scot  ?•' — It  i5  ftrange,  however,  that  quot- 
ing Thurloe  (fee  Note  [n]),  he  (hculd  not 
bave  obferved  that  CleivelanJ  was,  nine 
ytars  after  the  furrendcr  of  Newark,  pof*. 
felTed  of  fo  much  heaUh  and  vigour  as  to 
alarm  the  adverfe  government :  being  at 
bft  cutoff  by  an  epidemical  difeafe,  after 
he  had  a  dozen  years  furvivcd  this  pre- 
tended fuicidc  of  himfeif  hyftrong  llquort. 

[k]  We  have  the  following  heads  of 

his   examination  preferved  in    Thurloe's 

Srafc  Papers,  174^,  folio,  vol.  i v.  p.  185, 

•♦  Major-General  HayncB,  &c.  to  the  prc- 

(ident  of  the  council. 

May  it  pleafe  your  lordihipt 

IN  obfervancc  to  the  orders  of  his 
hVghnefs  and  council,  fent  unto  us,  we 
have  this  day  fent  to  the  garrifon  of  Yar- 
mojth  one  John  Cleveland  of  Norwich, 
hte  judge-advocate  at  Newark,  who  we 
have  deemed  to  be  comprifed  withio  the 
lecood  head. 

The  reafbns  of  judgment  are  ; 

I.  He  confeflech,  that  about  a  year 
fiflcc  be  cifflc  from  iiondon  to  the  city  of 


Norwich,  and  giveth  no  account  of  any 
buiinefs  he  hath  there ;  only  he  pretends 
that  Edw.  Cooke,  efq.  maketh  ufe  of  hiia 
to  help  him  in  his  fludies. 

a.  Mr.  Cleveland  confeffeth,  that  he 
hath  lived  in  Mr.  Cooke's  houfe  ever 
fince  he  came  to  the  faid  city;  and  that 
he  but  feldom  went  into  the  city,  and 
never  but  once  into  the  country.  Indeed 
his  privacy  has  been  fuch,  that  none,  or 
but  few,  fave  papifts  or  cavileeres,  did 
know  that  there  was  any  fuch  perfon  re* 
fident  in  thefe  parts. 

3 .  For  that  the  place  of  the  faid  Mr.  Clevr* 
land  his  abode,  viz.  the  faid  Mr.  Cooke's, 
is  a  family  of  notorious  diforder,  and  where 
papi(h>  delinquents,  and  other  difaffedled 
perfons  of  the  late  king's  party  do  often 
refort,  more  than  to  any  family  in  the 
faid  city  or  county  of  Norfolk^  as  is  com'* 
monly  reported.     . 

4.  Mr.  Cleveland  liveth  in  a  genteel 
garbe;  yet  he  confeffeth,  that  he  hath 
no  eftate  but  20I.  per  annum  allowed  by 
two  gentlemen,  and  30I.  per  annum  by 
the  faid  Mr.  Cooke. 

5.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities,  and  fo  able  to  do  the  greater 
differvice :  all  which  we  humbly  fubmiC» 
and  remain 

Your  honour's 

Truly  humble  fervaatf, 
H.  Haines,  H.  King, 

Rob.  Woode,         Richard'Copeman, 
Edw.  Warde,        Johnfiallenone, 
Bram.  Gurdon,     Ro.  Swailowe, 
Nich.  Bell,  Ralph  Woolmcr, 

Nich.  Salter,         Richard  Harbie, 
Tho.  Garett,         William  Stewart.  > 
Norwich*  Nov.  10,  1655.'* 
[o]  This,  Lloyd  fcems  to  h*int,  was  a 
fingular  inllance,  and  therefore  the  greater 
compliment  paid  to  the  petitioner.     Hit 
words  arc  (fpeaking  of  the  petition], "  the 
only  thing  that  ever  1  heard  wrought  upon 
him,  that  had    been    too   hard   for  aU 
fwords.** 
The  reader,  who  may  be  defirous  to  fee 
G  ft  a  com- 
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in  which  he  was  not  difappointed,  for  the  proteftor  generouily 
fct  him  at  liberty,  difdaining  to  remember  on  the  throne  the  op- 
poficion  he  had  received  in  his  canvafs  for  parliament  as  a  pri- 
vate burgefs.  Cleveland  thence  retired  to  London,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  found  a  generous  Mxccnas  5  and,  being  much  ad- 
mired among  all  perfons  of  his  own  party,  became  member  of  a 
club  of  wits  and  loyalifts,  which  Butler  the  author  of  Hudibras 
alfo  frequented  [p].  Cleveland  then  lived  in  chambers  at  Gray's- 
inn  (of  which  Butler  is  faid  to  have  been  a  member),  and, 
being  feized  with  an  epidemic  intermitting  fever,  died  there" 
on  Thurfday  morning,  April  29,  1659.  His  friends  paid  the 
laft  honours  to  his  remains  by  a  fplendid  funeral :  for  his  body 
was  removed  to  Hunfdon-houfe,  and  thence  carried  for  inter-J 
ment,  on  Saturday  May  r,to  the  parifti  church  of  St.  Michael 
Roya^,  on  College-hill,  London  [^],  followed  by  a  numerous* 
attendance  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  loyalty  or  learning  :  to 
<vhom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  his  intimate  friend 
Dr.  John  Pearfon,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chefter,  author  of  the 
Expofition  of  the  creed  [r]. 

Cleveland  has  had  the  fate  of  thofe  poets,  who,  ^  paying 
tlieir  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  have  been  at  one  time  too 
much  praifed,  and  at  another  too  much  neglc<Eted/'  Both  his 
fubje£l5,  and  his  manner  of  writing,  made  his  poems  extremely 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  but  entirely  forgotten  and 
difregarded  fmce.  For  his  manner,  he 'excelled  among  that 
clafs  of  writers  fo  much  admired  in  the  laft  century,  whom  our 
great  critic  has  aptly  termed  "  metaphyfical  poets,  who  abound^ 
with  witty  rather  than  juft  thoughts,  with  far-fetched  conceits, 
and  learned  allufions,  that  only  amufe  for  a  moment,  utterly 
jfiegledling  that  beautiful  fimplicity  and  propriety  which  will 
Intereft  and  pleafe  through  every  age.  For  his  fubjefts  he 
geuerally  chofe  the  party  difputcs  of  the  day,  which  are  now 
no  longer  under ftood  or  regarded.    Contemporary  wVth  Milton^ 

a  compofition  of  fo^Jellcatc  a  nature,  yet  caufe  Whittington-Collegc  ftcod  there),** 

fd  fucccfsful  in  its  cffcA>  is  referred  to  the  was  about  that  time  the  receptacle  of  the 

works  of  Cleveland  ;  or  to  the  Iliftory  of  Ijft  remains  of  fcWr^l  eminent  loyalil>!!, 

HinclUey,  where  it  accom2>anies  his  me-  as  we  arc   informed  by  A.   Wood,  Arh. 

moirs.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.     Sec  his  accoutlt  of  Robert 

[p]    Butler   Was    a    great  admirer   of  Waring,  fub.  ann."  1638. — It  wasdeftroycd 

Clevclanvrs  Nvit ;  and  has  copied  many  of  in  the  fire  1665. 

his   images   and  thought*   into  his   ceie-  [k]  "  Dr.John  Pearfon,  his  good  friend, 

•rated  poem  above  mentioned  The  learned  prcadied  hiis   funtral  irrraon  ;  who  rcn- 

and  ingenious  Dr.  Farmer  ha»  in  his  pof-  dcrcd  this  rcafon  why  he  cautioufly  dc- 

feiTion  a  copy  of  Cleveland's   poems,   in  clincd  all  commending  of  tlie  party  d©- 

which  he  has  marked  many  palTagc's  that  ccafed,    becaufe   f'jch    prayiing    of   him 

Iiave  been  imitated  in  HuJibra-..     From  would  not  be  adequate  to  any  ezpr^atiott 

this  judicious  critic  a  more  complete  com-  in  that  audience  ;  feeing  fomc  who  knew 

mentaryof  that  mock-heroic  poem  could  him  iro/,  would  think  it  hr  above  him, 

he  given  than  the  world  has  yet  (ccn.  while  thofe  who  kniw  him,  muft  know  it 

[qJ  The  **  church   of  St.    Michael  far  bctow  him." 

Royalji  C99iAonIyeaJled  GoUege«Hiil  (be.  Lloyd's  Mem.  p.  6rS. 

he 


{ 
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he  was  in  his  dmc  exceedingly  preferred  before  him  ;  and  Mil- 
ton's own  nephew  tells  us,  he  was  by  fome  efteemed  the  beft  of 
the  cnglifti  poets  fs].  But  Cleveland  is  now  funk  into  oblivion, 
while  Milton's  fame  is  univcrfally.diflufcd.  Yet  Milton's  works 
could,  with  difficulty,  gain  admidion  to  the  prcfs,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  pouring  forth  thofc  of  Cleveland  in  innumerable 
jrapreflions.  But  behold  the  difference  !  The  prefs  now  conti- 
nually teems  with  re-publications  of  the  Paratlife  Loft,  &r, 
whereas  the  laft  edition  of  Clcvchnd's  works  was  in  8v(^ 
1687  [t], 

CLIFFORD  (George),  third  esrl  of  Cumberland,  of  that 
coble  and  antient  family,  was  very  eminent  for  his  fi^ill  in  na- 
?igation.  He  was  born  in  the  year  155 8,  and  educated  at  Pcter- 
houfe,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  celebrated 
John  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  In  thi| 
place  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathema. 
tiCs,  to  which  his  genius  led  him  ;  whereby  he  became  qualified 
for  the  feveral  great  expeditions  he  afterwards  undertook. 
The  firft  time  he  had  any  public  employment  was  in  the  year 


[t]  ThU  is  Edward  Philips,  who,  in 
lii«**Theatrum  Poftarum,"  crcomplete 
Colkdion  of  the  Poets,  1675,"  umo, 
f.  164,  has  the  following  article  : 

"John  CIcavcland,  a  notable  high-foar- 
ie;  vnVLf  loyalift  of  Cambridge,  whofc 
rerfes  in  th*  time  of  the  civil  war  begun 
to  be  in  great  requeft,  both  for  their  wit 
and  zeal  to  the  king's  caufe,  for  which 
jddeed  be  appeared  the  hrlt,  if  not  only, 
tmntnt  champion  in  verfe  againd  the 
prubjtetiaa  party;  but  mod  pfpecially 
agalotl  the  Kirk  and  Scotch  covenant, 
*bic)i  he  profccuted  with  filch  a  fatirical 
haj,  i^zt  the  whole  nation  fares  the  worfe 
lor  it,  lying  under  a  moft  grievous  poetical 
ccafure.  In  fine,  fo  great  a  man  It^th 
CleaTehnd  been  in  the  eftimaiion  of  the 
pnrraliry,  in  regard  his  conceits  were  out 
of  ihe  common  road; and  wiitily  far- fetched, 
that  grave  men,  in  outward  appearance, 
have  no;  fpared,  in  my  hearing,  to  affirm 
him  the  best  of  f.n'clish  poets  i 
^  let  them  think  foftill,  whoever  pleafe, 
pRAided  it  be  made  no  article  of  fjjih.'* 

[t]  This  is  the  hft  and  moft  complete 
fdilio?!  of  his  ^orki  (for,  if  there  is  any  of 
laser  date,  it  is  only  ii^s  with  thetitle-papc 
lepiated).  This  edit icp*  1687,  is  made 
up  0^  the  iqUoving  feparate  {publications. 
The  firfi  part  from  ♦*  Clcivelana'}  Vindi- 
csz,"  containing  only  genuine  pieces  col- 
kaedbf  J.L.  and  S.  D.  as  is  dcfcrxiiicd 
akwe  in  note  [  r].  The  fccond  part  from 
J.  Clcivelaod  reYifed  :  poems,  oratioiis, 
|sd  cfiftl^  and  other  of  h^s  genuine  iu« 


comparable  picc«;  with  fome  other  e^. 
quifite  remains  of  the  molt  eminent  witf 
of  both  univerfities,  that  were  his  con* 
temporaries.'*  This  fecond  cdilio'i,  &c. 
London  1661,  iimo,  fwiih  a  curiouf 
preface,  ligned  E.  Williamfon,  Newark, 
Nov.  J  635^,  in  which  he  fpcaks  of  **  th« 
intimacy  he  had  wilh  Mr.  Cleavetand  be- 
fore and  fince  rhcfe  civil  wars,"  and  of 
that  poet's  *••'  ever-to-be  honoured  friend 
of  Gray's- Inn,"  who  was  probably  the 
Maecenas  mentioned  by  Wood.)  To 
thcfe  is  added  a  third  piece,  being  tht 
Hiftory  of  Wat  Tyler's  Infurrcaion,  un- 
der the  quaint  title  of  '•  The  Ruftlc 
Rampant,  ice.  "  In  the  fecond  part  of 
this  edition,  1687,  ,  the  notice  is  fup- 
prefled,  which  occurred  in  ihc  original 
title-page  and  preface,  that  this  part  con- 
tained *•  other  remains  of  eminent  wits, 
&c."  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  moft 
of  the  poems  in  it,  only  a  few  of  theiu 
being  of  Cleveland's  own  writing. 

But  to  (hew  how  popular  Cleveland  was 
aipong  his  contemporaries,  we  ihall  here 
juft  enumerate  the  feveral  editions,  which 
were  printed  'with  more  or  fewer  of  hig 
pieces,  in  i647»  »^$i»  1^5?,  1654, 
twiccy  1658,  1659,  i^6c,  J  665,  1667, 
1668;  and  then  in  1677  (which  laft  datc» 
Wood  fays,  he  has  fcen  mifprinte4 
1617  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  note  has 
now  before  him  two  copies  of  this  editioni 
containing  fome  variations,  yet  both'rif  htly 
dated  1677).     Laltly,  in  1^87,  in  Svo, 


G3, 


1586, 
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1586,  when  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.    But,  having  a  greater  inclination  to  aft 
by  fea  than  by  land  ;  and,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  times, 
being  bent  on  making  foreign  discoveries,  and  defeating  the 
ambitious  defigns  of  the  court  of  Spain,  then  preparing  the  ar- 
mada that  was  to  conquer  England,  he  fitted  out,  at  his  own 
charge,  a  little  fleet,  confjfting  of  three  (liips  and  a  pinnace, 
with  a  view  to  fend  them  into  the    South  Sea,  to  annoy  the 
^panifli  fettlemcnts  iliere.     They  failed  from  Gravefend,  June 
26,  1586,  and  from  Plymouth  Aug.  17  5  but  were  forced  back 
by  contrary  winds    into  Dartmouth.     From  whence  putting 
out  again  on  the  29th,  they  fell  in  with  the  coafl  of  Barbary  the 
17th  September,  and  the  next  day  failed  into  the  road  of  Santa 
Cruz.     On  the  25th  they  came  to  the  river  Oro,  juft  under  the 
northern  tropic,  where  they  anchored.     Searching  upwards  the 
next  day,  they  found  that  river  to  be  as  broad  all  the  way  for 
14  or   15  leagues,  as  at  the  mouth,  which  was   two  leagues 
over  )  but  met  with  no  town  nor  houfe.-    On  the  laft  of  Sep- 
tember they  departed  for  Sierra  Leona ;  where  they  arrived  the 
2ift  of  Oftobcr.     Going  on  fliorc,  they  burned  a  town  of  the 
negroes,  and  brought  away  to  their  ftiips  about   14  or  15  tons 
of  lice  ;  and  having  furniflied  themf^lves  with  wood  and  water, 
they  failed  the  2  i  ft  of  November  from  Sierra  Leona,  making 
the  ftraights  of  Magellan.    The  2d  of  January  1587  they  difco- 
vered  land  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  fell  in  with   the 
amcrican  fliore,  in  30  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lat.    Continuing  their 
courfe   fouthward,  they   took,  Januarv    10,  not  far  from  the 
river  of   Plata,  a  fmall   portuguefe  mip ;    and  the   next  day 
another ;  out  of  which  they  furniflied  themfelves  with  what- 
necefTaries  they  wanted.     The    12th  of  January  they  came  to 
Seal  Ifland,  and  two  days  after  to  the  Green  Ifland,  near  which 
they  took  in  water.     Returning  to  Seal  Ifland,  a  confultation 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  February,  whether  they  (hould  continue 
their  courfe  for  the  South  Sea,  and  winter  in  the  ftraights  of 
Magellan,  or  fpend  three  or  four  months  upon  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  and  proceed  on  their  voyage  in  the  fpring.     The  ma- 
jority being  for  the  former,  they  went  as  far  as  44  degrees  of 
fouthern   latitude.     But,    meeting  with    ftorms  and  contrary 
winds,  they  took  a  final  rcfolution,  on  the  21ft  of  February,  to 
return  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil.    Accordingly  they  fell  iii  with  it 
the  5th  of  April,  and,  after  taking  in  water  and  provifions  in 
the   bay  of  Camana,  came  into  the  port  of  Baya   the  nth. 
liight  portuguefe  ftiips  being  there,  they  found  means  to  carry 
oft*  four  of  them,  the  leaft  of  which  were  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  tons,  notwithftanding  all    the  refiftance   made  by  the 
enemy  j  and  alfo  fetched  a  fupply  of  frcfli  provIGon  from  the 
ijiore.    In  fliort,  the  carl  undertopk  no  lefs  than  eleven  expe- 
ditions. 
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^itions,  fitted  out  at  his  own  cxpcncc,  in  which  he  made  cap- 
tures to  a  prodigious  amount ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  gracioully 
received  by  his  royal  miftrefs,  who  created  him  knight  of  the 
garter  in  1591.  In  1601,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that  were 
fent  with  forces  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Eflex  to  obedience.  He 
departed  this  life  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  0£i.  30,  1605,  and 
was  buried  at  Skipton  in  Yorkfhire,  the  30th  of  March  follow* 
ing ;  where  a  fine  tomb  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  me- 
mory f  u]. 

CLINTON  (Sir  Henry),  K.  B.  was  grandfon  of  Francis, 
Cxth  earl  of  Lincoln,  by  his  fecond  fon  George  ;  who,  having 
been  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  New  York,  died  in  his 
75th  year,  July  ip,  1761,  fenior  admiral  of  the  white;  having 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  major-general  Peter  Carle,  who 
die^  1767,  having  borne  him  three  fon s  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  two  of  each  died  in  their  infancy.  The  furviving 
daughter  married  admiral  Roddam,  and  died  1750.  The  fur- 
viving fon  Henry  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  firft  regi- 
ment of  guards,  April  17th,  1758;  K.  B.  May  11,  1777  j 
general  in  America,  17785  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  vice 
fir  George  Howard  177Q.  He  evacuated  Philadelphia  June  18, 
1778.  He  arrived  in  Carolina,  April  1780,  where  he  took 
Charleflown,  May  11,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  after  a  debate,  Nov.  27,  and  returned  an  anfwer. 
This  was  followed  by  farther  fuccefs.  He  arrived  at  Portfmouth 
June  12,  1782.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publiflied  a 
narrative  relative  to  his  conduft  as  to  the  unfortunate  ifliie  of 
the  campaign  of  1781,  1783,  to  which  earl  Cornwallis  returned 
"  An  anfwer"  the  fame  year,  on  which  fir  Henry  publiflied 
"  Some  obfervations."  In  1784  he  publiflied  "  A  letter  to  the 
commiflfioners  of  public  accounts,  relative  to  fome  obfervations 
in  their  feventh  report,  which  was  judged  to  imply  cenfure  on 
the  late  commander  in-chief  of  his  majeily's  forces  in  America." 
He  was  firft  coufin  to  the  late  duke  01  Newcaftle  j  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  1795,  with  a  falary  of  730I.  H« 
was  a  lieutenant-general ;  governor  of  Limerick,  the  appoint-* 
ment  of  which  is  20s.  per  day ;  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  j  M.  P.  for  Newark,  and  lafl^ly  fo^ 
Launcefton. 

CLIVE  (Robert),,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  efq.  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  September  1725,  at  Styche,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors, 
in  the  parifii  of  Moreton-Say,  near  Market  Drayton.  His  fa-f 
thcr,  who  poflcfled  but  a  fmall  eftate  by  inheritance,  had,  to  in- 
creafe  his  income,  engaged  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law.    At 

f  v]  If  the  mder  is  defirous  of  feeing  and  condu£ted»  ws  refer  him  to  the  Bio- 
iaore  particulars  of  this  great  commander^  graphia  Britannica^from  whence  the  »bovf 
Ms4  Utc  fcveml  expeditions  he  undertook    account  is  extri^^ed, 
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an  early  period  of  hi$  youth,  Robert  was  fent  for  his  ediicatioq 
to  a  private  fchool  at  Loilpck  in  Cheihire.  The  mafler.  Dr. 
Eaton,  foon  difcovered  in  his  fcholar  a  fuperior  courage  and 
fagacity  which  prognofticated  the  future  hero.  "  If  this  lad," 
he  would  fay,  "  (hould  live  to  be  a  man,  and  an  opportunity 
be  given  for  the  exertioji  of  his  talents,  few  names  will  be 
greater  than  his.'* 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  removed  from  Loftock  to 
a  fchool  at  Market  Drayton,  of  which  the  reverend  Mr. 
Burflem  was  the  m after.  On  the  fide  of  a  high  hill  in  that 
town  is  an  antient  church,  with  a  lofty  ftecple,  from  nearly  the 
top  of  which  is  an  old  ftone  fpout,  projefting  in  the  form  of 
a  dragon's  head.  Young  Clive  afcended  tliis  fteeple,  and,  to 
the  aftonifliment  pf  the  fpedlators  belo\y,  (eated  himfelf  on  the 
fpout. 

Havipg  remained  ]^^t  a  fhort  time  at  Mr.  Burflem's  fchool,  he 
was  placed  in  that  of  Merchant  Taylors'  at  London,  which, 
hoyrever,  did  not  long  retain  him  as  a  fcholar.  His  father 
having  reverted  to  what  feems  to  have  been'  a  predileftion  for 
private  fchools,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sterling  at 
Hemel  Hempftead  in  Hert ford (li ire,  with  whom  he  continued 
till,  in  1743 1  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  writer  to  the  eaft- 
india  con^pany. 

From  the  frequency  of  his  removals,  to  which  perhaps  was 
added  an  intractable  difpofition,  he  obtained  no  applaufe,  but 
rather  the  revcrfe,  from  the  feveral  mafters  to  whom  tlie  care 
of  his  education  had  been  entrufted. 

To  fulfil  his  engagement  in  the  fervicc  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  (hips  belonging  to 
the  eaft-india  company,  and  arrived  at  Madras'  in  1744.  In 
his  new  eniploypicnt  he  howeyer  difcovered  the  fame  diflike 
to  application,  and  the  fame  averfion  to  controu),  by  which  his 
character  had  hitherto  been  diftingui/hcd.  This  intraftablc 
difpofition  proved  as  difagreeable  to  his  fuperiors  as  it  muft 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  inconvenience  to  himfelf. 
One  inftance  is  related.  Having  a£lcd  or  neglected  fomething 
inconfiftently  with  the  difcipline  of  office,  his  mifconduA  waa 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  commanded  him  to  aflc  pardon 
of,  the  fecretary  whom  he  had  offended.  He  made  his  fub- 
miflion  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  the  fecretary  miflaking 
for  a  compliment,  invited  him  to  dinner.—'*  No,  fir,"  replied 
Clive,  "  the  governor  did  not  command  me  to  dine  with  you." 

When  in  1746  Madras  was  furrendered  to  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  their  admiral  M.^de  la  Bourdonnais,  the  offi- 
cers both  civil  and  military,  who  had  fervcd  under  the  eafl- 
india  company,  became  prifoners  on  parole.  M.  Dupleix^ 
{loweverj  who  was  chief  commander  of  the  military  forces  in 
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loifia,  not  having  been  prefent  at  the  furrender,  refufed  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty,  unlefs  they  would  take  another  parole  under  the 
new  governor.  The  I  nglifli,  in  confequence  of  this  new  fti- 
pulation,  thought  themfelves  releafed  from  their  engagements 
with  Sourdonnais,  and  at  liberty  not  only  to  make  their  efcape. 
but  to  take>up  arms,  if  they  fliould  find  an  opportunity.  Mr* 
Clivc,  accordingly,  difguifed  as  a  Moor,  in  the  drefs  of  the 
country,  efcaped  with  a  few  others  to  St.  David's,  a  fortrefs 
wiiichis  fituated  to  the  fouthof  Madras,  at  about  the  diftancc 
of  21  miles. 

He  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  St.  David's,  before  he  loft 
fome  money  in  a  party  at  cards  with  two  enfigns,  who  were 
dctefted  in  the  aft  of  cheating.  They  had  won  confiderable 
fums  ;  but  as  the  fraud  was  evident,  the  lofers  at  firft  refufed 
payment.  At  length,  however,  they  were  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  the  fuccefsful  gamefteirs.  Clive  alone  perfifted  in 
his  refufal,  and  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  boldeft  of  his 
antagonifts.  They  met  each  with  a  fingle  piitol.  Clive  fired 
without  fuccefs.  His  antagonift,  quitting  the  ground,  pre- 
fented  a  piftol  to  his  head,  and  commanded  him  to  afk  his  life, 
with  which  demand,  after  fome  hefitation,  he  complied  ;  but, 
being  reqaired  to  recant  his  expreflions,  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed. The  officer  told  him,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refufal,  he 
would  fire.  "  Fire  and  be  damned  !"  replied  Clive.  "  I  faid 
you  cheated  ^  I  fay  fo  ftill ;  nor  will  I  ever  pay  you.*'  The  cn^ 
fign  finding  every  expedient  to  obtain  the  money  ineffeftual, 
threw  away  the  piftol,  and  declared  that  his  advcrfary  was  a 
madman.  Clive  replied  to  the  compliments  of  fome  of  his 
friends  on  his  conduft  in  this  affair  :  **  The  man  has  given  fne 
my  life,  and  I  have  no  right  in  future  to  mention  his  behaviour 
at  the  card  table  ;  although  I  will  never  pay  him,  nor  ever  keep 
him  company.-'  In  1747  Mr.  Clive  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  an  enfign  in  the  military  fervice  ;  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  talents  till  the  following  year,  when  the 
fiegcof  Pondicherry  afforded  an  ample  fcope  tor  their  exer- 
tion. At  this  memorable  attack  the  young  enfign  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  courage  in  deTence  of  the  advanced  trench.  He 
received  a  (hot  in  his  hat,  and  another  in  his  coat  5  fome  offi- 
cersin  the  fame  detachment  having  been  killed.  The  early  rains, 
however,  arid  admiral  Bofcawen's  want  of  experience  in  military 
operationg,  compelled  the  Englifh  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to 
return  to  Fort  3t.  David's. 

On  the  attack,  when  thie  powder  was  almoft  exhaufled,  Clive, 
inRead  of  fending  a  ferjeant^to  procure  a  frefli  fupply,  ran  to 
the  trench,  and  brought  it.  In  confequence  of  this  aftion,  an 
officer  ventured  to  infinuate,  in  his  abfence,  that  he  had  relin-^ 
puifiied  his  poft  through  fear.     A  friend  having  informed  him 
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of  this  afpcrfion,  was  accordingly  rcquefted  to  go  with  him  to 
the  perfon  who  had  thus  malignantly  defamed  him.  The 
charge,  though  true,  was  at  firft  denied  :  Clive  however  in- 
lifting  upon  immediate  fatisfadlion,  they  withdrew ;  but  while 
they  were  retiring,  he  received  a  blow  from  his  antagonift,  who 
was  following  him.  Inftantly  he  drew  his  fword,  as  did  the 
other,  relying  on  the  intcrpofition  of  the  company.  Both  hav- 
ing been  put  under  an  arrell,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a 
court  of  enquiry,  which  decided  that  the  officer  fhould  aflc 
pardon  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  for  a  caufelefs  afperfion, 
without  notice  of  the  blow,  for  which  offence  he  might  other- 
wife  have  been  difbanded. 

Unwilling  to  injure  the  fcrvice,  Mr.  Clive  declined  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  paft  quarrel  till  the  return  of  the  ari^y  to  St.  David^s, 
when,  calling  upon  the  ofiicer,  he  reminded  him  of  the  late 
tranfa£tton.  Admitting  that  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  decifion 
of  the  court,  and  the  confequent  compliance  of  the  officer,  he 
flill  infiftcd  that  he  muft  call  him  to  account  for  the  blow,  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  taken.  The  officer,  on  the  con- 
trary, alledged  that  his  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court  ought  to  be  admitted  as  fatisfaftory,  and  refufed  to 
make  any  other  conceffion.  Mr.  Clive  accordingly  waved  his  cane 
over  his  head,  faying,  that  as  he  thought  him  too  con- 
temptible a  coward  for  beating,  he  ihould  cpntent  himfelf  with 
inflitling  on  him  that  mark  of  infamy.  On  the  following  day 
the  officer  refigncd  his  commiffion. 

When  the  feafon  for  military  operations  was  over,  the  troops 
remained  at  St.  David's,  and  before  the  return  of  fpring  they 
received  news  of  a  cefiation  of  ho'ftilitics  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Still  however  the  fenfe  of  antient  rival- 
fliip,  the  reciprocal  aggravation  of  recent  injuries,  an  oppofition 
of  interefts,  a  mutual  confidence  in  ftrength,  fecmed  to  ani- 
mate both  nations  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  dominions 
of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  had  at  that  time  been  claimed  by  his 
brother,  with  a  declaration  that  he,  though  depofed  by  hia 
fubjefts,  was  their  rightful  fovereign  -,  and  that  the  reigning 
rajah  was  an  ufurper.  The  Englifh  of  St.  David*s,  convinced 
by  thefe  allegations,  determined  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
pofed rajah.  They  refolved  to  begin  their  attack  upon  a  fort 
of  the  rajah's,  called  Devi  Cotah.  On  their  advance,  finding 
the  approaches  difficult,  and  the  ramparts  covered  with  innu- 
merable forces,  they  were  at  firft  deterred  from  their  enter-* 
-pmc,  Clive,  however,  inCfted  that  the  attempt,  though  dan^ 
gerous,  was  not  hazardous.  He  thought  the  town  might  eafily 
be  taken  by  ftorm  ;  recommending  only  to  advance  the  cannons 
in  the  night,  as  by  them  the  gates  might  be  "efFeftually  deftroycd. 
Captain  Cope,  the  cpmmauder,  refufed  to  liften  to  the  advice^ 
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IS  too  derpcrate;  till,  after  having  exliauftcd  his  nmmunitioii 
bjT  a  fruitlefs  cannonade,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Fort 
St.  David's.  The  difgrace  of  this  dilcomfiture;  its  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  trade  j  and  the  exultation  of  their  Com- 
mon enemy  the  French,  induced  the  Engiifli  once  more  to  at- 
tempt the  redu£iion  of  Devi  Cotah.  'the  command  of  this 
expedition  was  entrufled  to  major  Lawrence,  an  officer  at  that 
time  but  little  known,  but  who  was  afterwards  di'linguiflied 
for  his  abilities  in  the  fervice.  As  a  breach  was  mirk*  in  the 
walls,  Clive,  who  then  podcfl'cd  only  the  ranlc  of  a  lieutenant, 
follicited  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Lawrence,  willing 
to  preferve  him  from  Co  dangerous  a  ftatioh,  told  him  the  fer* 
vice  did  not  then  fall  in  his  turn.  Clive  replied,  that  knowing 
It  did  not,  he  came  rather  to  aik  it  as  a  favour,  than  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  right  5  but  that  on  fuch  an  occafion  he  hoped  the 
requeft  of  a  volunteer  would  not  be  rejcfted.  Major  Lawrence 
confented;  and  Qlive,  in  confequcnce  of  his  appointment  3o 
the  command  of  thirty-four  britifh  foldiers  and  fcven  hundred 
fepoys,  was  ordered  to  ftorm  the  breach.  Accordingly  they 
led  the  way ;  but  in  pafTing  a  rivulet,  between  the  camp  and 
the  fort,  four  of  the  Englifli  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  fepoys  were  alarmed,  and  halted  as  foon  as  they  had 
pafled  the  dream }  but  the  Englifh  perfevered,  and,  advancing 
cjofely  upon  the  breach,  prefented  their  mufquets,  when  a  party 
©f  horfe,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  tower,  rulhed  upon 
their  rear,  and  killed  twenty-fix.  Clive,  by  Itepping  afide, 
efcapcd  a  ftroke  which  had  been  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  the 
horfe  as  they  pafled  him.  He  ran  towards  the  rivulet,  and, 
having  pafled,  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  the  fepoys.  Of 
the  whole  four-and-thirty,  himfelf  and  three  others  were  all 
that  were  left  alive.  Major  Lawrence,  feeing  the  difafter, 
commanded  all  the  Europeans  to  advance.  Clive  Hill  marched 
in  the  firft  divifion.  The  horfe  renewed  their  attack,  but  were 
repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter  that  the  garrifon,  difmayed  at  the 
fight,  gave  way  as  the  Engliih  approached  the  breach,  and, 
flying  through  the  oppofite  gate,  abandoned  the  town  to  the 
viftors.  Alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifli,  the  rajah  fent 
them  overtures  of  peace ;  to  which,  on  condition  that  a  fettlc- 
xnent  fhould  be  made  on  his  rival,  and  the  fort  of  Devi  Cotah, 
with  the  adjoining  diftricl,  be  ceded  to  the  company,  the 
EngHlh  readiiy  agreed. 

The  war  being  thus  concluded,  lieutenant  Clive,  to  whofe 
aftive  mind  the  idlenefs  which  in  time  of  peace  attends  a  foi- 
dier's  life  wa«  in  tolerably  irkfome,  returned  to  the  civil  efta- 
blilhment,  and  was  admitted  to  the  fame  rank  as  that  he  would 
have  held  had  he  never  quitted  the  civil  for  the  military  line, 
^is  income  ^as  now  conQdcrc^bly  increafed  b^  his  appoint- 
ment 
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'  menl  to  the  office  of  commiflary  to  the  britifh  troops  ;  an  ap- 
pointment which  the  friendfliip  of  major  Lawrence  had  pro-r 
cured  him.  He  had  not  long  been  fettled  at  Madriis,  when  a 
fever  of  the  nervous  kind  deilroyed  his  conftitution,  and  operated 
fo  banefully  on  his  fpirits  that  the  conftant  prefence  of  an  at- 
tendant became  abfolutcly  requifite.  As  the  difcafe  however 
abated,  his  forper  ftrength  was  in  feme  degree  renewed  ;  but 
his  frame  had  received  fo  rude  a  Ihock,  that,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Mfe,  excepting  when  his  mind  was  ardently  en* 
gagedf  the  oppreRion  on  his  fpirits  frequently  returned.    . 

The  cefTation  pi  hoftilitics  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
French  had  given  to  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
important  projefts  thev  had  formed  ;  which  brought  the  afFair$ 
of  the  company  into  luch  a  (late  as  to  induce  Clive  to  refumc 
the  military  character  ;  in  which  Jie  performed  mofl  fignal  acls 
of  prowefs,  and  encountered  a  variety  of  uncommon  difficulties 
and  dangers>  too  numerous  to  be  particularifed  in  our  limited 
work,  but  wfeich  thq  reader  \y\\\  find  amply  detailed  in  the 
JBiographia  Britannica. 

Vvhoever  contemplates  the  forlorn  fituation  of  the  company, 
vhen  lord  Clive  firft  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  yeaf  1 756,  and 
then  confiders  tlie  degree  of  opulence  and  power  they  poflefled 
when  he  finally  left  that  place,  in  the  year  17^7,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  hiftory  of  the  wo|-ld  has  feldom  aflbrded  an^iny 
ftance  of  fo  rapid  and  improbable  a  change.  At  the  firft  period 
they  were  merely  an  aflbciation  of  merchants  ftruggling  for 
exiftence.  One  of  their  factories  was  in  ruins ;  their  agents 
>vere  murdered  5  and  ^n  army  of  50,000  men,  to  which  they 
had  nothing  to  oppofe,  threatened  the  immediate  deftruftion 
bf  their  principal  fettlemcnt.  Ac  the  laft  period,  diftant  froni 
the  firft  but  ten  years,  they  v.cre "  become  powerful  princes, 
poflefled  of  vaft  revenues,  and  ruling  over  fifteen  millions  of 
people...  When  the  merits  of  thofe  who  contributed  to  this 
^reat  revolution  ftiall  be  weighed  in  the  impartial  judgment  of 
future  times,  it  will  be  found,  that  Watfon,Pocock,  Adams,  and 
Monro  deferved  well  of  the  company ;  but  that  Clive  was  its 
faviour,  and  the  principal  author  of  its  greatnefs. 

After  lord  Clivc's  laft  return  from  India,  he  was  made,  in 
1 769,  one  6f  the  knights  companipns  of  the  noble  order  of  the 
^)ath.  •  '       . 

Though  his  exploits  will  excite  the  admiration,  and  receive, 
the  plaudits  of  pofterity,  yet  in  his  lifetime  llic  fame  ingratitude 
was  fliewn  him,  which  the  greateft  men,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  have  experienced  ;  for,  on  the  pretence  "  that  all  ac- 
quifitions  made  under  the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by 
treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  ftate,"  a 
party  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  countenanced  by  the  miniftcr, 
»  attcnipteci 
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ittcmptcd  to  ruin  both  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  A  motion 
was  made  in  this  aflembly,  on  the  2ift  of  February  1773,  to  rc- 
folvci  that,  "  in  the  acquifition  of  his  weahh,  lord  CHve.  had 
abufed  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrufted."  The  fpeech 
he  made  on  the  occafion  concluded  with. the  following  words: 
"  If  the  rcfolution  propofed  (hould  receive  the  aflent  of  the 
houfe,  I  Ihall  have  nothing  left  that  I  can  call  my  own,  except 
my  paternal  fortune  of  500I.  a  year  \  and  which  has  been  in  the 
family  for  ages  pad.  But  upon  this  I  am  content  to  live;  and 
perhaps  I  fliall  find  more  real  content  of  mind  and  happinefs, 
than  in  the  trembling  affluence  of  an  unfettled  fortune.  But 
to  be  called,  after  fixteen  years  have  elapfed,  to  account  for  my 
condu£V  in  this  manner ;  and  after  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  my  property,  to  be  queflionetl,  and  confidered  as  obtaining 
it  unwarrantably,  is  hard  indeed  !  and  a  treatment  of  which  I 
(hould  not  think  the  britifii  fenate  capable.  Yet  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  I  have  a  confcious  innocence  within  me,  which  tells 
me  that  my  condudl  is  irreproachable. — Frangas  non  fiecies. — 
They  may  take  from  me  what  I  have ;  they  may,  as  they 
tliink,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy.  Before  I  fit  down, 
1  have  one  requeft  to  make  to  the  houfe,  that  when  they 
come  to  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their  own." 
The  houfe  of  commons  rejedted  the  motion^  and  refolved,^ 
"  that  lord  Clivc  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ferviccs  to 
his  country." 

When  the  difputcs  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics 
had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  ter-f 
rainated  any  other  way  than  by  open  hoftilities,  overtures  were 
made  to  lord  CHve  to  accept  of  the  chief  command  in  America; 
but  he  declined  the  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of  his 
health,  and  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  not  equal  to  what  it  had  before  been. 

Lord  Clivc  was  one  of  the  few  men  whofe  condu£l  was 
always  directed  by  the  dilates  of  his  own  mind,  and  whofe 
decifions  were  therefore  fecret.  Like  th^  firft  of  the  Caefars, 
the  talents  of  other  rhen  could  add  nothing  to  the  reach  of  his 
genius,  or  the  corrednefs  of  hi^  judgment.  Mr.  Pitt  emphati- 
cally called  him  a  heaven-born  general;  as,  without  experience^ 
or  being  verfed  in  military  affairs,  he  furpafied  all  the  officers 
of  his  time.  In  parliament;,  he  reprefented,  from  the  year 
J760,  to  his  deceafe,  the  antient  borough  of  8hrew{bury,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  wherein  he  was  born.  The  intereft 
which  be  took  in  the  difputations  of  this  aflembly,  was  feldom 
fufficicnt  to  induce  him  to  fpeak ;  but  when  the  attack  upon 
his  condudl  had  called  into  adlion  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his 
doqucncc  was  fuch  as  has  not  been  often  furpafied. 

The  fevcrc  illnefs  with  which  lord  Clive  was  attacked, 
4  during 
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during  his  dtH  refidence  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ^ave  an  injury  it^ 
his  conftitution  which  was  nevet  fully  repaired  ;  and  his  health 
was  farther  weakened  by  his  fucccflive  vifits  to  the  unwholfomtf 
climates  of  that  country.  Hence  it  was  that  he  became  fub- 
jed  at  times  to  a  deprellion  of  fpirits.  His  ardent  and  aditive 
mind,  when  not  called  into  exertion  by  fome  great  occafiori, 
frequently  preyed  upon  itfelf.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
having  nothing  peculiarly  important  and  interefting  to  engage 
his  attention,  and  his  body  growing  more  and  more  infirm, 
the  depreflion  increafed ;  and  to  this  was  owing  his  deceafe, 
on  the  22d  of  November  1774,  not  long  after  he  had  entered 
into  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  Morctoir* 
Say,  the  pariili  in  which  he  was  born.  In  the  various  relations 
of  private  life,  lord  Clive  was  highly  beloved  and  efteemed  ^ 
for  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindeft  affeflions,  and  of  every  focial 
virtue.  His  fecret  charities  were  numerous  and  extenfive  ^ 
but  the  prefent  he  made  of  fcventy  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  pro- 
irifion  for  the  invalids  of  the  company's  fcrvice,  was  the  nobleft 
donation  of  its  kind  that  ever  came  from  a  private  individual. 
His  perfon  ivas  of  the  largeft  of  the  middle  fize ;  his  counte- 
nance inclined  to  fadnefs  j  and  the  heavinefs  of  his  brow  im- 
parted an  un]ilea(lng  expreffion  to  his  features.  It  was  a  heavi- 
nefs that  arofe  not  from  the  prevalence  of  the  unfocial  paflions 
(for  of  thefe  few  men  had  a  fmaller  ftiare),  but  from  a  natural 
fullnefs  in  tlie  fle(h  above  the  eye-lid.  His  words  were  few  ; 
and  his  manner,  among  ilrangers,  was  referved  5  yet  it  won 
the  confidence  of  men,  and  gained  admiflion  to  the  heart. 
Among  his  intimate  friends  he  had  great  pleafantnefs  and  jo- 
cularity, and  on  fome  occafions  wus  too  open.  In  February 
1753,  immediately  before  he  embarked  for  England,  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmund  Mafltelyne,  efq.  of  Purton  in 
Wiltfhire,  and  fifter  to  the  rev.  Dr.Nevil  Mafkelyne,  the  pre- 
fent aftronomer  royal.  By  this  lady  he  had  Edward,  the  pre- 
fent lord  Clive,  born  March  7,  1754;  Rebecca,  born  Sep* 
tember  15,  1760;  Charlotte,  born  January  15,  176?;  Marga- 
ret, born  Auguft  15,  1763  ;  and  Robert,  born  Auguft  31,  1769. 
CLIVE  (Catherine),  an  aflrefs  of  great  merit,  was  born 
In  171 1-  She  made  her  firft  appearance  on  the  ftagc  in  boy's 
clothes,  in  the  charafter  of  Ifinenes,  the  page  of  Ziphores,  in 
the  play  of  Mithridates,  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  Continuing  to 
improve  in  her  profeffion,  fhe  added  both  to  her  falary  and  her 
fame.  In  1731  her  performance  of  Nell  in  the  Devil  to  pay 
fixed  her  reputation  as  the  greatcft  performer  of  her  time  in 
that  fpecies  of  character ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  (he 
remained  without  a  rival.  In  the  next  year,  1732,  ihe  united 
hcrfelf  in  marriage  with  George  Clive,  a  gentleman  of  the  law, 
and  brother  to  baron  Clive.     This  union  was  not  produftivc  of 

happinefa 
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kappinefs  to  either  party.  They  foon  agreed  to  feparate,  and 
for  the  reft  of  their  lives  had  no  intercourfc  together.  la 
1768,  Mrs.  dive's  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Pritchard  quitted  the 
ftagc ;  and  the  fucceeding  year  flie  determined  to  follow  her 
example  :  {he  might  have  continued  feveral  years  longer  to  de- 
light the  public  in  various  chara£lers  adapted  to  her  figure  and 
time  of  life  ;  for  to  the  lail  (he  was  admirable  and  unrivalled. 
From  this  time  Mrs.  Clive  retired  to  a  fmall  but  elegant  houfe 
near  Strawberry-hill,  Twickenham,  where  (he  padSd  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  eafe  and  independence,  refpetlcd  by  the 
world,  and  beloved  by  a  circle  of  friends;  at  which  place, 
after  a  Ihort  lUnefs,  (he  departed  this  life,  December  6,  1785. 
A  more  extenfive  walk  in  comedy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clive  can- 
not be  imagined;  the  chambermaid,  in  every  varied  fhape 
which  art  or  nature  could  lend  her  ;  charaflers  of  whim  and 
affeflation,  from  the  high-bred  lady  Fanciful,  to  the  vulgar 
Mrs.  Heidelberg ;  country  girls,,  romps,  hoydens,  and  dowdies; 
faperannuated  beauties,  viragoes,  and  humourifts.  To  a  flrong 
and  pleafing  voice,  with  an  ear  for  mulic,  flie  added  all  the 
fprightly  a6kion  requifite  to  a  number  of  parts  in  ballad  farces. 
Her  mirth  was  fo  genuine,  that  whether  it  was  rellrained  to 
the  arch  fneer  and  the  fupprefTed  half-laugh,  widened  to  the 
broad  grin,  or  extended  to  the  downright  honeft  burft  of  loud 
laughter,  the  audience  was  fure  to  accompany  her ;  he  ihufl: 
have  been  more  or  lefs  than  man,  who  could  be  grave  when 
Clive  was  difpofed  to  be  merry.  Mrs.  Clive,  in  private  life, 
was  fo  far  above  cenfure,  that  her  condu£l  in  every  relation 
of  it  was  not  only  laudable  but  exemplary. 

CLOPINEL  (or  John  de  Meun),  a  celebrated  french  poet, 
born  at  Meun  in  1280,  and  called  Clopinel,  becaufe  of  his 
limping  gait.  He  was  a  fignal  favourite  at  the  court  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  acquired  a  great  (liare  of  fame  by  his  continuation 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rofe,  which  was  left  unfinifhed  by 
William  de  Loris,  its  original  author  ;  the  bed  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  the  abbe  Lcnglet,  1735,  3  vols.  i2mo.  He  isbe- 
fides  the  tranflator  of  Boethius's  Confolations,  into  french,  1494, 
fol.  and  the  author  of  fome  other  works,  which  are  now  but 
little  known.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1364. 

CLOWES  (William).  Of  this  eminent  furgeon  there  are 
perhaps  no  biographical  memoirs  extant ;  all  we  know  of  him 
is  colle£^ed  from  his  works.  Tlio  induflrious  Mr.  Aikin,  in 
his  Biog.  memoirs  of  Med.  has  afccrtained  his  refidence  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life ;  but  has  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time 
of  his  birth  or  death.  By  this  gentleman's  book  it  appears, 
that  he  was  for  fome  time  a  navy  furgeon ;  for  he  mentions 
fcrving  on  board  one  of  the  queen's  iliips,  called  the  Aid, 
when  the  emperor's  daughter  married  Philip  U.  king  of  Spain, 

which 
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Which  was  in   1 570.     He  returned  home,  and  refided  fevcrai 

J  ears  at  London,  where  he  came  into  great  reputation,  as  may 
e  inferred  from  his  having  been  fcveral  years  furgcon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  Chrift's  Hofpitais,  before  he  was  fent  for  by 
letters  from  tlic  earl  of  Leicefter,  general  of  the  Englilh  forces, 
in  the  low  countries,  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  fick  and 
woilnded  in  1586.  He  was  furgeon  to  her  majefty,  and  men- 
tions his  having  fervrd  with  .  Banifter  under  the  earl  of  War- 
wick; and  alfo  fpeaks  in  another  place  of  having  been  a  retain- 
er to  lord  Abergavenny.  He  feems  to  have  been  in  full  prac- 
tice about  i^9&,  the  date  of  his  lad  publication.  This  is  a 
treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  reprinted  in. 1637;  and  he  la- 
ments the  frequency  of  this  diforder  in  England ;  of  which  he 
gives  this  proof,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  had  cured 
upwards  of  a  thou  land  venereal  patients  in  81.  Barthojomew's 
hofpital.  His  moft  capital  performance  is  his  approved  prac- 
tice for  all  young  chirurgians,  1591^  re-printed  in  1596  and 
1637.  He  is  a  llrong  advocate  for  writing  medical  chirurgical 
books  in  the  vernacular  language,  and  his  practice  was  always 
ingenious  and  often  fuccefsful. 

CLUVER.US  (Philip),  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  born 
of  an  anticnt  and  noble  family  at  Dantzic,  in  1580.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  fent  to 
Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law.  But  Cluver  had  no  inclinatiori 
at  all  for  law  j  his  genius  Jed  him  early  to  the  love  of  geo- 
graphy ;  and  therefore  Jofeph  Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  advifed 
him  to  m  ike  that  his  particular  ftudy,  and  not  to  do  violence 
to  his  inclinations  any  longer.  This  advice  was  followed; 
upon  vi'hich  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the  Low  Countries, 
in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them :  but  pafling  through 
Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Juftus  Lipfius,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which  obliged  him  to  return  im- 
fnediately  to  Leyden.  Meanwhile  his  father  was  grown  quite  an- 
gry ac  him  for  deferring  thd  iludy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  fur- 
ni(h  him  with  money  J  which  drove  him  to  bear  arms,  as  he 
afterwards  did  two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia-^  It  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  that  the  baron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friendj 
was  arrefted  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  -,  and  thinking  him- 
felf  extremely  ill  ufcd,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifefto  by  way 
of  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranflate  into  latin# 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  anil  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  Ley- 
den ;  which  fo  dilpleafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complained  by 
his  ambaflador  to  the  vStntcs,  and  had  Cluver -arrefted.  Cluver 
however  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  returned  to 
his  geographical  ftudies ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  perfect  him  in  them,  he  travelled  througii  feveral  countries: 
through  England,  Eraiice,  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  was  alfa 

a  pro- 
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d  prodigious  itnguift,  being  able  to  tdlk  in/ith  eafe  and  fluency, 
tis  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  languages.  He  died  at  Leyden 
it^ij,  only  4^  years  old^ 

Cluver  pUbliihed  in  his  life-time,  <<  De  tribus  Hheni  alveis. 
Germania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua/'  And 
Vorftius  puUiflied  after  his  death  another  work,  intituled 
^  Introdudio  in  univerfam  geographiam  tarn  veterem  quan 
tiovam,  &a''  But,  as  Cellarius  obferved,  there  is  not  that  nicety 
and  exa£tners  Ihewn  in  this  laft  work  as  in  his  former,  efpecially 
in  his  Italia  antiqua,  and  Sicilik  antiqua. 

COBB  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  poet ;  a  man  of  tafte,  wit,  and 
learning  $  was  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Chriit's  Hof- 
pital,  where  he  was  himfelf  educated^  He  took  the  degree  of 
Matter  of  Arts  in  Trinity-college  Cambridge.  His  principal 
Works  are,  Obfervations  upon  Virgil,  and  a  Colie^iton  of  Poems^ 
in  8vo.  1700.  He  affiiled  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  tfanflation  of  the 
Callipsdia,  and  Mr.  02ell  in  the  tranflation  of  Boileau's  Lutrin. 
IKed  at  London  1713. 

COBDEN  (Edward),  D.  D.  and  a  chaplain  in  ordlnaty  t<^ 
George  II.  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to  bifliop  Gibfon,  to 
Whofe  patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  following  prefer- 
ments ;  vi2.  tlie  united  reAorie^  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith 
in  London,  with  that  of  AAon  in  Middlefex,  a  prebend  in  St* 
iPanl's,  another  at  Lincoln,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  in 
which  laft  he  fuccecdcd  Dr-  Tyrwhit  in  July  1742.  His  whole 
works  were  coHeAed  by  himfelf,  in  1757,  under  the  title  of 
^  Difcourfes  [x]  and  efiays,  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Edward  Cob-» 
den,  D.  D.  archdeacon  of  London,  and  lately  chaplain  to  his 
majeily  kine  George  U.  above  twenty-two  years,  in  which 
time  moft  of  thefe  difcourfes  were  preached  before  him.  Pub- 
Hfhed  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners,''  one  large  4to  vo^ 
lume,  divided  in  two  parts.  Of  this  volume  250  copies  only 
were  printed^  $0  of  which  were  appropriated  to  a  charitable  ufe. 

His  income,  he  fays,  was  but  moderate  (all  his  preferments 
together  not  exceeding  350 1.  per  annum  dear,  which  he  would 
often  fay  was  as  much  as  he  defired,  and  more  than  he  deferred* 
lliis  income,  frugality  and  moderation  converted  into  plenty, 
and  contentment  into  nappinefs).  And  about  this  time  he  met 
with  loiTcs  amounting  to  above  2000 1.  which  reduced  his  fub« 
(lance  very  low* 

In  1 762  Dr.  Cobden  loft  his  wife  }  whom  he  furtived  little 
more  than  two  years,  dying  April  22,  1764,  aged  more  than  8o. 

[x]  Among  ttiefe  u  hit  <<  Coticio  ad  refigned  Ms  warrant  for  chaplaio  Ndv. 

Clcnim,  ai  cal.  Mail,  fTSa?"  and  three  23,  17^2;  after  having  delivered  into  hit 

fermons  pr«ached  after  the  noted  one  on  mjjefty't  handl  hit  tttSoM  m  wrixtAg  4br 

'*  Chaftiry."    The  lalt  time  he  preached  fo  doiog. 
kcfore  ihe  kiog  v«  Ikc.  h  <7S<«    H* 
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COCCEIUS,  an  ablcarchiteft  of  Rome,  whom  fomehavc 
affirmed  to  be  an  anceftor  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  bore  that 
name,  made  himfelf  famous  by  feveral  fine  buildings.  Some  of 
them  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time ;  fuch  as  the  temple 
which  Calphurnius  dedicated  to  Auguftus,  in  the  town  of  Puz- 
zoli  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  at  prefent  the  cathedral  of 
that  place.  An  enterpvife  (lili  more  confiderable  has  immorta- 
lized his  name :  namely,  the  grotto  that  led  from  Cuma  to  the 
lake  of  Avernus.  An  antieiit  tradition,  to  which  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Puzzoli  and  the  grot  of  Cuma  may  have 

fiven  rife,  attributes  to  him  likewifc  that  of  Naples  or  Puzzoli. 
t  is  a  mountain  hollowed  to  the  length  of  about  a  mile,  in 
which  two  carriages  may  eafily  pafs.  Our  countryman,  Addifon, 
thought  with  great  probability,  that  nothing  more  was  at  firft 
intended  than  to  dig  (lones  from  the  mountain  for  building  the 
city  and  moles  of  Naples  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  excavating  the  mountain  through,  in  order  to  form 
a  road.  His  conjefture  is  founded  on  this  circumftance,  that 
no  heaps  are  to  be  feen  about'  the  mountain. 

COCCEIUS  (Samuel),  a  german  baron,  born  at  Francfort 
on  the  Oder,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  died  in  1755, 
rofe  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  to  the  poll  of 
minifter  of  (late,  and  grand-chancellor  to  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 
da.  That  royal  philofopher  entrufted  the  baron  Cocceius  with 
the  reform  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  throughout  his  do- 
minions. The  Frederician  Code,  which  this  minifter  compiled 
in  1747,  proved  him  wonhy  of  the  choice  of  his  prince,  and  as 
much  a  philofopher  as  himfelf.  Befides  this  work,  which  is  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  the  world  is  indebted  to  baron  Cocceius  for  a  latin 
edition  of  Grotius  de  jure  belli  ac  pacis,  more  ample  than  any 
*  that  had  before  appeared.  It  was  printed  in  1755  at  Laufannc, 
5  vols.  4to.  The  firft  volume,  which  ferves  as  an  introdu&ion 
to  the  work,  is  by  Cocceius  the  father,  who  was  alfo  a  great 
civilian. 

COCCHI  (Anthony),  of  Florence,  profefTor  of  phyfic  at 
Pifa,  afterwards  of  furgery  and  anatomy  at  Florence,  died  in 
1758,  at  the  age  of  6?.  This  great  man  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Newton  and  Boerhaave.  The  emperor  made  him  his  anti- 
'  quary.  He  was  eftecmed  both  for  his  theoretical  and  praftical 
knowledge.  He  wrote:  Epiftolas  phyfico-medicae,  1732,  4to, 
He  pubhfiied  a  greek  manufcript,  wich  a  latin  tranflation,  on 
fra£lures  and  luxations,  extrafled  from  Oribafus  and  from  So- 
ranus,  Florence  1754,  fol.  and  other  works. 

COCCHI  (Anthony  Celestine),  born  at  Mugello  in  Tuf- 
cany  the  3d  or  Auguft  1695,  was  fucceffively  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
at  Pifa,  of  philofophy  at  Florence,  and  antiquary  to  the  grand 
duke,  who  encouraged  the  learned  of  whatever  country.  Though 
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tiie  ptincipai  obje£l  of  his  ftudies  had  been  medicine,  he  alfo 
excelled  in  polite  literature,  tc  was  he  who  tranflated  into  latin 
Ihe  romance  of  Ambrocofmus  and  Anthia  by  Xenophon,  which 
vrzs  printed  at  London  1 7  26,  greek  and  latin  4to.  He  pronounced 
aUb  feveral  medical  difcourfes  in  the  Italian  language ;  which 
were  printed  at  Florence  in  176 1,  2  parts.  .  His  difcourfe  on 
the  Pythagorean  regimen  was  tranflated  into  frcnchj  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  8vo. 

COCHIN  (Charles  Nicholas),  a  famous  french  engraver. 
bom  in  1688.  His  works  are  full  of  fpirit,  corrednefs,  and 
harmony.  The  principal  are  from  the  paintings  of  the  invalids^ 
which  employed  him  full  ten  years.  He  painted  alfo  Rebecca^ 
St.  3azil }  the  origin  of  fire,  from  Le  Moine.  Jacob  and  La-^ 
ban,  from  Reftout.  The  village  weddings  after  Watteau.  The 
prints  for  the  Lutrin.  Many  upon  the  occafion  of  the  dauphin's 
marriage,  and  the  general  coUeftion  of  the  gallery  of  Verfailles* 
He  died  iii  1754. 

He  muft  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  fame  name 
imd  nation  who  lived  fome  time  fince,  and.  whofe  fmall  pieces 
are  wonderfully  elegant.  He  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  Juft  re- 
prefentation  of  his  maftcr's  defien,  and  almoft  transfunng  the 
beauty  of  colours  into  the  clear  obfcure  of  his  prints :  his  pieces 
after  Vernct  are  extremely  fine  ;  his  ornaments  are  in  general 
fuperior  co  mod  \  and  his  portrait  of  M.  Chauvelin,  equal  to  tho 
reputation  of  hts  graver — ^the  rime  of  his  death  uncertain.  Ano- 
ther more  modern  (perhaps  ftill  living),  and  we  believe  his  fon^ 
has  engraved  fome  pieces  which  arc  marked  N.  C.  F. 

COCHL-SUS  (John),  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  canon  of 
Breflau,  dlfputed  warmly  againft  Luther,  Ofiander,  Bucer,  Me* 
landhon,  Calvin,  and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  reformation. 
He  is  too  full  of  inveftive,  even  by  the  confef&on  of  the  catho«^ 
lies  themfelves.  His  (lyle  is  not  only  eafy,  but  negligent.  In 
1539  he  received  from  England  a  refutation  by  Richard  Mor- 
rifon  D-  D.  of  the  traft  he  had  publifhed  againft  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  replied  in  a  publication,  bearing  this  title  s 
*'  The  broom  of  Johannes  Cochlxus  for  fweeping  down  the  cob- 
webs of  Morrifon."  The  Englifhman  had  reproached  him  with 
having  been  made  canon  of  Merfberg  on  condition  that  he 
(hould  write  no  more  againft  Luther,  and  for  having  forfeited 
his  word,  on  being  bought  over  by  promifes  from  the  pope. 
Cochlasus  declares  that  he  is  not  canon  of  Merfberg ;  that  prince 
George  of  Saxony  fent  for  him  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  canon 
of  St.  Vi^or,  to  give  him  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Mif- 
nia,  in  order  to  affift  Jerom  Emfer  in  the  defence  of  the  catholic 
faith  ;  adding,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true  that  he  had 
promifed  to  write  no  more  againft  Luther,  that  in  the  precede 
log  year  he  had  publifhed  no  lefs  than  fix  writings  againft  him 
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He  defcfids  what  he  ^lad  written  againft  the  divorce  of  Hcnrjr 
VIII.  and  boafts  that  Erafmus  had  approved  his  work.  The 
principal  productions  of  this  author  are :  i.  Hiftoria  Huflita- 
rum,  foHo  j  a  fcarce  and  curious  work>  and  one  of  his  beit  per- 
formances. 2.  De  adis  &  fcriptis  Lutheri,  fol.  1549.  3.  Spe- 
culum circa  Miflani,  8vo.  4.  De  vita  Theodorici  regis  Oftro- 
gothorufn,  Stockholm  1699,  4to.  5.  Confilium  c^irdinalium 
anno  1538,  8vo.  6.  De  emcndanda  ecclefia,  1539,  8vo.  very 
fcarce.     He  died  at  Brcflau,  January  10,  1552,  at  the  age  of  72. 

COCHRAN  (Robert).  He  was  of  the  aniient  family  of 
Dundonald  in  Scotland^  and  educated  at  Padua  in  Italy,  where 
he  fpciit  feveral  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architefturc,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  employed  by  James  III.  as  his  archited  to  con* 
duft  fomc  public  buildings  ;  when  fuch  a  profufion  of  honours 
were  heaped  upon  him  that  he  became  an  objeffc  of  jealoufy  to 
the  antient  nobility,  who  confidered  him  as  one  too  much  in- 
trufted  with  the  royal  confidence.  And  for  this  there  was  fomc 
reafon  5  for  the  king  was  fo  much  diftradled  with  the  inteftine 
divifionsand  diflenfions  amongft  his  people,  that  he  fcarcely  knew 
whom  to  truft.  At  laft  the  fa6\ious  nobles  entered  into'a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  fir  Robert  Cochran,  who  had  been  crearcd  carl  of 
Mar,  tore  him  from  the  royal  prefence,  and  hanged  him  over 
the  bridge  at  Lauder  1484. 

COCHRAN  (William),  a  painter,  bom  Dec.  12,  1738,  at 
Strathaven  in  Clyderfdale.  Having  early  (hewn  a  genius  in  de- 
Cgn,  he  was  put  as  an  clcve  to  the  academy  of  painting  in  the 
college  of  Glafgow  in  1754,  then  chiefly  under  the  inlpeAion 
of  thofc  eminent  printers  Meflrs.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 
After  fome  time  fpent  there,  he  went  to  Italy  about  the  end  of 
1761,  where  he  ftudied  for  five  years,  moftly  at  Rome,  under 
the  celebrated  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  fince  which  time  he  fol- 
lowed his  profeflion  in  Glafgow,  with  honour  and  advantage  to 
himfelf,  and  fatisfa£lion  to  his  friends.  In  portrait  painting  of 
a  large  fize  he  excelled  ;  in  miniature  and  other  fizes  he  had 
great  merit ;  his  drawing  was  correct,  and  he  feldom  failed  of 
producing  a  moft  ftriking  likenefs.  In  hiftory,  fome  pieces 
done  by  him  are  now  in  Glafgow,  particularly  Dxdalus  and  Ica- 
rus, Diana  and  Endymion ;  effay  pieces  executed  at  Rome  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  pencil ;  yet,  from  an  unufual  modefty 
and  diffidence,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  his  name 
to  his  works.  A  dutiful  attachment  to  an  aged  mother  and 
other  relations  fixed  him  in  Glafgow :  ambition  with  him  was 
no  ruling  paflion,  nor  was  he  eager  after  riches ;  but  a  natural 
philanthropic  difpofition,  and  an  affiduity  to  pleafe,  were  confpi- 
cuous  traits  of  his  thara^er.  By  permjfFion  of  the  lord  provoft 
and  magtftratcs^  he  was  buried  iu  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
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diarchy  where  a  neat  marble  is  ere£led  to  his  memory,  widi 
this  infcription :  "  In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Cochran,  portrait 
painter  in  GlafgoWyWho  died  O&ober  23, 1785,  aged  47  years* 
1  he  works  of  his  pencil  and  this  marble  bear  record  of  an  emi- 
nent artii^,  and  a  virtuous  man." 

COCKAlN  (Sir  Aston),  was  a  native  of  Aflibourn  In  Der- 
byfliire,  where  his  anceflors  had  been  long  feated,  and  jpoflTefTed 
great  eftates.  He  (ludied  at  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college  Cambridge.  After  refiding  fome  time  in  the  inns  of 
court,  he  went  abroad  with  (ir  Kenelm  Digby.  I  he  politenefs 
of  his  manners,  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  his  vein  of 
poetry,  though  not  of  the  pureil  kind,  gained  him  much  efteem. 
His  being  of  the  church  of  Rome  gained  him  many  enemies : 
this,  together  with  his  convivial  difpofition,  and  total  negle£l  of 
ceconomy,  reduced  him  to  fell  his  edate ;  he  had  however  the 
prudence  to  referve  an  annuity  for  himfelf.  Died  1684,  aged 
78.  He  wrote  four  plays,  feveral  poems,  and  a  romance  en* 
titled  DiANEA,  tranflated  out  of  italian. 

COCKBURN  (Catharine),  the  daughter  of  captain  David 
Trotter,  a  fcots  gentleman  in  the  navy  fervice,  and  born  in 
1679.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  a  poetic  imagination,  by  the 
produfkion  of  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  v/hich  were  all 
acied ;  the  firft  of  them  in  her  17th  year.  But  her  talents  were 
not  limited  to  poetry,  (lie  had  a  deep  philofophical  turn  of  mind; 
(be  engaged  in  controverfy,  and  defended  Mr.  Locke's  opinions 
againll  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  Charter-houie,  and  Dr.  Holdiworth. 
She  was  induced  to  turn  catholic  when  very  young,  but  returned 
from  that  faith  in  her  riper  years.  In  1 708  (he  married  Mr, 
CocLbum,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  fcots  divine,  when  the  cares 
of  a  family  diverted  her  from  her  ftudies  for  near  20  years  j 
which  (he  neverthelefs  refumed  with  vigour.  Mrs.  Cockburn 
furvived  her  htt(baud  about  a  year,  and  died  in  1 749  j  her  works 
are  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

COCKER  (Edward),  who  was  defervedly  reckoned  among 
the  improvers  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  pub1i(hed 
no  lefs  than  fourteen  copy-books,  engraved  by  his  own  hand. 
Some  of  his  calligraphical  pieces,  which  were  done  on  filver 
plates,  have  a  neatnefs  and  delicacy  fuperior  to  the  reft.  Mr. 
£vELYN  mentions  Cocker,  Gcry,  Gcthing,  and  J^illingflcy,  as 
comparable  to  the  Italian  mailers  both  for  letters  and  flouri(hes« 
His  Vulgar  and  Decimal  arithmetics  have  been  often  primed. 
He  alfo  compiled  a  fmall  di&ionary,  and  a  book  of  fentences 
ibr  writing,  called  Cocker's  Morals.     Died  toy?. 

CODRINGTON  (Christopher),  a  brave  foldier  and  ad- 
mirable fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  and  had  part 
of  his  education  in  that  ifland.  He  afterwards  came  over  to 
^gland,  and  was  admitted  a  gentlema;(-commoner  of  Chrift-e 
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chnrch  in  Oxford,  1685;  where  having  taken  a  degree  In  art«| 
tie  was  eleded  a  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in 
ic  89.  He  became  pcrteft,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logic,  hiftory, 
and  the  antient  and  moiiern  languages,  but  likewife  in  poetry^ 
phvTic,  and  divinity.  Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the  army^ 
put  without  quitting  his  felIow(hip  \  and  being  a  well-bred  and 
accompli il>ed  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  he  foon  recom- 
xnended  himfclf  to  the  favour  of  king  William.  He  was  made 
captain  in  the  firlt  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  feeros  to  have 
been  inftrumental  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher*s,  which  they  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England  :  but  it  is  more  certain  that 
he  was  at  the  fi.ge  of  Naniur  in  1695.  Upon  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-general  and  go* 
vcrnor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  Iflands,  in  which  of-- 
ficc  he  met  with  Tome  trouble:  for  in  1701  fcveral  articles 
iirere  exhibited  againil  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England, 
{>ut  he  was  honourably  acquitted  from  all  imputations.  In 
17C3  he  was  at  the  attick  upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the 
French,  in  which  he  (hewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enter- 
prife  happened  to  be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after,  he  re-f 
figned  hi";  government  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudi^ 
pus  and  retired  life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
chiefly  applied  himfeif  to  church  hiftory  and  metqphyfics ;  and 
his  eulogift  tells  us,  chat  ^*  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  wa9 
in  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greateft 
mailer  in  the  world.*'  He  died  in  Barbadoes,  April  7,  1701, 
f  nd  ws^s  buried  there  the  day  following ;  but  his  body  was  after^ 
wards  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred,  June  19,  1716^ 
in  All  Souls  chapel,  Oxford.  Two  htin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college  ;  one  by 
t)igby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the univerfity  orator,  at  his  interment;  the 
other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  LL.  B.  at  the  laying 
the  foundation  itone  of  his  library.  Over  his  grave  a  bl^ck 
marble  (tone  was  foon  after  laid,  with  no  other  infcription  oq 
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Hy  hU  lart  ^  ill  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Bar-? 
baao-s,  and  part  of  the  iiland  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for  pro^ 
jpirariiig  the  gofpel  in  foreign  [>arts  ;  and  left  a  noble  legacy  to 
Aii  Souls  coHc^^ei  of  which  he  had  been  fellow.  This  legacy 
confuted  of  liis  books,  which  were  valued  at  6000 1,  and 
10,000  1.  to  be  laid  out;  6000  1.  in  building  a  library,  and 
4000 1  in  f^rnlft]ing  it  with  books.  He  was  the  author  of 
fome  poems  in  the  Mufae  Anglicans,  printed  at  London  in 
1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes  infcribed  to  fir  Samuel  Garth 
^poii  liis     ifpenfary. 

(cIQEFFETEAU  (Nicholas),  a  dominican,  and  bifliop  of 
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Dardaoia  in  partibus  :  was  born  at  St.  Calais  in  the  Maine,  in 
1574.  He  rofe  by  his  merits  to  the  fir  ft  charges  of  his  order, 
and  died  in  1623 ,  after  having  been  named  to  the  bifliopric 
of  Marfeilles  by  Lewis  XIII.  He  was  eloquent  in  his  fermona, 
and   wrote   with   purity,   confidering  the  age.     His  principal 

fiieces  are  a  Roman  hiftory  from  Auguftus  to  Conftantine  in 
olio,  which  was  yet  read  with  pleafure  in  the  xviith  century. 
He  tranllated  Florus,  and  was  chofen  by  Hen.  IV.  of  France, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  du  Perron,  to  anfwer  the 
book  which  James  I.  of  England  had  put  out ;  and  at  the  in« 
llance  of  Gregory  XV.  he  wrote  againft  Dupleffis  Mornay^ 
and  Marc.  Anton,  de  Dominis,  archbifhop  of  Spalatro. 

COEUR  (James),  an  eminent  French  merchant,  and  the 
richeft  fubjcS  in  Europe  in  the  xvth  century.  He  enjoyed 
an  office  of  truft  in  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
his  induftry  was  of  more  fervice  to  that  country,  than  the  boaft- 
ed  bravery  of  a  Dunois  or  a  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had 
cftabliflied  the  greateft  trade  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  by 
any  private  fubjedt  in  Europe :  and  iince  his  time  Cofmo  de 
Medicis  is  the  only  perfon  that  equalled  him.  He  had  300 
fa£kors  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.     He  lent  200,000  crowns  of 

fold  to  his  mafter  Charles  VII.  without  which  he  never  could 
ave  recovered  Normandy.     Nothing  can  be  a  greater  ftain  to 
the  annals  of  this  reign  than  the  perfecution  of  fo  ufeful  a  man. 
After  he  had  reprefented  his  prince  in  foreign  ftates,  he  was 
accufed  of  having  poifoned  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles's 
miftrefs  5  but  this  was  without  foundation,  and  the  real  motive 
of  his  perfecution  is  not  known :  for  who  can  tell  the  fccret 
fprings  of  the  injuftice  and  iniquity  of  mankind  ?     He  was  by 
the  king's  order  fent  to  prifon,  and  the  parliament  triqd  him  : 
all  they  could  prove  againft  him  was,  that  he  had  caufed  a 
chriftian  flave  to  be  reuored  to  his  turkifli  mafter,  whom  this 
ilave  had  robbed  and  betrayed ;  and  that  he  had  fold  arms  to 
the   fultan  of  -^gypt.     For  thefe  two  fafts,  one  of  which  was 
lawful  and  the  other  meritorious,  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and 
he  was  condemned   to  do  amende  honorable^  and  pay  a  fine  of 
100,000  crowns.     He  found  more  virtue  in  his  clerks,  than  in 
the   courtiers  who  ruined  him :  the  former  contributed  to  re- 
lieve him  under  his  misfortunes ;  and  one  of  them  particularly, 
who  had  married  his  niece,  facilitated  his  efcape  out  of  his  con-* 
finement  and  out  of  France.     He  went  to  Rome,  where  Ca- 
lixtus  III.  filled  the  papal  chair,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  part  of  a   fleet  which  he  had  equipped  againll  the   Turks- 
He  died  on  his  arrival  at  the  iOe  of  Chio  in  1456;  therefore 
Mr.  de  Voltaire  is  miftaken  in  faying,  in  his  Eflayon  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  the  fpirit  of  nations,  that  **  he  removed  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  trade  \  but  never  had  th^ 
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courage  to  return  to  his  ungrateful  country,  though  ftrongly 
invite^." 

COGGESHALLE  (Ralph),  a  learned  englifli  monk,  lived 
in  the  xiith  ^nd  xitith  centuries.  Hq  was  of  the  cidercian 
order,  and  was  efteemed  a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge  for 
his  time.  The  furname  under  which  we  here  place  his  article 
^as  eiven  him  from  the  abbey  over  which  he  prefided.  The 
principal  work  of  his  which  is  come  down  to  us,  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  holy  land ;  and  it  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable  as  he 
was  an  eyewitnefs  of  the  fads  he  relates.  He  was  at  Jerufa-r 
lem,  and  was  even  wounded  there,  during  the  fiege  of  l^al 
<:ity  by  Saladin.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  in  1228.  This 
chronicle  was  publiflied  in  1 7  29,  by  the  fathers  Martenne  and 
Durand,  in  the  5  th  volume  of  the  Ampliflima  coUeftio  veterum 
fcriptorum  et  monumentorum,  &c.  In  this  volume  are  like- 
wife  two  other  works  of  the  fame  author,  the  fird  intituleci 
Chronicon  Anglicanum  ab  anno  1066  ad  annum  1200;  and 
the  fecond,  Lioellus  de  motibus  Anglicanis  fubjohanne  rege. 

CX)HORN  (Memnon),  the  Vauban  of  the  Dutch,  was  born 
in  16  ^2f  His  genius  for  th^  arts  of  wari  and  for  coni^ruding 
fortifications,  difplayed  itfelf  early  in  life.  Being  engineer  an4 
](ieutenant-general  in  the  fervice  of  the  dates-general,  he  forti- 
fied and  defended  the  greater  part  of  their  places.  It  was  a  cun 
rious  fpedacle,  fays  the  prefident  Heinault,  to  fee  in  1692,  at 
the  fiege  of  Namur,  the  fort  Qohorn  bcfieged  by  Vauban,  and 
defended  by  Cohorn  himfelf.  He  did  not  furrender  till  after 
he  had  received  a  wound  judged  to  be  mortal,  but  which  how- 
ever-did  not  prove  to  be  fo.  In  1703  the  ele<£lor  of  Colognci 
Jofeph  Clement,  haying  efpoufed  the  part  of  France,  and  re- 
ceived a  French  garrifon  into  Bonn,  Cohorn  kept  up  fuch  s^ 
ftrong  and  terrible  fire  upon  the  place,  that  the  commandant 
furrendcred  it  three  days  afterwards.  This  great  man  died  at 
the  Haj;;ue  in  1704,  leaving  the  Hollanders  feveral  places  foi- 
tilied  by  his  indudry  and  Ikill.  Jbergen-op-zoam,  which  he 
galled  his  mafter-piece,  was  taken  in  1747  by  the  ma^dial  de 
Iioeweniliihl,  notwithdanding  its  fine  fortifications,  which 
caul>d  it  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable.  We  have  a  t^eatife 
by  Cohorn,  in  th^  Flemilh  language,  on  the  new  method  of 
fortifying  places. 

COINTE  (Charles  le),  bom  at  Troyes  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 161 1,  entered  veyy  enily  into  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory, v^'hf  re  he  was  received  by  the  cardinal  de  Berulle.  The 
pcrc  Bourgoln,  pne  of  the  cardinals  fucceffbrs  in  the  general- 
(hip,  cqnf.dcred  him  for  aloi^  time  as  a  ufclcfs  man,  btcaufe  ho 
lipplicd  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  hidory.  The  prejudice  of  thi^ 
^oned  man  vras  fo  drong  in  that  rcfpeft,  that  when  he  wanted^ 
f^^carding  to  Richard  gimon^  to  denote  a  blockhead,  he  faid,  he 
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is  an  hiftorian.  Notvithftanding  thisi  when  Servieni  plenipo* 
tentiaiy  at  Munfter,  afked  him  for  a  father  of  the  oratory  a$. 
chaplain  to  the  embafly,  he  gave  hun  pere  le  Cointe^  who  at- 
tended ^im,  aflifted  him  in  making  preliminaries  of  peace, 
and  furiiiihed  the  memorials  neceflary  to  the  treaty.  Colbert. 
(Stained  for  him  the  grant  of  a  penGon  of  looo  livres  in  1659  ^. 
and,  three  years  aftery  another  of  500.  It  was  then  that  he  be* 
gan  to  puolifh  at  Paris  his  grand  work,  intituled  Annales  ec<* 
clefiaftici  Francorum,  in  8  volumes  folio,  from  the  year  235  to 
835.  It  is  a  compilation  without  ornament ;  but  of  immenfc 
labour,  and  full  of  curious  particulars,  executed  with  much  di& 
cemment  and  fagacity.  His  chronology  frequently  differs  fron» 
that  of  other  htliorians ;  but  whenever  he  departs  from  them| 
he  ufually  gives  his  reafons  for  it.  The  firil  volume  appeare4 
in  1665,  and  the  lad  in  1679.  Father  le  Cointe  died  at  Paris 
the  1 8th  of  January  1681,  at  the  age  of  70. 

COITER  (VoLCHEEUs),  w^as  born  at  Groningen,  in  1534, 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquired  a  very  great  charafber,  as  a 
phyfician,  furgeon,  and  anatomift.  In  his  introdu£tion  to  ana-* 
^omy,  ehap.  6,  he  gives  good  advice  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  o£ 
making  quick  and  regular  advances  in  their  anatomical  ftudies. 
We  arc  confiderably  indebted  to  this  author  for  his  labour  and 
induftry ;  for  he  clearly  fpecifies  the  firft  origin  of  the  bones, 
accounts  for  their  growth,  and  points  out  the  difference  be* 
tween  thofe  of  infants  and  adults  :  for  he  ufed  to  prepare  ikele«> 
tons  of  children,  compare  their  bones  with  thofe  of  adults, 
gnd  demon  (Irate  the  di Terence  between  them  to  his  pupils  in 
Bologna ;  where,  in  his  own  houfe,  he  exhibited  an  abortive 
foetus,  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  fumifhed  with  all  the  parts  of 
^  homan  body.    l>ied  about  1600. 

COKE  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief-juftice  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  produced^ 
Was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born  at 
Miieham  in  that  county,  1 549.  His  father  was  Robert  Coke, 
efq.  of  Miieham  ;  his  mother  AVinifred,  daughter  and  coheirefsi 
pf  William  Knightley,  of  Margrave  I^nightley  in  Norfolk.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  frce-fchool  at  Norwich;  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  He 
remained  in  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  and  went  from 
^ence  to  Qliffbrd^s-Inn  in  London  ;  and  the  year  after  was  en- 
tered a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We  arc  told,  that  the 
^rft  proof  he  gave  pf  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgement,  was  his  ftatitig  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  h^d  fuz%]ed  the  whole  houfe,  fp 
plearly  and  exaflly,  th^t  it  was  taken  notice  of  and  admired  by 
the  bench.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  might  promote 
JH9  W^S  ca}]cd  early  to  the  bar|  as  h^  was  at  the  end  of  fi^ 
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years,  which  in  thofc  ftrift  times  was  held  very  cxtraordinarjr. 
He  himfelf  has  informed  us,  that  the  firft  caufe  ne  moved  in  the 
King's-Bench,  was  in  Trinity  term  1578;  when  he  was  coun- 
fel  for  Mr.  Edward  Denny,  vicar  of  Northingham  in  Norfolk, 
in  an  action  of  fcandalum  magnatum  brought  againft  him  by 
Henry  lord  Cromwell.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed 
reader  of  LyonVInn,  when  his  learned  le£lures  were  much  at- 
tended ;  and  fo  continued  for  three  years.  His  reputation  in- 
creafed  fo  fad,  and  with  it  his  praflice,  that  when  he  had  been 
at  the  bar  but  a  few  years,  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
pretend  to  a  lady  01  one  of  the  beit  families^  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  bed  fortune  in  Norfolk.  The  lady  was  Bridget, 
daughter  and  coheirefs  of  John  Preflon,  efq ;  whom  he  foon 
married,  and  with  whom  he  had  firil  and  lad  30,000!. 

After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fome  of 
the  nobleft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed  in  upon 
him  apace.  The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich  chofe  him 
their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  one  of  their  knights  in 
parliament  ^  and  the  houfe  of  commons  their  fpeaker,  in  the 
Q5th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  likewife  appointed 
him  folicitor-general  in  1592,  and  attorney-general  the  year 
following.  Some  time  after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children ;  and  in  1598  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  reli£t 
of  fir  William  Hatton.  As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of 
many  troubles  tp  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  oc-» 
cafioned  no  fmall  noife  and  difquiet,  by  an  unfortunate  circum* 
ftancc  that  attended  it.  There  had  been  the  fame  year  fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbi(hop  Whitgift 
had  fignified  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  to  profecute  ftri^ly 
all  that  fhould  either  offend  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  form, 
^ow,  whether  Coke  looked  upon  his  own  or  the  lady's  quality^ 
and  their  being  married  with  the  confent  of  the  family,  as  fet- 
ting  them  above  fuch  reftridions,  or  whether  he  did  not  con- 
fider  at  all  about  it,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  married  in  a 
private  houfe  without  either  banns  or  licenfe :  upon  which  he 
and  his  new  married  lady,  the  minifter  who  officiated,  Thomas 
Jord  Burleigh,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in 
the  archbifhop's  court ;  but  vpon  their  fubmifiion  by  their 
proxies,  abfolved  from  excommunication  and  the  penalties  con- 
sequent upon  it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended, 
not  out  of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
that  point.  The  affair  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  ;^ttor* 
ney-ceneral  he  had  a  fliare  in  this  reign,  was  the  profecutiqn 
of  the  earls  of  1  .flex  and  Southampton ;  who  were  brought 
to  the  bar  in  Weftminftcr-hall,  before  the  lords  commiffioned 
for  their  trial,  F?b.  19,  ;6Qg.    After  he  had  laid  opeti  the  na^i 
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Jure  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many  obligations  the  earl  of  Eflex 
neas  under  to  the  queen,  he  is  faid  to  have  clofcd  with  thefc 
words,  that,  "  by  the  juft  judgement  of  God,  he  of  hu  earl- 
dom fliould  be  Robert  the  laltj  that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to 
J)c  Robert  the  firft." 

In  May  1603  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  the 
fame  year  managed  the  trial  of  fir  W.  Raleigh  at  Wincheiler, 
whither  the  term  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  plague  be- 
ing at  London.  He  lefTencd  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  by  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman  ; 
for  he  exerted  a  fury  and  fcurrility  of  language  againft  him 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  The  refentment  of  the  public  was  fo 
great  upon  this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed» 
Shakfpeare,  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  hints  at 
^his  ftrange  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial. 
He  was  likewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour  in  a 
letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  fall; 
wherein  we  have  the  following  palfage :  "  As  your  pleadings 
were  wont  to  infult  pur  mifery,  and  inveigh  literally  again ll  the 
perfon,  fo  are  you  dill  carelefs  in  this  pointy  to  praife  and  difgrace 
upon  (light  grounds,  and  that  fuddenly  :  fo  that  your  reproofs 
pr  commendations  are  for  the  mod  part  ncgleded  and  con- 
temned, when  the  cenfurc  of  a  judge  coming  (low,  but  furc, 
ihould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous. 
You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  puolic,  without  any  refpecl  to  the 
perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This  difgraces  your  gravity 
more  than  it  can  advance  the  opinion  of  your  wit  j  and  fo  do 
all  your  a£lions,  which  we  fee  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of 
yain-glory.  You  make  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opi- 
nion ;  whereby  you  (liew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant-.  &c." 
January  27,  1606,  at  the  trial  of  tlie  gunpowder  confpirators, 
and  March  28  following,  at  the  trial  of  the  jefuit  Garnet,  he 
(nade  two  very  elaborate  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  after  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  book,  intituled,  "  A  true  and  pf^rfed  relation  of  the 
whole  proceedings  againlt  the  late  moft  barbarous  traitors. 
Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  confederates,  &c."  410,  1606  Cecil, 
pari  of  Salifbury,  obferved  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter  trial, 
■*  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  dillributed  and  opened  by 
jhe  attorney-general,  that  he  had  never  heard  fuch  a  mafs  of 
inatter  better  contrafted,  nor  made  more  intelligible  to  the 
jury."'  This  appears  to  have  been  really  true  ;  ib  true  that 
fnany  to  this  day  efteem  this  l^ft  fpeedi,  efpecjally,  his  mafter- 
piece. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  this  fervice,  that  he  was  ap. 
pointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  as  he  was 
|he  fame  year.  The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he 
)yas  called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant|  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
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this  promotion,  was, "  Lex  eft  tutiffima  caflTis-,"  that  5s, "  The  la\)^ 
is  the  fafeft  helmet.'*  Od.  25,  1613,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
jufticc  of  the  king's-bench  ;  and  in  Nov.  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jcfty's  privy-council.  In  1615  the  king  t'eliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chancellor,  when  that  poft  fliould  become  va- 
cant by  the  death  or  reflenation  of  Egerton  lord  EUefmere,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  nis  majefty  a  letter  upon  that  fubjefl, 
wherein  he  has  the  following  paflagc,  relating  to  the  lord  chief 
jufticc:  **  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this  will  follow:  Firtt, 
your  majefty  {hall  put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over- 
ruling place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme.  Next,  you  (hall 
blunt  his  induftries  in  matter  of  finances,  which  feemcth  to 
aim  at  another  place.  And  laftly,  popular  men  are  no  fure 
mounters  for  your  majefty's  faddle."  The  difputes  and  animofi* 
tics  between  thefe  two  great  men  are  well  known.  They 
feem,  as  a  certain  writer  obfcrves,  to  have  been  perlbnal ;  ana 
they  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Ba- 
con's reputation  in  many  parts  of  knowledge  j  by  whom  again 
he  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
one :  each  aiming  to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which 
the  other  excelled.  Coke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time, 
but  could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribc  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  character :  not 
being  able,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  univerfality  of 
his  genius  within  one  inferior  province  of  learning.  But  to  go 
on  with  Coke- 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in  the  Tower  now  broke 
out,  at  the  diftancc  of  two  years  aftjrj  for  Overbury  died 
Sept.  16,  1613,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  Sept.  1615.  In  this  afi^air  fir 
Edward  aftcd  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  a  man- 
ner highly  to  be  commended  •,  yet  his  enemies,  who  were  nu- 
merous, and  had  formed  a  defign  to  humble  his  pride  and  in- 
folcncc,  took  occafion,  from  certain  circumftances,  to  reprefent 
him  in  a  bad  light  both  to  the  king  and  people.  Many  circum- 
ftances concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led 
to  oppofe  the  king  in  a  difputc  relating  to  his  power  of  grant- 
ing commendams ;  arid  James  did  not  like  to  have  his  preroga- 
tive difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might  well  be  queftioned- 
He  had  a  conteft  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  in  which 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir 
Edward,  as  a  certain  hiftorian  Informs  us,  had  heard  and  deter* 
niincd  a  cafe  at  common  law  ;  after  which  it  was  reported  that 
there  had  been  juggling.  The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  plaintiff's  principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to 
6ive  any  evidence  in  the  caufe,  provided  he  could  be  excufed^ 
^nc  of  the  defendant's  agents  undertakes  to  excufe  him ;  and 
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carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of  fack  in  a 
vciTel,  and  bkl  him  drink.  As  foon  as  he  had  laid  his  lips  to  the 
flaggon,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted  the  room.  When  this 
witnefs  was  called,  the  court  was  informed  that  he  was  un- 
able to  come ;  to  prove  which,  this  agent  was  produced,  who 
depofed,  **  that  he  left  him  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  it  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a  dead,  man."  For 
want  of  this  perfon's  tcilimony  the  caufe  was  loft,  and  a  ver- 
di<fl  given  for  the  defendant.  The  plantifFs  finding  themfelves 
injured,  carried  the  bull nefs  into  chancery  for  relief  j  but  the 
defendants,  having  had  judgement  at  common  law,  refufed  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  court.  Upon  this,  the  lord  chancellor 
commits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court :  they  peti- 
tion againft  him  in  the  ftar-chambcr;  the  lord  chief  juilice 
Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  diflFerence,  and  threatens 
the  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.  The  chancellor  makes 
the  king  acquainted  with  the  bulinefs,  who,  after  confuUin.ii  fir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney,  and  fome  other  lawyers  upon 
the  aftair,  juftified  the  lord  chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke 
to  Coke. 

Roger  Cotce  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion  of  the 
chief  juftice's  being  in  difgracej  and  informs  us,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  flrft  who  felt  the  effecls  of  the  power  of  the  rifing  fa- 
vourite, Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  author 
of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  of  James,  publilhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Kennct's  **  Complete  Hidory  of  England,"  tells  us 
•'  that  fir  Edward  loit  the  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after 
his  place,  for  letting  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  im- 
porting his  fufpicion  that  Overburv  had  been  poifoned  to  prevent 
the  difcovcry  of  another  crime  or  the  fame  nature,  committed 
upon,  one  of  the  highcll  rank,  whom  he  termed  a  fweet  prince  ; 
which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince  Henry."  Whatever 
were  the  caufes  of  his  difgrace,  which  it  is  probable  were  manv, 
he  M'as  brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall, 
June,  16:65  and  offences  were  charged  upon  him  by  Yelver- 
ton,  the  follici tor-general,  implying,  amongft  other  things, 
fpecches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in  the  feat  of  juftice,  and 
uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the  prefence  of  his  majeity, 
**  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  Soon  after,  he  prefentcd 
himfelf  again  at  the  council-table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecre- 
tary  Win  wood  informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to 
his  majedy  of  what  had  pafled  there  before,  together  with  the 
anfwer  that  he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  mod  favourable 
manner ;  that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refpedi  to 
any  of  the  heads  ;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fcrvices  of  his  lord- 
ihipj  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  M'ith  him  :  and 
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therefore h^  decreed,  i .  That  he  be  fequeftered  from  the  <»ifnci!« 
table,  uniil  his  majefty's  pleafure  be  further  known.  2.  That 
he  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as  juftice  of  affize.  3. 
That  during  this  vacation,  while  he  had  time  to  live  privately 
and  difpofe  him(c*lf  at  home,  he  take  into  his  confideration  and 
xeview  his  books  of  reports )  wherein,  as  his  nlajefty  is  informed^ 
be  m^4iiy  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  pub- 
liflied  for  potitive  and  good  law  i  and  if,  in  reviewing  and  read-* 
ing  thereof,  he  find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the 
correction  is  left  to  his  difcretion.  Among  other  things,  the 
king  was  not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofeljooks,  where- 
in he  ftylcd  himfelf  "  lord  chief  juftice  of  England  •,'*  whereas 
he  could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's- 
bench.  And  having  corrected  what  in  his  difcretion  he  found 
meet  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefty's  pleafure  was,  he  (hould 
bring  the  fame  print  fly  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  confidef 
thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgement  (hould  be  found  expcdi^mt. 
Hereunto  Mr.  fecretary  advifcd  him  to  conform  himfelf  in  all 
duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought;  whereby  he  might  hope  that 
his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  again  to  his  gracious  and 
princely  favour.  To  this  the  lord  chief  juftice  made  anfwer, 
that  he  did  in  all  humility  proftrate  himfelf  to  his  majefty's 
good  pleafure ;  that  he  acknowledged  that  decree  to  be  juft,  and 
proceeded  rather  from  liis  majefty's  exceeding  mercy  than  his 
juftice ;  gave  humble  thanks  to  their  lordftiips  for  their 
goodnefs  towards  him  ;  and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the 
future  would  be  fuch  as  would  deferve  their  lordftiips'  favours* 
From  which  anfwer  of  fir  Kd ward's  we  may  learn  that  he  was, 
as  fuch  men  always  are,  as  deje£Ved  and  fawning  in  adverfity, 
as  he  was  infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperityj  the  fame 
meamiefs  and  poornefs  of  fpint  influencing  his  behaviour  in 
both  conditions. 

In  OdVober  he  was  called  before  the  chancellor,  and  forbid 
Weftminfter  hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  anfwer  feveral  excep- 
tions againft  his  reports.  In  November  the  king  removed  hint 
from  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  rc- 
mon  ft  rates  to  him  feveral  errors  in  hi§  former  behaviour  and 
conduct.  We  have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already  5 
we  will  here  give  the  remainder  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was  not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at  fuch 
a  feafon,  even  to  a  profefled  adverfary,  yet  it  will  fervc  our  pur- 
pofe  well  enough,  in  illuftrating  the  chara£ler  and  manners  o£ 
Coke.  In  this  letter,  then,  he  advifed  fir  Edward  to  be  humbled 
for  this  vifitation  ;  and  obferves,  ^*  that  afflidion  only  levels  the 
molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up  the  heart,  and  makes  it 
£t  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  fsed^  and  grace  to  bring  forth  her 
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iiicrcafc.**  He  afterwards  points  but  to  him  fome  errors  in  his 
.condudi.  «*  In  difcourfe,"  fays  he,  "  you  delight  to  fpcak  too 
much,  not  to  hear  other  men.  This,  fome  (ay,  becomes  a 
pleader,  not  a  judge.  For  by  this  fometimcs  your  affections 
are  entangled  with  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they 
be  the  weaker ;  and  with  reje£ling  of  thofe  which,  when  your 
affedions  were  fettled,  your  own  judgement  would  allow  for 
ftrongell.  Thus,  while  you  fpcak  in  your  element,  the  law, 
no  man  ordinarily  equals  you  j  but  when  you  wander,  as  you 
often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed,  and  never  give 
fuch  fatisfadlion  as  the  curious  time  requires.  This  is  not 
•caufed  by  any  natural  defe£b,  but  firft  for  want  of  eleftion  ; 
when  you,  having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind,  fhould  not  fo  much 
labour  what  to  fpcak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.  Rich 
foils  are  often  to  be  weeded.  Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
When  you  would  be  obftrved,  fpcech  muft  be  either  fweet  or 
fhort.  Thirdly,  you  converfe  with  books,  not  men,  and  books 
fpecially  humane  ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice  with  men  who 
are  the  bcft  books.  For  a  man  of  aftion  and  employment  you 
feldom  converfe  with,  and  then  but  with  underlings ;  not  freely, 
but  as  a  fchoolmafter,  ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn,  iiut  if 
fometimes  you  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others, 
and  make  ele£lion  of  fuch  as  knew  what  they  fpeak,  you  (hould 
know  many  of  thofe  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary  ; 
and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  ferve 
in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  dale.  As  in  your  pleadings  you  were 
wont  to  infult  even  mifery,  and  inveigh  bitterly  againft  the  per- 
fon  'f  fo  are  you  (till  carelcfs  in  this  point,  &c.  Tour  too 
much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much  feen,  when  having  the  liv- 
ing of  io,oool.  you  relieve  few  or  none.  The  hand  that  hath 
taken  fo  much,  can  it  give  fo  little  ?  Herein  you  (hew  no  bowels 
of  compafTion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or 
that  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end  you 
(hould  ftill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but  try  how 
much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  ge- 
neral audit  day.  We  defire  you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your 
poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  fome  comfort,  where  nothing  of 
your  eftate  is  fpent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hi- 
ther to  the  impoveri(hing  your  country."  He  then  tells  him, 
**  that  in  the  cafe  of  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the 
delinquent's  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound ;  and  that  he 
was  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 
defend  themfelves.  But  that,''  continues  he,  "  which  we  com- 
mend you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and  knowledge 
in  the  law,  which  you  are  endued  withaL  But  thefe  are  only 
good  in  their  good  ufe.  Wherefore  we  thank  you  heartily  for 
ftanding  ftoutly  in  the  commonwealth's  behalf}  hoping,  it  pro- 
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cccdcth  not  from  ^  dilpoGtion  to  dppofe  grcdtncfs, 
mics  fay,  but  to  do  juflice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently 
out  rcfpeci  of  pcrfons." 

Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 
to  credit  and  favour ;  the  firft  ftcp  to  which  was,  his  propofiifg 
a  match  between  the  cail  of  Buckingham's  elder  brother,  fir 
John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady  Hattort : 
for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favourite.  This  how- 
ever  occafioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and  quarrel  between  fir 
Edward  and  his  wife  *,  who,  refenting  her  hufband's  attempt  to 
difpofe  of  her  daughter  without  aCking  her  leave,  carried  away 
the  young,  lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withi pole's  houfc 
near  Oatlands.  Upon  this  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to 
the  earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy - 
council  to  reftorc  his  daughter  to  him  j  but  before  he  received 
an  anfwer,  difcovering  where  (lie  was,  he  went  with  his  fonsf 
and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hatton  to  com* 
plain  in  her  turn  to  the  privy  council.  Much  confufion  follow- 
ed 'f  and  this  private  match'  became  at  length  an  affair  of  (late. 
The  differences  were  at  length  made  up,  in  appearance  at  leaft, 
Sept.  1617  ;  fir  Edward  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  reinftatcd 
in  his  place  as  privy-councillor  ;  and  fir  John  Villiers  was  mar-* 
ried  to  Mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton-court,  with  all  the 
fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  however  coft  fir  Edward 
dear.  For  befides  10,000].  paid  in  money  at  twc^  payments,  ho 
and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did,  purfuant  to  articles  and  dire£lions 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  affure  to  fir  John  Villiers  a  rent- 
charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum  during  fir  Edward's  life, 
and  of  900I.  a  year  during  the  lady  Hatton's  life,  if  ihe  furvived 
her  hufband ;  and  after  both  their  deaths,  the  manor  of  Stoke 
in  Buckinghamfiiire,  of  the  value  of  900I.  per  annum,  to  fir 
John  Villiers  and  his  lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body* 
The  fame  were  fettled  by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn 
the  January  following,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the 
hands  of  two  fcrjeants  and  the  attorney-general.  All  this  time 
the  quarrel  fubfiiled  between  him  and  his  wife  :  and  many  let- 
t^i^s  are  ftill  extant,  which  fliew  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  re-« 
fentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  lady 
Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her  hulband  :  for, 
fince  her  marriage,  (he  had  purchafed  the  ifiand  and  caftle  of 
Parbeck,  and  feveral  other  eitates  in  different  counties  \  which 
made  her  greatly  independent  of  her  hufband.  However^  their 
reconciliation  was  afterwards  effe£ted,  but  not  till  July  x6ai| 
and  then  by  no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  January  1621  ^  and 
in  Feb*  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
feveral  points  of  importance,  fuch  z$  liberty  of  fpeecb,  the  in- 
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fftafc  of  poperT>  apd  otbcr  grieyanccs*  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
a  memb^i  and  nis  'age»  experience^  and  dignity  gave  bim  great 
Weight  tfiere  :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  a£b 
a  difierent  part  {torn  what  the  court,  and  more  efpecially  the 
great  favourite  Buckingham,  eipe£lcd.  He  fpoke  very  warmiv  i 
and  alfo  took  occafion  to  (hew,  that  proclamations  againft  tnc 
tenor  of  ads  of  parliament  were  void  :  for  which  he  is  highly 
comn^ended  by  Camden.  The  houfes  being  adjourned  bv  the 
king's  command  in  June,  met  again  in  November;  and  fell 
Into  great  heats  about  the  commitment  of  fir  Edwin  Sands, 
foon  after  their  adjournment,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  con* 
fequences,  that  the  commons  protefted,  Dec.  i8,  againft  the 
iavafion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parliament 
upon  the  2ift  i  and  on  the  27th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open^ 
and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilfon 
to  examine.  January  6,  1622,  the  parliament  was  diflblved  : 
and  the  fame  day  fir  Edward  was  charged  before  the  council 
with  having  concealed  fome  true  exanlinations  in  the  gteat 
caufe  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones  :  never^ 
thelefs,.he  was  foon  after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving 
high  marks  of  tlie  king's  refentment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy-council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
character,  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant  that 
ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  in  the  houfe  he 
called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown  monfter.  Towards 
the  clofc  of  1623  he  was  nominated,  with  fcveral  others,  to 
whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland ;  which 
nomination,  though  accompanied  with  high  expreflions  of  kind- 
ncfs  and  confidence,  was  made  with  no  other  view  but  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  he  (huuld  be  troublefome  :  but  he 
did  not  ffO.  He  remained  firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  docs  it 
appear  mat  he  ever  fought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo 
that  he  was  abfolutcly  out  of  favour  at  the  death  of  king 
James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found  ne- 
ccffary  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for  (heriff 
of  Bucks  in  1625,  to  prevent  his  being  chofen.  He  laboured 
all  he  could  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to' 
fcrvc  the  oflice,  and  to  attend  the  judges  at  the  affizes,  wher^ 
he  had  often  prefided  as  lord  chief  jultice.  This  did  npt  hin- 
der his  being  elefted  knight  of  the  (hire  for  Bucks  in  the  par- 
liament of  1628,  in  which  he  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  more  than 
any  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  re* 
drefs  of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  defcnv:c  of  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupporred  the  privilege  of  the 
houfe.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  petition  of 
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riglits  'y  and,  ^unc  1628,  he  made  a  fpccch,  in  which  he  named 
t'lie  duke  6i  Buckingham  as  the  caufe  of  all  our  miferies,  fhough, 
lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  he  had  before  Uafphemouliy  (lyled  him 
the  fAviour  of  the  natioil  •,  but  this  was  perfcflfT]^  confiftcnt 
wicK  the  charafter  of  the  man,  ivhtf  could  flatter  or  abufe  juflt 
^s  intereft  or  paflion  direacd.  Nor  is  there  any  feafon  to  con- 
clude, that  all  tills  oppoGtion  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  thtf 
court  flowed  ffom  any  principles  of  pattiotilm,  for  he  was  too 
(;reat  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  Co  becap:ibre  of  any  (iich,  but  from 
a  difpofition  to  oppofe  grcatitci!?,  as  lord  Bacon  fold  him  ;  from 
a  defire  to  diftreis  thofc  who  had  done  fo  much  to  humble  him. 
Aftef  the  diflTolution  of  this  parliament,  which  happened  th« 
March  following,  he  rctJrcd  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Pogeys  in 
Buckitlghamfhire,  where  he  fpcnt  the  remainder  of  his  days ; 
and  there,  Sept.  3,  1634,  breathed  his  lad  in  his  8^6th  year,  ex- 
piring with  thcfc  worcls  in  his  ihouth,  as  his  monument  inform^ 
us,  *'  Thy  kirfgdom  come  !  th]j  will  be  done  !'^  While  he  lay 
Upon  his  death-bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,  by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fcarch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers  ^ 
by  virtue'  whereof  he  took  his  "  Commentary  upon  Littleton," 
and  the  "  Hiftory  of  his  Lffe**  before  it,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  his  **  Commentary  upon  Magna  Charta,  Sec."  the  **  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,**  and  the  *•  Jirrifdiftion  of  Courts,*'  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  "  Reports''  in  MS.  and  51  other  MSS.  with  the 
hft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had  been  making  provifion 
for  his  younger  grand-children.  The  books  and  papers  were 
kept  till  feven  years  after,  when  one  of  his  fons,  in  1641,  moved 
the  hodfe  of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir 
Francis  Wmdebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir 
of  fir  Edward  ;  which  the  king  was  pleafcd  to  grant.  Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but  the 
will  vi-as  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  pcrfon  well  proportioned,  aflj 
his  feaaires  regular.  He  wrts  nerft,  but  rtot  nice,  in  his  drefs-: 
and  is  reported  to  have  Avid,  **  that  the  cleannefs  of  a  man^ 
clothes  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all  clean  within/* 
He  had  great  quickncfs  of  parts,  deep  penetration,  a  faithful 
memory,  and  a  folid  jutlgement.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  tba<t 
•*  matter  lay  in  a  little  room  ^'*  and  in  his  pleadings  he  wa» 
concife,  though  in  fet  fpceches  and  in  his  writings  too  difl^ife. 
*He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter  of  his  profefiBon,  as  even  hi* 
enemies  allow;  had  lladicd  It  regularly,  and  was  perfcQly  ac* 
cjuaintcd  with  every  thing  relating  to  it.  Hence  lie  gained  fa 
high  an  elleem  in  Weilminflcr-hall,  ami  came  to  enjoy  fo  largt 
a  mare  in  the  favour  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh.  .  He  valued 
himfcif,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon,  upon  this,  that  he  ©^ 
tained  all  hb  prefcf ments  without  cmpBoymg  either  j^rayers  or 
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pence ;  and  that  he  became  the  queen's  folicitor,  fpeaker  6(  the 
ftonfe  of  commons»  attorney-general,  chief  juftice  of  both 
benches^  high-fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 
prify-cottncil>  without  either  begging  or  bribing.  As  he  de« 
rifcd  his  fortune^  his  credit,  and  bis  greatnefs  from  the  law,  fo 
he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  conlmitted  every 
thing  to  writing  with  an  induftry  beyond  example,  and,  as  we 
ihall  relate  juft  now,  publiflied  a  great  deal.  He  met  with 
many  changes  of  fortune ;  was  fome times  in  power,  and  fome« 
times  in  difgrace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at  making  the 
belt  of  a  difgrace,  that  king  James  ufed  to  compare  him  to  a 
cat,  who  always  fell  upon  ner  legs.  He  was  upon  occafion  a 
friend  to  the  church  and  clergy :  and  thus,  when  he  had  loft 
his  public  employments,  and  a  great  peer  was  inclined  to  quef«- 
tion  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  he  hindered  it,  by 
telling  him  plainly,  that,  ^*  if  he  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his 
up  and  gown  again,  and  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfter^ 
hall."  He  had  many  benefices  in  his  ovm  patronage,  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  eiven  freely  to  men  of  merit ;  declaring  in  his 
law  language,  mat  he  would  have  law  livings  pafs  by  livery  and 
&i(in,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale. 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke  with 
an  account  of  his  writings.  ^*  His  learned  and  laborious  works 
on  the  laws,"  fays  a  certain  author,  *'  will  be  admired  by  judi« 
cioas  pofterity,  while  Fame  has  a  trumpet  left  her,  or  any  breath 
loUow  therein."  This  is  indifputably  a  juft  character  of  his 
writings  in  general:  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow. 
About  1600  were  publiihed,  in  folio,  the  firft  part  of  the  **  Re- 
ports of  fir  Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefty's  attorney-general, 
of  divers  reiblutions  and  judgements  given  with  great  delibera* 
tion  by  the  reverend  Judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before  s 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  faid  refoluiions  and  jud^  ce- 
ments dttring  the  moil  happy  reign  of  the  moil  illuftrioui  and 
leqowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  all  juftice  and  the 
life  of  the  law."  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  eleventh 
part  of  the  **  Reports'^-  were  all  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  the 
reign  €»f  Jamea  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  Reports  has  a  certi- 
ficatc  printed  before  it,, dated  Feb.  2,  1655,  ^"^  fubfcribed  £. 
Bnlltrod  )  (tgmfying,  that  he  conceives-  it  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  fir  Edward  Coke.  ^The  title  of  the  thirteenth  part  is,  <<Se^ 
li£k  ca&s  .in  l^w,  repoifted  bv.  fir  hdward  Coke  ;*'  and  thefe 
are  aflerted  to  be  his  in  a  preiace  figned  with  the  initials  J.  G. 
In  1614  there  waa  publiihed,  '*  A  ipeech  and  charge  at  Nor^* 
wich  aflizcs,"  intended  to  pafs  for  fir  Edward  Coke's ;  but  he 
dearly  difclaims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his 
Reports.     He  did  indeed  make  ^  fpeech  at  that  time^  and  in 
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feme  mcafurc  to  thU  purpofe ;  but  thefe  notes  of  it  w<jpe  gaithcreJ 
and  publifhed  witliout  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incOrre£l  and 
miferable  manner,  and  publiihcd  with  a  dcfign  to  prejudice  and 
cxpofc  him.  In  1614  was  publiflied,  in  folio,  ♦*  A  book  of  en- 
tries, containing  perfefl  and  approved  precedents  of  courts^  de- 
darations.  informations,  plafnts,  indiiflments^bars^dupticatiOHSt 
rejoinders,  pleadhigs^  proceiTes,  continuances,  cfibtgns,  ifiueSi 
defaults,  departure  in  dcfpight  of  the  cbtirt,  demurrers,  trials^ 
judgments,  executions,  and  ail  othet  matters  and  proceedings,  in 
efFe£t,  concerning  the  pra£lic  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  ac« 
ttons  real,  perfonal,  mixed,  and  in  appeals :  being  very  nocefikry  to 
be  known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  pra&ice  of  the 
law,many  of  them  containing  msitters  in  law,  and  points  of  great 
learning ;  colle£^ed  and  publi^ed  for  the  common  good  and  benefit 
of  all  the  fludiotHi  and  learned  profeffors  of  the  laws  of  England/' 

We  eoftie  now  to  fpeak  of  his  •*  Inftitutes,"  whtcli  arc  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  firft  is  the  tranflation  and  cbmment  upon 
the  **  Tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,"  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  common-pleas  hi  the  feign  of  Edward  IV*  It  was  publiihtd 
in  his  ltfe«time,  in  J628  }  but  that  edition  was  very  incorred. 
There  was  a  fecond  poblifhed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  thr 
author,  and  in  which  this  work  is  much  amended ;  yet  feverai 
miftakcs  remained  evtti  hi  that*  The  fecond  part  of  the  *'  In- 
ftitutes"  gives  ns  magna  charta  and  other  fekfl:  ftatutcs,  in 
the  languages  in  which  they  were  firft  ena£ied,  and  much  more 
corrc(Sl  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfc.  He  adds  to 
thefe  a  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning,  wherem  he  (hews 
how  the  common  law  ftood  before  thofe  (tatntes  were  made, 
how  far  they  are  introdu^ory  of  new  laws,  and  how  far  decla- 
rs^tory  of  tlie  old ;  what  were  the  cau£e»  of  making  them,  to 
what  ends  tlit*y  were  made,  and  in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  rhcy  were  either  altered  or  repealed.  The  third 
part  of  the  **  Inttitutes"  contains  the  criminal  law  or  picas  of 
the  crown  :  where,  among  other  things,  he  fhews,  in  regard  to 
pardons  and  rcftitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  his 
prerogative,  and  where  the  aflillance  of  p^rliaiment  »s  neceAary. 
The  fourth  part  of  the  "  Inftitutes*  eomprehends  the  jurifdic^ 
tion  of  all  the  courts  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  hi>gh  court  of 
parliament  down  to  the  court  baron.  This  part  not  being  pub-r 
lifhed  till  after  his  deccafc,  there  are  m»ny  inaccuracies  and 
fomc  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
nmenHed  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynse,  e£q.  and  pub^ 
liOiedin  lO^-p. 

VVf  hiive  befidf  5,  of  hfs,  I .  A  trcatife  of  baii  and  mainprise^* 
1637,  4to.  2.  Rtfading  on  the  ftatc  of  fines,  17  Edw.  1.  freuclij* 
1662,  4 to.  3.  Complete  copyholder,  1640,^  4i€o.  ITierc  wa» 
added  in  another  edition  qf  xUis  book  isv  li^^  4tQy  CaJthorpc's 
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reading  between  a  lord  of  a  manor  and  a  copyholder  his  ten^nt^ 
5cc.  And  in  the  editions  in  J2mo,  166S  and  1673,  there  is  a. 
fupplemeat. 

COLARDEAU  (Charles  Pierre),  born  at  Janvillc  in  the 
Orleanots  in  173^)  was  a  votary  of  the  french  rnufes  from  his 
fCTj  pfancy.  He  made  his  firit  appearance  in  the  literary 
vrorld  in  17589  by  a  poetical  tranilation  of  Pope's  Eioifa  to 
Abelard ;  in  which  ha  has  retained  the  warmth  of  the  original^ 
with  the  richnefs  of  its  images*  His  tragedies  of  Allarbe  and 
Califto,  the  one  performed  in  17581  and  the  other  in  1760^ 
were  not  fo  fuccefsfal.  The  complexion  of  them  is  indeed 
(brrowfttl  and  even  gloomy,  but  never  tragical.  The  Temple  of 
Gnidos,  and  two  of  the  Nights  of  Yoiing,  pup  into  french 
rerfe,  the  epiflle  to  M.  Duhamel,  the  poem  of  Prometheus^ 
which  appeared  afterwards,  afford  many  agreeable  particulars^ 
and  are  in  general  verfified  in  a  foft  and  harmonious  manner. 
The  epidle  to  M.  Duhamel,  which  is  replete  with  rural  de- 
fcrtptions  and  fentiments  of  beneficence,  has  been  ranked  by 
many  of  its  enthufi^ftic  admirers  wich  the  bed  epiflles  of  Boi<* 
Irau.  Thefe  fereral  performances  excited  the  attention  of  the 
french  academy  towards  the  author^  who  ele£led  him  a  mcm^ 
bcr  at  the  beginning  of  1776;  but  he  was  denied  the  power  of 
pronouncing  his  inaugural  difcourfe.  He  wa$  fnatclied  away 
by  death,  u\  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  7th  of  April  in  the  fame 
year.  This  poet,  who  has  fo  well  dofcribcd  the  charms  of 
fl4tare  in  his  poems,  and  who  even  undcrllood  the  art  of  draw- 
ing, yet  in  all  the  variety  of  colours  faw  only  white  and  blacic, 
.;tnd  only  the  different  combinations  of  light  and  Ihade.  This 
fingnlar  organization,  however,  did  not  weaken  the  charms  of 
his  imagination.  His  works  .were  colJefted  in  t\yo  vols.  8vo. 
Parts  1779-  Among  thefe  is  a  comedy  intituled  :  Les  peiifi- 
dies  a  la  mofle,  in  which  arp  feme  agreeable  verfes,  two  or 
three  chambers  wall  enough  drawn,  but  not  a  fmgle  fpark  of 
the  vie  comica. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Scgnclai,  one  of 
the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1619,  and  defcended  from  a  family  that  lived  at  Rhcims  in 
Champaigne,  no  way  confiderablc  for  its  fplendour  and  antiquity. 
}iis  grandfather  is  (aid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  afterwards 
traded  in  doth,  and  at  laft  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  in(Uu(fted 
in  the  a^ts  of  merchandize,  and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a 
notary.  In  1648  his  relation  John  Haptill  Colbert,  lord  of 
S.  Pouangc,prefenied  hhnto  the  fervice  of  Michael  le  Tellicr, 
fecretary  c^  ftate,  whofe  fitler  he  had  married ;  and  here  he 
difcovered  fttch  diligence  and  exa£lnefs  in  executing  all  the 
commiffion^  cha(  were  entruftcd  to  his  car?,  thatt  he.  quickly 
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Sew  diftinguiflicd.  One  day  his  mafter  fent  him  •  to  cardinal 
azarincy  who  was  then  at  Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the 
queen  mother ;  and  ordered  him  to  bring  it  back  after  that  mu» 
nifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not 
return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufcd 
feveral^arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feve* 
rai  days*  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court, 
and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda  or  memoranda,  defired  k 
Tcllier  to  lurnifli  him  with  a  fit  pcrfon  for  that  employment  i 
and  Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re^ 
roembrance  of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  left 
the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy  in  demanding  the  queen's 
letter  (houid  renew  the  cardinal's  anger.  But  his  eminency  was 
fo  far  froiTi  diilikirg  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter, 
that  he  received  him  on  condition  that  he  (hould  ferve  him. 
with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mafter's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  diligence 
and  (kill  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant.  He  ac- 
commodated himfelf  fo  dextrdufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that 
minifter,  by  retrenching  his  fuperiluous  expences,  that  be  was 
entrufted  with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's  counfel  that 
the  cardinal  obliged  the  goveri^ors  of  frontier  places  to  main- 
tain their  garrifons  with  the  contributions  they  exacted  \  with 
which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  He  wa# 
fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  tne  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de  Retz, 
for  which  the  pope  had  (hewed  fome  concern ;  and  to  perfuade 
his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincamerating  of  Caftro,  accord* 
ing  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  predcceflbr  Urban  VIII. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's 
abi]itie8,  and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  it!>6i,  he  eameftly  recom- 
mended hip  to  Louis  XIV.  as  thc'moft  proper  perfon  to  regu-« 
Inte  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  ftood  m  much  need  of  re- 
formation. Louis  accepted  the  recommendation,  and  made 
Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,  and  fucceeded:  though  it  procured  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  foipe  affronts.  France  is  alfo  obliged  to  this  mtnifter 
for  efiabliHiing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  ]|^aft  and  Weft 
Indies :  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  ibe  has  ixaped  innu* 
ineirable  advantages. 

In  16^4  he  became  fupertntendant  of  the  buildings  %  and  from 
that  time  applied  himielf  fo  earne(^ly  tp  the  enlarging  and 
mdor;)xng  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  at  prefent  fo  many 
inafter*pieces  of  architeAure :  witnefs  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
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Icricsj  tlie  Louvfe^  St.  Gcnnain,  Fontalnblcau,  and  Ctombor^. 
As  fox  VcrfaiUes,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  raifcd  it  from  the 
grouad.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kcnncl,  where  Louis  XIII. 
Jtep.t  his  hunting  equipage :  it  is  now  a  palace  fit  for  the  great- 
eft  monarch*  But  royal  palaces  were  not  Colbert's  only  care  : 
he  formed  feveral  deCgns  for  increafing  the  beauty  ;^nd  conre*  - 
jxiencjp  of  the  capital  city ;  and  he  tlid  it  with  great  magnifi- 
cence and  grawdeur.  The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame 
minijCLer  for  tlie  eftablifliment  of  the  academy  for  painting  an4 
(iculpture  in  1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fcylptors,  with 
other  (kilful  profeflbrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted  at  law 
by  the  mafler-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together,  and  began  to 
form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their  defign  was  to  hold  public  exer- 
cifes,  for  the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing 
them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedlion.  They  put  thcmfelves 
jinder  the  proteftionof  Mazarine*  and  chofe  chancellor  Seguier 
tlicir  vice-protcQor ;  and  after  Mazarine's  death  chofe  Seguier 
their  proteftor,  and  Colbert  their  vice-prote£lon  It  was  at 
his  folicitation  that  they  were  finally  eftabliflied  by  a  patent, 
containing  new  privileges,  In  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  pro- 
icdor  after  the  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  an  hiflorio- 
grapber  (hould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fliould  be  to  col- 
lecl  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that  fliould  be  made 
at  their  conferences.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  his  ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on  him  a  falary  of  300  Hvrcs,  To 
Colbert  alfp  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obh'ged,  for  the 
lircclion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  j  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufcd  to  be  erefltcd,  in  1667,  the  roj^al 
obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inliabited  by  CalFira.  But 
thcfe  are  not  the  only  obligations  that  France  has  to  that  mini- 
Her :  (lie  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  flie  receives  by  the  union 
of  the  two  fcas  •,  a  prodigious  work,  begun  In  1666,  and  finiilicd 
in  1680.     Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 

Erirate  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency,  and  wclU 
cing  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform  the  courts  of  jufticc, 
and  to  put  a  (lop  to  th^  ufurpation  of  noble  titles ;  which  it  fecms 
was  then  very  common  in  France.  In  the  forpier  of  thofe  at- 
tempts he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuccccded. 

In  1669  he  was  made  fecretary  of  flate,  and  eatrufled  wit|i 
;hc  management  of  afHiirs  relating  to  the  fea :  and  his  per- 
formances ia  this  province  were  anfwcrable  10  the  conlidencj; 
his  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fupprefled  feveral  ofFxces,  which 
were  chargeable,  but  ufelefs :  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving 
the  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  fliut  up  the 
chamber  Inftituted  by  the  edicls  of  Paris  and  Roan.  He  pro- 
^ofed  feyeral  new  regulations  concerning  9rimin4l  cQurts  5  and 
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was  extremely  (erere  with  die  parliametit  oTThoioufe,  (or  oh* 
ftru£ling  the  xneafures  he  took  to  carrr  the  fame  into  exe- 
cution. His  main  deOgn  in  reforming  tne  tedious  methods  of 
proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leif^re  to  apply 
^^y^emfelves  to  trading:  for  the  advancement  of  which  lie  pro- 
cured an  edi£t)  to  ereSt  a  general  infarance-office  at  Paris,  for 
merchants,  &c.  In  1672  he  was  made  minifter  of  (late:  for 
how  ^bufied  foever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs^ 
yet  he  never  negle6led  his  own  or  his  family's  intereft  and 
grandeur,  or  mifled  any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  Hp 
had  been  married  many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown 
up ;  all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to 
great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his 
ma(ler*s  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful 
alliances,  flowcver,  bufmefs  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural 
tum^  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient 
of  interruption  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to 
fhew.  A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when 
lie  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of 
fervice;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw 
herfclf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100  perfons,  cry- 
ing, *^  1  beg:  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  grant  me 
this  favour  !"  Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling  down  over  againft 
her,  replied,  in  the  fame  mournful  tone,  ^'  I  conjure  you,  madam^ 
in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  difturb  me  !" 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  Sept.  6,  1683,  in  his 
6cth  year}  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  mien 
was  low  and  dejecied,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpeft  ftem. 
He  ilept  little,  and  was  very  fobn"*  Though  naturally  four  and 
morofe,  he  knew  how  to  a£l  the  lover,  and  had  miftrefles* 
He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpokc  judicioully  of  every 
thine  after  he  had  once  comprehended  it.  He  underftood  bu« 
fme^  perfe£lly  well,  and  he  purfued  it  with  unwearied  appli- 
cation. Thus  he  filled  the  moft  important  places  with  high  re- 
putation and  credit }  and  his  influence  diiFufed  itfelf  dirougk 
every  part  of  the  government.  He  reftored  the  finances,  the 
havy,  the  commerce  of  France ;  and  he  erefked  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  (ince  been  monuments  of  his 
tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning,  though 
he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf;  and  therefore  conferred  dona<« 
tions  and  penfions  upon  fcholars  in  other  countries,  while  hq 
eitablifhed  and  protcAed  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  in- 
to France  painters,  ilatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
kinds j  who  were  any  way  eminent :  thus«ejving  new  life  to  the 
fci<mces,  and  making  them  ftourifh,  as  they  did,  exceedingly; 
Upon  the  wholcj  he  was  awifci  aQiyCj  geneipus-fpirited  mini- 
2  '  '         .  ftcr'i 
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'flcr;  ever  arttentivc  to  the  interefts  of  hW  itiaftcT,  the  lapplndk 
of  the  people,  the  progrcfs  of  arts  and  tnanufadures,  and  m 
Aiort,  to  every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  in- 
tCTcft  of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  mipifters  of 
ftate;  and  every  nation  may  wifli  themfelves  blcflcd  with  n^ 
Colbert. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Torcy,  fon  of  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  the  tpth  of  September  1665.  Being  fcnt 
•early  in  life  to  fcvcral  foreign  courts,  he  was  defervedly  ap- 
pointed fccretary  of  ftate  for  the  foreign  department  in  t68(^ 
direftor-gcncnil  of  the  pofts  in  i^^t  and  counfcllor  to  the  re- 
gcticy  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  All  which  fevcral  offices 
he  filled  with  great  diftinftion.  His  embaffies  to  Portugal,  tgi 
Denmark,  and  to  England,  put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  moii: 
able  negotiators.  He  died  at  Paris  the  2d  of  September  1746, 
at  the  age  of  81,  an- honorary  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  miniiler  of  ftate 
Arnauld  de  Pomponne,  by  whom  lie  had  feveral  children.  '  Ten 
years  after  his  death,  in  1756,  were  publiihed  his  memoirs  of 
the  negotiations  from  the  treaty  of  Ryfwlc  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  3  vols.  iimo.  divided  into  4  parts.  The  firft  Is  af- 
figned  to  the  negotiations  for  the  fpaniOi  fucceflion ;  the  fecond 
to  the  negotiations  with  Holland  ;  the  third  to  thofc  carried  on 
with  England,  and  the  fourth  to  the  alFair*  concerning  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Thefe  memoirs,  fays  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.  confift  of  particulars  interefting  only  to  thofc 
who  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  bufi* 
nefs-  Thev  are  written  with  greater  purity  than  any  of  the 
memoirs  ot  his  predeceflbrs :  they  are  ftrongly  marked  with  the 
taftc  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  XI V.  But  their  grcat- 
eft  value  arifes  from  the  fincerity  of  the  author ;  whofc  pen  is 
always  guided  by  truth  and  moderation.  Torcy  has  been  juftly 
charaAerifed  as  profoundly  wife  in  all  great  affairs,  fertile  in 
refources  in  times  of  difficulty,  always  mafter  of  himfelf  amid 
the  allurements  of  good  fortune,  and  under  the  prefiurcs  of 
bad*  Though  of  a  ferious  difpofition,  yet  in  company  he  could 
be  agreeably  gay,  efpecially  whenever  he  chofe  to  give  way  to 
a  vein  of  fine  and  delicate  pleafautry  which  was  peculiar  to  him« 
His  temper,  always  even,  was  neither  ruffled  nor  clouded  by 
0ie  moft  arduous  circumftances.  To  this  rare  quality  he  adde4 
tbofe  of  a  good  hufband,  a  tender  fatherj^  and  a  humane  and 
gentle  mafter.  • 

COLE  (William),  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at 
Adderbury  in  Oxfordshire  about  1626.  After  he  liad  been  well 
inftriiAed  in  grammar*Iearning  and  the  clafiics,  he  was  entered, 
in  1642,  of  Mcrtbn  college  in  Oxford.  In*  1650  he  took  a  de- 
ffec  in  arts  *,  after  which  he  left  tb^  univerfity,  and  retired  to 
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Patnry  near  I.oQdon )  vhcre  he  lived  feveral  yean,  ini  became 
the  moft  famous  Ampler  or  botaniil  of  his  time.  In  1656  he 
publifhed  **  The  art  of  fimpling^  or  ^a  introdudion  to  the  know- 
ledge of  gathering  plants,  M^herein  the  definitions,  divifions^ 
places,  defer! ptions,  and  the  like,  are  compendiouily  difcourfed 
of  j*'  with  which  was  alfo  printed  **  Pcrfpicillum  microcofmo- 
Jogicum,  or,  A  profpetlive  for  the  difcovery  of  tlie  lefler  world^ 
wherein  man  is  a  Compendium,  Sec.'*  And  in  1657  he  pub- 
liihed  *'  Adam  in  £dcn,  or  Nature's  paradife :  wherein  is  con- 
tained the  hiilory  of  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral 
original  names.'*  At  length,  upon  the  reiloration  of  Charles  IJ. 
in  1660,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Duppa,  l^fhop  of  Winchef- 
ter  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662.  • 

COLES  (Elisha),  author  of  a  well-known  dictionary,  was 
bora  in  Northampton fhiie  about  1640  j  and  in  1658  was  en- 
tered of  ^lagdalen  college  in  Oxford.  Ue  left  it  without 
taking  a  degree  ^  and  going  to  London,  taught  latin  there  to 
iroung  people,  and  engliih  to  foreigners,  about  1663.  After- 
wards he  became  one  of  the  ufliers  of  Merchant-Taylors'  fchool  j 
but  being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  Ire^ 
land,  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curious  and  cri- 
tical {lerfon  in  tlie  engliih  and  latin  tongues,  did  much  good  in 
his  profelTion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful  and  neceflary  books 
for  the  inilru£lion  of  beginners  y  the  titles  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  a  note  below  [yJ. 

COLET  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  englifh  divine,  was  born  iii 
the  pariih  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  in  1466,  and  was  the  eldeft 
fbn  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befides 
hirn,  21  children.  In  1483  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  wl^ere  he  fpent  feven  years  in  the  fludy  of  logic 

[y]  J.  The  complete  en^IiOi  fchool-  all  things  neceflary  fiir  th«  tranilating  pf 

inailei-,  in  1674      2.    The  newcl>,  pUin-  either    language    into   the   qther.        To 

eft,    and  ihor;cl>   Shorr-band,  the    fame  which  end,  many  things  that  were  erro* 

year.     3.    Nolens' volcns  :  or,  you  (hall  neous  are  rc^lified,  many  luperiluitiet  re« 

fnake  Utisi  whether  you  wiU  or  iw*  con*  trenched,  And  very  many  defed«fupplie4» 

fainiog  the  plained  dirc^ions  for  that  pur«  efpeciaUy   in   (he   englifli-Utin   vitt,   \n 

vottt  in  1675;    to   which  is  added,    4.  1677,4(0.      It  was  reprinted  in  Svo,  and 

The  youth's  vifible  bible,  being  an  alpha-  ha«    undergone  mqtc   than    12  editions, 

^tical  collc^ioo  tfom  the  whole  bible,  of  7.   The  moi^  natural  tnd  cafy  method  of 

fuch  general  heads  as  were  judged  moft  learning  l^ttn,  by  comparing  it  with  the 

capable  of  hieroglyphics ;  illuf^rated  with  cnelifh  :  together  with  inc  whole  hiftory  of 

S4    copper- plates  '&c:     5.    An  englifh  fer»prure-war,  or  the  facred  art  military* 

di^ionary,  explaining  all  .the  hard  wontt  io  1677.     S.  The  harmony  of  the  four 

Ipd  teraisvfcd  in  arts  and  fcicnpes ;  with  evangelith,  in  a  iheatricsl  paraphrafe  on 

an  cr}'mological  derivation  of  fuch  terms  the  hlflory  of  our  lord  Jefus    Chrill,  la 

from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  he*  1679.      9-  The  young fcholar's  heft  com- 

Wew,  gicek,  ]atin*or  french,  or  any  other  panion  :  or  guide  ffom  the  A^C  t^  i^ 

language,  in  1676.     6.  An  engli(h-latin«  latio  (ramffiar» 
iiid  latixweti^Ufh,  diftionaryj  containhi^ 
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ind  phtlofophy,  and  to6\.  the  degrees  in  art«.    He  was  perfefllf 

acquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ftranger  to  Thto  and 

Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that  they  might 

iUuftrate  each  other's  meaning.    He  was  forced  however  to  read 

them  only  in  their  latin  tranflations ;  for  at  fchool  he  had  no 

Opportunity  of  learning  the  greek}  nor  at  the  univcrfityj  that 

language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unneceC- 

iary   and  even  difcouraged.      Hence  the  proverb,   <*  Cave  31 

^raecis,  nc  fias  haereticus,'*  that  is,  «•  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you 

become  an  heretic ;"  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer^ 

Grocin,  and  others,  afterwards  profefled  to  teach  it  at  Oxford^ 

they  were  oppofed  by  a  fet  of  men  who  called  themfelves  Tro« 

jans.  Colet  wasalfo  well  (killed  in  mathematics ;  fo  that  having 

thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  ha  travelled 

abroad  for  farther  improvement ;  firft  to  France,  and  then  to 

Italy ;  and  feems  to  have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from 

1493  ^^  ^497-     B^^  before  Lis  departure,  and  indeed  when  he 

was  of  but  two  years  ftanding  in  the  univerfity^  he  was  infti«- 

tuted  to  the  re&ory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  wai 

prefented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  to  the 

day  of  his  death.     This  pra£lice  of  taking  livings,  while  thus 

under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 

Colet,  Ming  then  an  acolythe,  which  is  one  of  their  feven  or« 

ders,  was  qualified  for  it. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budacus  in  particular ;  and 
was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.  In  Italy,  he  contraAed 
a  friend  fhip  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  efpedally  vrith  his 
own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lily,  and  Latymer;  who 
were  learning  the  greek  tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  Eng* 
hnd,  under  thofe  great  mafters  Demetrius,  Angclus  Politianus, 
Hermolaus  Barbarus^  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He  took  thi$ 
opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  this  language ;  and  having 
devoted  bimfelf  to  divinity,  he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of 
the  antient  f^therS)  particularly  Qri^en,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe^  and 
Jerome.  He  looked  fometimes  alfo  into  Scot  us  and  Aquinas^ 
ftadied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made  himfe]f  acquainted  w^ith 
the  hiftory  and  Cpn(|itiftion  of  church  and  ftate ;  and  for  the 
fake  of  giving  a  poliih  to  all  this,  did.  not  neglef^  to  read  the 
cnglifli  poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres*  During 
his  abfence  from  England,  he  was  made  a  pr^bendsiry  of  York, 
and  inftalied  by  projcy  upon  March  5,  1494*  Upon  his  re- 
turn in  1497,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December)  and  prieft 
in  July  following.  He  had  indeed,  before  he  entered  into  orders^ 
great  temptations,  from  his  natural  difpofitioni  to  lay  afidp 
$udy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  \  for  he  was  rather  lu^-» 
^ufiy  incHn^4 }  k^^  ^  cm^d  hU  pa$opS|  and  s^ter  ftayin^ 

afe^ 
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a  few  months  with  his  father  and  mother  at  London,  retired 
to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  public  lednrcs  on  St.  Paul's  epiftle«,  without 
Jlfpend  or  reward  5  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a  vaft 
erowd  of  hearers,  who  admired  h}m  greatly.  And  here  began 
his  memorable  friend(hip  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to  Oxfor4 
in  1497^  which  remained  unlhakcn  and  inviolable  to  the  day 
of  their  deaths.  He  continued  thefe  leAures  three  years  ;  ami 
Jn  1501  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or  to  the  reading  of 
the  fentences.  In  1504  he  commenced  D.  D.  and  in  May 
1505  was  inftituted  to  a  prebend  in  St,  Paurs,  London.  The 
fame  year  and  month  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  with- 
out the  leafl  application  of  his  own  -,  and  being  raifed  to  thts 
high  ftatton^  he  began  to  reform  the  decayed  difcipHne  of  his 
cathedral.  He  brought  in  a  new  pradice  of  preaching  himfelf 
upon  Sundays  and  great  feftivals,  an<l  called  to  his  aiBftanco 
other  learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowle,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  rend  divinity-ledlures.  UTiefe  ledurcs  raifed  in  the 
nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcripturcs,  which  had 
long  been  laid  afide  for  the  fchoo!  divinity ;  and  fo  might  be 
faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  Reformation,  which  foon  after  en- 
ifiied.  "We  cannot  but  think  that  Colet  was  in  fome  meafure 
inftrwnental  towards  rt,  though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  eflcdV 
cd  ;  for  he  exprefled  a  great  contempt  of  religious  houfcs,  ex^ 
pofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them,  and  fet  forth  the  dan- 
ger of  impofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  1  Jns  way  of  thinking, 
together  with  his  free  and  public  manner  of  communicating 
Ms  thoughts,  which  were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  an^l 
Jjcretical,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  expofed  hinn 
to  a  perfecution  from  the  biOiop  of  London  ;  who,  bemg  a  rigid 
and  bigoted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corruptions  in  his 
(jhurch  fpoken  agninft,  and  therefore  accufcd  him  to  archbifhop 
AVarham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring  at  the  fame  time 
fon»e  articles  againtt  him.  But  Warham,  well  knowing  the 
vorth  and  integrity  of  Colet,  difmifled  him,  without  giving  hin^ 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal  anfwer.  The  bifhop, 
liowever,  not  fatisfied  with  that  fruitlcfs  attempt,  endeavourcvi 
afterwards  to  ftir  up  the  king  and  the  court  againft  him  5  nay^ 
Vfc'  are  told  in  bi,(hop  Larymcr's  fermong,  that  he  was  not  only 
in  trouble,  but  fliould  have  been  burnt,  if  God  had  ^lot  turned 
fhe  king^e  heart  to  the  contrary. 

'  Thefe  troublj^s  and  precautions  ma^e  him  weary  of  the 
-world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpofing  of  his  effedls,  and 
of* retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful  cftate  without 
iny  neir  relations  (for,  numerous  as  his  brethren  were,  they 
-Were  all  dead  and  buried),  he  refotvcd,  in  the  midft  of  life  and 
health,  to  ccttfccrote  the  whok  fMfopertyof  it  to  feme  fttiiidfi>g 
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ftH  j  pei^lual  benefaction.  And  this  he  performed,  by  found* 
ing  St.  Paul's  Ichool  in  London,  of  which  he  appointed  Wiiliaai 
hMj  firil  mailer  in  1512.  He  ordained,  that  there  ihould  be 
in  this  fchool  an  high  mafter,  a  furmailer,  and  a  chaplain,  who 
Ihould  teach  gratis  1 53  children  divided  into  eight  claiies ;  and 
he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting  then  to  122L 
4$.  7 *d.  per  annum,  of  which  endowment  he  made  the  com-^ 
©any  of  mercers  trullees.  To  further  his  fcheme  of  retiring, 
he  built  a  convenient  and  handfome  houfe  near  Richmond  pa* 
lace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  betake  himfelf }  but 
death  preyented  him :  for  having  been  feized  by  the  fweating 
fickiiefs  twice,  and  relapfmg  into  it  a  third  time,  a  confumptioit 
Ceized  him,  which  carried  him  off,  September  16,  1519,  in  hm 
53d  year.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  humble 
monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and  only  ia«> 
fcribcd  with  his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was  erecled 
to  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which  was  dcilroyed 
with  the  cathedral  in  1666  ;  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  pre- 
fcrvcd  in  fir  William  Dugdale's  «  Hiilory  of  St.  Paul's  [z],*^ 
and  in  Knight's  life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  ot  the  bud: 
was  this  infcription:  "  John  Colct,  doctor  of  divinity,  dean  of 
Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed  this  life, 
anno  1519,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twiie  mayor  of  the 
Cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company  and  miilery  of  mer- 
cers." Lower,  there  were  other  infcriptions  in  latin.  About 
1680,  when  the  church  was  taking  down,  in  ordejr  to  be  re- 
builCf  his  leaden  coffin  was  found  inclofcd  in  the  wall,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden 
plate  faftened,  whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dig- 
nity, his  benefadions,  £cc.  Btfjdes  his  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments already  mentioned,  he  was  redlor  of  the  fraternity  or 
gild  of  Jefus  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  wliich  he  pro<;ured  new 
Uatutesi  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  Henry  VIII  ^ 
and,  if  Eraimus  is  not  midaken,  one  of  the  privy-co<.  icil. 

He  wrote  feveral  things  i  and  thofe  which  he  pubhihcd  him- 
(elf,  or  which  have  been  publiihed  fince  his  death,  are  as  fol- 
low; I.  Oratio  habita  a  dodore  Jobanne  Colct,  decano  fan£li 
PauH,  ad  derum  in  convocatione,  anno  15 ii.  This  being 
hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
fordy  among  archbi(hop  Laud's  MSS.  is  reprinted  by  Knight 
in  his  9ppendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo  is  reprinted  an 
old  cngnih  tranilation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
mudwfrmmtdf.     2.  Rudimenta  grammatices  a  Joanne  Coleto, 

[z-]  The  flte^ftoD  fart  of  tfaif  fine  oli  the  care  of  Mr.  C /tuJd,  the  deputy  fur* 
tbon\ini«Bt  W4S  difcorrred  in  ihe  year  1 7S4     veyor  Aud  priocipJ  ve^er. 
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decano  ecclefiae  fanfti  Paoli  Londin.  in  ufum  fchote  ab  ipti> 
inftituta:  commonly  called  "  Paul's  Accidence,  1539/'  8vo. 
;^*  The  conttruftion  of  the  eight  parts  of  fpcech,  intituled,  Ab- 
folutiffimas  de  o£to  orationis  panium  cottilru£lione  libellus  :'^ 
which,  with  fome  alterations  and  great  additions,  makes  up 
the  fyntax  in  Lily's  grammari  Antwerp,  1530,  8vo.  4. 
Daily  devotions :  or,  the  chriftian's  morning  and  evening  fa^ 
criiice.  This  is  faid  not  to  be  all  of  his  compofition.  5. 
Monition  to  a  godly  life.  1534,  1563,  See.  6.  Epillolse  ad 
Erafmum.  Many  of  them  are  printed  among  Erafntus's  epif* 
ties,  and  fome  at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There 
are  fcill  remaining  in  MS.  others  of  his  pieces,  of  which  the 
curious  andinouifitive  may  fee  an  account  in  his  life  by  Knight. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  intention  of  publiihing  any  thing 
himfelf  i  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy  and  incorre^nefs  in  his 
way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfures 
of  critics ;  and  befides,  was  no  perfe£l  ma(ter  of  the  greek 
tongue,  without  which  he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.  The 
pieces  above  mentioned  were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very 
cbfcure  corner  of  his  ftudy,  as  if  he  had  defigned  they  (hould 
lie  buried  in  oblivion  ^  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  if  intended  to  be  underftood  by  nobody  but  himfelf.  With 
regard  to  fermons,  he  wrote  but  few  ^  for  ne  generally  preached 
without  note^» 

The  defcriptions  which  arc  given  of  his  perfon  and  charadler 
are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tail,  comely,  graceful, 
well-bred  man ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncommon.  In  his 
writings  his  ilyle  was  plain  and  unaffe£led  \  and  for  rhetoric 
he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of  it.  He  could  not 
bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  (liould  be  taken  from 
the  exzil  rutes  of  grammar  ^  which,  he  often  faid,  was  apt  to 
obilru£k  a  purity  ot  language,  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  read- 
ing the  beft  authors.  This  contempt  of  grammar,  though 
making  l*im  fometimes  inaccurate,  and,  as  we  have  obfcrved, 
iaying  him  open  to  the  critics,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attain* 
Ing  a  very  mailerly  ftylc ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular, 
and  adapted  to  mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wic 
and  learning,  and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  C\j  Tho^ 
mas  More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  an 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  he  and  Erafinus 
jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down  thofe  ftrong 
holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftic  divinity,  and 
entirely  routing  both  the  Scotifts  and  Thomidsy-  who  had  di- 
vided the  chri(lian  world  between  them,  but  alfo  by  difeover- 
ing  the  (hameful  abufes  of  n^onafteries,  and  iht  folly  and  dan- 
ger of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy  ^  to  which  places  he 
gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  fived,  and  kft  not  a  farthing  to 
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t!iem  Ivlicn  he  died.  Colct  thouj^ht  fimplc  fornication  in  A 
prieft  more  excuf^ble  than  pride  and  a^^arice ;  and  was  with 
fto  fort  of  men  more  angry  than  with  thofe  bifliops  who,  iit- 
ftead  of  Ihcpherds,  afted  the  part  of  wolrcs.  He  thought  none 
more  execrable  than  they  5  becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
ik)tions,  ceremonies,  beitedi£lions,  and  indulgences,  they  re- 
commended themfelves  to  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while, 
in  their  hearts,  they  were  flaves  to  filthy  lucre.  He  condemn- 
ed aurieular  corlfcirion  ;  and  was  content  to  fay  mnfs  only  upon 
Sundays  and  great  fcllivals,  of  at  leaft  upon  very  few  days  be- 
fides.  He  had  gathered  itp  feveral  authorities  from  the  antient 
fathers  againft  the  current  tenets  andcuftomsof  the  church; 
and  though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governors, 
yet  he  ihewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  thofe  who 
difliked  the  way  01  worfhiping  images.  As  to  his  moral  quali- 
ties, he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  vir- 
tues: and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend  Evafmus, 
in  an  cpiflle  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  where  the  life,  manners,  and 
qualifications  of  Colet  are  profelTedly  defcrihed. 

COLIGNI  (Gaspard  de),  the  fecond  of  the  name,  of  an 
antient  family,  admiral  of  France,  was  born  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 516,  at  Chatillon-fur-Loing.  He  bore  arms  from  his 
very  infancy.  He  fignalized  himfelf  under  Francis  J.  at  the 
battle  of  Cerifoles,  and  under  Henry  11.  who  made  him  colonel- 
general  of  the  french  infantry,  and  afterwards  admir:il  of 
France,  in  J552;  favours  which  he  obtained  by  the  brilliant 
a£lions  he  performed  at  the  battle  of  Renti,  by  his  zeal  for 
military  dtfcipline,  by  his  vi£lories  over  the  Spaniards,  an<f 
cfpecially  by  the  defence  of  St.  Quintin.  The  admiral  threw 
himfelf  into  that  place,  and  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  j  but 
the  town  being  forced,  he  was  made  prifoncr  of  war.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  calvi- 
nifis  againft  the  Guifes,  and  formed  fo  powerful  a  party  as  to 
threaten  ruin  to  the  romiih  religion  in  France.  We  are  told 
hj  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  that  the  court  had  not  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  next  to  Conde,  who  had  joined  with  hinu 
The  latter  was  more  ambitious,  more  cnterprifing,  more  aftive. 
Coligni  was  of  a  fedater  temper,  more  cautious,  and  fitter  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  •,  as  uniortunate,  indeed,  in  war  as  Con« 
d6,  but  often  repairing  by  his  ability  what  had  feemed  irrepa- 
rable •f  more  dangerous  affef  a  defeat,  than  his  enemies  after 
a  viAory ;  and  moreover  adorned  with  as  many  virtues,  as  fuch 
tempeAuous  times  and  the  fpirit  of  party  would  allow.  He 
Ire/ned  to  fet  no  value  on  his  life.  Being  wounded,  and  his 
{ticAi$  lamuitXQg  around  him,  he  faid  to  them  with  incredible 
^dftaney,  **  The  buGnefs  we  follow  (hould  make  us  as  fami- 
liar with  death  at  with  tife.**  The  firit  fet  battle  that  happen- 
ed 
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td  between  iiie  huguenots  and  the  catholics^  wds  that  of  Dfettxt^ 

in  1562.  The  admiral  fought  bravely,  Ibft  it,  and  faved  the 
army.  The  duke  of  Guife  having  been  murdeted  by  treachery, 
a  (hort  time  afterwards,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accufed 
of  havine 'connived  at  this  bafe  aflalTination ;  but  he  cleared 
himfelf  of  the  charge  by  oath.  The  civil  wars  ceafed  for  fome 
time,  but  only  to  recommence  with  greater  fury  in  1567.  Go- 
ligni  and  Conde  fought  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  againft  the  con- 
ftable  of  Montmorenci,  This  indecifive  day  was  followed  by 
that  of  Jamacy  in  1569,  fatal  to  the  calviniRs.  Conde  having 
been  killed  in  a  (hocking  manner,  Coligni  had  to  fullain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  party.  He  alone  fupported  that  unhappy 
caufe,  and  was  again  defeated  at  the  affair  of  Montcontour,  ia 
Poitou,  without  fuilering  his  courage  to  be  ilial;en  for  a  mo« 
xnent.  An  advantageous  peace  feemed  fliortly  after  to  termi- 
nate thefe  bbody  conflids,  in  X57i*  Coligni  appeared  at 
court,  where  he  was  loaded  with  careflcs,  in  common  with  all 
the  reft  of  his  party.  Charles  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  paid  a 
hundred  thoufaud  francs  as  a  reparation  of  the  loiTes  be  had 
fuftaincil,  and  rdlored  to  him  his  place  in  the  council.  On 
all  hands  he  was  exliorted  to  diftruft  thefe  perfidious  carefles.  A 
captain  of  the  calvinifts,  who  was  retiring  into  the  country,  came 
to  take  leave  of  htm:  Coligni  a(kcd  him  the  reafon  of  fo  fudden  a 
retreat :  "  it  is,  faid  tlie  foldicr,  becaufc  they  (hew  us  too  many 
kindnellcs  here:  1  had  rather  efcape  with  the  fools,  than  perifh 
with  fuch  as  are  over-wife."  A  horrid  confpiracy  foon  broke 
out.  One  Friday  the  admiral  coming  to  the  Louvre,  was  fired  at 
by  a  mulquet  from  a  window,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  In  the 
right  hand  ami  in  the  left  arm.  Maurcvert  had  been  employed 
to  aiValViiiate  Coligni,  at  the  inftance  of  the  duke  de  Guife,  who 
had  propofed  the  fcheme  to  Charles  IX:  it  was  this  wretch 
who  ihot  at  him  from  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St., 
Gcrmain-rAuxerrois,  where  he  was  concealed.  The  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  complained  of  this  villainous 
act.  Charles  IX.  trained  to  the  arts  of  dilTimulation  by  hii 
mother,  pretended  to  be  extremely  afflicted  at  the  event,  order* 
cd  ftriiil  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  author  of  it,  and  called 
Coligni  by  the  tender  name  of  father-  This  was  at  tlie  very 
time  when  he  was  meditating  the  approaching  mafl'acrc  of  the 
protcftants.  The  carnage  began,  as  is  well  known,  the  24th 
of  Auguft,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  157a.  The  duke  de  Guife, 
^  under  a  ftrong  efcort,  marched  to  the  houfe  of  the  admiral. 
A  crew  of  afl'alllns,  headed  by  a  certain  Bcfme,  a  domcftic  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife,  entered  iword  in  hand,  and  found  hin> 
fitting  in  an  elbow-chair.  *^  Young  man,  faid  he  to  their  leadr 
cr  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner,  thou  (hoaldeft  have  refpcflcd 
my  grey  hairs :  but,  do  what  thou  wilt  ^  thou  canl^  only  (hortca ' 
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Vf  life  by  a  few  days/'    This  mifcreant,  after  having  ftabbed 
him  in  feveral  places,  threw  him  out  at  the  window  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  houfe^  where  the  duke  of  Guife  ftood  wait- 
ijsg.    Coligni  fell  at  the  ftct  of  his  bafe  and  implacable  enemyi 
and  faid,  according  to  fome  writers,  ^s  he  was  juft  expiring : 
^*  If  at  leail  I  had   died  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  turnfpit !"    Befme,  having  trampled  on  the 
coq>re,  faid  to  hi)  companions :  "  A  good  beginning !  let  us 
go  and  continue  our  work  !*'    His  body  was  expofed  for  three 
days  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  then  hung  up  by  the  feet 
on  the   gallows  of  Montfaucon.    Montmorenei,  his  coufin^ 
had  it  taken  down,  in  order  to  bury  it  fecretly  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  de  Chantilii.    An  Italian,  having  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  admiral,  carried  it  to  Catherine  de  Medicis}  arid 
this  princefs  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed^  and  fent  it  to  Rome. 
Colisni  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Charles  IX.    In  this  was  re* 
marked  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  gave  that  prince,  to  take  care 
of  what  he  did  in  affigning  the  apanage,  left  by  fo  doing  he  left 
them  too  great  an  authority.     Catherine  caufed  this  article  to 
be  read  before  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  whom  (he  knew  to  be 
afflided  at  the  death  of  the  admiral:  <<  There  is  your  good 
friend !"  faid  ihe  5  "  obfcrve  the  advice  he  gives  the  king  !"— 
**  I  cannot  fay,"  returned  the  duke^  •*  whether  he  Was  very  fond 
of  me;  but  I  know  that  fuch  advice  could  have  been  given  only 
by  a  man  of  ftrici  fidelity  to  his  majefty^  and  zealous  for  the 
good  of  his  country."    Charles  IX«  thought  this  journal  worth 
being  printed ;  but  the  marfhal  de  Retz  prevailed  on  him  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire.    We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
paraSel  drawn  by  the  abbe  de  Mabli  of  the  admiral  de  Coligni, 
and  of  Fran90ts  de  Lorraine  due  de  Guife.     *^  Coligni  was  the 
greateft  general  of  his  time  j  as  courageous  as  the  duke  of  Guifef 
but  lefs  impetuous,  becaufe  he  had  always  been  lefs  fuccefsful. 
He  was  fitter  for  forming  grand  projeds,  and  more  prudent  in 
the  particulars  of  their  execution.     Guife,  by  a  more  brilliant 
courage,  which  aftonilhed  his  enemies,  reduced  conjunAures 
to  the  province  of  his  genius,  and  thus  rendered  himfelf  in 
fome  fort  mafter  of  them.    Coligni  obeyed  them,  but  like  a 
commander  fuperior  to  them.     In  the  fame  circumftances  or- 
dinary men  would  have  obfcrved  only  courage  in  the  condu£fc 
of  the  one,  and  only  prudence  in  that  of  the  other,  though  both 
of  them  had  thefe  two  qualities^  but  varioufly  fubordinated. 
Guife,  more  fuccefsfiil,  had  fewer  opportunities  for  difplaying 
the  tcfourccs  of  his  gthius:  his  dextrous  ambition,  and,  like 
that  of  Pompey,  apparently  founded  on  the  v^  interefts  of 
the  princes  it  was  endeavouring  to  ruin,  while  at  pretended  to 
Vol.  IV.  K  fcnro 
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ferve  them,  was  fupported  on  the  authority  of  hi84iame  till  St 
had  acquired  ilrengch  enough  to  (land  by  stfelf.  Coligni,  lefs 
criminal,  though  he  appeared  to  be  more  lo,  openly,  like  Csefar, 
declared  /War  upon  his  prince  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
Guife  had  the  art  of  conquering  and  of  profiting  by  the  viftory. 
CoHgni  lo(t  four  battles,  and  was  always  tlie  terror  of  his  vic- 
tors, whom  he  feemed  to  have  vanquifhed.  It  is  not  cafy  to 
fay  what  the  former  would  have  been  in  the  difafters  that  be- 
fell Coligni;  but  we  may  boldly  conjefture  that  the  latter 
would  have  appeared  Hill  greater,  if  fortune  had  favoured  him 
as  much.  He  was  feen  carried  in  a  Utter,  and  we  may  add  in 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  to  order  and  conduA  the  longed  and 
mod  difficult  marches,  traverfmg  France  in  the  midft  of  his 
enemies,  rendering  by  his  counfels  the  youthful  courage  of  the 
prince  of  Navarre  more  formidable,  and  training  him  to  thofc 
great  qualities  which  were  to  make  him  a  good  king,  generous, 
popular,  and  capable  of  managing  the  aOFairs  of  Europe,  after 
having  made  him  a  hero,  fagacrous,  terrible,  and  clement  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  The  good  underdanding  he  kept  up  between 
the  French  and  the  Germans  of  his  army,  whom  the  intcrcfts  of 
religion  alone  were  ineffectual  to  unite  $  the  prudence  with 
which  he  contrived  to  draw  fuccours  from  England,  where  all 
was  not  quiet  *,  his  art  in  giving  a  fpur  to  the  tardinefs  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who,  not  having  fo  much  genius  as  him- 
felf,  were  more  apt  to  defpair  of  faving  the  protedants  of  France^ 
and  deferred  to  fend  auxiliaries,  who  were  no  longer  hadened 
in  their  march  by  the  expediation  of  plunder  in  a  country  al- 
ready rnv'a^^d,  are  mader- pieces  of  his  policy.  Coligni  was  an 
honed  man.  Guife  wore  the  maflc  of  a  greater  number  of  vir* 
tues ;  but  all  were  infe£led  by  his  ambition.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  win  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  Coligni,  more 
colleScd  in  himfcif,  was  more  cdeemed  by  his  enemies,  and 
rclpcftcd  by  liis  own  people.  He  was  a  lover  of  order  and  of 
his  country.  Ambition  might  bear  him  up,  but  it  never  firft 
fet  him  in  motion.  Hearty  alike  in  the  caufe  of  calvinifm  and 
of  his  country,  he  was  never  able,  by  too  great  auderity,  to 
make  his  doclrine  tally  with  the  duties  of  a  fubjeft.  With 
the  qualitrcs  of  a  hero,  he  was  endowed  with  a  gentle  fouk 
Had  he  been  Icfs  of  the  great  man,  he  would  have  been  a  fa« 
natic  ;  he  was  2»n  apodlc  and  a  zealot.  We  have  no  need 
to  quote  his  life  by  (iaticn  de  Courtrlz,  1686,  i2mo.  there  is 
one  more  exacl  and  better  written  in  the  Hommes  illudres  de 
France. 

COIJGNI  (Henrietta),  countefs'de  la  Suze,  famous  for 
her  poetry,  which  has  been  printed  with  the  works  of  Pellifon 
and  others  injtJpj,  and  *p 725  in  2  volumes  i2mo.  was  the 
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daughter  of  Gafpar  de  Coligni,  marftial  of  France,  and  colonel 
general  of  infantry.  She  was  very  early  married  to  Thomas 
Hamilton  a  fcotch  lord,  after  whofe  death  (he  efpoufed  the 
count  de  la  Suze  of  an  illuftrious  houfe  in  Champaigne.  But 
this  fecond  match  proved  unfortunate  for  her  happinefs,  and 
(he  underwent  all  the  pains  that  attend  a  furious  jealoufy, 
from  the  count  her  hufband,  whofe  feverities  towards  her  made 
her  abjure  proteflantifm,  and  profcfs  the  catholic  faith,  which 
occaiioned  queen  Chriilina  of  Sweden  to  fay,  "  that  (he  had 
changed  her  religion,  that  (he  might  not  fee  her  hufband,  nei- 
ther in  this  world  nor  the  next."  Their  antipathy  at  laft  be- 
came fo  great  that  the  countefs  laid  hold  of  the  laft  remedy, 
which  wsudifannulling  the  marriage  ;  and  to  induce  the  count 
to  accede  to  it,  {he  offered  25,000  crowns,  which  he  accepted, 
and  the  parliament  difTolved  the  marriage.  She  then  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  became  much  admired  by 
the  geniufes  of  her  time,  who  made  her  the  fubjeft  of  their 
culogiums.  Her  fort  lay  in  the  elegiac  ftrain,  and  thofe  works 
of  hers  which  have  come  down  to  us  have  a  moft  delicate 
turn  of  fcntiment.  Her  other  works  are  fongs,  madrigals,  and 
odes.^  The  wits  of  her  time  gave  her  the  majcfty  of  Juno  with 
Minerva's  wit  and  Vcnus's  beauty  in  thefe  verfcs,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Bouhours : 

Quae  dea  fublimi  vehitur  per  inania  curru, 

An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipfa  venit  ? 
Si  genus  infpicias,  Juno ;  fi  fcripta,  Minerva ; 

Si  fpcdtes  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit» 

She  died  at  Paris,  March  10,  1673. 

COLLANGE  (Gabriel  de),  born  at  Tours  in  Auvergtie, 
In  1 524,  was  valet-de-chambre  to  Charles  IX.  Though  a  true 
catholic,  he  was  taken  for  a  huguenot,  and  aflaflinated  as  fuch 
on  the  fatal  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  157a.  He  tranflated 
and  augmented  the  polygraphy  and  the  cabaliftic  writing  of 
Trithemius,  Paris  15^01,  in  4C0.  which  a  Frifon,  named  Domi- 
nique de  Houttinga,  publifhed  under  his  own  name,  without 
making  any  mention  cither  of  Trithemius  or  of  Collange  ;  at 
Embdcn,  1620,  4 to.  Colknge  had  alfo  fome  (kill  in  the  ma- 
thematics and  in  cofmography. 

COLLE  (Charles),  fecretary  and  reader  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  born  at  Paris  in  1709,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
Nov-  2,  1783,  at  the  age  of  75.  In  his  chara£ler  were  united 
a  Angular  difpofition  to  gaiety  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fen- 
iibility ;  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  accelerated  his  .own. 
Without  afrcfting  the  qualities  of  beneficence  and  humanity, 
he  was  humane  and  beneficent.  Having  a  propenfity  to  the 
drama  from  his  infancy,  he  cultivated  it  with  fuccefs.  His 
Partic-de-Chaffe   de  Henri   IV.    (from  which  our  Miller  of 
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Mansfield  is  taken)  excites  the  tnoft  lively  emotiohs,  from  the 
truth  of  his  chara^ers,  and  efpecially  from  the  juftnefs  of  the 
pifture  he  has  drawn  of  that  good  king.  His  comedy  of  Du- 
puis  and  Defronais,  in  the  manner  of  Terence,  may  perhaps  be 
deftitute  of  what  is  called  the  vis  comica ;  but  it  interefts  every 
beholder  by  the  juftnefs  of  its  fcntiments,  bv  its  well  fupportci 
chara£lers,  by  its  natural  dialogue,  in  (hort  i>y  fcenes  that  mek 
the  audience  into  tears.  Another  comedy,  intituled,  'f>uth 
in  wine,  or  the  Difallers  of  gallantry^  is  replete  with  brilliant 
ftrokes  and  humour.  There  are  fcveral  more  pieces  of  his,  in 
which  he  paints,  with  no  lefs  livclinefs  than  truth,  the  manners 
of  his  time  -,  but  his  pencil  is  frequently  as  licentious  as  thofe 
manners.  On  being  told  that  he  did  not  fufiiciently  drefs  his 
portraits,  How,  faid  he,  would  you  know  a  toothleis  old  hag, 
from  a  nymph  of  fifteen,  if  I  gave  to  both  the  fame  attitude  and 
fliipe  ?— His  talents  at  fong-writing,  which  procured  him  tlie 
appellation  of  the  Anacreon  of  the  age,  was  not  lefs  confpicu- 
cus  than  his  dramatic  merits.  He  had  all  the  requifites  for 
fucceeding  in  this  departments  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit,  a 
happy  turn  in  his  vcrfification,  and  a  harmonious  cadence  m 
his  couplets.  All  he  wanted  was  a  little  more  attention  to 
delicacy.  His  fong  on  the  capture  of  Portmahon  was  the 
means  of  procuring  him  a  pcnfion  from  the  court  of  600  livrcs. 
He  was  perhaps  the  firft  fongfter  that  obtained  a  fimilar  favour. 
He  was  one  of  the  laft  fiirvivors  of  that  knot  of  free  and  jovial 
beaui-efprits  who  met  under  the  name  of  the  Caveau,  and  is  in 
as  much  honourable  remembrance  as  the  kit-kat  club  in  London. 
This  aflcmbly,  fays  a  journalift,  was  of  as  much  confequenoc 
to  literature  as  an  academy.  Colle  frequently  ufed  to  regret 
thofe  good  old  times,  when  this  conftellation  of  wits  were 
wont  to  meet  togetlier  •,  when,  as  he  would  fay,  the  men  of 
letters,  free  and  independent,  were  neither  the  wretched  para- 
fites  of  a  fat  financier,  nor  the  creeping  flaves  of  a  wealthy 
lord,  who  generally  defpifes  them  in  his  heart.  The  works  o( 
this  amiable  writer  are  collected  in  3  volumes  lamo.  under  the 
title  of  Theatre  de  Societe.  He  was  alfo  of  fervice  to  the 
ftage  by  modernifing  feveral  old  comedies  that  were  got  out  of 
date ;  fuch  as,  the  Liar  of  Comeille,  the  CoquettiQi  Mother  of 
Quinault,  the  Andrian  of  Baron,  the  Will  of  the  Wifp  of  Haut- 
eroche,  &c.  Colle  was  a  coufin  of  the  poet  Regnard,  whom, 
he  likewife  refembled  in  his  originality  of  genius. 

COLLETET  (Guillaume),  one  or  the  40  of  the  french  aca- 
demy, was  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  Fe- 
bruary 10,  1659,  aged  61,  leaving  fcarcely  enough  to  bury  him. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  authors  whom 
he  fcledted  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Colletet  alone  compofed 
Cymindc,  and  had  a  part  in  the  two  comedies,  the  Blindman  of 
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Smyrna,  and  the  Tuilleries.  Reading  the  monologue  in  this 
latter  piece  to  the  cardinal,  he  was  fo  ftruck  with  Ux  bad  lines 
ill  it,  that  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  600  livres  ;•  faying  at  tlic 
laqic  time,  that  this  was  only  for  the  fix  verfes,  whicn  he  found 
fo  beautiful,  that  the  king  was  not  rich  enough  to  recompenfe 
him  for  the  reft.  However,  to  fliew  his  right  as  a  patron,  and 
at  the  fame  time  his  judgement  as  a  connoifleur,  he  infided  on 
the  alteration  of  one  word  for  another.  Colletet  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  criticifm ;  and,  not  content  with  defending  his 
verfe  to  the  cardinal's  face,  on  returning  home  he  wrote  to  him 
on  the  fubjeft.  ^fhe  cardinal  had  iuft  read  his  letter,  when 
fome  courtiers  came  to  compliment  him  on  the  fuccefs  of  the 
king's  arms,  adding,  that  nothing  could  withftand  his  emi- 
nence ! — "  You  are  much  miftaken,  anfwered  he  fmiling ;  for 
even  at  Paris  I  meet  with  perfons  who  withftand  me."  They 
aiked  who  thefe  infolent  perfons  could  be  ?  **  It  is  CoUetet^ 
replied  he ;  for,  after  having  contended  with  me  yefterday 
about  a  word,  he  will  not  yet  fubmit,  as  you  may  fee  here  by 
this  long  letter  he  has  been  writing  to  me."  This  obftinacy, 
however,  did  not  fo  far  irritate  the  minifter,  but  that  he  con- 
tinned-  to  him  his  patronage.  Colletet  had  other  benefactors. 
Harlay,  archbi(hop  of  Paris,  gave  him  a  handfome  reward  for 
his  hymn  on  the  immaculate  conception ;  by  fending  him  an 
Apollo  of  foHd  Giver.-— >Colletet  took  for  his  fecond  wife,  Clau- 
dine  his  maid  fervant ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  his  choice,  pub- 
lifhed  occaiionally  pieces  of  poetry  in  her  name ;  but  this  little 
artifice  being  prefently  difcovered,  both  the  fuppofititious  Sap» 
phoy  and  the  infpirer  of  her  lays,  became  the  objeAs  of  conti- 
nual fatire.  This  marriage,  in  addition  to  two  fubfequent 
ones,  to  the  lofies  he  fuSered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  to  his  turn 
for  diflipation,  reduced  him  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.  His 
works  appeared  in  1653  in  lamo. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  an  eminent  engliih  divine^  was  born 
at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgcftiire,  Sept.  23,  1650.  His  father 
Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  confiderable  Hnguiftj  and 
fome  time  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk.  He 
was  educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfvirich,  whence  he  was  fent 
to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius  college 
under  the  tuition  of  John  tUys,  in  April  1669.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1673,  and  that  of  M.  A-  in  1676;  being 
ordained  deacon  the  fame  year  by  Gunning  biihop  of  Ely,  and 
prieft  the  year  after  by  Compton  biihop  of  London*  He  of- 
ficiated for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowager  of  Dorfet's  at 
Knowle  in  Kent,  whence  he  removed  to  a  fmall  reftory  at 
Ampton  near  St.  Edmund's  Bufy  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 

Crefented   by  James  Calthorpe,  efq.  in  1679.     After  he  had 
eld  tbi^  benefice  fix  years,  he  refigned  it^  came  to  London  in 
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1685,  and  was  fome  little  time  after  made  lefturcr  of  Gray's- 
inn.  But  the  revolution  coming  on,  the  public  exercifc  of  his 
funflion  became  impra£ticablc. 

Collier  however  was  of  too  aftive  a  fpirit  to  fit  down  con- 
tentedly and  fay  nothing  ;  and  therefore  began  the  attack  upon 
die  revolution :  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
written  on  that  fide  the  qucllion  after  the  prince  of  Orange's 
arrival,  with  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  defertion  difcufied  in  a 
letter  to  a  country  gentleman,  1688/*  410.  This  was  written 
in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
biOiop  of  Salifbury,  called  "  An  enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  affairs,  &c."  wherein  king  James  is  treated  as  a  dcfcrter 
from  his  crown  ;  and  it  j;ave  fuch  offence,  that,  after  the  go- 
vernment was  fettled.  Collier  was  fcized  and  fcnt  to  Newgate, 
where  he  continued  a  clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  was 
at  length  difcharged  without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  He  af- 
terwards publifhed  the  following  pieces:  i.  A  tranflation  of 
the  9th,  loth,  nth,  and  12th  books  of  Sleidan's  commentaries, 

1689,  •4to.  2,  Vindicia;  juris  rcgii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  in- 
tituled, An  enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  3689,410.  The  author  of  this  enquiry  was 
alfo  Dr.  Burnet.  3.  AnimadvcrCons  upon  the  modern  ex- 
planation of  2  Hen.  VII.  chap.  i.  or  a  king  ^c  fa£lo,  1689,  4'^* 
4.  A  caution  again  ft  inconfiltcncy,  cr  the  connexion  between 
praying  and  fwearlng,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  1690, 
4to.  This  difcourfe  is  a  ciffualive  from  joining  in  public  af- 
femblies.  5.  A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  ^twccn  Phik)- 
belgus  and  Semp-.oniuc,  169c,  4to  :  to  the  right  honourable  the 
lords,  and   to    the   gentlemen  convened  at  Wcftminfter,  Ocl. 

1690.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  enquiry  in^o  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  ai.J  printed  upon  a  half  {heet.  6.  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's ciu'c  of  allegiance  confidcred,  with  fome  remarks  upon 
his  vindicution,  k'k;!,  4to.  7.  A  brief  cffay  concerning  the  in- 
dcpencicncy  of  church  power,  i6q2,  4to.  The  defign  of  thia 
e flay  is  to  prove  the  public  ailcmblics  j^uilty  of  fchifm,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  being  jicld  under  fych  biiliops  as  had  affupied,  or 
o>^ned  fuch  as  had  ailumed,  the  fees  of  thoie  who  were  deprived 
icr  not  taking  the  catlio  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were  in  his 
power,  continue  to  oppofc  with  threat  vigour  and  fpirit  the  re- 
volution and  .all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became  obnoxious  to 
the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for  an  occafion  to  feizc 
him.  That  occ.fion  at  length  came  j  for  information  being 
given  to  the  ea.rl  of  Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of  ftatc,  that 
Collier,  with  one  Newton,  another  nonjuring  clergyman,  was 
gone  to  Romney  marfti,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiv- 
ing intelligence  from  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  mcffcngcT^ 
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I        irCTcfent  to  apprehend  them.    They  were  brought  to  London, 
and|  after  a  ihort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the 
Gatc-houfe.     This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1692.     They  were 
admitted  to  bail,   and  releafed ;  but  Collier  making  a  fcruple 
of  remaintng  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that  carried  in  it 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  juri£di£lion  of  the  court  in  which 
the  bail  was   taken^    and    confcqucntly   of  the  power   from 
whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived,  furrendered  in 
difcharge  of  his   bail  before  chief  juftice  Holt,  and  was  conv 
mitted  to  the  kingVbench  prifon.     He  was' releafed  again  at 
the  interceflion  of  friends,  in  a  very  few  days  ;  but  did  not  let 
the  afiair  drop,  without  attempting  to  fupport  his  principles 
and  juftify  his  condu£l.     For  this  purpole  he  wrote  the  fol^ 
lowing  pieces,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  there  were  only  five  copies 
I       printed  :    8.  The  cafe  of  giving  bail  to  a  pretended  authority 
1      examined,  dated  from  the  KingVbeuch,  Nov.  23,  1692  j  with 
I      a  preface  dated  Dec.  1692  5  and,  9.  A  letter  to  iir  John  Holt, 
dated  Nov.  30,  1692  :  and  alfo,  10.  A  reply  to  fome  remarks 
i      upon  the  cafe  of  giving  bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.     He  wrote 
foon  after  this,    11,  A  pcrfuafivc  to  confideratiou  tendered  to 
the  royalifts,   particularly  thofc   of  thci^'church   of  England, 
1693,  4to,     It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with 
I      his  vindication  of  it,  againft  a  piece  intituled  "  The  layman's 
apology.**     He  wrote  alfo,   12.   Remarks  upon  the  London 
Gazette,  relating  to  the  Strcights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Lin- 
den in  Flanders,  1693)  4to. 

We  liear  no  more  of  Collier  till  1696 ;  and  then  we  find 
him  a£ting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard  to  fir  John 
Friend  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  convifted  of  being 
concerned  in  the  afiaflination  plot.  The  faft  was  this  :  Col* 
licr,  with  Cook  and  Snatt,  twd  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  attended  thofe  unhappy  perfons  at  the  place  of  tneir 
execution,  upon  April  3;  where  Collier  folemnly  abfolved 
the  former,  as  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the 
iinpontion  of  hands  upon  them  both.  This,  as  might  well 
he  cxpedcd,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
high  infult  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government ;  for 
which  reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  figned  by  the  two  arch- 
bilhops  and  1 2  of  their  fufFragans,  in  which  they  fignified  their 
abhorrence  of  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchifmatic  and 
fedidous  proceeding.  But  ecclefiailical  cenfurc  was  not  all 
they  underwent :  thev  were  profecutcd  alfo  in  the  fecular 
courts,  as  enemies  to  the  government.  In  confequcnce  of  this 
Cook  and  Snatt  wcje  committed  to  Newgate,  but  afterwards  rc- 
kafcd  without  being  brought  to  a  trial ;  but  Collier  having  ftill 
his  old  fcruple  about  putting  in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  out- 
llwed,  and  fo  contiaued  to  the  time  of  his  death*    jRe  did  not 
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fail  however  to  have  recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to 
juftify  his  conduA  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  therefore  publilhed, 
13.  A  defence  of  the  abfolution  eiven  to  flr  William  Perkins  at 
the  place  of  execution ;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  oc-v 
caGoned  by  a  paper,  intituled,  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
archbifhops  and  bidiops^  &c.  the  iirft  dated  April  q,  1696,  the; 
other  April  21, 1696  j  to  which  is  added,  "  A  poftfcript  in  re- 
lation to  a  paper  called  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated 
April  25.  Alfo,  "  A  reply  to  the  abfolution  of  a. penitent  ac- 
cording to  the  dire^ionsof  the  church  of  JEngland,  &Ct"  dated 
May  20,  1606:  and  ^'  An  anfwer  to  the  aniniadverfions  on 
two  pamphlets  lately  publiOied  by  ,Mr.  Collier,  &c."  dated 
July  I,  1696,  4to. 

When  this  af&ir  was  over.  Collier  employed  himfelf  in  rc^ 
viewing  and  finifliing  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces,  which  ho 
publiihed  under  the  title  of  <*  £flays^upon  feveral  moral  fub- 
je£l8."    They  confift  of  3  vols,  in  8vo ;  the  iirft  of  which  was 
primed  in  1697,  the  fecond  in  1705,  and  the  third  in  1709* 
They  were  written  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  with  fuch 
;i  mij^ture  of  learning  and  wit,  and  in  a  ftyle  fo  eafy  and  flbw- 
ing,  that  notwithftanding  the  prejudice  of  party,  which  ran 
ftrpng  againd  him,  they  were  in  general  well  received,  and 
have  pafled  through  many  editions  fmpe.    It  was  the  fuccefs  of 
the  firft  volume  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  other 
t^o.     In  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  bv 
publifhing  his  ^^  Short  view  of  the  immorality  and  profaneneU 
of  the  engliih  ftage,  together  with  the  fenfe  of  antiquity  upon 
this  argument,"  8vo.    This  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
the  ivi(s;   and  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  whom  with   many 
others  he  had  taken  to  tafk  very  fcverely,  appeared  openly 
againft  him.     The  pieces  he  wrote  iii  this  confli£t,  befides  the 
firft  already  mentioned,  were,  2t  A  defence  of  the  (hort  view, 
being  a  reply  to  Mr.  Congreve's  amendments,  &c.  and  to  thq 
vindication  of  the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8vo,    3.  A  fe- 
cond defepce  of  the  ihort  view,  being  a  reply  to  a  book  inti^r 
tuled.  The  antient  and  inodern  ftages  fi^rveyed,  &c.  1700. 
8vo :  the  book  here  replied  tq  was  written  by  Dr.  Drake.    4. 
Mr.  Collier's  difluafive  from  the  play-boufe  :  in  a  letter  to  a  pcrr 
fon  of  quality,  occ^Goned  by  the  late  calamitv  of  the  tempeft, 
1703,  8vo.     5.  A  fj^rther  vindication  of  the  Inortview,  &c.  in 
which  the  objedions  of  a  late  bqok  intituled,  A  defence  of 
plays,  arc  confidered,  1708,  8vq.     **  The  defence  of  plays  ** 
has  Dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.     In  this  controverfy  with  the 
ilage.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  advantage  j  and 
iliewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as  well  as  learning 
and  reafon,  on  his  fide.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  labours  here 
ff^r^  9t(eQ4ed  with  fuccefs|  and  aAually  produced  repentance 
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onA  amendment;  for  it  is  allowed  on  all  bands,  that  the  de<. 
corum  which  has  been  for  the  fnoft  part  obferved  by  the  later 
■wnters  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  animadver* 
(ions  of  CnlHer.  What  Dryden  faid  upon  this  occafion  in  the 
preface  to  his  fables,  will  ihew  tha^t  this  is  not  obferved  witliout 
fufficient  foundation.  '<  I  ihall  fay  the  lefs  of  Mr.  Collier,  be* 
caufe  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which 
<an  be  truly  arraigned,  of  d>fcenity,  profanenefs,  or  immorality, 
and  retra^  fhem.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if 
be  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be 
otherwife,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  v/hen  I 
have  fo  6ften  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.''  If  Congreve  and  Van* 
brugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  Dryden,  and  made  an 
ingenuous  confeffion  of  their  faults,  they  would  have  retired 
with  a  better  grace  than  they  did :  for  it  is  certain  that,  with 
all  the  wit  which  they  have  fliewn  in  their  refpeftive  vindica* 
tions,  they  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure. 

The  next  thing  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  induftry, 
rather  than  genius ;  and  that  was  the  tranflating  of  Moreri's 
great  *' Hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical,  and  poetical  die* 
tionary."  The  two  trft  volumes  were  printed  in  1701,  the 
Ahrd  under  the  title  of  a  •*  Supplement ''  in  1 705,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  called  "  An  Appendix,**  in  1721.  About 
1701,  he  publifhed  alfo,  **  AnengHfti  traniiation  of  Antoninus's 
meditations,  6ic.  to  which  is  added,  the  mythological  Pi£lure 
of  Cebes,  &c."  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fome  overtures 
were  made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and  he  was  promifed 
preferment,  if  he  would  acknowledge  and  fubmit  to  the  govern* 
ment  ^  but  as  he  became  a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms. 
Afterwards  he  pubiiihed,  in  2  vols,  folio,  '*  An  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  Great-Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  firft 
planting  of  chriftianity,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT, 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in  Ireland,  col* 
ItGtcd  from  the  beft  antient  hiftorians,  councils,  and  records.*' 
The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  Henry  VII.  was  pub- 
iiihed in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1714.  This  hiftory,  which  con«v 
tains,  befides  a  relation  of  fa£i;s,  many  curious  difcoutfes  upon 
ecclefiaftical  and  religious  fubje£):s,  was  cenfured  by  bifhop  Bur- 
net, bifhop  Nicholfon  n  dcfbor  Kennet,  afterwards  bi(hop 
of  Peterborough ;  bu  was  defended,  by  Collier  in  two  pieces. 
The  firft  was  intituled  **  An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifhop 
Burnet's  third  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againft 
Mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  together  with  a  reply  to 
fome  remarks  on  bift)op  Nicholfoa's  engliCh  hiftorical  library, 
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&c.  Mpon  fhc  (zmt  fubjcft,  1715-,"  the  fecond,  "  Some  r©< 
marks  on  Dr.  Kcnnet's  fecond  and  third  letters ;  wherein  ht» 
mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  arc  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved,  1 7 1 ?•"  We  cannot  but  ob* 
fervcy  to  Collier's  credit,  an  inftancc  of  his  great  impartiaiity, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory  j  which  is,  that  in  difcul- 
pating  the  prefbyterians  from  the  imputation  of  their  being  con- 
fenting  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  he  has  (hewn,  that  as  they 
only  had  it  in  their  power  to  proteft,  fo  they  did  proteft  againit 
jhat  bloody  aft,  botii  before  and  after  it  was  committed.    . 

In  17 1 3,  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related,  was  confccratcd 
a  bifhop  by  Dr.  George  Ilickes,  who  had  himfelf  been  confc- 
cratcd'iufFragan  of  The  t  ford  by  the  deprived  biihops  of  Nor-* 
wich«  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  Feb.  23,  1694.  As  he  grew  in 
years^  his  health  beciUTie  impaired  by  frequent  attacks  of  ihc 
ilone,  to  wliich  his  fedentary  life  probably  contributed  :  fo  that 
he  publiflied  nothing  more,  but  a  volume  of  **  Praftical  Dif- 
courfcs  in  1725,"  and  an  additional  fcrmon  "  upon  God  not 
the  origin  of  evil,"  in  1726.  Bcfides  what  has  been  mentioned, 
he  wrote  feme  prefaces  to  other  men's  works ;  and  publiihed 
alfo  an  advertifement  again  ft  bifliop  Burnet's  "  Hiftory  of  his  , 
own  times :"  this  was  printed  on  a  flip  of  paper,  and  difperfed' 
in  all  the  coffee-houfes  in  17  2.1,  and  is  to  be  fecn  in  the  "  Even- 
ing-pof^,  No.  2254."  lie  died  of  the  lione,  April  26,  1726, 
aged  76;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very  ingenious,  learned, 
moral  and  religious  man  ;  and  though  (lifF  in  his  opinions,  is 
faid  to  have  had  nothing  ilifF  or  pedantic  in  his  behaviour,  but 
;i  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and  innocent  freedom.  His  rcputa* 
tion  as  a  man  of  letters  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country: 
for  the  learned  fsjther  Courbcville,  who  tranflated  into  french 
f^  The  Hero  of  Bakhazar  Gratian,"  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  his  "  Mifcella^eous  Effays  ;*'  which,  he 
fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond,  La 
Bruyere,  &c.  The  fame  perfon  tranflated  into  french  his 
**  Short  view  of  the  engiifli  (lage ;"  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  in  ftrong  e^prelllons  of  admiration  and  efteem. 

COLLINGS  (John),  was  one  of  the  commiflioncrs  at  the 
Savoy  conference  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  He  particularly 
cjicclled  as  a  textuary  and  critic.  He  was  a  man  of  various 
learning,  and  much  eltcemed  for  his  great  induftry,  humanity 
and  exemplary  life.  He  wrote  many  books  of  controverfy  and 
pxactical  divinity,  the  moll  fingular  of  which  is  his  **  Weaver's 
pocket-book,  or  Weaving  fpiritualizcd,  8vo.  This  book  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  place  of  his  refidcnce,  which  has  been 
long  famous  for  the  manufaclurc  of  filks.  He  was  ejeftcd 
from  St.  Stephen's  Norwich,  by  tlie  act  of  uniformity  (Aug.  24^ 
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i<62),  where  he  h^i  been  minifter  44  year$.  He  had  a  very 
confidenble  hand  in  Mr.  Matthew  Poole's  Annotations  on  rhe 
bible.    Died  1690,  aged  67* 

COLLINS  (John),  an  eminent  accomptant  and  mathema* 
tician,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformill  divine,  and  born  at  Wood 
Eaton  near  Oxford  in  M^rch  1624.     At  16  years  of  age  he  was 
pat  apprentice  to  a  bookfeller  in  Oxford ;  but  foon  left  that 
trade,*  and  was  employed  as  clerk  under  Mr.  John  Mar,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  to  pfince  Charles,  afterwards  Cha.  IL 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
noted  for   thofe  excellent   dials  of  his,  with   which  the   gar- 
dens of  Charles  L  were  adorned  :  and  under  him  Collins  made 
no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematics.    The   inteftine  troubles 
tncreafing,  he  left  that  employment  and  went  to  fca,  where  he 
fpentfeven  years;  the  greatcft  part  of  this  termF  in  an  englifli 
merchancmap,  which  became  a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fer- 
Ticea^ainil  the  Turks.     Here  having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  merchants  accompts,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics^ 
for  which  hp  had  a  natural  genius :  upon  his  return,  he  took  to 
the  profefBon  of  an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful 
treatifes  upon  prad^ical  fubje£ts.     In  1652  he  publifhed  a  work 
in  folio,  intituled  "  An  introduftion  to  merchants  accompts:'' 
which  was  reprinted  in  1665,  with  an  additional  part,  intituled 
*'  Supplements  to  accomntantfliip  and  arithmetic."     A  fmall 
part  01  this  work,  relating  to  intereft,  was  reprinted  in  1685, 
m  a  fmall  8vo.  volume.     In  1658  he  publi(hed  in  4to.  a  trea-** 
tife,  called  *^  The  fector  on  a  quadrant;  containing  the  defcrip- 
tionand  ufe  of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for 
the  making  of  fun^dials,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  re- 
ceded dialling,  from  a  glafs  placed  at  any  reclination.**     In 
1659,  4to,  he  publifhed  his  "  Geometrical  dialling ;"  and  alfo  the 
fame  year,  his  "  Mariners  plain  Scale  new  plained."    In  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained  and  demonftrated 
the  rule  given  by  the  jefuit  De  Billy,  for  **  finding  the  number 
of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year  affigned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun 
and  moon  with  the  roman  indi£lion  for  the  years  being  given." 
To  this  he  has  added  fome  very  neatly  contrived  rules  for  the 
ready  finding  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  day  of  the  month 
falls  for  ever  ;  and  other   ufeful  and   neceflary  kalendar  rules. 
In  the  fame  Tranfaftions  he  has  a  curious  diflertation  concern- 
ing the  rcfolution  of  equations  in  numbers.      In  No.  69  fof 
March  167 1,  he  has  given  a  moft  elegant  conftruclion  of  that 
chorographical   problem,  namely :   ^*  The  diftances  of  three 
objcds  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made  at  a  fourth  place 
jn  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  objeft,  being  given  j  to  find 
thediftancca  of  .thofo  pbjc^  from  the  pl^e  of  obfervation  r" 
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In  1680  he  puWifiicd  a  fmall  treatife  in  4t6.  intituled,  "  A  Plea 
for  the  bringing  in  of  Irifli  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifh  caught 
by  foreigners;  together  with  an  addrefs  to  the  members  of 
parliament  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the 
advancement  of  tin,  fifliery,  and  divers  manufaftures."  In 
1682  he  publifhed  in  4to,'"  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fiftiery;" 
and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  No.  159,  for  May  1684, 
is  publifhed  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  John  Wailis,  giving  his 
thoughts  about  fome  defefts  in  algebra.  BeGdes  thefe  produc- 
tions of  his  own,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other  va- 
luable publications  in  his  time.  It  is  to  him  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  Barrow's  "  optical  and  geome- 
trical leftures;"  his  abridgment  of  "  Archimedes's  works," 
and  of  **  Apollonius's  conies  •,"  Branker's  tranflation  of  "  Rho- 
nius's  algebra,  with  Pell's  additions;"  **  Kerfey's  algebra;" 
♦*  Wallis's  hiftory  of  algebra ;"  "  Strode  of  combinations  ;*'  and 
many  other  excellent  works,  which  were  procufed  by  his  un- 
wearied follicitations. 

While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftcfbury  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
nominated  Collins,  in  divers  references  concerning  fuits  de- 
pending in  chancery  about  intricate  accounts,  to  afllft  in  the 
dating  thereof.  From  this  time  his  afliftancc  was  often  ufed 
in  other  places,  and  by  other  pcrfons ;  by  which  he  acquired, 
fays  VVood,  fome  wealth,  and  much  fame,  and  became  ac- 
counted, in  matters  of  that  nature,  the  moft  ufcful  and  ne- 
ceflary  pcrfon  of  his  time ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal  fiftiery  company.  In  1682, 
after  the  aft  at  Oxford  was  fmifticd,  he  rode  from  thence  to 
Malmelbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be 
cut  for  a  river  between  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too 
large  a  quantity  of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into 
a  ct)nfumption,  of  which  he  died  Nov.  10,  1683.  About  25 
years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of  his  books  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  William  Jones,  efq. 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  among  which  were  found  manu- 
fcripts  upon  mathematical  fubjefts  of  Briggs,  Oughtred,  Pell, 
Scarborough,  Barrow,  and  Newton,  with  a  niultitude  of  letters 
received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learned  per- 
fons,  particularly  Fell,  Wailis,  Barrow,  Newtoi>,  James  Gre-» 
gory,  Finmftead,  Townley,  Baker,  l^arker,  Brankcr,  Bernard, 
Slufius,  Leibnitz,  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others.  From 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  Collins  held  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  time,  and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  procure  what 
was  requifite  to  promote  real  fcience.  Many  of  the  late  difco- 
vcries  in  phyfical  knowledge,  if  not  aftually  made,  were  yet 
^jrought  about  by  his  cqdcavours.     Thys,  in  1666,  he  had  under 
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conrideration  tht:  manner  of  dividing  the  meridian  Ime  on  the 
true  nautical  chart  \  a  problem  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in 
navigation :  and  fome  time  after  he  engaged  Mercator,  Gre- 
gory, Barrow,  Newton,  and  Wallis,  feverally,  to  explain  and 
iind  an  eafy  praclical  method  of  doing  it ;  wnich  excited  Leib- 
nitz, Halley,  Bernoulli,  and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon 
fuch  a  fubjecly  to  give  their  folutions  of  it :  and  by  this  means 
the  praftice  of  that  moil  ufeful  propoficion  is  reduced  to  the 
created  fimplicity  imaginable.  He  employed  fome  of  the  fame 
hands  upon  the  (honening  and  facilitating  the  method  of  com- 
putations by  logaritlims,  till  at  lail  that  whole  ailair  was  com« 
pleted  by  Halley.  It  was  Collins  who  engaged  all  that  were 
able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fcienccs,  in  a  ftri£l  enquiry 
into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  for  which  each  had  ^  peculiar 
talent.  He  fet  them  all  to  work,  by  (hewing  where  the  dtkSt 
was  in  any  ufeful  branch  of  knowledge ;  by.  pointing  out  the 
diHiculties  attending  fuch  an  enquiry ;  by  fetting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  completing  that  fubje£l ;  and  ladly,  by  keeping  up 
a  fpirit  and  a  warm  dcfire  of  making  further  difcoveries  and 
improvements. 

Collins  was  likewife  the  regider  of  all  the  new  improvements 
made  in  the  mathematical  fcience  v  tl\e  magazine,  to  which  all 
the  curious  had  rccourfc;  ai^d  the  common  repoHtory,  where 
every  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be  found.  It  was  upon 
this  account  that  the  learned  ftyled  him  "the  Englifli  Merfe- 
niu^."  If  fome  of  hir>  correfpondents  had  not  obliged  him  to 
conceal  their  communications,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute 
about  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  a  method  of  analyds,  tlie 
honour  oi  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  great  Newton,  This 
appears  undeniably  from  the  papers,  printed  in  the  *'  Commer- 
cium  epidolicum  D.  Joannis  Collins  &  aliorum  de  analyQ  pro- 
mota :  juffu  foeietatis  regise  in  lucem  editum,  1 71a/'  in  4tQ. 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi- 
nent writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  e;q.  a^  gentleman 
of  confidcrable  fortune  -,  and  born  at  He  don  near  Hounflow  in 
Middlefejc,  June  21,  1676.  He  was  educated  in  claflical  learn- 
ing at  Eton  fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
biftiop  of  Chichcder.  Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  entered  a  dudent  in  the  Temple  ;  but  not  reliih- 
ing  the  dudy  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  letters  in  general.  In  1700  he  publlflicd  a  tra£l,  intituled, 
*'  Several  of  the  London  cafes  confidercd."  He  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  and  maintained  a  corrcfpondence  with  Locke,  in 
2  703  and  1 704 ;  and  that  Locke  had  not  only  a  common  friendly 
regard,  but  even  a  great  cfteem  for  him,  appears  from  fome 
letters  to  him,  publilhed  bf  Des  Mai^eaux  in  his  colledion  of 
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"fcveral  pieces  of  John  Locke,  never  before  printed,  or  not  ex- 
tant in  his  works.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Oates  in  Eflcx,  Oft. 
^9>  '703>  Locke  writes  ns  follows :  "  You  complain  of  a  great 
many  dcfcfts ;  and  that  very  complaint  is  the  higheft  recom- 
mendation 1  could  defirCj^  to  make  me  love  and  eftecm  you,  and 
defire  your  frieMddiip.  And  if  I  were  now  fetting  out  in  the 
world,  I  (hould  think  it  my  great  happinefs  to  have  fuch  a  com- 
panion as  you,  who  had  a  true  reliih  of  truth,  would  in  earneft 
icek  it  with  me,  from  whom  I  might  receive  it  undifguifed, 
and  to  whom  I  miglit  communicate  what  I  thought  true,  freely." 
In  another  dated  Sept.  ii,  1704,  he  writes  thus:  "  He  that 
hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own  that  friendftiip  is  the 
natural  product  of  your  conilitution ;  and  your  foul,  a  noble 
foil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  niofl:  valuable  qualities  of  human 
nature,  truth  and  friendfhip.  What  a  treafure  have  I  then  in 
fuch  a  friend,  with  whom  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened 
about  the  higheft  fpeculations !"  Locke,  who  died  0£l.  28, 
1704,  left  alfo  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered  to  Collins 
after  his  deceafe,  fall  of  confidence  and  the  warmed  afFedlion  ; 
which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  colleftion  above  mentioned. 
It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials,  that  Collins  at  that  time  ap- 
peared •  to  Locke  to  be  an  impartial  and  difinterefted  enquirer 
after  truth. 

In  1707  he  publiflied  "  An  eflay  concerning  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon  in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends  upon  human 
teftimony  :"  reprinted  in  1709.  He  publiflied  this  piece,  as  he 
did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The  fame  year, 
1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy  then  on  foot  between  Dod- 
wcll  and  Clarke,  concerning  the  naturftl  immortality  of  the 
foul.  We  have  given  an  account  of  this  controverfy,  under 
the  article  of  Clarke  :  as  for  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it 
arc  as  follow :  i.  A  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell, 
containing  fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demon ftration  of  the 
immateriality  and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707:  re- 
printed in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his 
-  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell ;  with  a  poftfcript  to  Mr.  Milles's  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Dodwell's  epiftolary  difcourfe,  1707  :  reprinted  in  1709. 
3.  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Clarke's  fccond  defence  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,  1707  :  reprinted  in  171 1.  4.  An  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  1708  :  re- 
printed in  171 1. 

Dec.  1709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  Prieftcraft  in 
perfe£lion  •,  or,  adctedlionof  the  fraud  of  inferting  and  continu- 
ing that  claufe,  *  The  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, and  authority  in  controverfies  of  faith,'  in  the  twentieth 
article  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    And,  Feb.  the 

year 
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^T  follo^ng,  another  called  "  Rcflc^iotis  en  a  late  pam- 
pWct,  intituled,  Pricftcraft  in  pcrfcdion,  &c."  both  written  by 
our  author.  The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  ^*  Prielkran: 
in  pcrfc£lion"  were  printed,  with  correftions,  in  i6io,  8?a. 
Thi;}  book  occafioned  great  and  diligent  enquiries  into  the  fub-< 
jec^i  and  was  refle£ted  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and 
trcatifes-  Thefe  were  anfwered  by  Collins,  but  not  till  1724^ 
in  a  work  intituled  "  An  hiftorical  and  critical  eflay  on  the  39 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  :  wherein  it  is  d^onftrated^ 
that  this  claufe,  *  The  church,  &c.'  "  inferted  in  the  20th  arti*- 
cle,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article,  as  they  were  cftablifhed  by  aft 
of  parliament  in  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
vocations of  1 562  and  1571."  This  effay  however  was  princi- 
pally dcfigned  as  an  anfwcr  to  "  The  vindication  of  the  church 
of  England  from  the  afpcrfions  of  a  late  libel,  intituled,  Prieft- 
craft  in  perfcdion,  wherein  the  controverted  claufe  of  the 
chorch's  power  in  the  20th  article  is  ihewn  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority with  all  the  reft  of  the  articles  in  1710,"  and  to  "  An 
ciTay  on  the  39  articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  Kennet,"  publiihed  in 
1715;  two  chief  works,  fays  Collins,  which  feem  written  by 
thofe  champions  who  have  been  fupplicd  with  materials  from 
all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to  put  their 
materials  into  the  mod  artful  light.  In  the  preface  he  tells  us^ 
that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  follicitations  of  a  worthy  mi- 
oifter  of  the  gofpel,  who  knew  that  he  had  made  fome  enqui- 
/ics  into  the  •'  Modern  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England ;"  and, 
particularly,  that  he  was  preparing  **  An  hiltory  of  the  variations 
of  the  church  of  England  and  itsclergy  from  the  reformation  down 
to  this  time,  with  an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on 
occafion  of  the  faid  variations."  But  this  work  never  appeared.  A.s 
to  the  eflay  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 
the  demon (Iration,  promifed  in  the  title-page,  and  given  in  the 
book;  which  is  as  follows:  "  I  he  articles  of  the  church  of 
England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  authority  from 
the  convocation  of  1562,  which  iirft  agreed  on  them;  and 
from  the  convocation  of  157 1,  which,  after  having  revifed  and 
made  alterations  in  and  additions  t6  them,  agreed  on  them 
again.  Tlie  way  of  pafling  acls  of  convocation  is  by  the  fub- 
fcription  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  each  houfe  by 
themfelves.  The  manufcript  articles,  which  palled  the  convoca*- 
tioii  in  1562,  and  were  fubfcribed  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes, 
are  extant;  as  are  the  manufcript  articles  of  1571,  with  the 
fobfcripttons  of  the  upper  houfe.  And  both  thele  manufcripts 
we  widiout  the  claufe.  The  parliament  in  157 1  did,  by  a  fta- 
tmc,  intituled,  *  An  aft  for  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be 
of  found  religion/  confirm  articles  of  religion,  comprifed  in  an 
imprinted  cnglifli  book  intituled,  *  Articles  &c.  put  forth  by  the 
4  queen's 
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queen's  atuthority/  /^l  the  engltlh  printed  books  of  tKe  irti^tef 
extant  before  157I}  and  while  the  parliament  were  making  this  * 
ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in  the  ftatute,  and  were  without 
the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  foUowS)  that  the  claufe  has  neither 
the  authority  of  the  convocation  nor  parliament."  The  rea* 
der  may  fee,  if  he  pleafcs,  the  whole  ftate  of  this  controverfy 
in  Collier's  Ecclefuilical  Uiilory,  where  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  our  author. 

In  1710  he  publifhed  *^  A  vindicatiott  of  the  divine  attri* 
butes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbiftiop  of  Dublin's  fer^ 
mon,  intituled^  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknowledge  con« 
lifting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.'*  March  17 1 1 ,  he  went 
over  to  Holland)  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Le  Clerc,* 
and  other  learned  men  \  and  returned  to  London  the  November 
following^  to  take  care  of  his  private  affairs,  with  a  promife  to 
his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he  would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit  in 
a  ihort  time.  In  1713  he  publifhed  his  "  Difcourfc  of  free* 
tlkinking,  occafioned  by  the  rife  and  growth  of  a  (cA  called  frce-^ 
thinkerii ;"  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  fe-» 
vcral  writers,  particularly  by  Hoadly,  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Wincheftcr,  in  fome  "  Queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfc  of  free  thinking,"  printed  in  his  colle£kion  of 
trafts  in  8vo.  1715^;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipficnfis,  in  "Re-* 
marks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter  to 
F.  H.  D.  D."  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  learned 
Bentley  i  and  the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  performance  isaddrefled^ 
Hare  afterwards  biihop  of  Chichefter.  The  firft  part  of  thefo 
remarks  gave  birth  to  a  pamphlet  faid  to  be  written  by  Harci 
intituled,  "  The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his 
remarks  on  the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking:  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  iientley,  1713."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work^ 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  *,  which  was  afcribed  to 
the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  "  Difcourfe  of  frec-thinkitig," 
and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken  no* 
tice  of  by  Hare  :  who,  having  obferved  that  the  leaft  appear* 
ance  of  danger  is  able  to  damp  in  a  moment  all  the  zeal  of 
tlxe  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  **  a  bare  enquiry  after  the 
printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and  obliged 
the  reputed  author  co  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland  \  fo  great 
is  h  s  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  an  oppo-* 
fition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free^^thinking  ? 
Is  not  th^ir  book  a  demonflvation  that  we  are  in  pofFeifion  of 
the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which  otherwife  tliey  durfl 
ne'er  have  writ  ?  And  that  they  would  have  been  as  mute  as 
fiihes,  had  they  not  tliought  they  couy  have  opened  with  im* 
punity  ?"  Hare  afterwards  tells  us,  that  "  the  reputed  author 
of  free-thinking  is^  for  all  he  ever  heard,  a  fober  man,  thanks 
6  to 
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k>  his  natural  aVerfion  to  xntemperance ;  and  that/'  he  obferved^ 
•  ^'  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  others  of  the  club :"  that  is, 
the  club  of  free-thinkers,  which  were  fuppofed,  but  perhaps 
without  fufficient  reafori»  to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert^ 
for  undermining  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The 
**  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking"  ivafl  reprinted  at  the  Haguej 
with  fome  confiderable  additions,  in  17131  i2mo;  though  in 
the  title-page  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  editiofi 
the  tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  correded  from  Bentley'a 
remarks')  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarksj  and 
to  Hare's  "  Clergyman's  thanks.'* 

While  this  booK  was making  a  prodigious  noife  in  England^ 
and  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing  or 
railing  againft  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  abroad,  and 
was  treated  refpe^lfuUy  by  all  forts  of  people,  priefts,  jefuits^^ 
calvinifts,  arminians,  &c.    He  went  into  Holland,  as  we  have 
faid,  and  thence  to  Flanders,  and  intended  to  have  viCted  Pa-^ 
ris ;  but  the  death  of  a  near  relation  obliged  him  to  'return  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  0€t.  18,  17139  greatly  difappointed 
in  not  hiving  feen  France,  Italy,  &c.    In  171  <  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Eflex,  and  a£led  as  a  jullice  ox  the  peace  and  de- 
puty-lieutenant for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.      The 
fame  year  he  publiihed  **  A  philofophical  enquiry  concerning 
bum;ta  llbertv  :"  which  was  reprinted  with  fome  corrections  in 
17x7^    JDIr.  oamud  Clarke  wrote  remarks  upon  this  enquiry^ 
which  are  fubjoined  to  the  colle&ion  of  papers  between  him  and 
Leibnitt }  but  Collins  did  not  publifli  any  reply  on  this  fubje£^, 
becaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  doAor 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  the  difpote,  yet,  as  he  had  re- 
prefented  his  Opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  and 
Impropef  to.be  infifttd  on,  our  author,  after  fuch  an  infinuation^ 
found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  equal  terms* 
The  enquiry  was  trddflated  into  french  by  the  rev.  Mr.  D,  and 
printed  in  the  firlt  volume  of  des  Maizeaux's  '^  Recueil  de  di- 
irerfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c.  par 
M.  Leibnitz,  Qarke,  Newtoxi,  ftc."  publiflied  at  Amfterdam 
17201  2  vols.  lamo.^    In  1718  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the 
county  of  Eilex,  to  the  great  joyi  it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradef- 
men  and  others,  who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  them 
from  the  faid  county;  but  could  not  get  it  paid  tnem,  it  having 
been  embezzled  or  (pent  by  their  former  treafurer.    We  are 
told  that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  pri- 
Ta^  ca(h,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others  till  it  could  be  ralfed 
to  pay  them:  and  that  in  1722  all.  the  debts  were  by  his  inte* 
grity,  care,  and  management  difcharged. 
It  has  already  been  obfcrved,  that  he  publifhed^  in  1724,  his 
Vox,,  IV.  L  "Hiftoric' 
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**  Hiftorical  and  critical  effay  upon  the  39  articles,  &c/*  The 
fame  year  he  publiflied  his  tamcras  book,  called  *'  A  difcourfe 
of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian  religion,"  in  two 
parts :  the  firft,  containing  fonie  confiderations  on  the  quota- 
tions made  from  the  "  Old  in  the  New  Teftament,"  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  former,  and  faid  to- 
be  fulfilled  in  the  latter.  The  fecond,  containing  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fchcme  advanced  by  Whifton  in  his  efl'ay  towards 
reftoring  the  true  text  of  the  old  Teftamcnt,  and  for  vindicating 
the  citations  then  made  in  the  new  Teftameni.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  "  An  apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of  writing.'' 
This  difcourfe  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  of  which  Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift,  at  the  end 
of  the  preface  to  his  **  Sclieme  of  literal  prophecy."  It  will 
be  fufficient  for  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  conGderable. 

1 .  A  lift  of  fuppofitions  or  affertions  in  the  late  difcourfe  of  the 
groundji,  &c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or 
authentic  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expc£led 
to  be  produced.  By  William  Whifton,  M.  A.  1724,  8vo. 
In  this  piece  Whifton  treats  Collins,  together  with  Toland,  in 
very  fevere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds  and  lay-craft. 

2.  The  literal  accompliftiment  of  fcripture-prophccies,  being  a 
full  anfwer  to  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  William 
Whifton.  3.  A  defence  of  chriftianity  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  old  Teftament,  wherein  are  confidered  all  the  objeftions 
againft  this  kind  of  pfoof,  advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds  &c.  By  Edward  Chandler,  then  biftiop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  afterwards  of  Durham.  4.  A  difcourfe  of  the 
connexion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  old  Teftament,  and  appli- 
cation of  them  to  Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  reftor  of 
St.  James*s,  Weftminfter.  This  however  was  not  intended  for 
a  direft  anfwer  to  Collins's  book,  but  as  a  fupplement,  occa- 
fioned  thereby,  to  a  propodtion  in  Clarke's  "  Demonftration  of 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;"  with  "which  it 
has  fince  been  conftantly  printed.  5.  An  effay  upon  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein  its  real  foundation  upon  the 
old  Teftament  is  ftiewn,  occafioned  by  the  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  ^c.  By  Arthur  Afliley  Sykes,  Collins  gives  it  as  hie 
opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers  againft  the  **  Grounds,"  &c. 
Sykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confiftent  fchemc  of  .things,  which 
he  has  propofed  with  great  clearnefs,  politenefs,  and  modera- 
tion: 6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy  in  the  fevcral  ages  of 
the  church.  In  fix  difcourfes  delivered  at  the  Temple  church 
in  1724.  By  Thomas  Sherlock,  D.  D.  This  was  not  dcfiened 
«s  an  anfwer  to  the  "  Grounds,"  &c.  but  only  to  throw  Tight 
upon  the  argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author. 
1  be  reader  will  find  the  reft  ox  the  pieces  written  againft  the 

I  «<  Grounds," 
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•*  Grounds,'*  &c.  enumerated  by  Collins  in  the  place  referred 
to  above  5  among  which  are  "  Sermons,  London  journals, 
Woolfton's  moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.** 
amounting  in  number  to  no  lefs  than  35,  including  thofe  already- 
mentioned.  So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  author  in 
fuppoCng,  that  there  never  was  a  book  to  which  fo  many  an- 
fwers  have  been  made  in  fo  ihort  a  time,  that  is,  \vithin  the 
fmall  compafs  of  a  coupl«  of  years,  as  to  the  "  Difcourfe  of  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian  religion." 

In  1726  appeared  his  V  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy  con- 
.fidcred  ;  in  a  view  of  the  controverfy  occafioucd  by  a  late  book, 
intituled,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c."  It  was  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  cor- 
reftions  in  1.727,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  mentions  a  difTertation 
he  had  written,  but  never  publiflied,  again  (I  Whifton's  *'  Vin- 
dication of  the  Sibylline  oracles ;"  in  wliich  he  endeavours  to 
fliew,  that  thofe  oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriflians, 
\vho  were  thence  called  Sibyllifts  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo 
mentions  a  MS.  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  old  and  new  Teftament.  The  "  Scheme  of  literal 
prophecy"  had  feveral  anfwcrs  made  to  it ;  the  mod  confidera- 
ble  of  which  are,  i.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chriftianity, 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  old  Teftament.  By  Edward  Chand- 
ler, D.  D. ;  with  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Maflbn,  concerning 
the  religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
flr.ughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  poftfcript  upon 
Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  1728,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  ne- 
ccffity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  re- 
velation aff^rted,  in  eight  fcrmons.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late  book,  intituled  The  fcheme, 
of  literal  prophecy  confidered,  &c.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D. 
1727,  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to  the  author  ot  the  London  Journal, 
April  I,  1727,  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Afliley  Sykes.  Collins 
replied  to  the  two  laft  pieces,  in  "  A  letter  to  Rogers,  on  occa- 
fion  of  his  eight  fermons,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  a  letter. 
printed  in  the  London  Journal,  April  i,  1727  :  with  an  anfvver 
to  the  fame,  1727.'*  In  his  "  Letter  to  Rogers"  he  obfervesj 
tliat  the  doftor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words  : 
"  A  confeflbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe. 
If  he  expedls  to  convince  us  that  lie  is  in  earnoll,  and  believes 
himfclf,  he  fliould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof  of  his  fin- 
ccrity.  What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  ftiall  fufpci^  to  have 
but  a  poor  foundation."  Thcfc  fentimcnts,  Collins  tells  us, 
are  in  his  opinion  falfe,  wicked,  inhuman,  irreligious,  incon- 
fiftcnt  with  the  peace  of  focicty,  and  perfonally  injurious  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Scheme,  &c.'*  He  remarks,  tnat  it  is  a  degree  , 
of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in 
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fuch  a  way  as  to  ^void  deftruflion  of  life  and  fortune,  &c.^ 
He  declares,  that  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  Is 
*^  the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  truth,  6od,'rcltgion,  and  chrif- 
tianlty  -,  that  it  is  the  pdlttical  intereft  of  all  countries  \  that  the 
degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrcngth,  ornament^ 
and  glory  of  our  own ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fliatl  think  he  has  a£led  a  good  part ' 
in  life :  in  ihort,  it  is  a  caiife,''  fays  he  to  Dr.  Rogers,  **  in 
which,  if  your  influence  and  inteteft  were  equal  to  your  inclina* 
tion  to  procure  martyrdom  for  in£!,,  I  would  rather  fufFer,  than 
in  any  caufe  whatfoever ;  though  I  (tiould  be  forry  that  chrif- 
tians  ihould  be  fo  weak  and  inconfiftent  %ith  themfelves,  as  to 
be  your  indruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me.'^ 

His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death ; 
and  he  was  extremely  afflified  with  the  (tone^  which  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Dec.  13,  1729.  It  is  remarkable  that  not- 
withflanding  the  reproaches  cad  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion, he  declared,  juil  before  his  lail  minutes,  **  That  as  he 
had  always  endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities^  to  fervc 
God,  his  kingi  dnd  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he  was 
going  to  that  place  which  God  had  deGgned  for  them  that 
love  him.*'  Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  "  the  catholic  religion, 
is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man ;  and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were 
about  him  to  have  a  couftant  regard  to  thofe  principles.  His 
library,  which  was  a  very  large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to 
men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights 
and  affiflances  in  his  power,  and  even  furniflied  his  antagonifts 
with  books  to  confute  himfelf ;  dire&ing  them  at  the  fame  time 
how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were 
capable.  We  are  told,  that  ^<  the  corruption  among  chnftians, 
and  the  perfecutipg  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  had  given  him  a  pre-* 
judice  againil  the  chriftian  religion ;  and  at  iaft  induced  him  to 
think,  that,  upon  the  foot  on  which  it  is  at  prefent,  it  1$ 
pernicious  to  mankind."  He  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf 
pretty  broad  Intimation,  that  he  had  adually  renounced  chrif- 
tianity.  l^hus,  in  ahfwer  to  Rogersi  who  had  fuppofed  that 
it  was  men's  luiVs  and  pafTions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which 
made  them  depart  from  the  gofpel,  he  acknowledges,  that  "  it 
may  be,  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  reje£t  the. 
golpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vices  and  immoralities. 
It  would  be  very  ftrange,"  fays  he,  "  if  chriftianity,  which 
teaches  fo  much  good  morality,  and  fo  juftly  condemns  divers 
Yices,  to  which  men  arc  prone,  was  not  reje^ed  by  fome  liber- 
tines on  that  account ;  as  the  feveral  pretended  revelations, 
which  are  eftablifhed  throughout  the  world,  are  by  libertines 
on  that  very  account  alfo.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  all  who 
rcjeft  the  gofpel.  Some  of  them  who  rejedt  the  gofpel,  lead 
o  at 
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as  good  lires  ^&  thofe  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there 
is  no  diffefence  to  the  advantage  of  chriftians^  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, between  them  and  the  jew8>  mahometans,  heathens,  or 
others,  who  rejeA  chriftianity." 

July  22,  1698,  when  he  was  juft  entered  into  his  23d  year,  he 
married  Martha,  the  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the 
year  following  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  and  by  her  he  had  two 
ibns  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  his  fons  ^ed  in  his  infancy^ 
'Anthony,  the  younger,  was  bom  0£^.  1701,  and  was  a  gentle- 
man ot  great  fweetnefs  of  temper,  a  fine  underftanding,  and 
of  good  learning.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  coUoto  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  died,  univerfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him» 
Dec.  2o,  1723.  The  jfzr  after,  Collins  married  a  fecond  wife, 
namely  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter  Wrottefley,  bart. 
but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daughters  Airviv^d  him,  and 
were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLLINS  (Willi4M),  a  late  unfortunate  but  admirable 
poet,  was  bom  at  Chichefter,  Dec.  25,  about  1720,  the  fpn  of  a 
reputable  hatter  in  that  city.  In  1733  he  was  admitted  fcholar 
of  Winchefter  college  under  Dr.  Burton,  and  at  19  was  defied 
upon  the  foundation  to  New-college  in  Oxford*  He,  was  firft 
upon  the  lift }  and.  In  order  to  wait  for  ^  vacancy  in  that  fo- 
ciety,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's  college  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  But  unfortunately,  which  is  a  cafe  that  feldom 
falls  eut,  no  fuch  vacancy  happened  during  the  time  limited, 
and  he  thus  was  alienated  from  the  Wickhamifts.  His  tutor» 
very  fenfible  of  his  defert,  fecommended  him  to  the  fociety  of 
Magdalen }  which  recommendation,  backed  by  an  uncommon 
difplay  of  genius  and  learning  in  the  exercifes  performed  o^ 
the  occafion,  procured  him  to  be  defied  a  demy  of  that  college 
in  July  1741*  During  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which  was 
till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  and  publiflied  an  epiftie  to  fir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  and  the  ^^Perfian,"  or,  as  they  have 
been  fiqce  intituled,  '^  Oriental  Eclogues ;"  with  regard  to 
which,  it  may  juftly  be  aflerted,  that  in  fimplicity  of  defcrlption 
and  expreOion,  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  numberS|  and  in 
natural  and  unaffefied  tendernefs,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  thing  of  the  paftoral  kind  in  the  engliih  language. 

About  1744  he  luddenly  left  the  univerfity,  and  came  to 
London  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  proje£ls  in  his  head, 
and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many  works  ; 
but  his  great  fault  was  irrefolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of 
immediate  neceflity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fuffer^  him  to  pur- 
fue  no  fettled  purpofe.  A  man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or 
trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  abftra£led 
ipeditatioo,  or  remote  enquiries.    He  publilhed  propofals  for  a 
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**  Hiftory  of  the  revival  of  learning ;"  and  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
heard  him  fpeak  with  great  kindncfs  of  Leo  X.  and  with  keen 
refentment  of  his  taftelcfs  fuceeflbr.  Bat  probahly  not  a  page 
of  the  hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  feveral  tragedies, 
but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now-and-thcn  odes  and 
other  poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  Dr  Johnfon  fell  into  his  company,  who  tells 
•  us,  that  **  the  appearance  of  Coflins  was  decent  and  manly ; 
his  knowledge  confiderable,  his  views  extcnfive,  his  converfatiou 
elegant,  and  his  difpofition  cheerful.  By  degrees,"  adds  the 
doctor,  "  1  gained  his  confidence  •,  and  one  day  was  admitted 
.  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
.  in  the  ftreet.  On  xhis  occafion  recourfe  was  had  to  me  book- 
fellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranilation  of  **  Ariftotie's  Po- 
etics," which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  ad- 
vanced as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  ftiewed  me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon 
afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him 
about  2000I.  a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhaufti- 
ble,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhauft.  1  he  guineas  were 
then  repaid ',  and  the  tranflation  negle£led.  But  man  is  not 
born  for  happinefs :  CoUiiis,  who,  while  hcjlttdied  to  live^  felt 
no  evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  to  y/f/r/y,  than  his  life  was 
aflailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  and  infanity.'* 

Dr.  Jonnfon's  character  of  him,  while  it  was  diftinftly  im- 
preffed  upon  that  excellent  writer's  memory,  is  here  at  large 
inferted.  **  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature,  and 
of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  french,  and  fpanifh  lan- 
guages. He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of 
iiftion,  and  fubjefts  of  fancy ;  and  by  indulgmg  fome  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe  flights  of 
imagination  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  pafTive  acquiefc 
cence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
and  monfters ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of 
inchantraent,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  goldeq  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  elyfian  gardens.  This  was  however 
the  charafter  rather  of  his  inclination  than  his  genius ;  the 
grandeur  of  wildnefs,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  defired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as 
diligence  is  never  wholly  loft  ;  if  his  eflbrts  fometimes  caufed 
harftinefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife  produced  in  happier 
moments  fublimity  and  fplendour.  This  idea  which  he  had 
formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fiflions  and  allegorical 
imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  defcription, 
he  did  not  fuflxciently  cultivate  fcntiment.    His  poems  arc  the 
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prodtt£lions  of  a  mind  not  .de6cient  In  fire,  nor  unfurnKhed 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  obitru£bed 
in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  ii^  queft  of  miftaken  beauties.  His 
morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious :  in  a  long  continu- 
ance of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be 
expe£ted  that  any  charafter  fhould  be  exactly  uniform.  There 
is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoit 
deftroyed ;  and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous  companions  will 
at  laft  relax  the  ftridlnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fm- 
cerity.  That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  pafled 
always  unentangled  through  the  fnares  of  life,  it  would  be 
prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at 
leaft  he  preferved  the  tource  of  a£tion  unpolluted,  that  his  prin^- 
ciples  were  never  (baken,  thst  his  diftin£iions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing 
of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceeded  from  foroe  unexpefled 
prefiure,  or  cafual  temptation.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
cannot  be  remembered  but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  languiihed 
feme  years  under  that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the 
faculties  without  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the  know^ 
ledge  of  right  without  3ie  power  of  purfuing  it.  Thefc 
clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellcifis,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled  into  France;  but 
found  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned. 
He  was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunatics,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  the  care  of  his  filler  in  Chichel^cr,  where 
death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief.  After  his  return  from 
France,  the  writer  of  this  chara£ler  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington, 
where  he  was  waiting  for  his  fiiler,  whom  he  had  directed  to 
meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  ftudy, 
and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  englifh  teflament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when  his  friend  took  it 
into  his  hand,  out  of  curiofity,  to  fee  what  companion  a  man 
of  letters  had  chofen :  /  have  but  one  hook,  fays  Collins,  but  that  is 
the  heft.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de- 
lighted toconverfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tendernefs. 
He  was  vi&ted  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  by  his  learned 
friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with 
difapprobation  of  his  ^^  Oriental  eclogues/'  as  not  fufficiently 
exprefllive  of  afiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  ^*  Irifli 
eclogues."  He  Ihewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
fcribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  "  on  the  Superftitions  of  the 
Highlands  */'  which  they  thought  fuperior  to  his  other  works,  but 
which  no  fearch  has  yet  found.  His  diforder  was  not  alienation 
of  mind,  but  general  laxity  and  feeblenefs>  a  deficiency  rather 
pf  bis  vital  than  intelle^ual  powers.    What  he  fpoke  wanted 
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neither  judgment  nor  fpirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him^ 
(b  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch,  till  a  (hort  cefia* 
tion  reftored  his  powcrsi  s^nd  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with 
his  former  vigour.  The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  ho 
began  to  feci  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and  with  the  ufua) 
weaknefs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary 
relief  with  which  tne  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  ieduce. 
iBut  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  burthenfome  to  himfelf. 

**  To  what  I  have  formerly  fi^id  of  his  writings  may  be  added^ 
that  his  di£lion  was  pften  harfh,  unfkilfully  laboured,  and  in* 
judicioufly  felc£ied.  He  affe&cd  the  obfolete  when  it  was  not 
worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common 
order,  fecming  to  thi^k,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame^ 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  Jiis  lines 
commonly  aie.of  flow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  clufters 
of  conibnan^s.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who  cannot  be 
loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Rollins  may  fometimes  extott  praife 
when  it  gives  little  pleafurc." 

COLLINSON  (Peter).  The  family  of  this  ingenious  bo- 
tanift  is  of  antient  (landing  in  the  north.  Peter  and  James 
were  the  great  grandfons  of  Peter  CoUinfon,  who  lived  on  his 
paternal  eftate  called  Hugal-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hugal,  near 
Windermere  Lake,  in  the  ps^ri(h  of  Stayely,  about  lo  miles 
from  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland.  Peter,  whilft  a  youth,  difco* 
vered  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftorv.  He  began  early  to 
make  a  colle£lion  of  dried  fpecimena  ot  plants ;  had  accefs  to 
the  beft  gardens  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  % 
and  became  early  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts 
pf  his  time ;  the  dodors  Derham,  Woodward,  Dale,  Lloyd, 
and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.  Among  the  great  va* 
yiety  of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb  coUedion,  now  (by  the 
wife  difpoCtion  of  fir  Hans  and  the  munificence  of  parliament) 
the  firitifli  Mufeum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  witl^ 
whofe  hiftory  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted;  he  being 
one  of  thofe  lew  who  vifited  fir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly  | 
their  incliiiations  and  purfuits  in  refped;  to  natural  hiftory  be- 
ing the  fame,  ^  firm  friendfiiip  had  early  been  eftabliihe4 
between  them.  Peter  Collinfon  was  elefted  F.  R.  S.  Dec.  la, 
X728;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the  moft  diligent  and  ufefu| 
inembers,  not  only  in  fupplying  them  with  many  curioi^  obr 
fcrvatioiis  himfelf,  but  in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  cprrefpondonce  \yith  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners^ 
in  all  countries,  and  on  every  ufeful  fubje£t.  Befides  his  at- 
tention to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking  hint  that 
pccurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation ;  and  from  thi^ 
(burce  he  derived  much  jnformationi  as  there  ^ere  very  few 
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fnen  of  learning  and  ingenuitj,  who  were  not  of  his  ac* 
quaintance  at  home  i  and  moft  foreigners  of  eminence  in  na« 
tural  hiftory,  or  in  arts  and  fciencesi  were  recommended  to 
his  notice  and  friendihip.  His  diligence  and  oeconomy  of 
time  was  fuch,  that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  m  a 
hurrj,  he  maintained  an  cxtenfivc  correfpondence  with  great 
punAuality ;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in  diftant 
parts  of  the  globe,  with  the  difcoveries  and  improvements  in 
natural  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  receiving  the  like  informal 
tion  from  the  mod  eminent  pcrfons  in  almoft  every  othef. 
His  correfpondence  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden, 
lefq.  of  New-Tork,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia,  famifli  inftances  ot  the  benefit  refulting  froni 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe  gentle- 
men communicated  his'  firft  eflays  on  ele£kricity  to  Collinfon, 
in  a  fcries  of  letters,  which  were  then  publifhed,  and  have  been 
reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of  the  doAor's  ingenious  difcoveries 
aim  improvements.  Perhaps  in  fome  future  period,  the  ac- 
count procured  of  the  management  of  (heep  in  Spain,  pub- 
Uihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764, 
may  not  be  confidered  among  die  leaft  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  his  cxtenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpondence.  His  con- 
yerfation,  cheerful  and  ufefully  entertaining,  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  defired  bv  thofe  who  had  a  relifli  for  natural 
hiftory,  or  were  ftudious  m  cultivating  rural  improvements  ; 
and  fecured  him  the  intimate  friendihip  of  fome  of  the  mofl: 
eminent  perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diftinguifhed  by  their 
tafte  in  piantin|;  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank  and  dignity. 
He  was  the  nrft  who  introduced  the  great  variety  of  trees 
and  (hrubs,  which  are  now  the  principal  ornaments  of  every 
garden  j  and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable  induftry,  that 
fo  many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin£tion  are  now  enabled  to  be- 
hold groves  tranfplanted  from  the  weftern  continent  flourifliing 
fo  luxuriantly  in  their  fcveral  domains,  as  if  they  were  already 
become  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  fome  correfpondents  in 
almoft  every  nation  in  Europe;  fome  in  Afia,  and  even  at  Pekin^ 
who  all  tranfmitted  to  him  the  moft  valuable  feeds  they  could 
coUe£^,  in  return  for  the  treafures-  of  America.  The  great 
Linnasus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contra£ted  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  Mr.  CoUinfon,  which  was  reciprocally 
ipcreafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  continued  to  the 
laft.  Befides  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftory,  he  was  very 
converfant  in  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country,  having  beeu 
eleAed  F.  S.  A.  April  7,  1737;  and  he  fupplicd  them  often 
^th  many  curious  articles  of  intelligence,  and  obfervations 
refpe£ttng  both  our  own  and  other  countries.  His  pcrfon 
was  rather  ^lort  than  tall ',  he  had  a  pleafing  and  focial  afpe£l ; 
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of  a  temper  opea  and  communicative,  capable  of  feeling  fqr 
diftrefs,  and  ready  to  relieve  and  fynipathize.  Excepting  fome 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed,  in  general,  pe'rfeft  health, 
and  great  .equality  of  fpirits,  and  had  arrived  at  his  75th  year; 
when,  being  on  a  vifit  to  lord  Petre,  for  whom  he  had  a  fingu- 
lar  regard,  he  was  feized  with  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it,  proved  fatal  Aug.  1 1, 
1768.  Mr.  Collinfon  left  behind  him  many  materials  for  the 
improvement  of  natyiral  hiftory ;  and  the  prefent  refined  taftc 
of  horticulture  may  in  fome  refpefts  be  attributed  to  his  in- 
duftry  and  abilities.  The  late  lord  Petre,  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  others  of  the  firll  rank  in  life  and  letters,  were 
his  friends,  and  he  was  continually  urging  them  to  profecute 
the  mod  liberal  improvements. 

COLLIUS  (Francois),  a  doftor  of  the  ambrofian  college  z% 
Milan,  and  great  penitencier  of  that  diocefe,  died  in  1640,  at 
a  very  advanced  age. 5  made  himfelf  famous  by  a  treatife  De 
animabus  Paganorum,  publiflied  in  two  volumes  4to  at  Milan, 
in  1622  and  1623.  He  here  examines  Into  the  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  of  feveral  illuftrious  pagans.  He  hazards  bold 
and  ingenious  conje£kures  on  matters  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  intelleft.  He  faves  the  Egyptian  midwives,  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  He  does  not  defpair  of  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  nor  of  that  of  Socrates  ^ 
but  damns,  without  mercy,  Pythagoras,  Ariftotlc,  and  feveral 
others  j  though  he  acknowledges  that  tliey  knew  the  true  God, 
This  work,  properly  fpeaking,  fcems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  the  difplay  of  the  author's  erudition,  of  which  it 
doubtlefs  contains  a  great  deal.  It  is  moreover  well,  written, 
curious,  and  rare,  He  alfo  wrote  Conclufiones  theologicae, 
1609,  4to.  and  a  treatife  De  fanguinc  Chrifti,  full  of  profound 
difquifition,  and  citations  innumerable.  It  appeared  at  Milan, 
1617,  4to. 

COLMAN  (George),  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Colman,  cfq. 
britilh  refident  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  at 
Pifa,  whofe  wife  was  a  fifter  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  Mr, 
George  Colman  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1733,- 
and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in  Weftminfler  fchool,  where  he 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments^, 
and  the  dawning  fplendour  of  his  talents.  In  1758  he  re- 
moved to  Chrilt-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  During  his  progrefs  at  Weftminfter,  an4 
while  at  college,  he  formed  thofc  literarv  connexions  with 
whom  he  remained  in  friendfliip  till  they  feverally  dropped  off 
the  ftage  of  life.  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and 
other  celebrated  wits  of  a  former  day,  were  among  the  intimate 
aflbciates  of  Mr.  Colman,  and  gave  a  ludre  to  his  name,  by 
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noticing  Him  in  fome  of  their  compofittons.  Even  fo  early  a$ 
the  publication  of  the  Rofciad,  Churchill  propofcd  Mr.  Colman 
as  a  proper  judge  to  decide  on  the  pretenfions  of  the  feveral 
candidates  xor  the  chair  of  Rofcius  -,  and  only  complains  that 
he  may  be  thought  too  juvenile  for  fo  important  an  award. 
Speaking  of  the  propoled  judges,  who  were  fupportcd  by  the 
fufirages  of  the  public,  he  fays  : 

For  Colman  many  ;  but  the  pcevilh  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  young. 

It  was  during  his  refidencc  at  Oxford  that  he  engaged  with 
his  friend  Bonnet  Thornton,  in  publilhing  the  Connoifleur, 
periodical  paper,  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  coR'- 
tinued  from  January  31,  1754,  to  September  30,  1 756.  When 
the  age  of  the  writers  of  this  entertaining  mifcellany  is  con- 
fidered,  the  wit  and  humour,  the  fpirit,  the  eood  fenfe,  and 
fhrewd  obfervations  on  life  and  manners,  with  which  it  abounds, 
will  excite  fome  degree  of  wonder,  but  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
evidently  point  out  the  extraordinary  talents  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  more  fully  difplayed  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and  the 
Clandeftine  Marriage. 

When  he  came  to  London,  the  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  or  his  choice,  but  probably  the  former,  induced  him 
to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  profefTion,  and  he  was  received 
with  great  kindnefs  by  lord  Bath,  wh»  feemed  to  mark  him  for 
the  obje£t  of  his  patronage :  a  circumftance  that  gave  rife  to 
the  fufpicion  that  his  lordihip  had  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
young  Colman.  He  was  entered  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  in  due  feafon  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  there  a 
very  fliort  time,  though,  from  the  frequency  of  his  attendance 
on  the  courts,  we  muft  conclude  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
encouragement  that  he  abandoned  the  profefTion.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  he  felt  more  pleamre  in  attending  to  the 
xnufe  than  to  briefs  and  reports ;  and  it  will  therefore  excite 
no  furprife,  that  he  took  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  relinquifli* 
ing  purfuits  not  congenial  to  his  talle.  Apollo  and  Littleton^ 
fays  Wycherley,  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain.  At  this  period 
Lloyd  addrefled  to  him  a  very  pleafant  poem  on  the  importance 
of  his  profeillon,  and  the  feducements  to  which  he  was  liable^ 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  (ifters  of  Helicon.  His 
firft  poetical  performance  is  a  copy  of  verfes  addrefTed  to  his 
coufin  lord  Pulteney,  written  in  the  year  1747,  while  he  was 
yet  at  Weftminfter,  and  fince  in.  the  St- James's  Magazine,  a 
work  publiflied  by  his  unfortunate  friend  Robert  Lloyd  i  in 
conjun£tion  with  whom  he  wrote  the  bed  parodies  of  modern 
times,  the  odes  to  Oblivion  and  Obiburity.  In  the  year  1760, 
his   Erft    dramatic  piecci  Folly  Honeycomb>  was  afled    at 
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Drury-lanc,  with  great  fucccfs.  For  fcvcral  years  before,  the 
comic  mufe  feemed  to  have  abandoned  the  ftage.  No  comedy 
had  been  produced  at  either  theatre  fince  the  year  I75i»  when 
Moore's  Gil  Bias  was  with  difficuhy  performed  nine  nights. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761,  three  different 
authors  were  candidates  for  public  favour  in  the  fame  walk, 
almoft  ac  the  fame  time,  viz.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  exhibited 
the  Way  to  keep  him ;  Mr.  Macklin,  the  Married  Liber* 
tine  I  and  Mr.  Colman,  the  Jealous  Wife.  The  former  and 
latter  of  thefe  were  /mod  fuccefsfu!,  and  the  latter  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  Indeed,  when  the  excellent  performance  of 
Meflrs.  Garrick,  Yates,  O'Brien,  King,  Palmer,  Moody,  with 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Cliye,  and  Mifs  Pritchard  arc  recoUeiied,  it 
would  have  {hewn  a  remarkable  want  of  tafte  in  the  town,  not 
to  have  followed,  as  they  did,  this  admirable  piece^  with  the 
greateft  eagernefs  and  perfeverance. 

In  July  1 764,  lord  Bath  died,  and  left  Mr.  Colman  a  very  com- 
fortable annuity,  thouch  far  lefs  than  had  been  expe£ted,  owing, 
it  was  faid,  to  fome  little  difference  that  had  arifen  between 
ihem  juft  before  the  death  of  that  nobleman  :  however,  he  now 
found  himfelf  in  circumftances  fully  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  The  firft  publication  which 
Jhe  produced,  after  this  event,  was  a  tranilation  of  the  come- 
dies  of  Terence,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  refcued  that 
author  from  th^  hands  of  his  former  taflelefs  and  ignorant 
franflators. 

The  fucceffor  of  lord  Bath,  general  Pulteney,  died  in  1767  ; 
and  Mr.  Colman  found  himfelf  alfo  remembered  in  his  will  by 
9  fecond  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  for- 
tune. He  feems  however  to  have  felt'  no  charms  in  an  idle 
life;  as,  about  the  yeai  1768,  Mr.  Beard,  being  incapable  of 
bearing  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  a  theatrical  life,  and  wifhing 
to  retire  from  the  management  of  Covent*gardcn  theatre,  dif- 

fofed  of  his  property  in  tliat  houfe  to  Mefirs.  Colman,  Harris^ 
owell,  and  Rutherford,  Thefe  gentlemen  carried  on  |he  ma* 
nagement  conjointly ;  but,  in  a  (hort  time,  Mr.  Colman  appear* 
'ing  to  afpirc  to  a  greater  authority  than  the  other  patentees^ 
exceptir^g  Mr.  Powell,  were  difpoied  to  grant,  Mr.  Colman, 
after  a  fevere  literary  conteft,  which  was  publiflied,  fold  his 
(hare,  and  retired.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Foote,  then  proprietor  of 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  having  been  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  ftage,  difpofed  of  his  theatre  to  Mr.  Colman  for  a  hand-p 
fome  annuity,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  On  his  death, 
Mr.  Colman  obtained  the  liccnfe ;  and,  from  that  period^ 
conduced  the  theatre  with  great  judgment  and  aOiduity,  occa- 
l]onal]y  fupplying  many  dr<^qias  from  his  own  fancy,  as  well  as 
^any  pleafant  tranflations  from  the  fremih.    To  fagacity  in 
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dUbovenng  the  talents  of  his  performers,  he  joined  the  inclina- 
tion and  ability  to  difplay  them  with  every  advantage.  To 
him  Mr.  Henderfon,  Mifs  Farren,  Mrs.  Banniftcr,  Mifs  Georges- 
Mrs.  Wells,  and  in  fome  meafurc  Mr.  Edwin  (whofe  comic- 
powers  had  been  buried  a  whole  feafon  under  Mr.  Footers' 
management),  befides  fome  others,  owed  their  introdudlion  to 
a  London  audience  ^  and  the  great  improvements  made  by- 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Parfons,  &c.  bore  witnefs  to  the  judgment 
and  induflry  of  their  dire^or. 

While  Mr.  Colman  was  thus  {hewing  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  he  did  not  entirely  negle£l  his  claiEcal  ftudies.    He 
gave  the  public  a  new  tranilation  of  Horace's  art  of  poetry, 
accompanied  with  a  coihmentary,  in  which  he  produced  a  new 
•fpftem  to  explain  that  very  difficult  poem.     In  oppofition  to  Dr. 
Hard,  he  fuppofes,  '^  that  one  of  the  fons  of  Filo,  undoubtedly 
the  elder,  had  either  written  or  medicated   a  poetical  work,, 
moft  probably  a  tragedy ;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  knowledge' 
of  the  family,  communicated  his  piece,  or  intention  to  Horace  ;• 
but  Horace,  either  dtfapprovtng  of  the  work,  or  doubting  of 
th^  poetical  faculties  ot  the  elder  Pifo,    or  both,  wifhed  to' 
cfifluade  him   from   all  thoughts   of  publication.    With  this 
view  he  formed  the  defign  of  writing  this  epiftle,  addreffing* 
it  with  a  courtltnels  and  delicacy  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  ac-  ' 
knowledged  charader,  indiflerently  to  the  whole '  family,  the^ 
father  and  his  Iwo  fons :  Epiftola  ad  Pifones  dc  arte  poetica/'' 
This  hypothecs  is  fupported  with  much  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  modefty  ;  and  if  not  fully  eftabliflied,  is  at  leaft  as  weU  en- 
tided  to  applaufe  as  that  adopted  by  the  biihop  of  Worcefter; 
On  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  the  biihop  faid  to  Dr.  Dou- 
glas :  '*  Give  ray  compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him  for 
thebandfome  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  me,  and  tell  him ^ 
that  /  tUni  hi  is  rigit." 

Some  time  about  the  year  1790  Mr.  Colman  had  a  ftroke  of 
the  palfy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  one  fide 
of  his  body  J  and  in  a  (hort  time  afterwards  he  gave  evident 
figns  of  mental  derangement  \  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
was  placed  under  proper  management  at  Haddington,  and  the ' 
conduA  of  the  theatre  vtras  vefted  in  his  fon.  He  died  the  14th 
of  Auguft  179/b  Mr.  Colman,  as  a  fcholar,  holds  a  very  re-* 
fpe£lable  rank  4S  may  be  (een  by  his  tranfiations  of  Horace's 
art  of  poetry,  .  nd  of  the  comedies  of  Terence ;  and  his  man^ 
ncrs  were  as  pleafing  as  his  talents  were  refpedlable  [a]. 

COLOM. 

f^]  The  fo&owiof  U  t  lift  of  tht  fe«  Honeycoab,  1760.  z.  The  ]ealou«  Wife, 
▼enl  tworkt  i'or  which  ibe  britifii  drama  it  1761.  J.  The  Mufical  LMiivy  1764. 
iodefactd  to  Mr.  C'4aiaii,  with  the  datet  4.  PhiUfter  altered,  176J.  5.  The  Deuce 
when  they rcfpe^Ycl/ap^MXtd:  x.  Polly    is  Ia  biiOi   1765.       tt.  A   MiJfirmmec 
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COLOMBIERE  (Claude  de  la),  a  famous  jcfuit,  bora  al 
St.  Symphorien,  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  acquired  great  re- 
putation in  the  company  by  his  extraordinary  talents  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  preacher  for  two  years  at  the  court  of  James  IL 
of  England,  who  liftened  to  his  fermons  with  great  pleafurc, 
and,  as  it  is  faid  by  the  romanifls,  with  edification  ;  but,  falling 
under  the  fufpicion,  though  not  convifted,  of  being  concerned 
in  a  confpiracy,  he  was  baniftied  England,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  Para i,  in  the  Charolois,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  41, 
the  15th  of.  February  1682.  It  was  he  who,  in  conjunftion 
•with  Marie  Alacoque,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  heart  of  Jefus,  and  compofed  an  office  for  the 
occafion.  The  firft  inventor  of  this  rite,  however,  was  Thomas 
Goodwin,  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  [b],  an  ar-. 
jninian,  who  excited  great  notice  in  tngland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  by  his  afcetical  and  theological  writings.  His 
book  intituled  Cor  Chrifti  in  coelis  erga  peccatorcs  in  terris, 
printed  in  the  year  1649,  comprifes  the  whole  fyftem  of  this  de» 
votion;  and  was  intended  to  promote  the  fprcad  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. The  jefuit  La  Colombiere,  who  was  fent  to  London %s 
confefTor  and  preacher  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  afterwards 
queen,  found  there  a  numerous  fe£i,  who,  after  Goodwin's  ex- 
ample, paid  adoration  to  the  fiefhly  heart  of  Jefus,  as  the 
fymbolical  image  of  divine  love.  He  was  aftonifhed  at  the  no- 
velty of  fo  ravifliing  a  devotion,  which  had  fo  long  efcaped 
the  fertile  invention  of  his  fraternity ;  and  carried  it  in  a  kind 
of  triumph,  as  formerly  Caefar  Caligula  did  his  fpolia  oceani, 
back  with  him  to  France  9  there  to  plant  it  in  a  more  happy- 
foil,  where,  under  the  influence  of  heavenly  vifions  and  miracles, 
it  ftruck  deep  root,  and,  by  a  legion  of  apoftlcs,  was  propagated 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At  Parai-le-monial, 
in  the  province  of  Burgogne,  in  the  tonvent  of  the  vifitation, , 
there  lived  at  that  time  a  nun  of  the  name  of  Marie  Alacoque, 
who,  in  her  heavenly  vifions,  had  frequently  the  happinefs  of  con* 
vcrfing  familiarly  with  Chrift.  The  fame  of  her  fanclity  w:is 
fpread  throughout  all  France.  Even  the  renowned  defender  of 
tnc  bull  Unigenitus,  John  Jofeph  Languet,  afterwards  archbiftiop 

Night's    Dream,  altered,    1763.      7.  A  luJc,    1776.     ai.  K«w  Broomi)   1776. 

Fairy  Tale,  1764.     8.  The   Chndeftine  22.  The  Span ifh  Barber,  1777.     13.  The 

Marriage,   1766.    9.  The  Engliih  Mer-  Female  Chevalier,  altered,    1778.     14* 

chant,  1767.  10.  King  Lear  altered,  176?,  Bonduca,  altered,  1778.  15.  The  Suicide, 

II.  The  Oxonian  in  Town«   1769.    12.  177S,     26.  The  Separate  Maintenance* 

Man  and  Wife,  1769.     13.  The  Portrait,  ly-'q.     27.  The  Manager  in  Diftrefs,  a 

1770.       14.  The  Fairy  Prince,    1771.  prelude,  1780. 

i^.Comus  altered,  177a.     16.  Achillea         [bJ  Under  CromwtU,  with  whom  thia 

in  petticoats,   altered,  1774.      17.  The  fanatic.  w.is    in    high    favour.      Under 

Man  of  Bufmeft,  1774.     18.  Epicene,  or  Charles  II.  he  was  turned  Qut  of  that 

the  Silent  Woman,  altered,  1776.     19.  place.  * 

The  Spleen,  Z77(>.    so.  Occaliona!  pre* 

of 
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of  Sens^  who  vouchfafed  to  favour  the  celebrated  Bofltiet  with 
his  efteem^  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  holy  fanaticj  and 
publifhed  a  very  circumftantial  account  of  her  life,  1729,  410. 
%  tranilation  of  which,  in  italian,  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice 
and  Rome.  It  is  furprifing  how  any  man  of  fenfe  could  put 
together,  and  commit  to  writing,  fuch  a  farrago  of  filly,  ri- 
diculous ftuff,  even  for  his  contemporaries,  not  to  fay  for  po- 
fterity-  But  he  was  a  great  ftickler  for  the  jefuits,  who  were 
ufing  thefe  pious  mummeries  of  the  nun  for  promoting  their 
own  interefts.  In  a  vifion  the  fon  of  God  demanded  her  heart. 
She  offered  it  to  him :  he  took  it  vifibly  out  of  hsr  bread,  in- 
clofed  it  in  his  own,  and  then  gave  it  her  back,  as  a  pledge  of 
bis  love,  with  thefe  words :  **  Henceforth  thou  (halt  be  the  be- 
loved of  my  heart."  In  another  vifion  Chrift  (hewed  her  the 
fouls  in  purgatory  j  amohg  whom  (he  faw  fomc  who  had  no 
other  token  of  predeftination  upon  them,  than  that  in  all  their 
lives  they  had  never  hated  God.  With  fuch  farces,  wherein 
the  jefuits  often  peep  from  behind  the  fcenes,  the  book  of  the 
vifions  of  this  nun  is  filled.  The  jefuits  made  choice  of  this  ex- 
cellent inftrument  for  nurfing  the  glorious  fcions  which 
fiather  la  Colombiere,  for  the  falvation  of  the  world,  had 
brought  with  him  out  of  England.  In  the  year  1674  (he 
mounted  the  ftage  with  this  facred  farce.  Her  divine  bride- 
groom appeared  to  her,  {hewed  her  his  fond  affeflionate  heart, 
and  told  her  that  he  was  determined,  in  thefe  laft  days,  to 

?\ouT  out  all  the  treafiires  and  abundance  of  his  love  on  thofe 
aithful  fouls  who  would  devote  themfelves  to  an  efpecial  adora- 
tion of  his  heart ;  and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  father  la 
Colombiere,  his  fervant,  that  he  (hould  inftitute  a  yearly  feftival 
to  his  heart,  propagate  this  devotion  with  all  'his  might,  and 
announce  to  fuch  as  fliould  dedicate  themfelves  to  it,  the  aflur- 
ance  of  their  predeftination  to  eternal  life.  The  jefuits  imme- 
diately and  zealoufly  complied  with  the  celeftial  mandate. 
There  appeared  at  once  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  languages,  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  publications,  manuals, 
copper-plates,  and  medals,  with  hearts  decorated  with  crowns 
of  thorns,  with  lambent  flames,  tranfpiercing  fwords,  or  other 
fymbolical  imprefles.  They  diftributeJ  fcapularies  to  be  worn 
day  and  night  upon  the  breaft,  and  tickets  to  be  fwallowed  for 
driving  out  fevers.  In  all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  ,who 
had  not  a  prefent  from  the  jefuits  of  a  heart  cut  out  of  red 
cloth,  to  be  worn  next  the  Ikin.  In  every  catholic  city  and 
town,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fraternliics  were  ercfted, 
pafnon-mafTes  and  nine-day  devotions  were  inftituted  to  tjie 
honour  of  the  heart  of  Jefus  *,  and  panegyrical  fermons  de- 
livered, exhorting  the  faithful  to  augment  their  zeal.  The 
profelytes  muft  vow,  before  the  holy  wcrament  of  the  altar,  an 

eternal 
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eternal   fidclltjr  to  the  heart  of  Jfcfus;   and  every 
Aiade  rerponfible  for  the  idcreafe  and  grovt'th  of  this 


foul  \iral 
this  new  de- 
votion ;  nay,  the  difplay  of  a  burning  zeal  for  making  profelyte^ 
was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  chara£kerifl:ic  of  the  true  wor« 
(hipper  of  the  heart  [c].  This  devotion  was  reprefcnted 
in  their  fermons  and  writings,  as  a  necefTary  means  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  blifsful  hereafter :  it  was  no  wonder,  then^ 
that  the  partifana  of  this  devotion  wefe  in  a  fhort  time  ad 
numerous  in  all  catholic  chriftendom  as  the  fandit  of  the 
fea.  The  bifhops  approved  and  confirmed  the  brotherhoods^ 
and  confecrated  churches,  altars,  and  chap'ei^^  ereded  to 
the  promotion  of  this  enthufiafm.  Kings  and  queens, pre- 
ferred petitions  to  the  papal  thfone,  th-^t  a  proper  office 
might  be  appointed  in  thei  breviary  and  choir,  and  a  pecu-& 
liar  mafs  for  the  folemnization  of  the  anniverfary  ^  znd 
even  at  Rome  fraternities  arofe  and  flouriihed  that  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  worftiip  of  the  heart  of  Jcfus.  Id  recom- 
mendation of  it  the  jefttits  were  not  wanting  either  in  prophe* 
cies  or  miracles  ^  among  the  foremoil  of  whom  was  la  Colom- 
biere,  who  had  an  excellent  tafle  in  his  compofitions,  and  a  no-: 
ble  delivery  in  the  pulpit.  His  mafterly  eloquence  difplay s  it- 
felf  even  along  the  extreme  (implicity  of  his  ftylcj  as  we  are 
told  by  the  abbe  Trublet,  fpeaking  of  his  fermons,  publifhed  at, 
Lyons  ijstt  ^^  ^  volumes  iimo.  He  had  an  impetuous  and 
lively  imagination  I  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  appears  through 
all  his  difcourfes :  it  is  the  und^ion  of  pere  Cheminais,  only 
more  ardent  and  glowing.  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  love  of 
God  he  feems  infpired.  AH  his  fermons  breathe  the  moft 
gentle,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fervent  piety ;  he  has 
been  equalled  by  few  in  the  art  of  afie<Sting  his  hearers,  and 
no  enthufiaft  ever  fell  lefs  into  the  familiar.  The  celebrated 
Fatru,  his  friend,  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  beft  (killed  of  his  time  in 
the  refinements  and  niceties  of  the  french  language.  Ther(5 
are  likewife  by  him,  Moral  reflections,  and  Spiritual  letters. 

COLOMIES,  or  COLOMESIUS  (Paul),  a  learned  french 
proteftant,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1638  i  and  educated  with 
great  tare  by  his  father,  who  was  a  phyfician.  After  having 
traverfed  France  and  Holland,  he  withdrew*  to  England,  at 
the  follicitation  of  Jfaac  VolTius,  then  canon  of  Windfor;  and 
died  at  London  in  1692.  1  he  republic  of  letters  owes  many 
ufeful  works  to  him,  as,  i.  Gallia  Orientalis,  reprinted  at 
Hamburg,  1709,  in  4to,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Fabri* 
cius ;  and  coiHaining  an  account  of  fuch  French  as  were 
Icafned  in  the  oriental  languages.     2.  Hifpania  &  Italia  Orien- 

[c  3  Forinore  on  thii  fabjcA  the  rtader  t  vols .  8vo ,  Debretti  170$!  from*  wheDCCi 
is  referred  to  **  Varleticf  of  Liuratuit/'    thU  ac&ount  it  parUy  tikcn. 
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talis.  In  the  fame  way.  3.  Bibliotheque  Choifie :  reprinted 
at  Parts,  I73'f  ^i^h  notes  of  M.  de  la  Monnojre.  This  is  an 
ufcful  work,  and  of  great  erudition.  4.  Theologorum  Prefby- 
terianorum  Icon.  Here  he  (hews  his  attachment  to  epifcopacy ; 
for  which  he  is  pulled  to  pieces  by  Jurieu  (who  had  yet  not 
half  his  candour  and  impartiality)  in  a  book  intituled,  De  Tefprit 
d'Arnauld.  5.  Des  opufculcs  critiques  &  hiftoriques,  collected 
and  publifhcd  in  1 709  by  Fabricius.  6.  Melanges  hiiloriques, 
4k c.     7.  La  vie  du  pere  Sirmond,  &c. 

COLONNA  (Fabio),  was.born  at  Naples  in  1567,  to  Jerome, 
the  natural  fon  of  the  cardmal  Pompeio  Colonna.  He  devoted 
himfelf  from  his  youth  to  the  purfuit  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  plants.  He  ftudicd  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  antients  ;  and,  by  his  indefatigable  application,  brought 
to  light,  from  under  the  errata  with  which  the  manufcripts 
abounded,  what  would  have  remained  hid  from  every  other 
refearcher,  lefs  penetrating,  Icfs  unremittingly  laborious.  The 
languages,  mufic,  mathematics,  drawing,  painting,  optics,  the 
civU  and  canon  law,  filled  up  the  moments  which  he  did  not 
beftow  on  botany.  The  works  he  publiihed  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned department  were  confidered  as  mafterpieces  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  labours  of  the  latter  botanifts.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for,  i.  Plantarum  aliquot  ac  pifcium  hiiloria, 
1592,  4to,  accompanied  with  copper-plates,  as  fome  fay  by  the 
author  himfelf,  executed  with  much  exadnefs.  The  method 
he  foUows  was  highly  applauded.  There  is  an  edition  of  Milan, 
1744,  4to,  not  fo  valuable  as  the  former,  "a*  Minus  cognitarum 
rariorumque  ftirpium  defcriptio;  itemque  de  aquatillbus,  aliifque 
nonnutlift  animalibus  libellus,  Rome,  16 16,  2  parts  in  4 to. 
This  work,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fequel  to  the  forego- 
ing, was  received  with  equal  applaufe.  The  author,  in  defcrib- 
ing  feveral  fingular  plants,  compares  them  with  the  fame 
plants,  as  they  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  antients  and  the  mo- 
dems. This  comparifon  affords  him  frequently  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  a  judicious  critique  in  oppofition  to  K^latthiolo, 
DiofcOrides,  T1ieophraftus>  Pliny,  &c.  The  author  publifhed 
a  fecond  part,  at  the  f(dliciution  of  the  duke  of  Aqua-Sparta, 
who  had  been  much  pleafed  with  the  former.  The  impreflion 
waa  entrufted  to  the  printer  of  the  academy  of  the  Lyncaci,  a 
fociety  of  literati^  formed  by  that  duke,  and  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  This  fociety,  which 
fubfifted  only  till  1630,  that  is,  till  the  death  of  its  illuftrious 
patron,  was  the  model  on  which  all  the  others  in  Europe  were 
formed.  Galileo,  Porta,  Aehilliniy  and  Colonna,  were  fome  of 
its  ornaments.  3.  A  differtation  on^the  Gloffopetra,  in  latin, 
to  be  found  with  a  work  of  Auguftifle  Scilla,  on  marine  fu]>- 
ftances,  Rome,  1647^  4^^*  4-  ^^  ^^^  concerned  in  the  american 
•    Vol.  rV.  AI  plana 
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plants  of  Hernandez^  Rome,  165 1,  fol.  6g.  5.  A  dtilertation 
ou  the  Porpura,  in  latin  ^  a  piece  much  efteemed,  but  become 
fcarce,  was  reprinted  at  Kiel,  i<^75>  4^0,  with  notes  by  Daniel 
Major,  a  german  phyfician.    The  firft  edition  is  of  1616,  4to. 

GOLONNA  (Francisco  Maria  Pompeio),  an  able  pMlofo- 
pher,  left  feveral  curious  works,  of  which  the  principal  is. 
The  natural  hiftory  of  the  Univerfe,  1734^  4  vols,  iimo*  He 
periflied  in  a  fire  which  burnt  the  houfe  he  lired  in  at  Paris, 
in  1726. 

COLRANE  (Henry  Harp,  lord  baron  of),  defcended  from 
John,  younger  brother  to  fir  Nicholas  Hare,  baronet,  mafter  of 
the  rolls,  and  privy-counfellor  to  Henry  VIII.  (both  fons  to 
Nicholas  Hare  of  Homersfield  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  the 
elder  branch  being  feated  at  Stow  Bardolph  in  Norfolk)  was 
born  at  Blechingley,  in  Surry,  May  io>  1693;  educated  at 
Enfield,  under  Dr.  Uvedale,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  edu*- 
eating,  among  many  other  eminent  men,  die  late  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  fir  Jeremy  Sambrooke,  Bart.  After  the  death  of 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  lord  Colrane,  in  1708,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  title,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Rogers,  who 
afterwards  married  Lydia,  one  of  his  lordfiiip's  fifters  [d]. 
A  lyric  poem  by  lord  Colrane  appeared  in  the  *^  Academic 
Oxonienfis  Comitia  Fhilologica,  17131"  and  in  the  "  Mufae 
Anglicanre,"  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  under  the  title  of  Mufarum  oblatio 
ad  rcginam."  Dr.  Bafil  Kennet,  who  fucceeded  Dr.  Turner  io 
the  prefidency  of  that  fociety,  infcribed  to  his  lordfliip  an 
cpiftolary  poem  on  his  predeceflbr's  death.  He  was  a  great 
J)roficicnt  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  greek ;  and 
eminently  verfed  in  hiftory,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  He 
%rz^  grand  mafter  of  the  fociety  of  free-mafons,  and  bad  made 
the  tour  of  Italy  three  times ;  the  fecond  time  with  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  about  1 723,  in  which  he  made  a  noble  collc£lion 
of  prints  and  drawings  of  all  the  antiquities,  buildings,  and 
pictures  in  Italy;  given  after  his  deceafc  to  Corpus  ChrilU 
college.  1  he  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  literati  pro- 
cured hioi  admittance  into  the  Kepublica  Literaria  di  Arcadia, 
and  the  particular  intimacy  of  the  marquis  Scipio  Mafiei ;  who 
afterwards  vifited  him  at  his  ancient  manor  and  feat  at  Totten- 
ham in  Middlefez.  His  lordihip  died  at  Bath^  Aug.  4,  1749  ft 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Tottenham,  built,  with 
the  veftry,  by  his  grandfather.    Hi$  very  valuable  colle&ion  of 

f  aJ    See  the   account  of  Dr.   Rogers  who  died  a  fingle  maD*  and  gave  aotOOuL 

prefixed    to  \m   XIX   Sermons,    p*  23,  te  the  ufe  of  poor  clergymen's  widows --^ 

6x.-«-In  the  introJud^ion  to  the*  Archseo-  Anotht^r  of  lord  Colraae*i  fifteri  was  mar- 

logU,  it  is  faid  by  miftake  that  this  lady  tied  Co  Mr.  Kaigkt. 


WAi  manied  to  Dr»  T^ntr,  tlie  prefident, 
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t^rinb  relative  to  englifii  antiquities,  wiih  a  portrait  of  hint 
when  a  young  man  oy  Richardfon,  were  obtained  after  his 
death  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker  for  the  fociety  of  antiquaries. 
His  books  were  fold  to  T.  Ofborne,  who  detained  fome  of  the 
family  papers^  which  were  with  difficulty  recovered  from  hinii 
The  pi&ures,  bronzes,  marble  tables,  urns,  vafes,  and  othet 
antiquities,  were  fold  by  auction,  March  13  and  14,  1754,  for 
904I.  ijs.  6d.  The  coins,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  difpofed  of 
privately.  His  natural  and  only  daughter,  Henrietta  Rofa  Pc- 
regrina,  born  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  naturalized,  was  married 
in  1764  to  James  Townfend,  efq.  alderman  of  Biftiopfgate  Ward, 
who  in  her  right  enjoyed  the  extenfive  manor  of  Tottenham, 
and  repaired  the  family  feat,  commonly  called  Bruce-caflle  from 
having  antiently  belonged  to  the  Bruces  earls  of  Huntingdon, 
which  had  been  confiderably  modernized  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century. 

COLSTON  (Edward),  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for  his 
benefa£lions  and  charities,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Col- 
fton,  efq.  an  eminent  fpanifh  merchant  in  Briftol,  and  born  in 
that  city  Nov.  2,  1636.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  re- 
£ded  fome  time  in  Spain  ;  as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of 
whom  were  inhumanly  murdered  there  by  aflaflins.  He  in- 
herited a  handfome  fortune  from  his  parents,  which  received 
continual  additions  from  the  fortunes  of  his  brethren ;  all  of 
whom,  though  numerous,  he  furvived.  This  family  fubftance 
he  increafed  immenfely  by  trade;  and  having,  as  we  would 
willingly  hope,  no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of 
It  in  a6ls  of  charity  and  beneficence.  In  1691  he  built  upon 
his  own  ground,  at  the  charge  of  about  2500L  St.  Michael's*- 
hill  alnls-houfes  in  Brillol ;  and  'endovt'ed  them  with  lands, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  282!.  33.  4d.  The  fame  year 
he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple-gate  in  that  city,  to 
the  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  24I.  In 
1696  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  groimd  in  Temple-ftrect  in  the 
fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool  and  dwelling- 
'  houfe  for  a  matter,  to  inftruft  49  boys,  who  are  alfo  to  be 
dothed,  inftruded  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  church-cate- 
cbifm.  The  cftate  given  for  this  charity  amounts  to  80I. 
yearly,  clear  of  all  charges.  lu  170a  he  gave  500I  towards 
rebuilding  queen  Elizabeth's  hofpttal  on  the  College-green  in 
Briftol ;  and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there, 
appropriated  an  e (late  of  60I.  a  year,  clear  of  charges,  t^^^es 
lol.  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices.  In  .1708  he  fettled 
Ms  great  bcnefaflion  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Auguftirt  in  Briltol, 
^onfifling  of  a  mattery  two  uflicrs,*aiid  loaboys  $  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  boys,  he  gave  an  eflw  of  138I.  15s.  6^dl* 
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a  yean  The  charge  of  firft  fetting  up  this  hofpltal,  and  mak« 
ing  it  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  amoDnted,  it  is  faid,  to 
about  ii)Oool.  He  gave  alfo  61.  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  All- 
Saints  in  Briftol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and 
Tuefday  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  il.  a  year  to  the 
clerk  and  fexton :  alfo  61.  a  year  for  ever,  for  a  monthly  fermon 
and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate  there ;  and  20I.  yearly 
for  ever  to  the  clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  14 
fermons  in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubjefts  appointed  by  himfelf* 
The  fubjcfts  are  thcfe :  The  lent  faft ;  agaihft  atheifra  and 
infidelity  y  the  catholic  church  j  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  the  powers  of  the  church  j  baptifm ;  confirmation  ; 
confeffion  and  abfolution ;  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  \ 
enthufiafni  and  fuperftition ;  rcflitution  -,  frequenting  the  di« 
vine  fervice ;  frequent  communion ;  the  paffion  of  our  blefled 
Saviour.  He  bellowed^  laftly,  upwards  of  aoool.  in  occafional 
Qharities  and  benefa£lions  to  churches  and  charity- fchools,  all 
within  the  city  of  Bridol.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  enumerate, 
in  the  fame  general  way,  what  he  bellowed  elfewhere.  In  the 
firft  place,  then,  he  gave  6000I.  for  the  augmentation  of  60 
fmall  livings,  the  diftribution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this 
manner.  Any  living  tliat  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's  bounty 
might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifii,  which  did 
receive  this,  ihould  be  obliged  to  raife  lool.  to  be  added  to  the 
lool.  raifed  by  Colfton:  and  many  livines  Ivave  had  the  grant 
of  this  bounty.  He  eave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in 
London  2000I.  with  which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of  lOol. 
a  year,  M'hich  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ;  and  he  left  to  the 
fame,  by  will,  500I.  To  Chrift's  Hofpital,  at  feveral  times, 
loool.  and  loool.  more  by  will.  To  thehofpitals  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Bethlehem,  500I.  each.  To  the  workhoufe  without  Bi- 
(hopfgate,  200I.  To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  300I.  He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor 
people  at  Shene  in  Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to 
Mortlake  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  died :  that  is,  he  gavo 
45I.  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  12  years  after  his  death,  for 
clothing  and  educating  12  boys  and  12  girls  in  that  place;  and 
alfo  85I.  he  being  fo  many  years  old,  to  85  poor  men  and, 
women  there,  to  each  il.  tp  bie  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his 
deceafe.    He  gave  lool.  per  annum,  to  be  continued  for  la 

J  ears  after  his  death,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the  dire&ion  of 
is  executors :  either  to  place  out  every  year  ten  boys  appren* 
tices^  or  to  be  given  towards  the  fetting  up  ten  younc;  tradef- 
men,  to  each  lol.  He  gave  like  wife  to  18  charity-tchools  iq 
feverail  parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  la' 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fbhool  yearly  5I.  Finally,  he  gave 
towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefter  in  Lancalhire  aoL 
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and  towards  the  building  of  a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Deron- 
ihire,  jol. 

Befides  thefe  known  and  public  benefa£lions,  he  gate  away 
crery  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many  years  to- 
gether ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives  us  to  un- 
derftand)  that  thefe  did  not  fail  much  (hort  of  his  public.     We 
have  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader,  *^  Go  and  do  thou 
likewife  ;^  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any,  whofe  fituation  and 
circumftaaces   will  permit  them   to  imitate.  Colfton  even  in 
the  moft  diftant  degree.    But  if  there  were  ever  fo  many,  we 
fliould  not  perhaps  be  fo  forward  to  advife  them  to  imitate  him : 
not  that  we  do  not  think  as  highly  as  poiEble  of  tlAs  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  but  then  we  muft  own  ourfelves  fully  per« 
fuaded,  that  charity-fchools  and  eftabliihments,  when  once  they 
grow  numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  de-> 
figned  to  remedy^  and  often,  we  fear,  inftead  of  preventing 
indigence  and  mifery,  are   no  fmall  encouragements  to  that 
flothful  and  extravagant  way  of  life  which  leads  dire£^ly  to 
them.     Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  however  it  may 
evince  the  generofity  of  the   giver,  generally  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  receiver.     Much  delicacy  and  judgment  are 
required  to  diipofe  of  gratuities  fo  as  to  make  the  parties  re« 
lieved  the  better  for  them.     Coldon  feems  to  have  poiTefied  no 
fmall  (hare  of  this  judgment  i  for,  among  other  indances  of  it, 
one  may  be  noted  in  his  not  giving  any  thing  to  common  beg- 
gars.    This  he  never  did  ^  but  he  always  ordered,  that  poor 
houfe-keepers,  fick  and  decayed  perfons,  ihould  be  fought  out  as 
the  fitted  obje£ls  of  his  charity.     We  mufl  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  charity  was  this  gentleman's  fliining  virtue, 
yet  he  poffeflcd  other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.     He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  temperance,   meeknefs,   cvennefs  of  temper, 
patience,  and  mortification.    He  always  looked  cheerful  and 
pleafant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  remark- 
ably  circumfpe£l  in  all  his  aclions.     Some  years  before  his  de« 
feafe,  he  retired  from  bufmefs,  and  came  and  lived  at  London, 
and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry,  where  he  had  a  country  feat.     Here 
he  died  0£t.  1 1,  1721,  almoft  85  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  All' faints,  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  ereftcd  to  his  me- 
mory, on  which  are  enumerated  his  public  charities,  mentioned 
in  this  article.     His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Har- 
court,  and  printed  at  London  the  fame  year. 

COLUMBUS  fCHRisTOPHER),  a  Genoefe,  and  famous  in 
hiftory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was  born  in  144.2. 
Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  obiigcit  for  this  ac- 
count of  him,  would  fugged  to  us,  that  he  was  defcended 
from  an  antient  and  confukrable  family;  but  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  his  father  was  a  woolcomber,  and  that  he  himfclf 
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was  of  the  fame  trade  too,  till)  by  having  been  at  Tea,  he  had  ac** 

quired  a  tafte  for  navigation.     In  his  early  years  he  applied  bim- 

fclf  fo  nii^ch  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia, 

as  was  neccffary  to  underftand  cofmography :  and  becaufe  he 

thought  that  he  (hould  not  even  yet  be  perfedl  in  this  art,  un-t 

lefstie  was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in  order 

to  defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 

rounds.     He  had  gained  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 

voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to  lay 

before  the  king  of  Portugal,  under  whofc  government  he  lived, 

a  plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world :  for  he  had  firmly 

perfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fome  fay 

he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there  muil 

be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean.     But  the 

kin^)  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no  great  encou-i 

ragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  furnifh 

out  fliipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe  perhaps  he  looked  upon 

this  projeft  as  very  extravagant  and  vifionary.     He  then  applied 

himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fuc» 

cceded  abundantly  better ;  for  though  their  ecclefiaftical  coun- 

fellors,  whom  they  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  hisfcheme, 

eppofed  it  by  alledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  dif- 

qovdring  what  fo  many  (kilful  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufand 

years,  had  not  difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St# 

Auftin,  who,  in  his  *f  City  of  God,'*  had  denied«and  pronounced 

impofTible,  that  there  (hould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or 

any  going  out  of  one  hemifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majefties 

confented  at  laft  to  furnifh  him  with  three  caravels  and  a  proper 

number  of  men.     With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gomera,  Sept  6, 

1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays,  may  be  accounted  the  firft  day  of 

his  fetting  out   upon  his  voyage  for  the  pecan,  though  he  had 

fet  out  from  Granada  the  1 2th  of  May  preceding.     He  failed 

weftward  till  Oft.   12,  when  he  difcovered  the  iflands,   and 

landed  at  the  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  were  attonifhed  at  the  fight  of  the  fliips,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  impatient 
to  know  what  they  were ;  nor  were  the  Europeans  lefs  hafty 
to  know  them,  wnofe  curiofity  however  was  foon  fatisfied  by 
their  going  on  (hore,  and  taking  pofTefljon  of  the  ifland  in  the 
ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed  from  this  ifland, 
and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which  were  Cuba  and  Hifpa- 
niola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  acquaint  Ferdinand  with  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation;  and  therefore  fet  out  for  bpain, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  50  days,  in  A4ay  1493. 
When  he  had  acquainted  the  council  with  tne  means  of  con- 
quering thefe  rich  provinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  in 
quality  of  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privi^ 
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leges  he  would  defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  pof« 
tcrity,  and  gave  him  for  arms  a  fca  Argent  and  Azure,  fix 
iflands  Or,  under  the  cope  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  world  as 
crcftj  and  thefe  words, 

For  Caftilla,  y  por  Leon, 
Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon, 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  In« 
dies,  where  he  difcovered  more  iflands,  and  Jamaica  amongft 
them ;  made  many  fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But  envy 
now  began  to  work  againft  him,  and  malicious  flanderers  were  . 
« taking  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  imprcfllions  upon 
the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  diftionour,  by  giving  him  falfe  in- 
formation about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  This  obliged  Colum* 
bus  to  fet  fail  ag4in  for  iSpain,  which  he  did  March  i o,  1496, 
and  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  it  June  8,  after  making  fome  ilay  at 
the  iflands  in  his  road.  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the  firft  difcovery  he 
made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have  ful  filled 
that  famous  prophecy  of  Ueneca,  who,  in  the  chorus  of  his 
McdcBL,  fpeaks  thus : 

Venient  aDuis 
Saecula  feris,  quibus  ocean  us 
Vincula  rcrum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhyfquc  novas 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  fit  tern's 

LTltima  Thul^. 

that  is,  **  Late  poftcrity  (hall  fee  the  time,  when  the  wellern 
ocean  ihall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all  things ;  but  a  vaft  conti* 
nent  (hall  appear,  a  new  world  be  difcovered,  nor  (hall  Thule 
be  any  longer  the  remoted  region  of  the  earth.*' 

Od.  1500,  he  was,  upon  the  llrength  of  falfe  and  malicious 
informations,  apprehended  and  fcnt  to  Spain  in  irons ;  but  pre- 
fently  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  in  queft  of  more 
new  lands.  After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by  water,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  May  1506.  He  was  bur 
ricd,  by  the  king's  order,  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  at  Se- 
ville ;  and  had  this  epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his 
renowned  a£lions  and  difcovery  of  the  Indies : 

A  Caflilla,  ya  Leon 
Niicvo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

That  is, 
Columbus  gave  Caflile  and 
Leon  a  new  world. 

ForColumbus  was  in  realiry  the  difcovercr  of  America,  although 
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it  rook  its  name  from  Amcricus  Vefputius,  nrhb,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Emanuel  king  of  Portueal^  made  in  1497  feme 
additional  difccveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus. 

Columbus  (Realdus),  an  ItaUan  anatomical  authorj  was 
a  native  of  Cremona.  Heflouriflted  about  the  year  15441  and 
was  intimate  with  Vefalius^  whofe  public  Icftures  he  had  fre- 
quently an  opportunity  of  hearing.  He  is  charged  by  fome 
with  want  of  gratitude  to  Vefalius,  from  whom  he  is  laid  to 
have  ftolen  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  his  own  works :  but 
others  maintain,  that  he  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  parts  than  Ve- 
faliusi  and  defcribed  them  more  accurately  ^  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  latin  is  very  pure.  ^ 

COLUMBUS  (Don  Bartholomew),  brother  of  Chrifto- 
pher,  acquired  a  reputation  by  the  fea-charts  and  the  fpheres^ 
which  he  made  in  a  fuperior  manner,  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He.had  paffcd  from  Italy  to  Portugal  before  his  bro- 
ther, whofe  tutor  he  had  been  in  cofmography.  Don  Ferdi- 
nand Cohimbus,  his  nephew^  fays,  that  his  uncle  having  em- 
barked for  London,  was  taken  by  a  corfair,  who  carried  him 
into  an  unknown  country,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  extre- 
mity of  didrefs,  from  which  he  delivered  himfelf  by  n:\^king 
charts  for  navigation ;  and,  having  amafled  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  he  went  to  England,  prefented  to  the  king  a  map  of 
the  world  in  his  own  method,  explained  to  him  the  plan  his 
brother  had  formed  of  ftriking  much  farther  forward  on  the 
pcean  than  had  ever  yet  been  done  :  that  the  prince  entreated 
him  to  invite  over  Chriftopher,  promifing  to  defray  the  whole 
cxperxe  of  the  expedition  -,  but  that  the  latter  could  not  come, 
becaufe  he  had  already  entered  into  an  engagement  with  th^ 
crown  of  Caftile.  Part  of  this  ftory,  and  efpecially  the  propo- 
fal  made  to  the  king  of  England,  fcems  totally  without  founda- 
tion. However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Bartholomew  had  a 
(hare  in  the  bounty  bellowed  on  Chriftopher  by  the  king  of  Caf- 
tile; and  in  1493  thefe  two  brothers,  and  Diego  Columbus, 
who  vas  the  third,  were  ennobled.  Don  Bartholomew  under- 
went with  Chriftopher  the  fatigues  and  dangers  infeparable 
from  fuch  long  voyages  as  thofe  in  which  they  both  engaged^ 
and  built  the  town  of  St.  Domingo.  He  died  in  1514,  pofl'cfftd 
of  riches  and  honours. 

COLUMELLA,  a  latin  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
fave  that  he  flouriftied  under  the  reman  emperor  Claudius, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  42 ;  and  hath  left  us  fome  books  upon  . 
agriculture,  and  a  *•  1  reatife  upon  trees."  Thefe  works  are 
curious  and  valuable,  as  well  for  their  matter  as  ftyle ;  for  Co- 
lumella's is  not  very  remote  from  the  latin  of  the  auguftan  age. 
They  have  ufually  been  publifhcd  with  thp  ^*  Scriptores  de  r? 
ruttica." 
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COLUMNA  f Got),  2  native  af  Mcffma  in  Sicily,  followcA 
Edward  L  into  England^  on  his  return  froni  the  holy  land. 
About  the  year  1287  he  compiled  a  chronicle  in  36  booKS,  and 
wrote  feveral  hiftorical  trails  in  relation  to  England.  Colum* 
na*8  moll  curious  work  is,  The  hiftory  of  the  ficge  of  Troy^ 
in  latini  printed  at  Cologne  in  14779  4to.  and  at  Straibourg. 
i486,  fol.  T^hefe  editions  are  very  (carce,  asr  are  the  italian 
tranflations  I48i»  Venice,  in  foL  Florence  1610,  4 to.  but 
the  edition  of  Naples  i6c5,  4to.  is  not  fo  rare. 

COLUTHUS,  a  greek  poet,  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  llvc4 
under  the  emperor  Anallafms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  cei>« 
tury.  There  remains  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  Rape  of  Helcn» 
which  was  tranllated  into  french  by  M.  du  Molard^  in  1742^ 
with  notes.  Coluthus  lived  when  all  tafte  for  good  poetrj 
was  loft  ;  and  he  had  not  (Irength  of  genius  enough  to  reftore  it. 

COLWlL  (Alexander)  He  was  born  near  St.  Andrew\i 
ill  Fifefhire,  1620,  and  educated  in  the  univerCty  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  was  fettled  miniller 
at  Dyfart.  In  1662  he  complied  with  tlie  aft  of  uniformity^ 
and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  m 
the  r9om  of  Dr.  Leighton,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Dumblane. 
He  wrote  feveral  controverfial  tra£ls,  moil  of  which  are  now 
forgotten  ^  but  that  which  particularly  recommends  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  is  a  humorous  poem  intituled  **  Scotch, 
Hudibras,"  written  in  the  manner  of  Butler.  This  book  gave 
great  o&ence  to  the  prcfby terians,  but  dill,  although  little  known 
in  England,  yet  is  now  well  efteemed  in  Scotland.  lie  died  at 
Edinburgh,  1676,  aged  jfS.     , 

COMBEFLS  (Francis),  a  learned  dominican,  was  born  in 
1605 ;  and  didin^uiflied  greatly  by  a  penCon,  voluntarily  of* 
fered  to  him  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  an  encouragement  to 
publifli  new  editions  of  the  greek  fathers.  He  gave  an  edition  of» 
I.  Amphilocus,  Methodius,  Andreas  Crctenfis,  and  other  fmall 
works  of  the  greek  fathers.  2.  An  addition  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  greek  and  latin,  in  3  vols,  folio.  He  publiflied  aJfo,  3. 
The  five  greek  hiftorians  after  Thcophanes,  by  way  of  fupplc- 
ment  to  the  by zantine  hiftorians,  in  1  vol.  folio.  Thisisfaid 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  minifter  Colbert.  There 
arc  alfo  other  works  of  Combcfis,  who  died  in  1679;  **  con** 
fumed,"  fays  his  hiftorian,  "  by  the  aufterities  of  the  cloifter,  bj 
the  labours  of  the  .ftudy,  and  by  the  pains  of  the  ftone." 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  Encjland,  was  bx>rn  at  Wefterham  in  Kent,  1645.  His  pa* 
rents  3o  not  appear  to  have  been  of  confiderable  note ;  yet,  as 
it  feems,  were  of  ability  fufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  cdu'« 
cation.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native 
place,  and,  April  1659,  admitted  of  Siduey-Suflcx  college  in! 
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Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  nnd,  May  1666, 
l)ad  likcwifc  his  grace  for  M.  A.  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo 
created  D.  D.  between  1676  and  1679  •,  but  as  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  univerfity  regifters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that 
degree  conferred  on  him  at  Lambeth.  July  1(^771  he  was  made 
by  archbifliop  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York ;  and 
January  1684,  was  alfo  collated  to  the  pr^ecentorfhip.  Upon 
the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Granville,  he  was  nominated,  April 
1691,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William 
aind  queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
in  the  church  it  he  had  lived :  but  he  died,  Nov.  25,  1699,  and 
was  buried  at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  of  which  it  feems  he 
was  reftor. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  common-prayer,  as,  i .  A  fcholailical  hiftory  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  general  ufe  of  liturgies  in  the  chriftian  church  ^  to- 
gether with  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  David* Clarkfon's  late  difcourfe 
concerning  liturgies,  1690,  dedicated  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  2.  A  companion  to  the  temple  ;  or,  a  help  to  devotion 
in  tnc  ufe  of  the  common-prayer,  1679,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  A 
companion  to  the  altar.  4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  offices 
of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirmation,"  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Companion  to  the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tillotfon 
then  dean  of  Canterbury.  5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occasional  of- 
fices in  the  common-prayer,  namely,  matrimony,  vifitation  of 
the  fick,  burial  of  the  dead,  churching  of  women,  and  the 
commination.  6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of 
making  biihops,  priefls,  and  deacons,  1699,  8vo;  and  dedi- 
cated to  archbiihop  Tenifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the 
whole  common-prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgment  and 
excite  the  devoiion  of  fuch  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  1694,  Svo; 
and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark.  8.  Roman  for- 
geries in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firft  centuries  :  together 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  forgeries  and  errors  in  me  s^n-i 
nals  of  Baronius,  1689,  410. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D.  who  lived  in 
the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  born  in  Suflex,  Jan.  1575;  admitted  fcholnr  of  Tri- 
nity college,  May  1593;  chofcn  fellow  of  the  fame,  06h 
1597;  preferred  to  the  deaneiy  of  Carlifle,  Aug.  16305  and 
fwom  in  mafter  of  'i'rinity  college,  Oft.  1631.  In  1^2,  he 
was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and  deprived  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments;  and  died,  Feb  1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  "  An 
hiPiorical  vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,"  againft  Sel- 
dcn's  hiftory  of  tythes,  4to. 
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COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  celebrated  grammarian  and 
pToteftanc  divine,  was  born  in  Mpravia  in  1592.  Having 
ftudied  in  feveral  places,  and  particularly  at  Hcrborn,.  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  in  1614,  and  was  made  re£lor  of  z 
college  there.  He  was  ordained  minifter  in  16 16,  and  two 
years  after  became  paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulnec :  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  a  fchool  lately  cre£led  there. 
He  had  then  a  great  projcft  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  in* 
troduce  a  new  method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  pub« 
nOied  fome  cfTays  for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and  had  prepared 
other  pieces  on  that  fubjeft,  which  were  deftroyed  in  1621, 
when  the  Spaniards  plundered  his  iibiary,  after  havinrr  taken 
the  city.  The  rainifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  out- 
lawed by  an  tA\&,  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very 
hot  the  year  after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland^ 
and  taught  latin  there.  There  hepublifhed,  in  163?,  his  book 
intituled  "  Janua  linguanim  referata,"  or,  "  the  Gate  of  lan- 
guages unlocked  :"  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
uiough  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  **  I 
never  could  Jiave  imagined,"  fays  he^  ^  that  this  little  book, 
calculated  only  for  children,  (hould  have  met  with  univerfal  ap« 
plaufe  from  the  learned.  1  his  has  been  juftified  by  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned  men  of  different 
countries,  in  which  they  highly  congratulate  me  on  this  new- 
invention  ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfions  which  have  been  emu- 
loufly  made  of  it  into  feveral  modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not 
only  beeft  tranflated  into  twelve  european  languages,  namely, 
latin,  greek,  bohemian,  poliih,  german,  fwedifli,  dutch,  eng- 
Ii(h,  f renoh,  fpanifh,  italian,  hungarian ;  but  likewife  into  the 
aGa tic  languages,  as,  arabic,  turkifh,  perfian,  and  even  the  mo- 
gul, which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  halt -Indies." 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  that 
the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  1638,  and 
offered  him  a  commiflion  for  new  regulating  all  the  fchools  in 
that  kingdom  ;  which  offer  however  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept,  but  only  promifed  to  afTift  with  his  advice,  thofc  who' 
(hould  be  appointed  to  execute  that  commiflion.  He  then 
tranflated  into  latin,  a  piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native 
tongue,  concerning  the  new  method  of  inflrufting  youth,  a- 
fpecimen  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Panfophia 
prodromus,"  that  is,  "  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning." 
This  made  him  considered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the 
method  of  teaching ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  defired 
his  aiSflance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.  He  ar- 
rived at  London,  Sept.  1641,  and  would  have  been  received  by 
a  committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed  his  plan,  if  the 
parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much  with  other  matters. 

The 
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The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  England  {hewed  Comemui 
that  this  was  not  a  j  unsure  favourable. to  his  defigns;  he  went 
therefore  to  Sweden^  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de 
Gecr,  a  gentleman  of  great  merit,  who  had  the  public  welfare 
▼ery  much  at  heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Auguft  1742,  and  dif- 
courfed  with  Oxenftiern  about  his  method :  the  refult  of  which 
conference  was,  that  he  (hould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Frufiiay 
and  compofe  it.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  z 
confiderable  ftipend  upon  him,  by  which  means,  now  delivered 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  he  employed  himfelf 
wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods  for  thofe  who  inftru£led 

Jouth.  He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbing  in  this  ftudy,  after  which 
e  returned  to  Sweden  to  (hew  his  compoGtion.  It  was  ex-* 
amined  by  three  commiflioners,  who  declared  it  worthy  of  bet- 
ing made  public,  after  the  author  (hould  have  fini(hed  it.  He 
fpent  two  more  years  upon  it  at  dbing,  and  then  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Lefna.  In  1650  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court 
of  Sigifmund  Ragot(ki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania ;  where  a  con- 
ference was  defired  with  nim,  in  order  to  reform  the  method  of 
'teaching  in  fchools.  He  gave  this  prince  fome«pieces,  con- 
taining in(lru£iions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  maxims  laid  down  in  his  Panfophia ;  and,  during 
four  years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  plcafed  with 
regard  to  the  governmeilt  of  that  college.  After  this  he  re«> 
turned  to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  it  was*  burnt  by  the 
Poles  I  of  which  calamity,  as  we  (hall  fee  below,  Comenius 
was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.  He  loft  there  all  his  ma* 
nufcripts,  except  what  he  had  written  on  Panfophia,  and  on 
the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Silefia,  thence  to  Brandenburgh, 
afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to  Amfterdam  ;  where  ne 
met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that  he  was  tempted  to  con- 
tinue there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  printed  there, 
in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  his  Maecenas,  the  different  parts  of 
his  new  method  of  teaching.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and  di« 
vided  into  four  parts,  **  The  whole,"  fays  Bayle,  **  coft  the  au- 
thor prodigious  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet 
t)ie  learned  received  no  benefit  from  it ;  nor  is  there,  in  my 
opinion,  any  thing  pra£lically  ufcful  in  the  hints  of  that 
author.*' 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools  \  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revolutions^ 
the  ruining  of  antichrift,  the  millennium,  and  fuch  like  enthu- 
fiaftic  notions.  He  had  collefted  with  prodigious  care  the  chi- 
meras of  Kotterus,  thofe  of  Chriftiana  Poniatovia,  and  of 
Drabicius,  and  publiflicd  them  at  Amfterdam.  Thefe  chimeras 
promifed  miracles  to  thofe  who  (hould  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Pope.     Guftavus  Adolphus,  and 
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Chatrles  OuilaTUS,  kings  of  Sweden,  Cromwell  and  Ragotfkiy 
had  been  promifed  as  thofe  who  ihould  accomplifli  thofe  fplen^ 
did  prophecies  ;  to  which  however  the  event  did  not  correfpond. 
We  are  told  that  Comenius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
hinffelf,  at  lad  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France }  that  he  fent  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies^ 
and  inGnuated  that  it  was  to  this  moharch  God  promifed  the 
empire  of  the  world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecuted 
Chrift.  He  wrote  fome  books  at  Amfterdam ;  one  particularly 
igainft  des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.  Des  Marets  sia* 
fwered  him  furioufly  i  pretended  to  pull  off  his  mafk ;  repre-* 
fented  b:m  more  knave  than  fool ;  as  a  bite  and  (harper,  who^ 
under  reltgiou£«  and  other  fpecious  pretexts,  drained  the  purfes 
of  thofe  who  had  more  money  than  wit. 

Comenius  was  at  laft  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  a« 
we  leant  from  the  book  he  publiflied  in  1668  at  Amfterdam,  in- 
tituled, '*  Unius  neceflarii,  or,  **  Of  the  one  thing  needful :" 
in  which  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refolution  he  had  made^ 
of  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his  falvation« 
Ue  had  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  bufied  himfelf  fo 
mu(;h  about  the  tranfa£tions  of  Europe,  in  order  to  difcover  re- 
▼olutions  ;  for  it  was  this  which  made  him  an  enthufiaft.  He 
died  at  Amfterdam,  1671,  in  his  80th  year.  Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  falfity  of  his  propheciea 
with  regard  to  the  millennium  y  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 
begin  in  1672,  or  1673.  But  fuppofing  he  had,  does  any  one 
imagine  it  would  have  afFe£ted  him  ?  Not  it  indeed :  enthufiafiu 
is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can  rufSd  it,  or  put  it  out  of 
countenance.  Comenius  would  have  appeared,  as  in  fimilar 
fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly  in  company  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  as  before,  without  fearing  either  the 

Skes  or  the  ferious  reproaches  to  which  he  muft  be  expofed. 
e  would  have  fell  to  prophefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ttfual ;  and,  as  incredible  as  it  may  (eem,  the  people  would  ftill 
have  confidercd  him  as  a  prophet.  For  what  abfurdities,  what 
frauds,  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  to  dif- 
credit  the  man,  whom  the  vulgar,  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 
being  deluded,  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals  { 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt  on  the  fcorc 
of  hit  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he  muft 
9ito  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofing  him  to  have  any  feeling,  oa 
(everal 'other  accounts.  He  was  reproached  with  having  dono 
great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  banifhed  with  hin^ 
crom  Moravia.  Moft  of  them  had  fled  from  their  country  with 
coiifiderable  fums  of  money  j  but,  inftead  of  being  oeconomifts^ 
dief  fquandered  it  away  in  a  fliort  time,  becaufe  truly  Comenius 
prophefied  they  (hould  return  to  their  country  in  a  (hort  time : 
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by  which  means  however,  in  fpitc  of  all  his  projihetic  talent* 
they  were  very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.     He  was  alfo  accufea 
of  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Lef- 
na,  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  panegyric 
he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Gudavus  of  Sweden, 
when  he  invaded  Poland.     Comenius  proclaimed  him  in  a  pro- 
phetic manner  to   be  the  immediate  deftroyer  of  popery ;  by 
which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  became  extremely  odious  to  the 
toman  catholics  of  that  kingdom.     He  did  not  feem  to  be  unde- 
ceived when  the  king  of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againft  Den* 
mark;  for  he  made  him  a  fecond  panegyric,  wherein  he  con- 
gratulated him  no  lefs  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done 
upon  the  former.     It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guf- 
tavus  intended  to  deftroy  popery.     The  cIe<£lor  of  brandentlurgh 
acquainted  Richard  Cromwell,  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  had 
made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  the  proteftants ;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  "  Praeftantium 
&  cTuditorum  vironim  epiftolse,"  dated  Dec.  a8,  1658.    To  be 
fliort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants  of  Lefna  might 
think  their  deliverance,upon  the  bare  word  of  Comenius,  that  city 
was  furprifed  and  burnt  bv  the  poliQi  army  j  on  which  occafion 
Comenius  loft  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  his  library,  and  feveral 
works,  which  he  had  fpcnt  above  40  years  in  compofing      Part 
of  bis  apocalyptic  treatifes,  and  fome  other  pieces  relating  to  his 
Panfophia,  eicaped  the  flames ;  he  having  juft  time  to  cover 
them  in  a  hole  under  ground,  from  which  they  were  taken  ten 
days  after  the  fire  :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  let- 
ters nor  religion  had  fuftained  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice^  that  the  celebrated  ma- 
dam Bourignon  and  Comenius  had  a  moft  cordial  and  fpiritual 
efteem  for  each  other.  T  he  continuator  of  that  lady's  life  in- 
forms us,  that  Comenius,  being  upon  his  death-bed,  dcHred  her 
to  pay  him  a  laft  vifit,  faying  to  thofc  who  fpoke  of  her,  "  O 
where  is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing 
her  once  more  before  1  die.  All  the  learning  and  knowledge 
which  1  have  acquired,  are  only  the  productions  of  the  under- 
ftauding  and  reafon  of  man,  and  the  effed^s  of  human  ftudy : 
but  {he  is  poiTcfl'ed  of  a  wifdom  and  light,  that  proceed  imme- 
diately from  God  only,  through  the  holy  ghoft.'*  After  ftic 
had  complied  with  his  requeft  in  vifiting  him,  and  was  with« 
drawn,  he  faid  frequently,  in  the  highj^ft  tranfports  of  joy,  to 
thofc  who  came  to  fee  him,  "  1  have  feen  an  angel  of  God  j  God 
fent  me  his  angel  to-day."  He  died  fome  time  after  in  thtf 
grace  of  God,  as  J^Trs  Bourignon  did  not  doubt :  for  (he  •ften 
ttfed  to  fay,  that  ''(lie  had  never  known  a  man  of  learning 
who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  pofTefled  of  a  greater 
foirit  of  humiiitv,  than  Comenius." 
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COMIERS  (Claud  f),  canon  of  Embrun,  his  native  placc» 
died  in  1693,  was  profefTor  of  mathematics  at  P^ris,  and  was 
employed  fomc  time  on  the  Journal  desr  Savants.  The  chief  of 
his  works  are,  i .  The  new  fciencc  of  the  nature  of  comets.  2. 
A  difcourfc  on  comets.  3.  Three  difcourfes  on  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life.  I  hey  were  compofed  on  occafion  of  an  article  in 
the  Gazette  of  Holland  concerning  a  Louis  Galdo,  whom  it 
made  to  live  400  years.  They  are  curious  from  the  number  of 
anecdotes  they  contain.  4.  A  tratt  on  fpe£lacles  for  aflifting 
the  fight,  1682.  5.  A  treatife  on  prophecies,  vaticinations,  pre- 
didions  and  prognoftications,  againii  M.  Jurieu,  i^mo.  6.  A 
treatrfc  on  fpeech,  on  languages  and  writings,  and  on  the  art 
of  fecret  fpeaking  and  writing,  Liege  '691,  i2mo.  fcarce. 

COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hiftorian  in  the  way 
of  memoirs,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  1446.  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  fo  that  his  high  merit,  as 
well  as  iUuftrious  birth,  foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for  about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards 
feduced  to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  one  of  whole  max- 
ims of  policy  was,  to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were 
cither  able  to  promote  the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might 
any  way  be  made  fubfcrvicnt  to  his  own.  Comines  became  a 
man  of  vail  confequcnce  in  France,  not  only  from  the  counte- 
nance which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other 
great  connexions  aifo,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying 
into  a  noble  family.  Louis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fe- 
nefchal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  i^oiftou.  He 
employed  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
mnftcrly  and  fucccfsful  way  ;  and  Comines  lived  in  high  favouf 
and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  After  the  death 
of  Louis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  underwent  equal 
hardfliips  under  that  of  his  fucceffor  Charles  Vlil ;  for,  being  a 
foreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  prevailed  fo  far,  that  he 
was  imprifoned  at  Loches^  in  the  county  of  Berry ;  a  place 
where  pcrfons  accufed  of  high  treafon  were  ufually  committed. 
During  his  imprifonmcnt,  as  he  relates  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was 
«fcd  very  fevcrely ;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of 
his  wife,  removed  at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after, 
he  was  convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  fafiions 
againft  him ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful  that  no 
advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to  do  it 
himfelf ;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  well,  that,  after  a 
fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  was  difcharged.  He  infifted  much  upon  what  he 
had  done  both  for  the  kin^  and  kingdom,  and  the  favour  and 
bounty  of  his  mailer  Louis  XL     He  remonilrated  to  them, 

that 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through  avarice  or  ambition  i 
and  tliat  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to  have  enriched  himfelf, 
he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  as  any  man  of  his  con* 
4ition  in  France.  He  lay  three  years  in  prifon  ;  and  after  his 
releafe  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Rene  count  of  Pen- 
thieufe,  of  the  houfe  of  Bretac^ne.  This  daughter  h?.d  a  fon, 
who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's 
order,  duke  of  Eilampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities 
and  preferments  Philip  de  Comines  was  about  64  years  old 
when  he  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  in  1509; 
and  his  body,  being  carried  to  Paris,  was  interred  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Anguftincs,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  built 
for  himfelf.  In  his  profperity  he  had  the  following  faying  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth)  *'  He  that  will  not  work,  let  him  not 
cat :"  in  bis  adverfity  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  i  committed  myfelf  to 
the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  liorm/' 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  not  learned.  He  fpoke 
feveral  modem  languages  well,  the  german,  french,  andfpanilh 
cfpeeially ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  antientj  which  he  qfed 
to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was,  he  left  behind  him 
fome  *'  Memoirs  of  his  own  times,"  which  have  been  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all  good  judges  in  hif-- 
tory.  They  comnience  from  1464,  and  include  a  period  of  34 
years ;  in  which  are  commemorated  the  mod  remarkable  ac- 
tions of  the  tMTolaft  dukes  of  Burgtindy,  and  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VI il.  kings  of  France;  as  likewife  the  moft  confider- 
able  tranfaftions  in  £ngland,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
which  happened  within  that  period.  The  great  penetration 
and  judgment  which  Comines  hasihewn  in  thcfe  memoirs,  the 
€xten(ive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  wonderful  (kill  in 
unfolding  counfels  and  tracing  actions  to  ihcir  firft  fprings,  and 
the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  political  and  pliilofophical, 
with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up,  have  led  fome  to  imagine 
him  not  inferior  to  Livy,  and  the  ancient  chiefs  in  hi  (lory.  Ca- 
dierine  dc  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many 
heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qua« 
Itfication  not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  re- 
commend him  to  our  favour;  and  that  is,  the  great  impartiality 
?nd  refpedk  he  fhews  to  the  Englidi.  Whenever  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner ;  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as  cun- 
ning politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the  cha«« 
Ta£ter  of  being  a  generous,  bold  fpiritcd  people,  highly  com- 
mends our  conflitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  engllfli  nation.  Dryden,  in  his  life  of  ?!*• 
tarch,  has  made  the  hiilorian  fome  return  for  his  civilities  inf 
the  foUowitig  elogium :  ^<  Next  to  I'hucvdides,'*  favsthat  poet, 
,  '  "  ia 
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".in  this  kind  may  be  accounted  Polybius  among  the  Grecians ; 
Livy,  though  not  free  from  fuperilition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill- 
nature,  amongd  the  Romans ;  amongll  the  modern  Italians^ 
Guicciardijii  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial:  but  above  all  men ,  in 
my  opinion,  the  plain,  fincerc,  unaffected,  and  mod  inftructive 
Philip  de  Cdmines  among  it  the  French,  tliough  he  only  gives  his 
hiilory  the  humble  name  of  commentaries.  I  am  forry  I  can- 
not find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced  fome  com« 
mcndablc  hiftorians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefc.'* 

COxVlMANDlNUS  (Frkdebick),  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy 
1509,  and  d^fcendcd  from  a  very  noble  family,  was  famous 
for*  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  fciences.  To  a  vaft 
depth  in  the  mathematics,  he  joined  a  great  {kill  in  the  greek 
tongue  5  by  which  means  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranilate 
the  greek  mathematicians  into  latin  ;  and  indeed  he  publilhed 
and  tranflated  fevcral,  to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done 
that  good  office.  Fraiicis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was 
Very  converfant  in  thofe  fcjences,  was  a  very  afFeclionate  patron 
to  him  on.  that  account.  Commandinus  died  in  1575 ;  and 
Antonio  Toroneo  dcliyered  his  funeral  oration.  He  is  greatly 
applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  other  writers ;  and  he  juftly  de- 
fervcd  their  encomiums.  He  tranflated  and  iiluftrated  with 
notes  the  following  works:  i..Archimedis  circuli  dimcnfio} 
de  lineis  fpiralibus ;  quadratura  paraboles  ^  de  conoidibus  & 
fphxroidibus  y  de  arenas  numero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paulus 
Manutius  in  1^58,  iol.  2.  Ejufdem  Archimcdis  de  iis  quae  vc* 
huntur  in  aqua.  Bologn.  1505,  4to.  3.  ApoUonii  Pergxi  co- 
nicorum  libri  quatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus, 
&  commcntariis  Eutocii  Afcalonitte,  &c.  Bologn,  1566,  folio. 
4.  Ptolomxi  planifpherium,  Venet.  1558,  4to.  5,  Ejufdem 
de  analemmate  liber.  Romae,  1562,  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eu- 
clidis.  Pefaro,  1572,  folio.  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diftantiis  folis  &  lunsc.  Pefaro,  1575,  4to.  8.  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575,  4to.  9.  Machometes  iJagdedlnus 
de  fupcrficiorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  colletliones  mathematicae.     Pefaro,  1588,(01. 

The  publication  of  this  lail  work  would  have  been  dill  longer 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Urbino  ex- 
erted hiinfelf  vigoroufly  about  it.  For  Command inus's  two 
daughters  had  commenced  a  law-fuit  againft  each  other,  which 
would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as  Valerius  Spaciolus 
his  fon-in-law  owns.  Commandinus  publiflied  alfo  fome  books 
of  his  own  compofing;  as,  i.  De  centro  gfavitatis  folidorum. 
Bologn.  1565,  fol.  2.Horologiorumdefcriptio.  Romrr,  1^2,  &c. 

COMMELIN  (Jr.ROME),  a  celebrated  french  printer,  native 
df  Doiiay,  fettled  firil  at  Geneva,  afterguards  at  Heidelberg^ 
where  he  died  in  155^8.    He  was  a  Very  learned  fcholar  as  ap- 
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pears  by  all  the  editions  of  the  greek  and  latin  Fathers  which 
he  corrcfled,  and  to  which  he  added  notes  that  are  much  cf- 
tccmed.  He  printed  fince  1560,  in  Switzerland,  S.  Chryfoftomus 
in  Nov.  Teftamentum,  4  vols.  fol.  1596.  This  edition,  with  that 
of  the  old  teftament  printed  at  Paris,  makes  this  work  complete 
and  the  bed  edition.  He  took  up  his  rcHdence  at  Heidelberg  for 
the  convenience  of  turning  over  the  MSS.  in  the  palatine  li- 
brary. He  printed  many  other  books  5  thofc  without  h]^  name 
.arc  known  by  his  mark,  which  reprefents  Truth  fit>ing  iti  a 
chair.  ^ 

COMMERSON  (Philibert),  doftor  of  phyfic,  king's  bo- 
tanift,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpelicr,  was  born  at 
Chatilon  Ics  Dombes  near  Bourg  in  Breflc,  in  I727.#   He  dif- 
covercd  an  early  propenfity  to  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  hiftory,  which  he  purfued  with  unremitting  ardour ;  for 
after  fini(hing  his  academical  courfe,  and  during  his  refidence 
at  Montpelier  as  a  phyfician,  he  confulted  the  gratifying  his 
botanical  avidity,  more  than  either  decency  or  difcretion  al- 
lowed.    He  would  pluck  the  rareft  and  moft  precious  plants  in 
the   king's  botanic  garden  there,   to   enrich  his   herbal;   and 
when  on  this  account  the  direftors  of  the  garden  refufed  him 
admittance,,  he  fcalcd  the  walls  by  night  to  continue  his  depre- 
dations.    The  reputation  he  gained  during  a  refidence  of  four 
years  at  Montpelier,  was  fo  extenfive>  that  he  was  chofcn  by 
Linnarus  to  form  the  queen  of  Sweden's  colledion  of  the  rareft 
fiflies,  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  compofe  accurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  them ;  which  undertaking  he  executed  with  great  la- 
bour and  dexterity,  producing  a  complete  Ichthyology  2  vols. 
4to.  with  a  Diftionary  and  Bibliography,  containing  accounts 
of  all   the  authors  who  had  treated    that   branch   of  natural 
hiftory.     Among  his  various  produdions,  is  a  difTertation  inti- 
tled  "  The  Martyrology  of  Botany,"  containing  accounts  of  all 
the  authors  who  loft  their  Htcs  by  the  fatigues  and  accidents  in- 
cident to  the  zeal  for  acquiring  natural  curiofities ;  a  lift,  in 
which  his  own  name  was  deftined  to  be  inrolled.     Sometimes 
he  has  been  found  in  his  clofet  with  a   candle  burning  long 
after  funrifc,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  herbal,  unconfcious 
of  the  return  of  day ;  and  would  come  from  his  botanical  ex- 
curfions  in  a  piteous  condition,  torn  with  briars,  bruifed  with 
falls  from  rocks,  emaciated  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  after  many 
narrow  efcapes  from  precipices  and  torrents.     I'hefe  ardent  oc- 
cupations did  not  however  extinguifh  fcntiments  of  a  more  ten- 
der nature.    M.  Commerfon  married,  in  1 760,  a  wife,  who  died 
in  childbed  two  years  after ;  and  whofe  memory  he  prefervcd 
by  naming  a  new  kind  of  plant,  whofe  fruit  feemed  to  contain 
two  united  hearts,  "  Pulchcria  Commerfonia/*    He  arrived  at 
Paris  in  1764,  where  he.  became  conne&ed  with  all  the  learned 
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bctanifts,  particularly  the  celebrated  Juflleu ;  and  was  recom« 
tnended  to  the  duke  de  Praflin,  miniftef  for  the  marine  de- 
partment)  to  accompany  M.  Bougainville  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  The  duke  conceived  the  higheft  idea  of  his  merit 
from  the  (ketch  he  drew  of  the  obferVations  that  might  be  made 
relative  to  natural  hiftory  in  fuch  a  voyage ;  dnd  he  failed  ac« 
cordingly  in  1 766,  making  the  moft  induitriou!^  ufe  of  every  op- 
portunity to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  died  at.  the  Ifle  of 
France  in  17731  and  by  his  will  left  to  the  king's  cabinet  all 
his  botanical  collections,  which,  before  he  engaged  in  this  voy- 
age, amounted  to  above  200  volumes  in  folio )  thofe  made 
during  the  voyage,  together  with  his  papers  and  herbal,  were 
fefit  home  in  31  cafes,  containing  an  ineftimable  treafure  of 
hitherto  unknown  materials  for  natural  hiilory :  Meflrs.  Juffieu, 
D'Atibcnton,  and  Thouin,  were  commifQoned  to  examine  and 
arrange  them.  Among  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior  partd 
of  the  illand  of  Madagafcar,  M.  Commerfon  relates  in  his  let- 
ters, th^t  he  found  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  about  3^  feet  high,  called 
KimofTci  or  QuimoSe,  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  fome- 
what  paler  than  the  other  blacks^  but  with  intelledtial  facul- 
ties not  inferior  to  their  neighbours.  The  above  particulars 
are  derived  frbni  the  eulogy  of  M.  de  Lande  oh  this  famou^ 
botanid. 

COMMODIAfsfOS  of  Gaza,  a  chriftian  poet  of  the  iVtIi 
century,  is  the  author  of  a  latin  piefce,  intituled,  "  Infliitutiones." 
It  is  compofedin  the  form  of  verfcy.but  without  either  mea« 
fure  or  quantity :  only  care  is  taken  that  each  line  compfifes  a 
complete  fenfe,  and  that  it  begins  with  foiliething  like  an  acrof- 
tic.  It  lay  a  long  time  in  obfcurity  i  and  if  it  had  always  con- 
tinued fo,  no  lots  would  have  been  felt,  for  it  is  altogether  a 
barbarous  production.  Rigaltius  has  publiihed  it  in  his  edition 
bl  Cyprian,  and  Davies  at  the  end  of  Minutius  Felix. 

COMNENA  (ANNA)/an  accompli(hed  lady,  and  daughter  to 
the  greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  flouriChed  about  jii8| 
and  wrote  15  books  upon  the  lire  and  a£tiot\s  of  her  father, 
which  (he  called  "  The  Alexiad.'*  Eight  of  tliefe  books  were 
publiihed  by  Haefchelius  in  1610,  and  the  vtrhole  15  with  a  latia 
verfioii  in  1651 ;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in  1670^  the 
learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  tiotes  hiftorical  and  philologi-  ^ 
taL  She  has  reprefented  her  father  in  a  bettet  light  than  the 
latin  hiftorians  hate  done,  who  have,  alrhoft  all  of  them,  de^ 
fcribed  him  as  a  treacherous  and  diflioneft  man ;  and  for  that 
Kafon  has  been  accounted  i  very  partial  writer :  but,  as  VoC- 
fius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may  be  well  enough  compromifed 
by  only  fuppofing  that  the  latin  faiftorbns  have  fpoken  of  a  .greek 
emperor  le(s  favourably  than  thejr  oiight^  and  that  Anna  Com« 
aena  has  been  more  indulgent  to  t&  dhaiaClot  of  beorfai^ver 
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than  the  ftri£l  laws  of  hiftory  will  admit  of.  The  authors  of 
the  **  Journal  dcs  Sfavans,"  for  1675,  ^^^^  fpokcn  of  this  learn- 
ed and  accomplifhed  lady  in  the  following  manner.  "  The 
elegance  with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in  fifteen 
books  the  life  and  anions  of  her  father,  and  ,the  ftrong  and  elo- 
quent manner  with  which  (he  has  fet  them  off,  are  fo  much 
above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of  women,  that  one  is  almoft 
ready  to  doubt  whether  fhe  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofc 
books.  It  is  certain  that  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  ihe 
has  given  of  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fiegcs,  battles, 
the  refleftions  flie  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgment 
(he  paffes  upon  human  aflions,  and  the  digreflions  (he  makes 
on  many  occa(ions,  without  perceiving  that  (he  muft  have  been 
very  well  (killed  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, nay,  that  (he  muft  even  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  law, 
phytic,  and  divinity ;  all  which  is  very  rare  and  uncommon  in 
any  of  that  fex.'^ 

COMPrON  (Spencer),  only  fon  of  William,  (irft  earl  of 
Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  folc  daughter  and  hcirefs  of  fir 
John  Spencer  alderman  of  London,  was  born  in  1601.     He  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1616,  when  Charles  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Charles  I.  was  created  prince  of  Wales ;  with  whom 
he  became  a  great  favourite.     In  1622,  he  accompanied  him 
into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafter  of  his  robes  and  wardrobe  ;  and 
had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his  prefcnts,  which  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  computation,  to  64,0001.     At  the   coronation   of 
that  prince  he  attended  as  mafter  of  the  robes;  and  in  1639, 
waited  on  his  majefty  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots.     He 
was  lik^wife  one  of  thofe  noblemen,  who,  in  May  1641,  rcfolved 
to  defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  expreflcd  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  majeity's  royal  pcrfon,  ho- 
nour, and  eftate ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privilege  of  parliaments, 
and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft.     In  1642  he 
waited  upon  his  majefty  at  York^  and  cfpoufcd  his  caufe  hearti- 
ly; and  after  the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  appeared  in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him 
fignal  fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Northampton.     He  was  (lain,  March 
19,  1643,  in  a  battle  fought  on  Hopton-heath,  near  Stafford: 
for  though  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  much  of  their  artillery 
taken,  yet  his  lordfhip's  horfe  being  unfortunately  fhot  under 
him,  he  was  fomehow  left  cncompaffed  by  them.     When  he 
was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  colonel  of 
foot,  who  firft  came  up  to  him ;  notwithftanding  which,  after 
his  head-piece  was  ftruck  off  with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquet, 
they  offered  him  quarter.     But  he  refufed,  fa)ing,  "  that  h€ 
fcorned  to  accept  quarter  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels  as 

they 
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tKcy  were  :**  upon  which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  hal- 
bert  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head>  receiving  at  the  fame  time 
another  deep  wound  in  his  face,  The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver 
up  his  body  to  the  young  earl  of  Northampton,  unlefs  he  would 
return,  in  ejcchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners,  and 
cannon,  he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle  :  however,  at  laft  it  was 
delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in  Derby,  in  the 
fame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs  of  Shrewlbury. 
His  lordfliip  married  Mary,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Beaumont, 
knt.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  fons 
are  all  faid  to  .have  inherited  their  father's  courage,  loyalty,  and 
virtue  ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the  fixth  and  youngeft,  who  was  af- 
terwards bifhop  of  London,  we  fliall  fpeak  particularly  of  hitn 
in  the  next  article. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  the  fecoiid  earl  of 
Northampton,  juft  mentioned,  and  born  in  1632.  Though,  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  was  flain,  yet  he  received 
an  education  fuitable  to  his  quality ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
through  the  grammar-fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  in  164^.  He  continued  there  till 
about  1652  ;  and  after  having  lived  Come  little  time  with  his 
mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  Upon  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  11.  he  returned  to  England;  and  became  a  cornet  ia 
a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that  time  for  the  king's  guard : 
but  Toon  quitting  that  port,  he  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice 
of  the  church ;  aind  accordingly  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  created  M.  A.  Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining 
a  grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
he  was  admitted  canon-commoner  of  that  college,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1666,  by  the  advice  of  Dn  John  Fell,  then  dean  of 
the  fame.  He  poflefTed  at  that  time  the  rcftory  of  Cottenham 
in  Cambridgefliire,  worth  about  50PL  per  annum  i  and  in  1667, 
he  was  made  mafter  of  St.  Crofle'^  hofpital  near  Winchefter. 
On  May  24,  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-chyrch,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Heylin  deceafed ;  and  two  days  after  took  th^ 
degree  of  B.  D.  to  which,  June.  28  following,  he  added  that  of 
do£lor.  He  was  preferred  to  the  bifliopric  of  Oxford  in  De- 
cember 1674;  and  about  a  ye^r  after,  tranflatecj  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

As  foon  as  he  was  r;iifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  Charles 
caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council -,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  care  the  educating  of  his  two  niecCvS,  the  princef- 
fes  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he  difcharged  tp 
the  nation's  fatisfa£tion.  They  were  both  confirmed  by  hira 
upon  January  23,  1676.  They  were  both  likewife  married  by 
film ;  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  Willii^m  prince  of  OrangCj  Novenir 
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ber  4,  16775  the  youogcft,  Annc,  with  George  prince  of  Den- 
ijiark,  July  28,  1683.  The  firmnefs  of  thcfe  two  princefTcs  in 
the  proteftant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafurc,  to  their 
tutor  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  when  popery  came  to  pre- 
vail at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed  to  him  as  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  In  the  mean  time  he  formed  a  projccl  of  bring- 
ing the  diflTenters  to  a  fenfe  of  the  ncceflity  of  an  union  among 
Eroteftants  5  to  promote  which,  Ije  held  feveral  conferences  with 
is  own  clergy,  the  fubftance  of  which  he  publifiied  in  July 
1680.  He  further  hoped,  that  diflenters  might  be  the  more' 
0afily  reconciled  tp  the  church,  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  di- 
Vines  (hould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  M.  le  Moyne,  profeflbt  of  divinity 
^at  Leyden,  to  M.  de  T Angle,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  pro- 
teftant church  at  Charentbn  near  Paris,  and  to  M.  Claude, 
another  eminent  french  divine.  Their  anfwers  are  publifhed 
at  the  end  of  bifliop  Stillingflect's  "  Unreafonaljlenefs  of  Sepa- 
ration, 168/,"  4to;  where  we  find  them  all  agreed  in  vindi- 
cating the  church  of  England  from  any  errors  in  its  doftrine,  pr 
unlawful  impofitions  in  its  difcipline,  and  therefore  in  coh- 
<kmning  a  feparation  from  it  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable. 
Jjut  popery  was  what  the  bifhop  nipft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  i 
find,  while  it  was  gaining  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the 
lld*s  reign,  under  the  influence  of  James  duke  of  York,  there 
\ras  no  method  he  left  untried  to  ftop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
caufe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  afcended 
^e  throne:  when,  to. his  honour,  he  was  marked  out  as  thq 
firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury.  He  was  iipmcdiately  difmifled 
from  the  council-table;  and  on  December  16,  1685,  put  out 
from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  tp  which  place  he 
had  been  preferred  in  July  i^7S-  Further  occafions  v»ere 
ifought,  and  foon  found,  of  molefting  or-ruining  him  if  poflible. 
For  Dr.  John  Sharp,  reftor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  after^ 
iivards  Jirchbifhop  of  York,  having  in  fome  of  his  fermons  vin- 
dicated the  doftrine  of  the  church  of  England  againff  popery ; 
the  king  fent  a  letter,  dated  June  14,  1686,  to  bifhop  Compton, 
**  requiring  and  conimanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  Dr. 
Sharp  from  further  preaching  in  any  parifli  church  or  qhapel 
%vithin  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfaftion." 
In  order  to  uriderftand  how  Sharp'  had  offended  the  king,  it 
inuft  be  remembered,  that  king  James  had  caufed  the  direftions 
concerning  preachers,  publifliedin  1662,  to  be  now  reprinted  ; 
ind  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  direfted  to  the  archbiOiops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall,  March  5,  1686,  to 
prohibit  the  preaching  upon  controverfial  points ;  that  was,  in 
cflfedij  to  forbid  the  preaching  againft  popery^  which  Sharp  ha4 
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done.  The'bifliop  rcfufing  to  fafpend  the  doftor,  bccaufe, 
as  he  truly  alledged,  he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  wa» 
cited  to  appear,  Auguft  9,  before  the  new  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflion  :  when  he  was  charged  with  not  having  obfcrved  his 
raajefty*s  command  in  the  cafe  of  Sharp,  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  fufpend.  The  bifliop,  after  exprefling  fome  furprife,  hum- 
bly begged  a  copy  of  the  commiffion,  land  a  copy  of  his  charge  ; 
but  was  anfwered  by  chancellor  JefFerys,  "  That  he  fhould 
neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the  commiffion  :  neither  would 
they  give  him  a  copy  of  the  charge."  Thereupon  his  lordfhip 
defired  rime  to  advife  with  counfel ;  and  time  was  given  him  to 
the  16th,  and  afterwards  to  the  31ft  of  Auguft.  Then  his 
lordfliip  offered  his  plea  to  their  jurifdiftion  :  which  being  over- 
ruled, he  protefted  to  his  right  in  that  or  any  other  plea  that 
might  be  made  for  his  advantage  \  and  obferved,  "  that  as  a 
bifhop  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentic  and  univerfal  eccle- 
fiaftical laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  prccedently 
to  any  other  court  whatfoever."  But  the  ecclefiaftical  commit- 
Coners  would  not  upon  any  account  fuffer  their  jurifdidion  to 
be  called  in  queftion  \  and  therefore,  'in  fpite  of  all  that  his 
lordfhip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he  'was  fufpended  on  Sept^ 
6th  following,  for  his  difobedicnce,  from  the  fundion  and  exc-^ 
cution  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other' 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  during  his  majefty*s  pleafure. 

While  this  matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princefs  of  Orange 
thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  m  the  bifhop's  fa- 
vour: fo  ihe  wrote  to  the  king,  earneftiy  begging  him  tp  be 
gentle  to  the  biOiop,  who  ftie  could  not  think  would  offend 
willingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the  biftiop,  expreffiing  the  great 
(hare  uie  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen  into ;  as  did  alfo  the 
prince.  The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  princefs,  reflefting 
feverely  on  the  biftiop,  not  without  fome  ftiarpnefs  on  her  for 
meddling  in  fuch  matters.  The  biftiop  in  the  mean  time  ac- 
quiefced  in  his  fentence  ;  but  being  fufpended  only  as  a  biihop, 
and  remaining  ftill  whole  in  his  other  capacities,  he  made  an- 
other ftand  againft  the  king,  as  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  in  refufing  to  udmit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a 
papift,  into  the  firft  penfioncr's  place  in  that  hofpital.  While 
he  was  thus  fequeftered  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham  ;  and 
having  a  great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of 
curious  plants,  domeftic  and  exotic.  His  fufpenfion  however 
was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical,  injuft ice,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of^ 
it ;  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  coming  over,  the 
court  was  willing  to  make  the  biftiop  reparation,  by  reftoring 
him,  as  they  did  on  Sept.  23,  1688,  to  his  epifcopal  fundion, 
P^t  he  made  no  baftc  %o  refume  his  cbs^rge^  and  to  thank  the 
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king  for  his  rcftoration ;  which  made  fomc  conjcfturc,  and  af 
•was  afterwards  found  rightly  enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  t<| 
be  reftored  in  that  manner,  and  mat  he  knew  well  enough 
what  had  been  doing  in  Holland.  The  firft  part  the  bifliop 
z&td  in  the  revolution^  which  immediately  enfued,  was  the 
conveying,  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princefs  Anne 
of  Denmark  fafe  from  London  to  Nottingham  ;  left  (he,  in  the 
prefent  confufion  of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into 
France,  or  put  under  reflraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort, 
had  left  king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftrumental 
ts  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.  He  fir^ft  fet  his  hand 
to  the  affociation  begun  at  Exeter.  He  waited  on  the  prince 
of  Orange,  Dec.  219  at  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and,  in  their 
names  and  his  own,  thanked  his  highnefs  for  his  very  great 
and  moft  hazardous  undertaking  for  their  deliverance,  and  the 
prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion,  with  the  antient  laws 
find  liberties  of  this  nation.  He  gave  his  royal  highnefs  the  fa- 
crament,  Dec.  30 ;  and  upon  Jan.  29  following,  when  the  houfc 
of  lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  debated  the  important  queftion, 
f*  Whether  the  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by  a 
yegent  or  a  king  ?"  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifhops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  biOiop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who  made 
'  the  majority  for  filling  up  the  throne  by  a  king.  On  Feb.  14,  he 
was  again  appointed  of  the  privy-council,  and  made  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  from  both  which  places  king  James  had  removed 
him  :  and  afterwards  pitched  upon  by  king  William,  to  perform 
tlie  ceremony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,,  upon  April 
1 1,  1689.  The  fame  year  he  was  conflituted  one  of  the  com- 
mifTioners  for  revifing  the  liturgy,  wherein  he  laboured  with 
much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  diffenters  to  the  church  \  and  alfo 
I  in  the  convocation,  that  met  Nov.  21,  1689,  of  which  he  was 

prefident.     But  the  intended  comprehenfion  met  with  infupera- 
ble  difficulties,  the  majority  of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved 
[  not  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  dif* 

i  fenters ;  and  his  lordfbip's  ncft  complying  fo  far  as   the  dif* 

fenters  liked,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  Burnet'^ 
callip;;  him,  as  he  does,  ^^  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ilrangely 
wedded  to  a  party."  This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to 
thofc  who  confidcr,  that  churchmen  have  fpoken  very  coolly 
of  him  ever  Ance,  on  that  very  account :  and  that  even  his  op- 
pofing,  as  he  did,  the  profecution  againft  Sachevereil  in  17 10, 
declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  protefting  againft  feveral 
iftcps  taken  in  th?t  affair,  has  not  been  fufficient  to  wipe  out 
^he  gtiilt  of  complying  fo  far  with  the  diffenters  as  he  did. 
But  uich  is  generally  the  fate  of  thofe  who  aft  with  modera- 
tion and  prudence^  and  attempt  to  treat  men  as  reafonable 
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creatures:  riiey  arc  difliked  and  abufcd  by  the  unreafonablc, 
that  is,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  alorg  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with  the 
foreign  proteflaiit  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  in 
them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her  mode- 
ration toward's  them  5  as  appears,  not '  only  by  his  application 
to  le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  I'Angle  before-mentioned,  but 
aifo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  which  paffed 
between  his  lordflnp  and  the  univcrllty  of  Geneva,  in  1706. 
It  was  this  fpirit  of  moderation,  which  rciuierf  d  bifnop  Comp- 
ton  lefs  popular  with  the  clergy  \  who,  by  jt^aloulies  furmifed 
and  induflrioufly  propagated,  hindered  in  alJ  probability  bis  ad- 
vancement to  Canterbury,  which  niuft  othcrwife  have  follow- 
ed of  courfe,  coniidering  the  fervices  he  had  done^  and  the  in- 
tercft  he  always  retained  at  court.  Towards  tbc  clotc  ^i  his 
life,  he  was  atliicbed  with  the  ftone  and  gout;  which,  tuiatn;* 
at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftempers,  put  an  end  to  it  at 
Fulham,  July  7,  J  713,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  body  was  interred 
the  15th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diredlion  :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  tliat 
.**  the  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the 
dead  "  On  the  26th  "  a  fermon  on  the  occafion  of  his  mucli- 
lamented  death,"  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gooch,  lately  one  of 
his  domeHic  chaplains,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  mailer,  of 
Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  and  fince  bifhop,  fixlt  of  Norwich, 
then  of  Ely,  Over  his  grave  was  erefled  an  handfome  tomb,- 
furrounded  with  iron  rails,  having  only  this  (liort  infcription : 
^*  H.  Lend.  EI  MH  EN  Til  STATPn  mdccxiii."  That  is, 
^*  Henry  London.  Save  in  the  crofs.  171 3"  It  may  truly  be 
faid,  that  by  his  death  the  church  loft  an  excellent  bilhop  5  the 
kingdom,  a  brave  and  able  ftatefman ;  the  protcilant  reii};Jon, 
at  home  and  abroad,  an  ornament  and  refuge  5  ?nd  the  whole 
chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and  piety,  [e] 

[e]  What  few  things  he  puhlifhed  are  July  6,  r68o.     6.  A  third  letter,  on  coo. 

as  followi.     I.  A  trauflation  from  the  ita*  firmation,  aad  vtfuatioa  of  ihe  Tick,  1683^ 

lian,  of  the  life'of  Donna  Oiympia  Mai-  7,  A  fourth  lette^,   upon  the  f4fh  canon, 

dachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  April   6,    16K3.     8.  A  fifih  letter,  ujwn 

the  time  of  lanoccDt  X.  which  was  fronj  the  i  iSth  canon,  March  19,  r6S4..    9-  A 

the  year   1644  to    1655.     Lond.    1667.  fixth  letter,  upon  the   ijih  canou,  April 

a, 'A  tranflaiion  from  the  fiench,  of  tlie  iS,    1685.     They  were  all  rcpnntevlio- 

jefuiis  intrigues ;  with  the  private  inftruc-  gethcr  in  1686,  i2mo,  under  the  tirI'.;of 

tioos  of  that  fociety  to  their  emilTciries,  "  Upifcopjlia,  or  letters  of  the  right  rw-  . 

1669.     3.  A  treatife  of  the  holy  commu-  fatl^er  in  God,  Henry  lord  biftiop  of  I.on- 

nion,   1677^     4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  d<^n,  to  the  clergy  of  his  dioccfe."  There 

the   diocefe  of  London,  concerning  bap-  is  alfo,  ro.  Aleiierof  his  to  a  de ri^yman 

tifm,  the  lord's  fuppcr,  catcchifing,  dated  in  his  diocefe,  concerning  non-rcliiVauce  : 

4^pril  25,  1679.     5.  A  fccood  letter  coa-  written  foon  after  the  revolution,  znA  m, 

cerning  the  half-comin union,  prayers  in  fcrtcd   in  the  memoirs  of  the  life  ol   Mr. 

|a  unknown  tongue,  prayers  to  faints^  John  ICetUewcil. 
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CONANT  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  Oft.  i«, 

1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Dcvonfliirc.  He  was  educated  in  claf- 
£cal  learning  at  private  fchools.. and,  in  1626,  fent  to  Exeter 
college  in  Oxford,  He  foon  diftinguiftied  himfclf  for  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning-  j  by,  means  of  which  he  grew  highly 
in  favour  with  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  redor  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  king's  profeflbr  in  divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
feihion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  "  Conanti  ni- 
hA  eft  difBcile :"  an  excellent  pun,  which  cannot  well  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  englifli  reader.  He  took  his  degrees  regu- 
larly ^  and,  July  1633,  wa9  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
which  he  became  an  eminent  tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univer- 
fity ;  and  he  did  fo  in  1642.  He  retired  firft  to  Lymington,  a 
living  of  his  uncle's  in  Somerl^tihire ;  where,  his  uncle  being 
iled,  and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was 
conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aiTembly  of  divines  ; 
but  it  is  (aid  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or  at  leaft  very 
feldom,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he  never  took  the  covenant.  He 
c^terwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  *,  and  then  became  a 
domeftic  chaplain  to  lord  Chandos,  in  whofe  family  he  lived  at 
Harefield.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  this  fituation,  for  the 
bkt  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear  from  all  engagements  and 
icrapes  as  the  nature  and  fickle  condition  of  thofe  times  would 
H^nnit.  Upon  the  fame  motive  he  refigned  his  fellowlhip  of 
Exeter  college,  8ept.  27,  1647;  but,  June  7,  1649,  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  reftor  of  it  by  the  fellows,  without  any  applica- 
tion of  his  own.  ' 

In  a  very  (hort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he 
^as  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  public  employ- 
SHsnt  aeain ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what  was 
called  the  Engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within  the  time 
prefcri|)ed.  He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  confider  further 
of  it  \  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmitted,  but  under  a  declara- 
fioh,  fiibfcribed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  engagement,  which 
in  faft  enervated  that  inftrument  entirely.  The  terms  of  the 
engagement  were ;  "  You  fliall  promife  to  be  true  and  faith-* 
jFul  to  (he  commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  is  now  eftabli(hed 
without  kiyig  or  houfe  of  lords."  Conant's  declaration  before 
the  commi^oners,  when  he  took  the  engagement,  was  in  this 
ibrm  and  manner  :  *^  Being  required  to  fubfcribe,  I  humbly 
premife,  firft.  That  I  be  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve  of 
what  hath  been  done  in  order  unto,  or  under  this  pnsfent  go- 
vernment, or  the  government  itfelf :  nor  will  I  be  thought  to 
condemn  it ;  they  being'things  above  my  reach,  and  I  not  know- 
ing the  grounds  of  t)ie  proceedings.  Secondly,  That  I  do  not 
6  bind 
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find  myfelf  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 
Thirdly,  That  I  do  not  fo  hereby  bind  myfelf,  but  that,  if  God 
fliall  remarkably  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
jbc  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithftanding  the  prefenc  en* 
gagcment.  Fourthly,  In  this  fenfe,  aAd  in  this  fenfe  only,  I  6» 
promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  prefent  government,  as 
it  is  now  cftablifhed  without  king  or  houfe  of  lords.** 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge  fait 
/office  of  redor  of  Exeter  college  with  great  approbation ;  and, 
in  Dec.  1654,  became  divinity-profcflbr  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1657  he  accepted  the  impropriate  redory  of 
Abergely  near  St.  Afaph  in  Dcnbighfhire,  as  fome  fatisfa^ioo 
for  the  benefices  formerly  annexed  to  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  never  enjoyed-,  but  knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bifliopriQof  St.  Afaph,  he  immediately  quitted  it,  upon  the  re-, 
cftabliflimentof  epifcopacy.  0&,  19,  i657,hewa8radmittedvicc- 
phancellor  of  the  univerGty  5  which  high  dignity  he  held  till 
Auguft  5,  1660.  During  his  office  he  was  very  inftrumental 
in  procuring  INIr.  Selden*8  large  and  valuable  collettion  of  books 
for  the  public  library  j  and  had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a 
defign,  to  which  the  proteftor  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  cre£l- 
ing  a  kind  of  univerfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  li.  Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up 
to  London  attended  by  the  pro£lors  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  kine^  to  whom  he  made  a  latin 
fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verles  written  by  the  membew 
of  the  univerfity.  March  25,  1661,  the  king  iflued  a  commif- 
fion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of  common-prayer,  in  which 
Coriant  was  one  of  the  commiffioners,  and  aflifted  at  the  Savoy 
conferences :  but  after  this,  upon  the  paffing  of  the  aft  of  uni- 
formity, not  thinkihg  it  right  to  conform,  he  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  deprived  of  his  preferments ;  and  accordingly  his  redory 
pf  Exeter  college  was  pronounced  vacant,  Sept.  1,  1662. 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the  na- 
ture and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  fatif- 
fied,  and  he  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts  5  and  in  particular 
with  that  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him,  the  being 
re-ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo>  Sept.  28,  1670,  by  Rey- 
nolds biihop  of  Norwich ;  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in 
Auguft  1 65 1,  and  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many 
daughters.  Preferments  were  offered  him  immediately,  and 
the  fame  year  he  was  elefted  minifter  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  in  London  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  much  beloved,  he  chofc  rather  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  his  neighbours  to  remain  among  them.; 
and  Dr.  Simipn  Ford,  who  was  then  minifter  of  All-faints  in 
Northampton!  going  to  St.  Mary's  Aldermanbur^,  he  was  no- 
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minated  to  fuccccd  him.  It  ia  remarkable,  that,  Sept.  20,  i675# 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part  of  his  parifli, 
together  with  hb  church,  burnt  to  the  ground,  though  provi- 
dentially his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  1676,  the  archdeaconrjr 
of  Norwich  becoming  vacant,  the  bifliop  offered  him  that  pre- 
ferment,  with  this  fingular  compliment,  "  I  do  not  expedi 
thanks  from  vou,  but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will 
accept  of  it.  He  accepted  it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  dif- 
charged  the  oflBce  worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him. 
Dec.  3,  168 1,  he  was  inlialled  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
"Worcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  his  at  Exeter  college,  aflced  it  for  him  from  Charles  II. 
in  thefe  terms  :  "  Sir,  I  come  to  beg  a  preferment  of  you 
for  a  very  deferving  perfon,  who  never  fought  any  thing  for 
htmfelf :"  and  upon  naming  him,  the  king  very  kindly  con- 
fented»  In  1686,  after  his  eyes  had  been  for  fome  time  weak, 
lie  loft  his  fight  entirely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  March  12, 
1693,  when  he  was  in  his  86th  year.  He  was  buried  in  his 
own  parilh  church  of  All-faints  in  Northampton,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  eredcd  over  him  by  his  widow,  with  a  fuitable  in- 
fcriptiort. 

He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  extcnfive  learning ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the  ori- 
ental languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fyriac,  yet 
few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publiflied  fix  volumes 
of  his  fcFmon$:  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated  by  himfelf  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Northampton ;  the  fecond,  after  his  death, 
in  1697,  by  John  bifliop  of  Chichefter ;  the  third  in  1698,  the 
fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by  the  fame  editor ;  the  fixth 
in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M,  A*  principal  of  Magdalen-h41 
in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew),  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  bred 
to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  made  any 
great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to  London,  in  com* 
pany  with  a  Mr.  Stirling,  to  feek  his  fortune  ;  and  finding  no- 
thing fo  profitable,  and  fp  likely  to  recommeild  him  to  public 
notice,  as  writing  politics,  he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for 
the  government.  There  goes  a  ftory  of  him,  however,  but  wc 
will  hope  it  is  not  a  triie  one,  that  ne  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
who  was  embarked  in  the  fame  ;}dventurp,  for  the  fake  of  mak- 
ing their  trade  more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  inte- 
rciisi  the  one  to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Upon  which  they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe  by 
lots,  when  it  fell  to  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Stirling  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  clergyman 
in  Maryland.  Concanen  was  for  fonie  time  concerned  in  the 
^  Briiifh"  and  "  London  Journals/*  and  a  paper  called  M  Tl^e 
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Spcculatift/*      In  thefc  he  took  occaGon  to  abufe  not  only 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  naturally  the  objefl:  of  it,  but  alfo 
Pope  y  by  which  he  procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.     In  a 
pa-nphlet  called  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Profound,"  he  dealt 
very  unfairly  by  Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  ill 
not   only  frequently   imputing   to  him  Broome's  vcrfes   (for 
v/hich,   fays  he,  he  might  feem  in  fome  degree  accountabky 
haring  correfted  what  that  gentleman  did),  but  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.     To  this  extraordinary  piece 
fomebody  humoroufly  caufed  him  to  take  for  his  motto,  **  Dc 
profundis  clamavi."     His  wit  and  literary  abilities,  however, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
through  whofe  interefl  he  obtained  the  poft  of  attorney-general 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  office  he  filled  with  the  utmoft 
integrity  and  honour,  and  to  the  perfeft  fatisfaftion  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  near  17  years ;  when,  having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  he  was  defirous  of  pafTmg  the  clofe  of  his  life  in  his  na- 
tive country ;    with  which   intention  he  quitted  Jamaica  and 
came  to  London,  propofing  to  pafs  fome  little  time  there  be- 
fore he  went  to  fettle  entirely  in  Ireland.     But  the  difference 
of  climate   between  that  metropolis  and  the  place  he  had  fo 
long  been   accuftomcd  to,  had  fuch  an  effe£l  on  his  conftitu- 
tion,  that  he  fell  into  a  galloping  confumption,  of  which  he 
died  Jan.  22,   1749,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  original  poems,  which, 
though  fmall,  have  confiderable  merit;  and  for  one  play,  in« 
tituled   "  Wexford  Wells."     He  was  alfo  concerned  witn  Mr. 
Roome   and  other  gentlemen  in  altering  Richard  Broome's 
**  Jovial  Crew"  into  a  ballad  opera,  in  which  ihape  it  is  now 
frequently  performed.     Concanen  has  feveral  fongs  in  **  The 
Mufical  Mifcellany,    1729,"  6  vols.     But  a  memorable  letter 
addreflcd  to  him  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  perhaps  be  remember- 
ed longer  than  any  writing  of  his  own  pen. 

CONClNI,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  marflial  d'An- 
cre,  was  born  at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  raifed  from 
a  common  notary  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  came  into  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  with  Mary  de  Medicis, 
wife  of  Henry  the  great,  and  was  then  only  gentleman  in  or- 
binary  to  that  princefs ;  but  he  was  afterwards  made  her  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe,  bought  the  marquifate  of  Anpre,  enjoyed  ma- 
ny confiderable  pofls,  and  was  firft  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, and  marflial  of  France,  by  the  influence  his  wife,  Eleonora 
Galigay,  had  over  the  queen :  but  he  abufed  all  thefe  favours  ; 
he  difpofed  of  the  finances  and  employments,  filled  the  army 
and  cities  with  his  creatures,  and  wanted  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  government.  This  made  h?m  many  enemies,  and 
created  great  troubles.  De  Luines  perfuaded  Louis  XIII.  that 
5  the 
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tibe  owij  ihethod  to  ftop  his  ambition,  and  put  a  period  to  the 
difordcr  of  the  ftatc,  wad  to  finifli  his  cxiftence.  Accordingly 
:i  commiflion  was  given  to  Vitry,  one  of  the  captains  of  die 
life*guard,  who  executed  it  on  tlie  draw-bridge  of  the  Louvre^ 
April  24,  1617,  with  fevcral  piitol-fliots.  His  body  was  aftcr- 
vards  ignominioufly  ufed  by  the  populace ;  the  parliament  de* 
dared  him' guilty  of  treafon,  fentenccd  his  wife  to  lofe  her  hcad# 
and  declared  their  fon  ignoblcj  and  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  kingdom. 

CONDAMINE  (Charles  Marie  dk  la),  chevalier  dc 
St.   Laaiare,   member  of  a  great  number  of  academies,  well 
known  by  the  reputation  of  bis  travels,  which  were  indeed 
wonderfully  extenfive,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701.     He  begaii 
bis  journey  to  the  eaft  very  young ;  and  after  having  coaded 
along  the  (hores  of  Africa  and  Afia  in  the  Mediteranean,  he 
was  choien,  in  1736,  to  go  with  M.  Godin  to  Feru^  for  the  pur* 
pafe  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  equator* 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  he  furmounted  in  this  expedition 
are  almoft  incredible  1  and  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  periffied 
by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  his  companions,  M.  Seniergues. 
1  he  libcrtinifm  and  arrogance  of  this  young  man  had  fo  much 
irritated  the  inliabitants  of  new  Cuenc^a,  that  they  rofe  tumuU 
tuouily  agatnft  the  travellers ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  rell»  the 
offiinder  was  the  only  vi£lim.    On  his  return  home,  la  Con* 
famine  made  a  vifit  to  Rome,  where  pope  Benedict  XIV.  made 
bim  a  prefent  of  his  portrait,  and  granted  him  a  difpenfacion  to 
marry  one  of  his  nieces.     Our  philofopher  perhaps  thought 
that  the  company  of  an  amiable  and  fenfible  woman  would 
much  alleviate  the  infirmities  to  which  he  v/as  fubje£t.     At 
the  age  of  55  he  married  this  niece.     By  his  great  equanimity, 
bis  lively  and  anoiable  difpoGtion,  he  was  the  deHght  of  all  that 
<~Jknew  Iiim.     Two  days  before  his  death  he  made  a  witty  coup- 
let on  the  furgical  operation  that  carried  htm  to  the  grafve  ^ 
andy  after  having  recited  this  couplet  to  a  friend  that  came  to 
fee  him,  "  You  muft  now  leave  me,  added  he ;  I  have  tw& 
letters  to  write  to  Spain  ;  probably  by  next  poil,  it  will  be  toa 
late."     La  Condamine  had  tlie  art  of  pleafing  the  learned  by 
the  concern  he  fhewed  in  advancing  their  interefts,  and  the 
ignorant  by  the  talent  of  perfuading  tliem  that  they  under^ 
ftood  what  he  faid.     Even  the  men  of  fa(hion  fought  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  full  of  anecdotes  and  fingular  obfervations, 
adapted  to  amufe  their  frivolous  curiofity.     However,  he  was^ 
tiot  without  his  defers.     He  was  apt  to  lay  too  much  ftrefy 
en  trifles.    His  inqui(]tivenefs,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  tra- 
vellers, rendered  him  indifcreet :  in  him  it  was  a  real  paffion, 
to  which  he  facrificed  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life.    Eager  af- 
ter fame,  he  loved  to  multiply  his  coirefpondeucas  and  the 
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vMtU  they  occafion.  There  were  few  men  of  any  note  miA 
whom  he  had  not  intimacies  or  difputes,  and  fcarcely  any 
journal  in  which  he  did  not  write.  Replying  to  every  criticy 
and  flattered  with  every  fpecies  of  praife,  he  defpifed  no  opi- 
nion of  him,  though  given  ty  the  moft  contemptible  feribbler. 
Such  is  the  pi£lure  of  him  as  drawn  by  the  marquis  de  Con* 
dorcet.  Among  his  moil  ingenious  and  valuable  pieces  are 
the  following:  i.  Diilance  of  the  tropics^  London^  1 744.  2. 
£xtra<rt  of  obfcrvations  made  on  a  voyage  to  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  1745.  3.  Brief  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  inte- 
rior of  fouth  America,  8vo.  1745.  4.  Journal  of  the  voyage 
made  by  order  of  the  king  to  the  equator ;  with  the  fupple* 
ment,  2  vols.. 410.  1751,  1752.  5.  On  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox,  lamo.  1754.  6.  A  letter  on  education,  8vo.  7.  A 
fecond  paper  on  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  1759.  8. 
Travels  through  Italy,  i2mo.  1762.  9.  Meafure  of  the  three 
firft  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  fouthern  hcmifphere,  4to* 
1 75 1.  The  ftyle  of  the  different  works  of  la  Condamine  is 
fimple  and  negligent ;  but  it  is  ftrefwed  with  agreeable  and 
lively  ftrokes  that  fecure  to  him  readers.  Poetry  was  alfo 
one  of  the  talents  of  our  ingenious  academician ;  his  produc- 
tions of  this  fort  were,  Vers  de  focietc,  which  is  full  of  humour; 
and  pieces  of  a  loftier  ftyle,  as  the  difpute  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  and  others,  tranflated  from  the  latin  poets ;  the  epiftle 
from  an  old  man  &c.  He  died  the  4th  of  February  1774,  in 
confequence  of  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  herma^  with 
which  he  had  been  affli£led. 

CONDER  (John),  D.  D.  tvas  born  in  Cambridgefhire 
17 '4j  and  educated  in  London  under  the  late  Dr.  Ridgley,  an 
eminent  diflenting  minifler.  His  firft  fettlement  was  at  6am« 
bridge,  where  he  had  a  confiderable  congregation  ;  but  having 
written  an  eflay  on  the  importance  of  the  minifteri^l  chara6^er 
in  the  independent  line,  he  was  in  1755  j)Iaced  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Mile-End,  fmce  removed  to  Hommer- 
ton.  In  1 76 1  he  fucceeded  Mr  Hall  in  the  paftoral  office 
in  the  meeting  on  the  pavement  near  Moorfields,  where  he 
Continued  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death  1781,  aged  67. 
Befides  the  eflay  above  mentioned,  he  hath  in  print  feveral  fcr- 
mons  on  public  occafions. 

CONDILLAC  (Stephen  Bonnot  de),  of  the  French  aca-* 
demy  and  that  of  Berlin,  .abbe  de  Mureauxj  preceptor  of  the 
infant  don  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
the  prefent  century,  and  died  of  a  putrid  fever  at  his  ellate  of 
Flux  near  Baugenci,  the  2d  of  Auguft  i:'8o.  Strong  fenfc, 
found  judgement,  a  clesr  and  profound  knowledge  of  meta- 
phyfics,  a  well  chofen  and  extenlive  reading,  a  fedate  charafter, 
manners  grave  without  aufterity,  a  ftyle  rather  fententious,  a 

greater 
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jpreater  facility  in  writtng  than  in  fpeaking,  more  philofopljf 
th.i(i  fcnfibility  and  imagination ;   form  the  principal  features 
in  ti.c   portrait  of  the  ubbJ  de    Cohdillac.     A    colledion    in 
3'  vcl..    I  2mo.  under  the  title  of  his  works,  contains  his  eflay  on 
the  origin  of  human   fciences^    his  trcatifc  of  fenfations,    his 
treiti.'e  of   fyftcmsj   all   excellent  pt^rformnnccs,  replete  with' 
jull,    lu:uinou3  ami   novel  ideas,  written  with  precifion,  deeply 
comldcicd,   and  in  wdiich  the  philofophic  llyle  feems  perfeftly 
natural  to   the  av.tiior.     His  courfe  of   Study,  i6  vols.    i2mo. 
1776,   compofed    for   the   inflruclion  of  his  illufhrious  pupil, 
is  equally  dcTcrving  of  praifc.     Whenever  he  either  rcafons,  or 
difculFtrs,  or  purfucs  morality  and  politics  amid  the  revolutions 
of  empires,   it  is  highly  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader:  but 
in  the  hillorical  part,  othcrwifc  well  executed,  and  full  of  new 
views,  there  often  feems  a  want  of  \Varmtli  and  vivacity,  and  a 
ftyle   more  piclurefque.     This  bock,  which  breathes  the  lln- 
cerefl  philantl.ropy,  and  the  moft  ardent  dcfire  of  rendering 
the  fovereigns  of  the  earth  beneficent  and  their  fuhjefls  hanpy, 
is  not  compofed  in  that  a.Te£ling  and  piercing  ftyle  aflumtd  by 
Fenelon  for  reaching  the  fame  end.     Kis  narration  is  feeble^ 
dry  and  trite.     We  have  alfo  by  him  :  Commerce  and  govern- 
ment confidered  in  their  mutual  relations,  i2mo.  a  book  which 
bas  been  decried  by  anti  oeconomitls,  though  containing  a  great 
number  of  objefts  well  confidcred  ;  but  it  might  have  been  as 
veil  if  the  author  had  not  laid  down  certain  fyftems  on  the  com- 
merce of  grainy  that  he  had  given  his  principles  an  air  lefs  pro- 
found and  abftradled,  and  that  on  thofe  matters  that  are  of 
moment  to  all  men,  he  had  written  for  the  perufal  of  all  men. 
It  is  obfcrved  in  feme  of  the  abbe  Condillac's  works,  that  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  thought  it  not  his  duty  to 
conceal  iu    A  man  who  underflocd  fo  well  to  analyfe  and  cal- 
culate ideas,  ought  to  havcknown  exactly  how  many  new  ones 
he  had,  and  that  knowledge  might  have  excufed  his  vanity. 
He  has  alfo  been  cenfured  for  having,  in  his  treatife  of  Senfa- 
tions,  eftabliflied  principles  from  which  the  materialifts  have 
drawn  pernicious  concluficL»s  j  that  in  Iiis  courfe  of  ftudy^  he 
has,  like  an  incompetent  judge,  condemned  fcveral  flights  of 
Boileau,  by  fubmitting  poetry,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  free, 
irregular,  and  bold,  to  ihe  rules  of  geometry.     But,  if  he  has; 
adopted  fomc  of  the  opinions  of  modern  philofophy,  it  is  no 
lefs  true  that  he  has  frequently  tempered  them  by  a  moderate 
chara^ler  and  a  mind  devoid  of  enthufrafm. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  CoN-FU-TSEE,  the  celebrated  chinefe  phi- 
lofophcr,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at  prcfent 
the  province  of  Chan  1  ong,  in  the  2 1  ft  year  of  the  reign  of* 
Ling  van,  the  23d  emperor  of  the  race  of  Tchcou,  551  years- 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  He  w^as  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras 


^oti%f  arid  little  liefore  Socnites.  He  was  but  tKree  yeita 
old  when  he  loft  his  father  Tcho  leang '  hi^  who  had  eojoted 
the  higheft  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Lon|^  %  but  left  no  other 
inheritance  to  his  fori,  except  the  honour  of  defcending  from 
Ti  ye,  the  a7th  emperot  of  the  fecond  rate  of  the  Chang.  Hii 
motl\er,  whofe  name  was  Ching^  and  who  fprung  originally 
from  the  illuftrious  family  of  thd  Ten^  lived  21  ^ears  after  the 
death  ot  her  hufband.  Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge 
by  degrees,  as  children  ordinarily  do,  but  feemed  to  arrive  at 
ralfon  and  the  perfedi  ufe  of  his  faculties  almoft  From  hi&  in^ 
fancy.  He  took  no  ddlight  m  playing,  running  about,  and 
fuch  amufements  as  were  propet  for  his  age  :  he  had  a  gravd 
and  feriotts  deportment,  which  gained  him  refpeAi  and  plainly 
foretold  what  he  would  bne  day  be;  Btit  what  diftinguifhea 
him  moft,  was  his  unexampled  and  exalted  piety.  He  ho- 
noured his  relations  -,  he  endeavoured  in  all  things  to  imitate 
his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  in  China^  and  a  moft 
holy  man :  and  it  was  obfervable,  that  he  never  ate  any  thing^ 
but  he  proftrated  himfclf  upon  the  ground,  arid  offered  it  firlt 
to  the  fupreme  Lord  of  heaven*  One  day,  while  he  was  a 
child,  he  heard  his  grandfather  fetch  a  deep  figh ;  and  going 
up  to  him  with  many  bowings  and  much  reverence,  **  May  1 
prefume,'*  fays  he,  "  without  lofing  the  refpedl  I  owe  yoiL  to 
inquire  into  the  ocdafion  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that 
your  pofterity  ihould  degenerate  from  your  virtuei  and  difiio* 
nour  you  by  their  vices.**  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
head,  fays  Coum'^tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you  learnt;  td 
fpeak  after  this  manritt  ?  **From  yourfelf,'^  replied  Confucius  1 
*'  I  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak  $  and  I  have 
often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by  his  Irirtue  fup- 
port  the  glory  of  hb  anceftors,  does  nrit  dcfcrve  to  bear  their 
name.''  After  his  grandfather's  death,  he  applied  hihifelf  to 
Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated  do£tor  of  his  time ;  and|  under  the  di- 
te£iion  of  fo  great  a  mafter,  foon  made  a  furprifing  progrefs  in 
antiquity,  which  he  confidered  as  the  fource  from  whence  all 
genuine  knowledge  was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  zn^ 
tients  very  nearly  coft  him  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  16  years  of  a^e.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  about 
the  chinefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high  qualityi  who  thought 
them  obfcure,  and  not  Worth  the  pains  of  fearching  into, 
**'rhe  books  y«i  defpifc,"  fays  Confuciusi  "  are  full  of  profound 
knowledge^  which  is  not  to  be  attained  btit  by  the  wife  ztiA 
learned  :  and  the  rieople  would  think  cheaply  of  then),  could 
they  comprehend  tnerii  of  themfelves.  This  fubordination  o^ 
fpirits,  by  which  the  igriorant  are  dependent  upon  'the  know- 
ing, is  very  ufeful^  and  even  necefTary  in  fociety.  Were  all 
families  equally  rich  and  equdly  fyowerfuL  tbert  cduld  QOtTulH 
Vol.  IV.  O  fift 
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.fift  any  fpri?!  of  governxncnt  5^  but  there  would  happen  a  jcjt 
'.ftrangcr  diforder,  if  mankind  were  all  equally  knowing,' vrf. 
Icvery  one  would  be  fbr  governing,  and  none  would  thint 
,themfclves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,*'  added  Confucius, 
'"  an  ordinary  fetlow  made  the  fiimfe  obfervation  to  me  about 
,the  books  as  yoli  have  done,  and  from  fuch  a  one  indeed  no- 
.' thing  better  could  be  expefled  :  but  I  wonder  that  you,  a  doc- 
,  tor,  fliould .  thus  be  found  fpcaking  like  one  of  the  lowed  of 
.the  people/'  This  rebuke  had  indeed  the  good  efiect  of  filenc- 
ing  the  maildarih,  afid  bringing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of^he 
.learning  of  his  country  ;  yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  a»it 

*  came  rrom  almV^ft  a  boy,  that  he  would  have  revertged  it  by 
violence,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 

.  At  the  age  of  19  years  he  took  a  wife,  who  brought  him  a 
fori,  called  Pe  yu.    /niisfon  died  at  50,  but  left  behind  him  a 

^fon  called  Tfou^tfe,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  ap- 

i  plied  himfelf  emircly  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  by  his  merit 
arrived  to  the'  higlielt  offices  of  the  empire;     Confucius  was 

'content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  long  as  Ihe  lived  wfth  him-, 
arid  never  kept  a*ny  concubines,  as  the  cuii:om  of  his  country 

*  would  have  alldwecl  him  to  have  done,  becaufe  he  thought  it 
;  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.     1  fay  fo  Fong  as  fhe  lived  with 

him  ;  for,  it  feems,  he  divorced  her  after  iome  time,  and  for 

*  no  other  reafon,  fay  the  Chincfc,  but  that  he  might  be  free  fron\ 
all  incumbrance*  and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  ta  propagate 
his  philofophy  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  23, 
when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  ami  cufloms  of  his  country, 
he  began  to  projeS  a  fcheme  for  a  general  reformation.     A;ll 

*  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  empire  depend  upon  the  emperor  -, 
but  then  every  province  was  a  diflinft  kingdom,  which  had  its 

E articular   laws,   and   was   governed  by  a  prince  of  its  ov;n. 
[ence  it  often  happened  that  the  imperial  authority  was  net 

*  fuflicient  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and 
'  allegiance ;  but  cfpecially  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love 
"  of  pleafurc,  and  a  general  diffolution  of  manners,  prevailed  in 
'  all  thofc  lirtfe  courts. 

Confucius,  wifely  perfuaded  that  the  people  could  never  be 
^  happy,  fo*  Tong  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  falfc 

*  policy  (hould  reign  in  this  'manner,  refolved  to  preach  up  a 
;  fevere  morality  ;  and   accordingly  he  began  to  enforce  tempe- 

*  ranee,  juftxce,  and   other  Virtues,'   to   infpift^  a  contempt  of 

*  riches  and  out^^rd  pomp,  to  excite  to  magnanimity  and  a 
..  greatniefs  of  foul,  which  (hould  riiakc  n^n  incapable  of  dilTi- 
'  iriiilation  and  infincerity  •,  and  ufed  all  the  means*  he  could 

*  think  o(,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a  life  of  pleafurc  to 
*'  a  ilfe  •£  reafon.    H&  wa$  evety  where  known,  and  as  univer- 
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fally  beloved.  ^  HU  cxtcnGvc  knowle<lge  and  great  wifdpm  footi 
made  him  knSwn :  his  integrity  and  tne  fplcndour  of  his  \it* 
tucs  made  him  beloved.  Kings  were  governed  by  his  counfcls* 
and  the  people  revetericed  him  as  a  faint.  He  was  ofi«red 
feveral  high  otiices  in  the  niagiftracy,  which  he  fometlmes  ac- 
cepted ;  but  never  from  a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was 
not  at  all  concerned  td  gratify,  but  always  With  a  view  of  re-, 
forming  a  corriipt  (late,  and  amending  mankind  ;  ^or  he  never 
failed  to  refign  thofe  offices,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  h^ 
could  be  no  longer  ufeful  in  thetn.  Thus,  for  inftince,  he  Was 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Loui 
his  own  native  country  j  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  chaifgd 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  altered.  He 
correfted  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mercantile  Way,  and 
reduced  the  weights  and  meafurcs  to  their  proper  ftandard^ 
He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candour  amongft  the  men,  and  ex- 
horted the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  By 
luch  methods  he  wrought  a  general  reformation,  and  eftabliihect 
every  where  fuch  concord  and  unanimity,  that  the  whole  king- 
dom feemcd  as  if  it  were  but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealoUSi  They  eafily 
perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fUch  a  man  as 
Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  powerful ;  finc^ 
nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flourifh  more  than  good  order  among 
the  members,  and  an  exaft  obfervance  of  its  laws.  Alatnie^ 
Sat  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  aflcmbled  his  miniftets  to  confidet  of 
methods  which  might  put  a  ftop  to  the  career  of  this  new  go^ 
vernment ;  and,  after  fomc  deliberations,  the  following  cxpe^ 
dient  was  refolved  upon.  .  They  got  together  a  great  numbet 
of  young  girls  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  had  been  inftfufted 
from  theit  infancy  in  finging  and  dancing,  and  Were  perfe6tly 
miRrefTes  of  all  thofe  charms  and  accomplifhments  which 
might  plcgfc  and  captivate  the  heart.  Thefe,  lindet  the  pre- 
teict  of  an  embaflV,  they  prefcnted  to  the  kin^  of  Lou,  and  to 
the  girandees  of  h(s  court.  The  ptefent  was  joyfully  received* 
and  had  its  defired  effect.  The  afts  of  good  government  were 
immediately  negleftcd,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  xo- 
Venting  new  pleafufes  for  the  entertainment  bf  the  fair  ftraa- 
gers.  In  (hort,  nothing  Was  regarded  foi*  fome  months  but 
feafting,  dancing,  fliows,  &c.  and  the  eourt  was  entitely  dif- 
folved  in  lu.^ury  and  pleafure.  Confucius  had  forefeen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the  refufal  of 
the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delufion 
they  were  fallen  into,  and  td  bring  them  back  to  reafon  and 
their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  pfoved  inefFe£tual :  there 
was  nothmg  to  be  doni  :  and  the  femity  of  the  philofophcr, 
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whether  he  would,  or  not,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
Overbearing  fafliion.of  the  court.  Upon  which  he  immediately 
quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the  fame  tim?  from 
his  native  country ;  to  try  if  he  could  find  in  other  kingdoms, 
minds  and  difpontions  more  fit  to  relifli  and  purfue  his  maxin^s. 
He  pafled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon, 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when  rebellion,  wars  and  tu- 
njults  raged  throughout  the  empire.  Men  had  no  time  to 
liften  to  his  philofophv.  They  had  even  lefs  inclination  to  do 
it ;  for,  as  we  have  laid,  they  were  ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
yoluptuous.    Hence  he  often  met  with  ill  treatment  and  re- 

!»roachful    language,  and    it    is  faid   that  confpiracies  were 
brmed  againft  his  life :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  his  ne* 
gled:  of  his  own  interefts  had  reduced  him  to  the  extremeft 

{poverty.  Some  philofophers  among  his  contemporaries  were 
0  aiFeded  with  the  terrible  ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufti* 
cated  themfelves  into  the  mountains  and  deferts,  as  the  only 
places  where  happinefs  could  be  found  ^  and  would  have  per- 
iuaded  Confucius  to  have  followed  them.  But,  ^M  am  a 
man,"  fays  Confucius,  '^  and  cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the 
fociety  of  men,  and  confort  with  beads.  Bad  as  the  dmes  are» 
I  (hall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for  in  virtue  arc 
aU  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  embrace  it,  and  fub- 
mit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws,  they  would  not  want 
t^e  or  any  body  elCe  to  inftru£l  them.  It,  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,,  firft  to  perfe£k  himfelf,  and  then  to  perteA  others. 
Human  naturcx"  faid  he,  '*  came  to  us  from  heaven  pure  and 
perfect ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  ignorance,  the  pafTions,  and 
f  vil  examples  have  corrupted  it.  All  confifts  in  reftoring  it  to 
its  primitive  beauty  -,  and  to  be  pcrfe£l,  we  muft  re*afcend  to 
^at  point  from  wnich  we  have  fallen.  Obey  heaven,  and  fol- 
low tn0  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.  Love  your  neighbour 
as  yourfelf.  Let  your  reafon,  and  not  your  fenfes,  be  the  rule 
of  your  conduft :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to  think  wifely,  to 
/peak  prudently,  and  to  behave  yourfelf  worthily  upon  all  occa- 
Cons." 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn  him- 
jfelf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about  and 
do  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among  mankind 
in  general.  He  Had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims  and  ex- 
amples of  their  antient  heroes,  Yao,  Chun,  Tu,  Tifchin  tang, 
Vcn  fan.  To  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revived  in  the  per- 
fon  of  this  great  man.  We  ihall  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
.lie  pro£elyted  great  numbers,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to 
his  perfon.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  at  leaft  3000;  7  a  of 
'if horn  were  diftinguifhed  above  the  red  by  their"  fuperior  ac« 

tainmcnts. 
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talnmentSy  and  10  above  them  all  by  their  compiehenfive  view 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  p&ilofophy  and  doAriiie$; 
He  divided  his  difciples  into  four  elafles,  who  applied  themrelveft 
to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy>  each  according  to  his 
particular  diftindiion.  The  firft  clafs  were  to  improve  their 
minds  bv  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts  by  virtue :  and 
the  moft  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  T&ij  Ac  kien,  Gen  pe 
micou^  Chung  kong.  Yen  yuen*  The  fecond'  were  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  reafoning  jufUy^  and  of  compofing  elegant  and  per- 
fuafive  difcourfes :  tne  moft  admired  among  thefe  werci  Tfai 

'  ngo,  and  Tfou  kong.  The  ftudy  of  the  third  clafs  was,  to  learn 
the  rules  of  good  government,  to  give  an  idel  of  it  to  the  man- 
darins, and  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  public  offices  with  honour: 
Gen  yeu  and  Ki  lou  excelled  herein.  The  laft  clafs  were  con* 
cerned  in  delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  coneife  and 
poliflied  ftyle  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe,  Tfoa  yeu  and 
Tfou  hia  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  10  chofen  difciples 
were,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchool. 

He  fcnt  600  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  reform  the  manners  ot  the  people  j  and,  not  fatisfied  with 
benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made  frequent  refolutions 
to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  do£lrlne  to  the  fartheft  parts 
of  the  world.  Hardly  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  purity 
of  his  morality.  He  feems  rather  to  fpeak  like  a  do£^or  of  ^ 
revealed  law,  than  a  man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law 
of  nature  afforded  him :  and  what  convinces  us  of  his  fin* 
ccrity  is,  that  he  taught  as  forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept. 
In  (hort,  his  gravity  and  fobriety,  his  rigorous  abiMnence,  his 
contempt  of  riches,  and  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods 
of  this  lifci  his  continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his 
anions,  and,  above  all,  that  modefty  and  humility  which  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  grecian  fages  ;  all  thefe  would  al« 
mofl  tempt  one  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofopher 
forihed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpircd  by  God  for  the  re^^ 

.  formation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry 
apd  fuper(tition,  which  was  about  to  overfpread  that  particular 
part  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fecretly  three  years,  and  tO 
have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  forrow.  A  few  days 
before  his  laft  illnefs,  he  told  his  difciples  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the  fight  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  :  "  The  mountain,'^  faid 
he, ''  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is  demoli(hed,  and  the  fages 
arc  all  fled/'  }ih  meaning  was,  that  the  edifice  of  perfeiftion^ 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  raifc,  was  entirely  overthrown. 
He  began  to  langui(h  from  that  time  j  and  the  7tb  day  before 
his  death,  "  The  kings,**  faid  he,  **  rejck^  my  maxims  j  an4 
Cqc^  1  am  no  logger  i^feful  on  the  c^^r^h,  I  may  as  well  ^ave 
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It."*  After  thcfc  worda  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  enq 
pS  fcven  days  expired  in  the  sifms  of  His  difciples^  in  his  j^d 
year.  Upon  the  fiyft  hearing  of  his.  death,*  Ngai  cong,  who 
.then  reigned  in  the  kjngdopi  of  Lou,  copld  not  refrain  from 
teara :".  "  The  Tien  is  not  (atisfied  with  me,"  crjed  hei  *'  Gncc 
5t  has  taken  away,  Confuciust"  ^n  rcalitjF,  Y'ife  men  are  preciouj 
^Ifts,  ylth  which  heaycQ  bfefles  the  Ip^rth  ;'  and  their  worth  i^ 
ocver.Ib  well  knowp^  as  when  tbe'y;  are  taken  away.  Confuciu$ 
was  Timcnted  by  the  whole'.emplrej  which  from  that  very  nio- 
xnent  began  to  nonour  hi'm  as  )  faint  v  and  eftablifhed  (uch  a 
veneration  for  his  meipory,  as  will. probably  laft  for  ever  in 
thofe  parts  qf  the  world.  Kings  hav^  built  palace^  for  him  in 
all  the  provinces,  whither  the  learned  go  at  certain  times  to 
pay  him  homage.  There  arc  to  be  feen  upon  feveral  edificcSj 
j^ifed  in  hpi«>nr.of.him.,  ihfcrip;ions  in  large  charaf^ers,  "  To 
*thc  great ^pafter.''  "To  the  head  do^or."  "  To  the  faint." 
'^  1  b 'the  teacher  of  emperors  and  kings."  They  built  hi? 
fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio  fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su, 
>yhere  he  was  wpnt  to  aflemble  his  difciplcsj  and  they  havp 
Cnce  inclofed  it  with  walla,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  thi» 
yery  day.  . 

Confucius,  did  not  truft  ^Uogether  to  the  memory  of  hi$ 
dlfcipjes  for  ^he  prefervation  of  his  phllofophy  j  but  compofed 
tevcral  books :  and  though  thefe  books  we're  greatly  admired 
for  the  doflrinea  they  contained,  and  the  fine  principles  of 
morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  unpjjralleled  mode  fly  of 
this  phiiofopher,  that  he  never  affiimcd  the  lead  honour  about 
them  He  ingenuoufly  confefled,  that  the  doclrine  was  not  his 
own,  but  was  much  more  antient;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  colleft  it  from  thofe  wife  legidators  Yao  and  Chun, 
who  lived  1500  years  befo^pe  him.  Thefe  books  arc  held  in 
he  highefc  efteem  and  veneration,  becanfe  they  contain  ^11  th^f 
ie  had  collecled  relating  to  the  antient  laws,  which  arc  looked 
jupon  as  the  jtiqII  pcrfefk  rule  of  government.  The  number  of 
Xhefe"  claflical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  feems  they  arc 
called,  is  four.  The  firft  is  intituled,  "  Ta  Hio,  the  Grand 
Science,  or  the  School  of  the  Adults."  It  is  this  ^hat  beginn^r^ 
onght  to  ftudy  firft,  becau(b  it  is,  ?s  i^  were,  the  porch  of 
the  temple  of  wifdpm  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  the  care  we 
ought  to  t^ke  in  governing  ourfelv^s.,  that  wc  may  be  able 
afterwards.to  govern  others:,  and  of  perfeyerance  in  the  chief 
good,  Y:hich.,' according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  conformity  of 
614'r  ^flion^  to  fight  reafon.  The  author  calls  this  book  "  Ta 
jHiQ,  or  the  Grand  Science,"  becaufc  it  was  chiefly  defigued  for 
princes  and  grandees,  who  ought  to  govern  their  people  wifely. 
?*  'I  he  >YliQle  fclence*  qf  pririces,"  fays  Confucius,  **  confifts  in 
fultlvating''and  perfedlmg  the  reafonable  nature  they  have  re- 
5  ^  ccived 
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cclvcd  from  Tien,  and  in  reftoiing  that  light  and  primitivfe 
clearnefs  of  judgment,  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcurod 
\>Y  various  paffionSj'that  it  may  be  arterwards  in  a  capacity  to 
labour  the  perfeftions  of  others.  To  fucceed  then/*  fays  he, 
"  we  fhould  begin  wiihin  ourfelves ;  and  to  this  end  it  i^ 
neceflary  to  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  t6 
gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evilj  to  determine  the  wiB 
toward  a  love  of  this  good,  and  an  hatred  of  this  evil :  to  prc^ 
fcrve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the  manners  according 
"to  rcafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  renewed  himfelf,  thert  win 
be  lefs  difHculty  in  renewing  others :  and  by^this  means  Con* 
cord  and  union  reign  in  families,  kingdoms  are  governed  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws,  and  the  whole  empire  enjoys  peace  and 
tranquillity." 

The  fecond  clafliCal  or  canonical  book  is  called  "  Tchon^j" 
Yong,  or  the  Immutable  Moan ;"  and  treats  of  the  mean  which 
ought  to  be  obferv'ed  in  all  things.  Tchong  (ignifies  meafjs\ 
and  by  Ydng  is  underdood  that  which  is  conftant,  eternal,  im- 
mutable. He  undertakes  to  prove,  tliat  every  wife  man,  and 
chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  j,dverning  the  world,  ftiould 
follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  eidence  of  virtue.  He  .enters 
upon  his  fubjetfl  by  defining  human  nature,  and  itspaffionsj 
then  he  brings  feveral  examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  filial  duty,  which  are  propofed  as  fo  many  pattern^ 
to  be  imitated  in  keeping  this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  fhewsj 
that  this  mean,  and  the  practice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true 
path  which  ^  wife  man  (liould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the 
higheft  pitch  of  virtue. — ^The  third  book  '•  Yun  Lu,  or  Jthc 
Book  of  Maxims,"  is  a  coileftion  of  fententious  and  moral 
difcourfes,  and  is  divided  into  20  articles,  containing  only  qucf- 
tions,  anfwers,  and  fayings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples,  on 
virtue,  good  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenthi 
article  excepted,  in  which  the  difciples  of  Confucius  particularly 
defcribe  thl:  outward  deportment  of  their  mafter.  There  arq 
fome  maxims  and  moral  fentences  in  this  collection,  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  fevcn  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  always 
been  fb  much  'admired. — The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea  of  s^ 
perfefl:  government  •,  it  is  called  **  Meng  Tfee,  or  the  Book  of 
Mentius-,''becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the  claflical  and 
canonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work  cf  his  difciple 
Mentius.  To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two  others,  which 
have  almoft  an  equal  reputation ;  the  firft  is  called  "  Hiao 
King,''  that  is,  "  of  Filial  Reverence,"  arid  contains  the  an* 
fwers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  concerning 
the  refp'v'cb  which  is  due  to  parents.  The  fecond  is  called 
<*  Sias  Hio,"  that'isj  "  the  .Science,  or  the  School  of  Children  5 
which  is-*!  cdlleftion'of  fentences  and  examples  taken  frort 
**'•  O  4  antient 
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untient  and  modern  authors.  They  who  would  h^re  a  perfe^ 
Iwowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  latin  tranflav 
tion  of  father  Noel,  one  of  the  moft  antient  miflionaries  of 
China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  171 1. 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi« 
lofopher,  without  mentioning  one  moft  remarkable  particulat 
idating  to  him,  which  is  this  s  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  pains 
be  had  taken  to  eftablifli  pure  religion  and  found  morality  in 
ih^  empire,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  innocent  occaGon  of  their 
corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China,  that  when  Con^ 
/ucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  philofo* 
phy>  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  he  modcilly  declined 
^e  honour  that  was  done  him,  and  faid,  that  *<  he  neatly  fell 
fliort  of  the  moft  perfed  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in  the 
sveft  the  moft  holy  was  to  be  found.'*  Moft  of  the  miilion? 
^rtes  who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  Confucius 
foreiaw^the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  meant  to  predict 
it  in  this  fliort  fentence;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impref- 
fion  upon  the  learned  in  China :  and  the  emperor  Mimtiji 
^ho  reigned  65  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched 
with  this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream*  in  which 
he  (aw  the  imaee  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  tha( 
\ic  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they  had  found  him, 
juid  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his  writings.  The 
perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring  to  venture  farther^ 
went  a-flxore  upon  a  little  iiland  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea» 
where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  .Fohi,  who  had  infe£ted  the  In« 
^les  with  his  do^nes  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Con- 
fucius. This  they  carried  back  to  China,  together  with  the 
metempfychofis,  and  the  other  reveries  of  this  indian  philofo-i 
pher.  Tiie  difciples  of  Confucius  at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newljr 
iniported  do£irines  with  all  the  vigour  imaginable  (  inveighing 
]|rehemently  againft  Mimti,  who  in^oduced  diem,  and  denounce 
\ng  the  judgment  of  heaven  on^fuch  emperors  as  (hould  fupport 
^em.  But  all  their  endeavoui^  were  vain ;  the  torrent  bore 
hard  againft  them,  and  the  pure  reiig^n  and  found  morality  of 
Confucius  were  (009  corrupted,  and  in  a  m,anner  overwhelmed, 
by  the  prevailing  idolatries  sind  fuperftitions  which  were  in^ 
troduced  witix  the  idol  Foh}. 

CONGR^VE  (Wixxxam),  an  engFifli  dramatic  writer  an^ 
poet,  was  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Staflfbrdfliire,  and 
born  in  1672.  Some  have  ma^e  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upon 
the  authority  of  his  friend  Southern ;  but  it  feems  reafonable 
|o  believe  mx.  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms  him  ta 
}iave  been  born  in  England.  Jacob,  fpeaking  in  his  preface 
fi  the  communications  he  had  received  from  living  authors^ 
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|ia&  this  paflage ;  "  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Congrcvc 
for  bis  free  and  early  communication  of  what  relates  to  himfelfi 
as  well  as  his  kind  direftions  for  the  compofing  of  this  work  :* 
which  vork  being  publilhed  in  Congreve*s  lifetime,  and  no  ex- 
ception made  to  the  account  given  of  himfclf,  renders  Jacob** 
authority  in  this  cafeindifputable,  Whac  led  Southern  and  otherf 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  Congreve's  being  carried  int6 
Ireland  when  he  was  very  ;  oung ;  for  his  father  had  there  a 
command  in  the  army}  and  afterwards  became  fteward  in  the 
Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of  himfelf  and 
family  in  that  kingdom.  Congreve  was  fent  to  the  fchool  olF 
Kilkenny}  and  thence  to  the  univcrfity  of  Dublin  -,  where  he 
acquired  a  p^rfe£l  (kill  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature* 
A  little  after  the  revolution  in  1^88,  he  was  fent  over  to  Lon^ 
don,,and  placed  in  the  Middle-temple:  but  the  law  proving  too 
dry  for  him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  and  continue^ 
to  purfue  his  former  ftudies.  His  firft  produdion  as  an  au- 
thor, was  9  novel,  which,  under  the  afTumed  name  of  Cleophil^ 
he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Levefon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
**  Incognita,  or  Love  and  duty  reconciled.'*  Vivacity  of  wit, 
fluency  of  ilyle,  and  ftrength  of  judgment  are  (hewn  in  this 
work  i  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  confider  it  as  the 
^rft- fruits  of  a  youth  of  17.  It  has  been  faid,  that  at  the 
bottom  it  is  a  true  hittory ;  and  though  the  fcene  is  laid  in 
luly,  yet  the  adventures  happened  in  England.  As  he  did  no^ 
then  think  proper  to  own  this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatevef 
reputation  he  gained  by  it,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a 
few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  he  applied  himfelf  to  dramatic  compofition,  and 
wrote  a  comedy  called  **  The  Old  Bachelor  j"  of  which  Dry- 
den,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  faid,  **  that  he  never  faw 
fuch  a  firft  play  in  his  life ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which  proceeded  not  from  the  au^ 
thor's  want  of  genius  or  art,  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  ftage  and  the  town.''  Dryden  revifed  and  corref^ed 
it;  and  it  was  a£led  in  1693.  The  prologue,  intended  to  b^ 
.  fpokcn,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  ;  the  play  was  admirably 
performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe,  that  Con- 
greve was  thenceforward  confidered  as  the  prop  of  the  declining 
ftage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poefy.  It  was  thi| 
play,  and  the  very  fingular  fuccefs  that  attended  it  upon  the 
ftage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs,  which  recommende<|  its 
author  to  the  patrpnage  of  lord  Halifai^ :  who,  being  defirous 
(o  place  fo  eminent  a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tranquiliityl 
made  him  immediately  one  of  thp  commiflioners  for  Hcenfing 
hackney-coaches  ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the 
fine-office  i  and  the  office  of  a  conimiflioner  of  w^ne  licenfes, 
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worth  600I.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  after  fuch 
encouragement  as  the  town,  and  eveii  the  critics,  had  given 
him,  he  ihould  quickly  make  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftage^ 
and  accordingly,  the  year  after,  he  brought  on  "  The  Double 
Dealer."  This  play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended 
by  the  beft  judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laft  ; 
the  caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of 
the  performance  ;  for  regular  j^omeily  was  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  clpfe  of  this  year,  Congreve  wrot^ 
a  pattoral  on  that  occafion,  intituled,  "  The  mourning  mufe  of 
Alexis  j"  which,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  elegance,  and  corre£l- 
nefs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
our  language.    In  1695  he  produced  his  comedy  called  "  Love 
for  Love,"  which  gained  him  much  applaufe  \  and  the  fame 
year  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addrcfling 
to  king  William  an  ode  **  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur ;"  in 
which  he  fucceeded  greatly.     After  having  eftablifhcd  his  re^ 
putation  as  a  comic  writer,  he  had  a  mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy  j 
and,  in    1697,  his  **  Mourning  Bride"  wds  afted  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Llncoln's-inn  Fields.     Few  plays  had   raifed  higher 
cxpeftations,  and  fewer  had  anfwered  them  ;  in  ftort,  it^  was 
jiot  poflible  for  any  thing  to  be  better  received.     His  attentiv)n 
was  now  called  off  from  the  tlieatre  to  another  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to 
ixim.     His  four  plays  wc^rc  attacked  with  great  ftiarpnefs  by 
that  zealous  reformer    of  the    ftage,    Jeremy  Collier  5    who*, 
without  any  pity  for  his  youth,  or    confideration  of  his  fine 
parts,  fell  ui'on  him,  not  as  a  dull  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous 
and  pernicious  writer.     The  truth  is,  and  it  mull  be  ovvned^ 
he  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays  \  and  Collier 
attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.     An  anfwer  was  ne- 
ceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given  ;  which,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  juftify  him,  (hews    however   great  modefty  and 
wit.     It  was  printed  in  1698  \  and  the  title  of  it  is,  "  Amend- 
ments of  Mr-  Coliier*s  falfe  and  imperfect  citations,  &c.  from 
the  Old  Bachelor,  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love,  Mourning 
Bride*     By  the  author  of  thofe  plays."     In  this  apology  for 
his  own  condu£t,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it'  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence^  excellence,  or  ufe  of 
play^. 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  him  fom^ 
diftafte  to  the  Ilage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought  on  atiother  co- 
medy, intituled,  "  The  Way  of  the  VVorld;"  of  which  it  gave 
fo  tuft  a  pi£lure,  that  the  world  fecmed  lefolved  not  to  bear  it: 
Thus  completed  the  difguft  of  our  author  to  the  theatre  ;  upoit 
which  the  celebrated  critic  Dc'ftnis,  though  not '  very  famaus 
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for  either,  faid  a  very  fine  and  a  very  kind  thing,  "  that  Mr^ 
Congrcve  quitted  the  ftjige  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with 
him."  This  play  however  hj^s  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  adj^ 
verfaries,  and  is  now  jullly  efleemed,  as  n)u<;h  as  it  deferv^s  t^ 
|>e.  He  amufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  cooipofing  original  poem^ 
and  tranilations,  which  he  colle£led  in  a  volume,  and  publi{he4 
in  17 10,  when  Swift  dcfcribes  him  as  "  never  free  ftom  th^ 
gout;"  and  "  ahnpft  blind  j"  yet  amufipg  hipifclf  with  writing 
;i«Tatler." 

He  had  a  fine  tafle  for  muGc  as  well  as  poetry;  as  appear^ 
from  his  "  Hymn  to  Harmony  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilis^'s  day^ 
;i70i,'*  fet  by  Mr.  John  Eccks,  his  great  friend,  to  whoip  h^ 
was  alfo  oblifijcd  for  fetting  feveral  of  his  fongs.  His  early  acr 
quaintance  with  the  great  had  procured  him  an  c?fy  and  inde- 
pendent ilation  in  life,  4:0  which  it  is  very  rare  that  either  true 
genius  or  literary  merit  of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  :  and 
this  freed  him  from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  public  favoui^ 
anv  longer.  He  was  (till  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  il- 
luftrious  patrpns ;  ^nd  as  he  never  mifled  an  opportunity  of  pay-| 
ing  his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  tlie  other  he^nd  he  alway^ 
(hewed  great  regard  to  pcrfons  of ,  a  lefs  exalted  ftation,  who 
had  been  ferviceabl?  to  him  on  his  entrance  Into  public  life..  .  Ho 
wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  Southern's  tragedy  or 
OroonoHo;  and  we  learn  f^om  Dryden  himfelf,  how  mucn  he 
was  obliged  to  his  ^^Hiflance  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil-  H^ 
contributed  alfo  the  eleventh  fatire  to  the,  tranflation  of  "  Juve- 
pal,"  publiflied  by  that  great  po^t,  and  wrote  fome  excellent 
vcrfcs  on  the  tranflation  of  Perfius,  performed  by  Drydei^ 
^lone. 

The  beft  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafe 
and  retirement  J  but  towards,  the  end  of  it,  he  was  much  af- 
Jided  with  gout,  which  brought  on  a*  gradual  decay.  It  was 
for  this,  that  in  the  fuipmerof  17  "2  8,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the 
henefitpif  the  waters,  where  he  had  the  niisforturie  to  be  over- 
turned in  his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  paiil 
in  his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  a  rife  from'  fome  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and  more  i 
^nd  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-ftreet  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  19. 
1729.  Qn  the  26th,  his  coftffe  lay  in  (late  in  thp  Jcrufalem 
chamber;  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  tarried  with  great 
folemnity  int;o  Henry  Vllth'si  chapel  at  Weftminfter,  and  after- 
wards interred  in  the  abbey.  1  Tlie. pall  was  fupported  by  the 
^uke  of  Bridgewater,  earl  of  Godolp^iin,  lord  Cobham^  lord 
Wilmington,  the  hon.  George'  Beiicelcy,  efq.  and  brigadicl' 
l^eneral  Churchiil ;  and  colonel  .Congccve  followed  as.  chiejF 
|i)ourner.  Some  time  -affer^  a  neat  and  elegant  monument 
•*.  ^       '  wag 
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wa»  erc£lcd  to.bis  memoryy  by  Henrietta  duchef&  of  Marlbo* 
rough  [f]. 

It  has  been  obfenred  of  Congrcvc,  that  no  man  ever  pafled 
through  life  with  more  cafe  and  lefs  envy  than  he.  No  change 
of  miniftries  zfkStcd  him  in  the  leaft,  nor  was  he  ever  removed 
from  any  poft  that  was  given  him,  except  to  a  better.  His 
]>Iace  in  the  Cuftom-houfe^  and  his  office  of  fecretary  in  Ja- 
maica,  are  faid  to  have  brought  him  in  upwards  of  1200L  per 
annum  ^  and  though  he  lived  fuitabiy  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet  by 
Lis  ceconomy  he  raifcd  from  thence  a  competent  eftate.  He 
was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  ne- 
ver involved  in  any  of  their  quarrels^  nor  did  he  receive  frdm 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  dlftafte  or  dif&tisfadion.  On 
the  contrary,  thev  were  follicitous  for  his  approbation,  ^nd  re- 
ceived it  as  the  higheft  fandion  of  merit.  Addifon  teftified  his 
perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  efteem  of  his  writings,  in 
many  inftances.  Steele  confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one 
occafion,  and  was  de&rous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpire 
on  another  [gI.  Even  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  hi$ 
poetical  charaaer,  has  honoured  him  with  the  higheft  teftimony 
of  deference  and  efteem  [h]. 

•*  Congreve,*'  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  ♦*  has  merit  of  the  highe^ 
kind ;  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  mo* 
dels  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  plays 
I  cannot  fpeak  difliadly,  for  fince  I  infpeQed  them  many  years 
have  pafTed ;  but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  tnat  his 
charafters  are  commonly  ii£liiious  and  artificial,  with  very  lit- 
tle of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea 
of  comic  excellence,  which  he  fuppofed  to  coniift  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpedied  anfwers }  but  that  which  he  endeavoured, 
he  feldom  failed  of  performing.  His  fcenes  exhibit  not  much 
of  humour,  imagery,  or  paf&on :  his  perfonagcs  are  a  kind  of 
Intellejiual  gladiators ;  every  fentence  is  to  ward  or  flrike  }  the 
^onteft  of  fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor 
jplayinff  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corrufcations.  His  comedies 
nave  merefore,  in  fome  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies  i 
{hey  furprife  rather  than  divert,  and  raife  admiration  oftener 
than  merriment.  But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete 
with  images,  and  quick  in  combination.  Of  his  mifcellaneous 
poetry  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  very  favourable.    The  powers  of 

^p]  Towliom  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  by  the  imprudence  of  his  relation  reduced 

^  about   ro,oool.    the  accumulation  ot*  todifiicultieiaaddittrers.     Dr.  Juhnfoju, 

attentive    parfimonyy    which,    though   to  [o]  In  thcdedicactoa  of  hisMifcella* 

ier  tupcriluous    and  uielefst  might  have  nies,  and  in  the  addrefs  prefixed  to  Ad<^ 

given  greiftt  aififta&ce  to  the  antient  fami-  difon's  Drummer. 

ly  ffom  which  he  delceDdedy  at  l^|  time  [mJ  Poftfcript  tn  bit  tnnfUtion  of  Ho* 

mei*s  IliM. 

•Congreve 
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Congreve  fccm  to  dcfcrt  him  when  he  leaves  the  ftage,  as  An- 
taeus was  no  longer  ftrong  than  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  obferved  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  fo  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compodtions  (hould  on  any  othet  occa- 
fion  difcover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty*  He  has  in 
theCe  little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  feledion  of  Ian- 
guage»  nop  flcill  in  verfification :  yet  if  I  were  required  to  feleA 
from  the  whole  mafs  of  Englifh  poetry  the  moft  poetical  para- 
graph, I  know  not  what  1  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in 
*  The  Mourning  Bride :' 

Alm.  It  was  a  fancy*d  noife ;  for  all  is  huih^d. 

Lbok.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Alm.  Ix  was  thy  fear,  or  elfc  ibme  traniient  wind 
Wbiiiling  thro*  hollows  of  this,  vaulted  iile : 
WcllUfl«n 

Leon.  Haikl 

Alm.  No,  all  is  hulked,  and  imi  as  death.— Tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile  -, 
Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  maible  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof^ 
By  its  own  weight  made  ibdfaft  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquility  !  it  ifaikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumeatsd  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  (hoot  a  chillneis  to  my  tremUing  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  $ 
Nayi  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — ^my  own  ai&ights  mc  With  its  echoes. 

*'  He  who  reads  tfaofe  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers 
of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  but 
he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  fenfibility ;  he  recogni'2es  a  fa- 
miliar image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  em- 
belliOied  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majefty. 

*'  The  *  Birth  of  t^ie  Mufe '  is  a  miferable  fi£lton.  One  good 
line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden :  of  his  irregular 
poema^  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  feems  to  be  the  heft :  his 
•  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,'  however,  has  fomc  lines  which  Pope 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own*  His  Imitations  of 
Horace  are  feebly  paraphraltical,  and  the  additions  which  he 
makes  are  of  little  value.  He  fometimes  retains  what  were 
more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vervain  and  gums 
to  propitiate  Venus.  Of  his  tranllations  the  ^  Satire  of  Juvenal' 
was  written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though 
U  have  not  the  mafiinefs  and  vigour  of  xlie  original.  In  all  lus 
verCons  ftrength  and  fprightlinefs  are  wanting :  his  Hymn  to 
Venus,  from  Homer,i^  is  perhaps  the  bcft.  His  lines  are  weak- 
ened with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  arc  frequently  imperfect. 

"His 
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"  His  petty  poema  are  fcldom  worth  the  cofl:  of  criticifni  i 
Tometimes  the  thoughts  arc  falfe,  and  fometimcs  common;  Iri 
his  *  Verfes  on  Lady  Gcthin,'  the  latter  part  is  an  imitation  of 
Dryden's  *  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew;'  and  *Dori5,'  that  has  been' 
fo  lavifhly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  iud:;ed  fome  lively  ftanzasj 
but  the  expreflion  might  be  mended  ;  and  the  moft  ftriking  part 
of  the  charafter  had  been  already  fhewn  in  *  Love  for  Love.* 
His  ^  Art  of  Pleafing'  is  founded  on  a  vulgar  but  perhaps  im* 
pradlicable  principle,  and  the  ftalcncfs  of  the  fenfe  is  not  con- 
cealed by  any  novelty  of-  illuflration  or  elegance  of  diflion* 
This  tiflue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  feems  to.  have  hoped  a 
lading  name,  is  totally  neglcfled,  and  known  only  as  it  is  ap^ 
pended  to  his  plays.  While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  Re- 
garded, his  pla/s  arc  likely  to  be  read;  but,  except  what  relates 
to  the  ftage,  I  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  llanza  that 
is  fang,  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  charafter  of 
his  *  Mifcellanies '  is,  that  they  (liew  little  wit,  arfd  littJe  vir- 
tue. Yet  to  him  it  muft  be  confefied  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  correftion  of  a  national  error,  and  the  cure  of  our  pindariC 
madnefs.  He  firft  taught  the  Englifli  writers  that  Pindar's  odes 
were  regular;  and  though  certainly. he  had  not  the  fire  requi- 
litc  for  the  higher  fpecies  of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  fhewn  us  that 
enthufiafm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confufion  there  is 
neither  grace  nor  greatncfs.*' 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  Congreve  with  the  charac* 
ter  given  of  him  by  Voltaire  ;  who  has  not  failed  to  do  jufticfe 
to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has  freely  animadverted 
on  him,  for  a  foolifti'  piece  of  affectation.  "  He  raifed  the  glory 
of  comedy,"  fays  Voltaire,  ^'  to  a  greater  height  than  any  En- 
glifli writer  before  or  fincehts  time*  He  wrote  only  a  few  playr^ 
but  they  arc  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  l.iws  of  the  drama  arfc 
ftriflly  obfervcd  in  them.  They  abound  with  charafters,  all 
which  are  (hadowed  with  the  utmoll  delicacy ;  and  we  meet 
with  not  fo  much  as  one  low  or  ccarfe  jeft.  i'he  language  is 
every  where  that  of  men  of  fafliion  *,  but  their  aftions  are  thofe 
of  knaves;  a  proof,  that  he  was  pcrfedlly  well  acquainted  with 
"human  nature,  and  frequented  wh:it  wc  call  polite  company. 
He  was  infirm,  and  come  to  the  verge  of  life,  when  I  knew  him. 
Mr.  Conorrcve  had  one  defeft,  which  was  his  entertaining  too 
mean  an  idea  of  his  finl  profcfnon,  that  of  a  writer  ;  though  it 
was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  fpoke  of  hid 
,work^  as  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him  ;  and  hinted  to  me,  in 
our  firll  convcrfation,  that  I  fliould  vifit  him  upon  no  other  foot 
tKan  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  Hfe  of  plainncfs  and  fim-» 
plicity.  I  anfwercd,  that  had  he  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  bfc 
^  mere  gentleman,  I  fliould  never  have  come  to  fee  him ;  and  1 
'wai  very  much  difgufted  at  fo  unfeafonabie  a  piece  of  vanity;" 
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CONNOR  (Dr,  Bernard),  a  phyfician  and  learned  writer, 

was  descended  of  an  antient  family  in  Ireland,  and  born  in  th^ 

coupty  of  Kerry  about  1666.     His  family  being  of  the  popifii 

rcli);ion,  he  was  not  educated  re,2;ularly  in  the  grammar-fchoois 

and  univerfity  of  that   ifland  :  ncverthclefs  he  had  all   proper 

learning  given  him,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to 

the  ftudy  of  phyfic.     About  1686,  he  went  to  France,  refided  for 

fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier ;  and  from  thence  to 

Paris,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  became 

famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  chemiilry.     He  profeiled 

himfelf  dclirous  of  travelling  •,  and,  as  tlieie  were  two  fons  of 

'the  high  chancellor  of  Poland  then  on  the  P9int  of  returning  to 

their  own  country,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  they  fliould 

take  that  longjourney  under  the  care  and  infpe£lion  of  Connor-* 

"He  accordingly  condu«n.ed  them  very  f.ifely  to  Venice,  where 

he  found  the  honourable  William  Lcgge,  afterwards  baron  and 

earl  of  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  fever.     He  recovered  him,  and 

accompanied  him  to  Padua  j  whence  he  v/ent  through   Tyrol, 

Bavaria,  and  Auftria,  down  the  D.ifiube,  to  Vienna  ;  and  after 

having  made   fomj  (tay  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 

pafled  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to   Cracow,  and  thence  in 

eiglir  days  to  Warfaw.     lie  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 

king  John  Sobiciki,  and   wns  afterwards   made  his   phyfician- 

This  was  very  extraordinary  preferment  for  fo  young  a  man, 

and  in  fo  (liort  a  time  ;  fi>r  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of 

ivipa,  when  Connor  was  not  above  28. years  of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and 
"highly  raifcd  by  the  judgment  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of  Rad- 
zevirs  dillemper.  Mil  the  phyficians  of  the  court  took  it  to  be 
no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  Hie  might  eafily  be  recovered 
by  tlie  bark ;  but  Connor  infiRed,  that  (lie  had  an  abfcefs  in  her 
liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  defpcrate.  As  this  lady  was  th,e^ 
king's  only  fiilcr,  his  predi(flion  made  a  great  noife,  more  ef- 
pecially  when  it  was  jullificd  by  the  event ;  for  fliC  not  only 
died  Vv'ithin  a  month,  but,  upon  the  opening  of  her  body,  th^ 
do'fior's  opinion  of  her  malady  wa  1  fully  verified.  Great  as 
Connor's  fame  was  in  Poland,  he  did  not  propofc  to  remain 
longer  there  than  was  requifite  to  finifli  his  enquiries  into  tlic 
natural  hiftory,  and  other  remarkables  of  that  kingdom  5  and  as 
he  faw  the  king  could  not  lad  long,  and  that  he  had  no  prp- 
fpetls  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  r^folved  to  qii.it  that  country, 
and  to  return  to  England.  This  fair  occafioh  foon  pyefentcd  U- 
felf.  The  king  had  an  only  daugliter,  the  priiicefs  Terefa  Cvi* 
nigunda,  who  had  elpoufed  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  by  proj^y  in 
Auguft  1694.  '^s  ^^^  ^^^ ^^  maU6  a  journeyfrom  Wariaw  to 
Bruflttls,  of  near  1000  milcS,  and  in  the  midlipf  ,winijBr/it  was 
'  thought  ueceflary  that  (he  ihould  be  attended  by  a  jhyijciao, 

*    ■'        ^      V    .1    .;     >  i ..         Connor 
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Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  cm|rfojw 
ment  >  and,  afujr  reaching  Bruflels,  took  leave  of  the  princels^ 
fet  out  for  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  Feb.  1695. 

He  ftaid  fome  (hort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford)  where  he  read  public  leflured  upon  the  animal  oeconomjr. 
In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed  with  Malpighi, 
Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated- perfons,  ofwhofe  acquain- 
tance he  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he  now  explained  the 
new  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic,  in  fo  clear 
and  Judicious  a  manner,  t}\at  his  reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a 
confiderable  height.  It  was  increafed  by  .printing,  during  his 
reGdence  at  Oxford,  fome  learned  and  accurate  diflertations  id 
latin  under  the  following  general  title;  **  Diflertattones  medico* 
phyficx  de  antris  lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  dc 
ftupendo  oiBum  coalitu,  de  immani  hypogaftri  farcomate." 
Many  curious  queftions  are  difcufled,  and  curious  fa£ts  related, 
in  thefe  difiertations,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been 
a  man  of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great 
reading  and  general  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummcr 
of  1695  to  London,  where  he  read  le£lures  as  he  had  done  at 
Oxford ;  and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1696  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  read  le£lures  there  \  and  upon  his  return  to 
London  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  biihop  of  Plelkof, 
in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  mailer  the  king  of 
Poland.  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  but  before  he  could 
fend  it,  the  news  came  of  diat  monarch's  death. 
.  In  1697  he  publifhed  bis  "  Evangelium  medici :  feu  medi- 
cina  myftica  de  fufpenfis  naturas  legibus^  five  de  mifaculis,  re- 
liquifque  tv  Toii  0iC^ioi^  memoratie,  quae  medicse  indagini  fubjicl 
pofiunt.  Ubi  perpenfis  prius  corporum  natura,  fano  &  mor-> 
Dofo  corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motusIegibus>  rerum  ftatu» 
iuper  naturam,  praecipue  qui  corpus  human  urn  &  animam  fpec-' 
tant,  juxta  medicinse  principia  explicantur."  This  little  trea- 
tife,  containing  16  fe£Uons  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was 
reprinted  within  the  year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  he  had  (hewn  in  it ;  but  his  ortho«« 
doxy  and  religion  were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  pafled 
for  an  atheift  with  fome.  But  whatever  room  there  might  bef 
for  this  cenfure,  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant  no  harm  at  the 
bottom  }  though  it  mud  be  allov/ed  that  his  book  had  not  a  fa* 
'  vourable  afpeS  towards  revelation,  fmce  it  looked  like  an  at-' 
tempt  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  upon  natural  prin^* 
tiples. 

The  Polilh  cleftion,  upon  the  death  of  Sobieiki,  having  si 
ftroilg  influence  upon  the  general  fyileoi  of  aSairs  in  Europe, 

and 
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and  being  a  common  topic  of  difcourfc  at  that  time,  induced 
many  confiderable  perfons  to  feek  the  acquaintance  of  Connor, 
that  they  might  learn  from  him  the  (late  of  that  kingdom: 
which  being  little  known,  the  doftor  was  defired  to  publifli 
what  he  knew  of  the  Polifli  nation  and  country.  He  did  fo  ; 
and  his  work  came  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  hiftory  of  Po- 
land, in  feveral  letters,  &c.*'  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this 
work  confifts,  were  publiflied  feparately  ;  and  the,  laft  more  ef- 
pecially  carries  in  It  many  marks  of  precipitation,  but  it  may  be 
read  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  particulars 
which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own  infpedion, 
that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with  elfe where  ;  fuch 
as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  voung  children  carried  away 
and  nouriflied  by  bears,  and  of  tlie  difeafes  peculiar  to  that 
country.  Connor  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in 
his  profeflion  j  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  after  a  ftiort  illnefs  carried  him  ofF, 
Ocl.  1698,  when  he  was  little  more  than  32  years  of  age.  He 
had,  as  we  obferved  before,  been  bred  in  the  romifli  religion  ; 
but  had  embraced  that  of  tlie  church  of  England,  upon  his  firft 
Coming  over  from  Holland.  It  has  nevertlielefs  been  a  matter 
of  doubt,  in  what  communion  he  died ;  but  from  his  funeral 
fcrmon  preached  by  Dr.  Hayley,  reftor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  where  he  was  interred,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  he  continued  in  the  proteftant  profeflion  while  he  retained 
his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifli  priefl:  might  take  fome 
advantage  of  him  •  after  he  had  loft  them. 

CONRART  (Valentin),  fecretary  of  the  french  king's 
council,  was  born  at  Paris  1603.  The  Academic  Franfoife,  to 
which  he  was  perpetual  fecretary,  coufiders  him  as  its  father  and 
founder.  It  was  in  his  houfe  that  this  illuftrious  fociety  took 
its  birch  in  1629,  and  continued  to  aflemble  till  1634.  Con- 
tart  contributed  much  to  render  thcfe  meetings  agreeable  by  his 
taft:e,  his  afllability  and  politenefs.  He  therefore  defervedly  ftill 
enjoys  a  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  letters,  though 
he  was  unacquainted  w^ith  greek,  and  knew  but  little  of  latin. 
He  publiflied  however  fome  pieces  of  no  great  merit ;  as,  i. 
Letters  to  Felibian,  Paris  1681,  i2mo.  2.  A  treatife  on  ora- 
torical aftion,  Paris,  J657,  121110.  reprinted  in  1686,  under  the 
name  of  Michel  le  Fauchcur.  3.  Extradls  from  Martial,  2  vols. 
l2mo.  and  a  few  otlier  trifles.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1675,  at  the 
age  of  72.  Conrart  managed  his  eftate  without  avarice  and 
without  prodigality.  He  was  generous,  obliging,  and  confl:ant 
in  his  friendfhips.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
principal  people  in  the  feveral  departments  of  the  government, 
who  confultcd  him  in  the  moft  important  aff^airsj  and,  as  he 
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had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  they  found  great  re- 
fources  iti  his  judgment.  He  kept  inviolably  the  fecret  of 
others  as  well  as  his  own.  Being  brought  up  a  protcllant,  he 
continued  firm  to  his  profeifion.  It  is  faid  that  he  revifed 
the  writings  of  the  famous  Claude  before  they  went  to  prefs, 
Conravt  was  related  to  Godeau,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Vencey 
who,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  lodged  at  his  houfe :  feveral 
men  of  letters  came  there  alfo,  for  the  fake  of  converfing  with 
the  abbe :  and  this  was  the  firft  origin  of  the  academy. 

CONRINGIUS  (Hermannus),  profeflbr  of  law  at  Helm- 
ftadt,  was  born  at  Norden  In  Frifia,  1606  j  and  died  in  i68i» 
He  was  perfectly  verfed  in  modern  hiftory,  and  confultcd  by 
feveral  princes  upon  the  aftuirs  of  Germany.  He  compofed 
many  works  upon  law  and  hiilory,  German  law  particularly : 
and  there  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  work  of  his,  intituled, 
"  De  antiquitatibus  academicis  diflertationes  feptem  ;'*  thfc  beft 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Gottingen,  1 739,  4to.  All  his 
works  were  colledled  and  printed  at  Brunfwick,  173 1,  in  6  vols, 
folio. 

CONSTANTIN  (Robcrt),  doftor  of  phyCc,  and  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen  ;  where  he  was 
born  in  1502.  tie  acquired  vaft  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the 
greek  language.  He  lived  to  103  years  of  age,  and,  it  is  faid, 
without  any  failure  of  powers  in  either  body  or  mind.  He  died 
of  a  plciirify  in  1605.  He  has  left,  i.  A  lexicon,  greek  and  latin ; 
better  digefted  and  condufted,  as  fome  think,  than  that  of 
Henry  Stephens  :  Stephens  ranging  the  greek  words  according 
to  tlieir  roots,  Conftantin  in  alphabetical  order.  2.  Three 
books  of  greek  and  latin  antiquities.  3.  Thefaurus  rerum  & 
verborum  utriufque  H|igu«.  4.  Supplementum  linguae  latinx, 
feu  diftionarium  abftruforum  vocabulorum  &c. 

£ONSTANTINE,  ufually  called  the  Great,  is  memorable 
for  having  been  the  firft  emperor  of  the  Romans,  who  efta- 
blifhed  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power  ;  and  was  born  at  Naiflus, 
a  town  of  Dardania,  272.  The  emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus 
was  his  father  j  and  was  the  only  one  of  thofe  who  fhared  the 
empire  at  that  time,  that  did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.  His 
mother  was  Helena,  a  woman  of  low  extraction,  and  the  miftrefs 
of  Conftantius,  as  fome  fay  \  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  ac- 
knowledged publicly :  and  it  is  certain,  that  (he  never  poffeflcd 
the  title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro- 
mifing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  condu£l:  and  cou- 
rage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more  openly 
a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For,  being  detained  at 
the  court  of  Galorius  as  an  hoftage,  aad  difcerning  that  Galerius 
and  his  colleagues  intended  to  kizt  upon  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire 
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pire  which  belonged  to  his  father,  who  cotild  not  now  live  ^ 
long  time,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  fet  off  poft  for  England, 
where  Confttntius  then  was.     When  he  arrived  there,  he  found 
Conftantius  lipon  his  death- bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to 
fee  him,  and  named  him  for  his  fucceflbr.     Conttantius  died  at 
York  in  306,  and  Conllantine  was  immediately  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  foldiers :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrift  to  cry 
out,  *'  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  terris  Britannia, 
quae  Conftantium  Cjefarem  prima  vidifti  !*'     Galerius    at  firft 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title  than  that  of  Csefar, 
which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  in  England,  Gaul, 
and  SpAin :  but  having  gained  fevcral  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  Barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of  Auguftus,  in  308,  with 
the  confent  of  Galerius  himfeif.     Some  time  after,  he  marched 
into  Italy  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  againft  the  emperor 
Maxentius,  who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by 
his  cruelties ;  and  after  feverai  engagements,  in  which  he  al- 
ways came  off  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.    Eufebius  relates, 
that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in  that 
expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  fhape  of  a 
crofs,  with  this  infcription,  Tula  yixa,  *'  By  this  thou  (halt  con- 
quer:*' and  how  Jefus  Chrift  himlclf  appeared  to  him  after- 
Wards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  ereA  a  Handard  crofs- 
like  ;  ^i^iich,  after  his  victory,  he  did  in  ^the  midfl  of  tlie  city 
bf  Rome,  and  cauled  tlie  following  words  to  be  infcribed  upon 
it :   **  By  this  falutary  fign,  which  is  the  emblem  of  real  power, 
t  have  delivered  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and 
have  reftorcd  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  antient 
dignity  ^nd  fplendour."    But  thefe  miraculous  appearances  may 
be  naturally  explained,  either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  emperor.      Whilft  his  anxiety  for  the   approaching   day, 
which  muft  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  fufpended  by  a 
0iort  and  interrupted  flumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Chrift,  and 
the    weil-knbwn  fymbol   of  his  religion,  might  forcibly   offer 
themfelves  to  the  aflive  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had  perhaps  fecretly  implored  the  power  of  the  God  . 
of  the  chriftians.     As  rekdily  might  a  confummatc  ftatefman  in- 
dulge himfeif  in  the  ufe  of  one  of  thofe  military  flratagems,  one 
of  thofe  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  en. ployed 
with  fuch  art  and  eBeft.     The  philofopher  (fays  an  elegant  and 
Celebrafed  hiftorian),  who  with  calm  fufpicion  examines  the 
dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies  of  profane  or 
even  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the 
eyes  of  the  fpeftators  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
the  underftanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently  been 
infulted  by  fiftion.     Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident, 
which  feems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfc  of  nature,  has 
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been  raflily  afcribed  to  the  immediate  aflion  of  the  deity ;  and 
the  aftoniflied  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  fomctimes  given  (hapc 
and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncom- 
mon meteors  of  the  air.     Nazarius  and  Eufebius  are  the  two 
moft  celebrated  orators,  who,  in  ftudied  panegyrics,  have  la- 
boured to  exalt  the  glory  of  Conftantine.     Nine  years  after  the 
roman  viftory,  Nazarius  defcribes  an  army  of  divine  warriors, 
who  fcemed  to  fall  from  the  (ky :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their 
fpirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  dream  of  light  which  beamed 
from  their  ccleftial  armour,  their  patience  in  fufFering  them- 
felves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  feen,  by  mortals ;  and  their  de- 
claration that  they  were  fent,  that  they  flew  to  the  afliftancc  of 
the  great  ConftaTitine.     For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  pagan 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  gallic  nation,  in  whofe  prefeuce  he 
was  then  fpeaking-,  and    feems  to  hope  that  the  antient  ap- 
paritions would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public 
event.     The  chrillian  fable  of  Eufebius,  \^'hich,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-fix  years,  might  arife  from  the  original  dream,  is  caft  in 
a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould.     In  one  of  the  marches 
of  Conftantine,  he  is  reported  to  have  feen»with  his  own  cye$ 
the  luminous  trophy  of  the  crofs  placed  above  the  meridian 
fun,  and  infcribed  with  the  following  words  :  **  By  this,  con- 
quer."    This  amazing  objeft  in  the  (ky  aftoniflied  the  whole 
army,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was  yet  undeter- 
mined in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  but  his  aftoniftiment  was 
converted  into  faith  by  the  vifion  of  the  eufuing  night.     Chrift 
appeared  before  his  eyes;  and,  difplaying  tlie  fame  celeftial 
fign  of  the  crofs,  he  direftcd  Conftantine  to  frame  a  fimilar 
ftandard,  and   to  march,  with  an  alTurance  of  viftory,  againft 
Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.     The  learned  biftiop  of  Caefarea 
appears  to  be  fenfible,.  th;it  the  recent  difcovery  of  this  mar- 
vellous anecdote  would  excite  fomc  furprize  anddiftruft  amongft 
the  moft  pious  of  his  readers.     Yet,  inftead  of  afcertaining  tnc 
precife  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  which  always  ferve  to 
deleft  falfehood,  or  cftablifti  truth  j  inftead  of  colle£Ving  and 
recording  the  evidence  of  fo  many  living  witnefles,  who  muft 
have  been   fpeftators   of  this  llupeiidous    miracle ;   Eufebius 
contents  himfelf  with  alleging  a  very  fingular  teftimonyj  that 
of  the  deceafed  Conftantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event, 
in  the  freedom  of  converfatin!i^  had  related  to  him  this  extraor- 
dinary incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attefted  the  truth  of 
it  by  a  folemn   oath. ,    The  prudence    and  gratitude  of  the 
learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  fufpeft  the  veracity  of  his  vic- 
torious mafter ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a  fad:  of  fuch 
a  nature,  he  fliould  have  refufed  his  aflent  to  any  meaner  au- 
tliority.     This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  furvivc  the  power 
of  the  Flavian  family  5  and  the  celeftial  fign,  which  the  infideU 

might 
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might  afterwards  deride,  was  difregarded  by  die  chriftians  of 
the  age  which  immediately  followed  the  converfion  of  Conftan- 
tine.  But  the  catholic  church,  both  of  the  eafl  and  of  the. 
weft,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or  feems  to  favour, 
the  popular  worfliip  of  the  crofs.  The  vifion  of  Conftantine. 
maintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  fuperftition,  till 
the  bold  and  fagacious  fpirit  of  crlticifm  prefumed  to  depreciate 
the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  firft  chriftian 
emperor. 

The  proteftant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  prefent  age 
will  incline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conver- 
fion, Conftantine  attefted  a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and 
deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that^ 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
fenfe  of  intereft ;  and  that,  according  to  the  expreffion  ot  a 
profane  poet,  he  ufed  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient 
lootftool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conclufion  fo  harfli 
and  fo  abfolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  Conftantine,  or  of  chriftianity.  In  an  age  of 
religious  fervour,  tlie  moft  artful  ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel 
fome  part  of  the  enthuGafm  which  they  infpire  5  and  the  moft 
orthodox  faints  aflume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the 
caufe  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit 'and  falfehood.  Perfonal 
intereft  is  often  the  ftandard  of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  prac- 
tice 5  and  the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which  might 
influence  the  public  conduft  and  profeflions  of  Conftantine, 
would  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion  fo  pro- 
pitious to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the  flattering  aflurance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by  heaven  to 
reign  over  the  earth;  fuccefs  had  juftified  his  divine  title  to 
the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  chrif- 
tian revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  fometimes  excited  by  unde- 
ferved  applaufe,  the  fpecious  piety  of  Conftantine,  if  at  firft  it 
was  only  fpecious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praife, 
of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into  ferious  faith  and  fer- 
vent devotion.  The  bifliojjs  and  teachers  of  the  new  fe£l, 
whofe  drefs  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table  j  they  ac- 
companied the  monarch  in  his  expeditions  *,  and  the  afcendant 
which  one  of  them,  an  ^Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,  acquired  over 
his  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  pagans  to  the  efied  of  magic. 
Laftantius,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  with 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  *,  and  Eufebius,  who  has  confecrated 
the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion, were  both  received  into  the  friendftiip  and  familiarity  of 
their  fovereign :  and  tliofe  able  mafters  of  controverfy  could 
patiently  watch  the  foft  and  yielding  moments  of  perfuafion, 
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and  dextrouny  apply  the  arguments  which  were  the  heft  adapted 
to  his  charader  and  underftanding.  Whatever  advantagca 
might  bp  derived  from  the  acquifition  of  an  imperial  pTofelyte„ 
he  was  diftinguiOied  by  the  fplcndour  of  his  purple,  rather  tnan 
by  the  fuperiority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thou- 
fands  of  his  fubjefts  who  had  embraced  the  doftrines  of  chrif- 
tianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an 
unlettered  foldicr  fliould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisfied  or  fubdued  the 
reafon  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midft  of  the 
inceflant  labours  of  his  great  office,  this  foldier  employed,  or 
^fftfted  to  employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  ftudy 
of  the  fcripturcs,  and  the  compofition  of  theological  difcourfes  ^ 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  ptcfencc  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  difcourfe,  which  is 
llill  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs 
of  religion  ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
Sybilline  vcrfes,  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  Forty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  infpired  by 
the  celedial  mnfe  of  Ifaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  virgin,  the  fall  of  the 
fcrpcnt,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the  oflspring 
pf  the  great  Jupiter,  who  fliould  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univerfe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father  -,  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world  i  and  the  gradual  reftoration  of  the 
innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps 
unconfcious  of  the  fecrct  fenfe  and  objedl  of  thefe  fublime  prc^ 
diftions,  which  have  been  fo  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant 
(on  of  a  conful,  or  a  triumvir :  but  if  a  more  fplcndid,  and  in- 
deed fpecious,  interp'Ctation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed 
to  the  converfion  of  the  firft  chriftian  emperor,  Virgil  may 
dcferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  mod  fuccefsful  miflionaries  of 
the  gofpcl. 

After  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  filler  with  the  empct 
ror  of  the  eaft^  Licinius.  In  thi^town  it  was  that  thefe  two 
jsmpcroTS  iffued  out  the  firit  edict  m  favour  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, by  which  they  granted  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  their 
fubjc^s :  and  a  fcccnd  foon  after,  by  which  they  permitted  the 
chnftians  to  hold  religious  aflemblics  in  public,  and  ordered  alj 
the  places,  where  they  hail  been  accufronitd  to  aflemble,  to  be 
given  up  to  them.  A  war  br(>kc  out  in  314,  between  Con- 
llantine  and  Licinius,  which  fubjcclcd  the  chriftians  to  a  per- 
(ecution  from  the  latter :  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which 
i^^ither  had  any  reufon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  things 
feturned  tp  thejr  ufual  courfc.  Conftantinc  now  applied  him- 
:'  '  •  •       (elf 
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felf  entirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and  fettled  them,  and  made 
laws  in  favour  of  the  chriftians.  In  324,  another  war  broke 
out  between  thefe  two  emperors ;  the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  Conftantine  at  length  overcame  Licinius,  and  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  now  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  and  had  no- 
body to  controul  him ;  fo  that  the  chriftians  had  every  thing 
to  hope,  and  apparently  nothing  to  fear :  nor  were  they  difap- 
pointed.  But  the  misfortune  was  then,  and  it  has  continued 
ever  fmce,  that  the  chriftians  were  no  fooner  fecure  againft 
the  affaults  of  enemies  from  without,  but  they  fell  to  cjuar- 
reiling  among  themfelvcs.  The  difpute  betvi^en  Arius  and 
Alexander  was  agitated  at  this  time  j  and  fo  very  fiercely, 
that  Conftantine  was  forced  to  call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  He  alTifted  at  k  himfelf,  exhorted  the  bifliops  to 
peace,  and  would  not  hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  ofFc)r 
againft  each  other.  He  banilhed  Arius  and  the  biftjops  of  his 
party,  ordering  at  the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt  j  and 
made  the  reft  fubmit  to  the  deciGon  of  the  council.  He  had 
founded  innumerable  churches  throughout  the  empire,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  furniftied  and  ac'^rnccl  with  every  thing 
that  was  neceflary.  He  went  afterwards  to  Jcrufalem,  to  try^ 
if  he  could  difcover  the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  (  lufea 
a  moft  magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.  About 
this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conftantinople  to  the  town  of 
Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges  of  antient 
Rome.  After  this  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever  he 
had  done  yet,  in  aggrandizing  the  church,  and  publifhing  laws 
againft  heretics.  He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  favour  of 
the  chriftians,  deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  ma- 
ny churches,  and  caufed  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
made.  In  (hort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be 
called  the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  it$ 
exterior  policy.  The  orthodox  chriftians  have  nevcrthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftening  to  the  adverfaries  of 
Athanafius,  and  confentinp,  as  he  did,  to  banifh  him :  yet  he 
would  not  fuffer  Arius  or  his  do£trines  to  be  re-eftabliflied,  but 
religioufly  and  conttantly  adhered  to  the  decifion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftoniflied  to  hear  no- 
thing yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm :  for  it  muft  needs  feem  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of -the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  any 
of  its  do£lrines,  (hould  fo  long  defer  being  initiated  into  it  by 
the  facrament  of  baptifm.  Yet  fo  it  really  was :  "  Whether,^' 
fays  Dupin,  ^<  he  thought  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the 
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time  of  his  death,  with  a  view  of  wafhing  away,  and  atoning 
for  all  his  fins  at  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being 
prefented  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  rea- 
fons  were,  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illnefs.'* 
When  that  began,  he   ordered   himfclf  to  be  baptized ;    and 
Eufcbius  of  Cxfarea  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
upon  him   by  Eufcbius  bilhop  of  Nicpmedia.     **  The  awful 
myfteries  (continues    the  englifli  hiftorian  already  quoted)  of 
the  chriftian  faith  and  worfhip  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
fkrangers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with  an  affedled  fecrefy, 
which  ferved  to  excite  tlieir  wonder  and  curiofity.     But  the 
feverc  rules  of  difcipline  which  the  prudence  of  the  bifliops  had 
inftituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  fame  prudence  in  favour  of  an 
imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  j  and  Con- 
ftantine  was  permitted,  at  lead  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  en- 
joy moft  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contrafted  any  of  the 
obligations,  of  a  chriftian.     Inflead  of  retiring  from  the  con- 
gregation  when  the   voice  of  the  deacon   difmiffed  the  pro- 
fane multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  difputed  with  the 
biihops,  preached  on  tne  mod  fablime  and  intricate  fubje£is  of 
theology,  celebrated  with  facred  rites  the  vigil  of  eafter,  and 
publicly  declared  himfelf,  not   only  a  partaker,  but   in   fomc 
meafure   a  prieft  and  hierophant  of   the  chriftian  myfteries. 
The  pride  of  Conftantine  might  aflume,  and  his  fervices  had 
merited,   fome  extraordinary  diftinflion;    an  ill-timed  rigour 
might  have  blafted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  converfion  ;  and 
if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  ftriftly  clofed  againft  a 
prince  who  had  dcferted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  mafter  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  deftitute  of  any  form  of  religious 
worfliip.     In  his  laft  vifit  to  Rome,  he  pioufly  difclaimed  and 
infuked  the  fuperftition  of  his  anceftors,  by  refufing  to  lead  the 
military  procellion  of  the  equeftrian  order,  and  to  offer  the 
public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  hill.     Many  years 
before  his  baptifm  and  death,  Conltantine  had  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  that  neither  his  perfon  nor  his  image  ftiould  ever  more 
be  feen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous    temple,  while  he 
diftributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pic- 
tures, which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  (up- 
pliant  pofture  of  chriftian  devotion. 

•'  1  he  pride  of  Conftantine,  who  refufcd  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  eafily  be  explained  or  excufed  ;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptifm  may  be  juftificd  by  the  maximsand  the  prac- 
tice of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was 
regularly  adminiftered  by  the  bifliop  himfelf,  with  his  affiftant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  fifty 
days  between  the  folemn  feftivals  of  eafter  and  pentecoft  ;  and 
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this  holy  term  admitted  a  numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult 
pcrfons  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  difcretion  of  pa» 
rents  often  fufpendcd  the  baptifm  of  their  children  till  thev  could 
underftand  the  obligations  which  they  contrafted :  the  ^verity 
of  antient  biihops  exadled  from  the  new  converts  a  noviciate  of 
two  or  three  years  ;  and  the  catechumens  themfelves,  from  dif- 
ferent motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpiritual  nature,  were  feldom 
impatient  to  aflume  the  charaftcr  of  perfeft  and  initiated 
chriftians.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
a  full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fin  \  and  the  ioul  was  inftantly 
reftored  to  its  original  purity,  arid  entitled  to  the  promife  of 
eternal  falvation.  Among  the  profelytcs  of  chriftianity,  there 
were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated  j  to  throw  away  an  ineftima- 
ble  privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
their  baptifm,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  paf- 
Cons  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  world,  while  they  itill  retained 
in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  fure  and  eafy  abfolution. 
The  fublime  theory  of  the  gofpel  had  made  a  much  fainter  im- 

i)re{non  on  the  heart  than  on  the  underftanding  of  Conftantine 
limfelf.  He  purfued  the  great  objed  of  his  ambition  through 
the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ;  and,  after  the 
viftory,  he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  moderation,  to  the 
abufe  of  his  fortune.  Inftead  of  afferting  his  juft  fuperiority 
above  the  imperfcdt  heroifm  and  prophane  philofophy  of  Tra- 
jan  and  the  Anto nines,  the  mature  age  of  Conftantine  forfeited 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth*  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportiona- 
bly  declined  in  the  pracUce  of  virtue ;  and  the  fame  year  of 
his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  council  of  Nice,  was  pol- 
luted by  the  execution,  or  rather  the  murder  of  his  eldeft  Ion. 
This  date  is  alone  fufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  mali- 
cious fuggeilions  of  Zofimus,  who  affirms,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Crifpus,  the  remorfe  of  his  father  accepted  from  the  mini- 
fters  of  chriitianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly  follicited 
from  the  pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crifptw, 
the  emperor  could  no  longer  heCtate  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion -,  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the  church  was  poCf 
fefled  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chofe  to  defer  the  ap- 
plication of  it  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed  the 
temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe.  The  bifiiops,  whom  he 
fummoned,  in  his  iaft  illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia^  were 
edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  received  the 
fiicrament  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn  proteftation  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  Ihould  be  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift,  and 
by  his  humble  rcfufal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after  he  had 
been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neophyte.  The  ex- 
ample 
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ample  and  reputation  of  Conftantinc  fecmcd  to  countenance 
the  delay  of  baptifm.  Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  flied  in  a  long 
reign  would  inftantly  be  waOied  away  in  the  waters  of  rege- 
peration ;  and  the  abufe  of  religion  dangeroufly  undermined 
the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

"  The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and 
cxcufed  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  feated  chrifUanity 
on  the  throne  of  the  roman  world  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  cele- 
brate the  feftival  of  the  imperial  faint,  feldom  mention  the  name 
of  Conftantine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  apojlles. 
Such  a  comparifon,  if  it  alludes  to  the  charafter  of  thofe  divine 
miffionaries,  muft  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impious 
flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the  extent  and  num- 
ber of  their  evangelic  vidories,  the  fuccefs  of  Conftantine  might 
perhaps  equal  that  of  the  apoftles  thcmfelves.  By  the  edicts 
of  toleration,  he  removed  the  temporal  difadvantages  which 
had  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity  ;  and  its  aftivc 
and  numerous  miniflers  received  a  free  permiflion,  a  liberal  en- 
couragement, to  recommend  the  falutary  truths  of  revelation  by 
every  argument  that  could  affeft  the  re^fon  or  piety  of  man- 
kind. The  exaft  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  a 
moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  foou 
difcovered,  that  the  profellion  of  chriftianity  might  contribute 
to  the  intereft  of  the  prefcnt,  as  well  as  of  a  future  life.  The 
hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  tlie  example  of  an  emperor,  his 
exhortations,  his  irrefiftible  fmiles,  difFufed  convidlion'  among 
the  venal  and  obfequious  crowds  which  ufually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace.  The  cities,  which  fignalized  a  forward  zeal 
by  the  voluntary  deftruclion  of  their  temples,  were  diftinguifhed 
by  municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives ; 
and  the  new  capital  of  the  eaft  gloried  in  the  fingular  advan- 
tage, that  Conflantinople  was  never  profaned  by  the  worftiip  of 
idols.  As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety  are  governed  by  imitation, 
the  converfion  of  thofe  who  pofTcfTed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of 
power,  or  of  riches,  was  foon  followed  by  dependent  multi- 
tudes. The  falvaticm  of  the  common  people  was  purchafed 
at  an  eafy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thoufand 
men  were  baptifed  at  Rome,  befulcs  a  proportionable  number 
i>f  women  and  children  j  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the  emperor  lo  every 
convert.  I'hc  powerful  influence  of  Conftantine  was  not  cir- 
cumfcribcd  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions. 
The  education  which  he  bcflowjd  on  his  fons  and  nephews, 
fecured  to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes,  whofc  faith  was  ft  ill 
more  lively  and  fin  cere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  carlieft  infancy, 
the  fpirit,  or  at  kaft  tlie  dodlrinc  of  chriftianity.    War  and 
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commerce  had  fpread  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpcl  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  roman  provinces  5  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
difdained  an  humble  and  profcribed  feci,  foon.learned  to  efteem 
a  religion  which  had  been  fo  lately  embraced  by  the  greateft; 
monarch  and  the  moft  civilized  nation  of  the  globe  *' 

He  died  in  3  ^7,  aged  66 ;  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  / 
three  fons,  Coniiantine,  Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  Eufebius 
has  written  the  life  and  ads  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes 
him  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good ;  it  is  rather  a  pane- 
gyric, than  a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Conftan- 
tine  poflcfled,  he  certainly  poffefTed  fome  which  were  neither 
great  nor  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great  appear-* 
ance  of  rcafon,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and  chriftianity  flow- 
ed from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  fincerity ;  not  as  if  he  was 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chriftianity,  any  more 
than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  paganifm ;  but  becaufe 
he  thought,  that  to  embrace  and  proteft  it  would  be  the  moft 
cfFcclual  means  of  uniting  mankind  under  his  government.  It 
is  certain  too,  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  private  afls  of  a  very 
atrocious  nature;  of  which*  however  we  cannot  expeft  to  find 
any  account  in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  Tney  thought 
every  thing  of  which  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty, 
abundantly  atoned  by  the  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  church  ; 
and  but  to  have  mentioned  uich  (light  things  as  mere  immo- 
ralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  higheft  in- 
gratitude. 

Several  epiftles  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  written  either 
by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftill  ^xtant ;  as  are  his  feveral  edi£ls, 
as  well  concerning  the  do£lrine8  as  difcipline  of  the  church. 
Among  thefe  edifts  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  the  noted  one  by  which 
he  bequeaths  to  Sylvefter  biftiop  of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucccf- 
fors  for  ever,  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of 
the  weftem  empire.  But  this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of 
Conftantine,  is  manifeftly  fpurious ;  and  though  it  might  be 
pf  fome  ufe  in  fupporting  the  authority  of  the  roman  pontiff  in 
dark  and  ignorant  ages,  yet  fince  the  revival  of  letters  it  has 
been  given  up  even  by  the  papifts  as  a  forgery  too  barefaced  to 
be  defended. 

CONSTANTINE  VII.  (Pofphykogenneta),  fon  of  Leo  the 
Wife,  born  at  Conftantinople  in  905,  afcended  the  throne  at  the 
:)ge  pf  7  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Zoe,  the  1 1  tU 
of  June  911.  No  fooncr  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  govern^ 
tncnt  in  his  hand,  but  he  chaftifed  tlie  tyrants  of  Italy,  took  Be^ 
nevento  from  the  Lombards,  and  drove  off,  by  means  of  money, 
the  Turks  who  were  pillaging  the  frontiers  of  Lpire  ;  but  he 
afterwards  allowed  himfelf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Helen*  . 
bis  wife,  daughter  of  Romanus  Lccapencs,  grand-admiral  of  the 
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empire-  She  fold  the  dignities  of  the  church  and  the  flatc, 
burdened  the  people  with  taxes,  and  exercifed  towards  them 
every  fpecies  of  oppreffion  ;  while  her  hufband  was  employing 
all  his  time  in  reading,  and  became  as  able  an  architect  and 
as  great  a  painter  as  lie  was  a  bad  emperor.  Romanus,  the' 
fon  of  this  indolent  prince  by  his  wife  Helena,  impatient  to  go- 
vern, caufed  poifon  to  be  mingled  with  fome  medicine  pre- 
fcribed  to  htm ;  but  Conllantine  having  rejected  the  greater 
part  of  it,  did  npt  die  till  a  year  afterwards,  the  pth  of  Novem- 
ber 959,  at  the  age  of  54,  after  a  reign  of  48  years.  This 
prince,  the  patron  of  learning  and  tlie  friend  of  the  learned^ 
left  behind  him  fevcral  works  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  private  perfon,  but  for  the  writing  of  which  a  fovci(eIgn 
ought  not  to  have  neglecled  the  concerns  of  his  empire.  The 
principal  of  them  are  :  i.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Bafilius  the 
^lacedonian,  his  grandfather,  inferted  in  the  colledlion  of  AHa- 
tius.  It  is  fomctimes  deficient  in  point  of  truth,  and  favours 
too  much  of  the  panegyrical.  2.  Two  books  of  Themata ;  that 
is  to  fay,  pofitions  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
publifhed  by  pere  Banduri  in  the  Imperium  Orientale,  Leipfic, 
1 754,  folio.  We  have  few  works  fo  good  as  this  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  middle  ages ;  though  the  author  is  to  be  trufted 
no  farther  than  while  he  fpeaks  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of 
places  as  they  were  in  his  time ;  in  all  the  reft  he  conftantly 
tails  into  grofs  miftakes.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  affairs  of  the 
empire ;  in  the  above-mentioned  work  of  the  pere  Banduri. 
He  here  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  divers  nations, 
their  forces,  their  progrefs,  their  alliances,  their  revolutions,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  their  fovereigns  ;  it  alfo  contains  other  inter- 
cfting  particulars.     4.  De  re  Ruftrca  5  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo. 

5.  Excerpta  ex  Polybio,  Diodoro  Siculo,  &c.  Paris,  1634,  4to. 

6.  Excerpta  de  legatis,  grxc  &  lat.  1648,  fol.  making  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine.  7.  De  ca^remoniis  aulx  Byzantinx,  Leipfic. 
J751,  folio.     8.  A  body  of  Tallies,  8vo. 

CONSTANTINE  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  the 
xith  century,  and  travelled  into  the  eafl,  where  he  lived 
thirty  years,  chiefly  at  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  where  he  ftudied 
the  m:dical  art,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  thq  arabic  and  the 
-other  oriental-languages,  and  then^  returned  to  Carthage  5  from 
whence  he  went  into  Apulia,  and  lived  at  Reggio,  and  at  laft 
became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cafino.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fli  ft  that  brought  the  greek  and  arabian  phyfic  into  Italy  again. 
He  compiled  fevcral  books  j  and  has  given  us  a  tranflation  of 
Ifaac  Ifraelitus  on  fevers,  out  of  arabic  into  latin  ;  and  another 
book,  which  he  calls  Loci  Communes,  contains  the  theory 
and  [raftice  of  phyfic,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Hali  Abbas. 
Died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xith  century. 

I  CONTARINI 
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CONTARINI  (Vincent),  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Padua, 
died  at  Venice,  his  native  place,  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  40  j  cul- 
tivated the  belles  lettres,  like  his  friend  Muretus,  with  great 
application  and  fuccefs.  Of  the  feveral  works  he  left  behind 
him,  the  moft  efteemed  are,  his  traft  De  re  frumentaria,  and 
that  De  militari  Romanorum  ilipendio,  Venice,  1609,  in  4to. 
both  of  them  againft  Juitus  Lipfiusj  and  his  Variae  Lc£lio- 
nes,  1606,  4to,  which  contain  very  learned  remarks. 

CONTI  (GlusTO  Di),  an  italian  poet,  of  an  anticnt  family, 
died  at  Rimini  about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  There 
is  a  colleftion  of  his  poems,  much  efteemed,  under  the  title  of 
La  bella  Mano,  Paris,  1595,  i2mo.  with  fome  pieces  of  poetry 
by  feveral  of  the  old  poets  of  Tufcany.  This  colleftion  had 
been  publifhed  for  the  firft  time,  at  Venice,  in  1592,  4to.  The 
abbe  Salvini  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Florence  in  1 7 15,  accom- 
panied with  prefaces  and  annotations  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  complete 
as  either  the  edition  of  Paris,  or  that  of  Verona,  1753,  in  4to. 

CONTI  (abbe  AnthonyJ,  a  noble  Venetian,  died  in  1749, 
at  the  age  of  71,  travelled  into  moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  conciliated  the  eftccm  of  all  men  of  letters  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners.  He  is 
the  author  of  tragedies,  printed  at  Lucca  in  1765,  more  agree- 
able in  the  clofet,  than  interefting  on  the  ftage.  An  attempt 
at  the  poem  called,  11  globo  di  venere  j  and  the  plan  of  another, 
in  which  he  propofed  to  treat  on  nearly  die  fame  matter  as 
that  which  Leibnitz  has  made  the  fubjecl  of  his  Thcodicca : 
but  thefe  poems  aie  more  metaphyfical  than  poetical.  Tlic 
abbe  Conti,  on  a  vifit  he  made  to  London,  formed  a  great  in- 
timacy with  (ir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  though  fo  very  refervcd 
in  general,  ufed  freely  to  difcourfe  with  him  on  his  difcoveri^s  in 
the  feveral  branches  of  fcienc«  to  which  he  was  fo  happily  devoted. 
He  carried  back  with  him  into  Italy  a  heart  and  a  mind  entirely 
cnglifli.  His  works  in  profe  and  verfe  were  collected  at  Venice, 
1739,  2  vols.  4to.  ^"^  ^^^^  pofthumous  performances  in  1756, 
4to.  Though  the  opufcula  of  the  abbe  Conti  are  no  more  than 
embryos,  as  one  of  the  italian  journalifts  laid  of  them,  yet  they 
give  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  their  father.  They  confift  of 
thoughts,  refleftions,  and  dialogues  on  feveral  important  fubjefts. 

CONTO-PERTANA  (Don  Joseph),  died  at  Lift)on  in  1735, 
has  given  in  his  epic  poem  of  Quitterie  la  Sainte,  one  of  the 
beft  works  that  Portugal  has  ever  produced.  With  the  imagi- 
nation of  Camoens,  he  poflefles  more  taltc  and  nature ;  not- 
Withftanding  which  his  performance  is  not  in  fuch  high  repu- 
tation as  the  LuGad. 

CONYBEARE  (John),  a  learned  divine  and  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  on  the  31ft 
of  January  1692.     His  father  wai  the  rev*  John  Conybeare, 
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Ticar  of  Pinlioe,  who  died  when  his  fon  was  only  In  the  1 5th 
year  of  his  age,  having  never  recovered  from  a  bad  diforder 
which  he  had  contrafted  on  the  night  of  ,hc  great  ftorm   in 
1703;  and  his  mother,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Grace  Wil- 
cocks,  was  the  daughter  of  a  fubftantial  gentleman  farmer  of 
that  place.     At  a  proper  age  l^e  was  fent  to  the  free  fchool  of 
Exeter,  for  grammatical  education.     In  this  city,  Mr.  Jufeph 
Hallet,  afterwards  a  diiTenting  minifter  there,  whofe  notes  oh 
the  fcripture  are  held  in  great  eftcem  by  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations, was  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  ;  and  another  is  faii 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Fofter      On  the  23d  of 
feb.  1708,  Mr.   Conybeare  was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter- 
college,   Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.    1  homas  Rcnnel, 
afterwards  Dr.  Rennel,  and  for  many   years  reflor  ot  Drews 
Teington,   one  of  the  beft  livings   in   the  county   oF  Devon. 
How  early  oi;r  young  ftudcnt  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learn*- 
cd  fociety  with  which   he  was   connefted,  appears   from   his 
having  been  chofen,  June  30,  1710,  a  probationary  fellow  of  his 
tollege.     On  the  17th  of  July  17 13  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A  ;  and  at  the  next  eleSion  of  college  offices,  June 
30,  I7i4>  he  was  appointed  pra*lc£lor  or  moderator  in  philofo- 
phy.     On  the  19th  of  Dec.  following  he  received  deacon's  or- 
tlers,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  1716  was  ordained  prieft.     On 
the  i6th  of  April  17 16  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
fooh  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Fctcham  in 
Surrey,  where  h«  continued  about  a  year.      He  was  advifed 
to  this  change  of  fcene  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  was 
always  delicate,  and  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  intenfe 
application  to  ftudy^     Upon  his  return  from  Fetcham  to  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  tutor  in  his  own  college,  and  was  much  no- 
ticed in  the  univerfity  as  a  preacher.     His  reputation  now  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London, 
\vho  appointed  him  one  of  the  king's  preachers  at  "Whitehall, 
Upon  the  firft  founding  of  that  inflitution.     In  May   1724,  the 
lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  prefentcd  him  to  the  rcftory  of 
St.  Clement's  in  Oxford.     In  1725  he  was  chofen  fenior  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.     On  the    i  ith  of  July  1728,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  on  the  24th  of 
January  following  betook  his  doftor's  degree.     In   1730  the 
headfhip  of  txeter  college  becoming  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hole,  Dr.  Conybeare  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him.     In  this 
year  Dr.  Tindal's  famous  book  had  appeared,  intituled,  Chrif- 
tianity  as  old  as  the  creation ;  a  work  that  excited  the  grcateft 
attention,  and  drew  forth  attacks  from  the  divines  both  of  the 
cftablilhment  and  the  toleration.     Biihop  Gibfon  encouraged 
Dr.  Conybeare  to  undertake  the  tafk  of  giving  an  anfwer  to 
Tlndal's  procuctioh.    Accordingly  he  puhHihed,  in  1732,  hil 
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.  Defence  of  revealed  religion,  by  which  he  performed  eminent 
fervice  to  the  chureli.  'Fhough  Dr.  Conybearc,  by  his  promo- 
tion to  the  headfhip  of  Exeter  iiollege,  had  obtained  a  confidera- 
ble  rank  in  the  univcrfity,  he  did  not,  by  the  change  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  make  any  addition  to  his  fortune.  Indeed  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  new  place  were  fo  fmall  that  he  was  much  richer 
as  a  private  fellow  and  tutor,  than  as  the  governor  of  his  col- 
lege ;  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradftiaw,  bifliop  of  Brif- 
tol,  and  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  December  I732>  Dr. 
Conybearc  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  latter  dignity* 
On  the  6th  of  June  1733,  dean  Conybearc  married  mifs  Jemi- 
ma Juckes,  of  Hoxton-fquare  near  London  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  n^xt  year  he  entertained  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of 
queen  Caroline.  At  the  latter  end  of  1750  he  attained  the 
mittc  ;  on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Butler  to  the  fee  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Conybearc  was  appointed  to  ^he  birtiopric  of 
Briftol,  on  the  23d  of  December.  His  promotion  to  the  pre- 
lacy, whilft  it  raiied  him  to  the  higheft  order  of  the  church,  was 
injurious  to  his  private  fortune :  the  flendcr  revenues  of  hrs 
biOiopric  were  not  equal  to  the  expences  which  accrued  from 
his  neccfTary  relidence  fometimes  at  Briilol,  and  fometiraes  at 
London.  Dr.  Conybearc  did  not  long  enjoy  a  good  ftatc  of 
health,  after  his  being  raifed  to  the  biihopric  of  Briftol.  He 
was  much  affli£):ed  with  the  gout ;  and,  having  languiihed  abovt 
a  year  and  a  half,  was  carried  off  by  that  diforder,  at  Bath,,  on 
the  13th  of  July  1755.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedriil 
church  of  Briftol. 

COOK  (James),  was  born  at  Marton  In  Cleveland,  a  vil- 
lage about  four  miles  from  Great  Ayton,  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  was  chriftened  there,  as  appears  from  the  parifti  re- 
gifter,  Nov.  3,  1728.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  likewifc 
James,  was  a  day-labourer  to  Mr.  Mewburn,  a  very  refpefta- 
ble  farmer,  and  lived  in  a  fmall  cottage,  the  walls  chiefly  of 
mud,  as  was  generally  the  cafe  at  that  time  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1730,  when  our  navigator 
was  about  two  years  old,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Great  Ayton,  and  was  employed  as  a  hind  to  the  late  Thomas 
Scottowe,  efq.  having  the  charge  of  a  confiderable  farm  in  that 
neighbourhood  known  by  the  name  of  Airyholm. 

As  the  father  continued  long  in  that  truft,  captain  Cook  was 
employed  in  aflifting  him  in  various  kinds  of  huft)andry  fuited 
to  his  years  until  the  age  of  13.  At  that  period  he  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  PuUen,  a  fchoolmaftcr  who  taught  at 
Ayton,  where  he  learned  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  &c.  and 
is  faid  to  have  {hewn  a  very  early  genius  for  figures.  About 
January  1745,  ^^  ^^^  ^&^  ^^  ^h  ^^  father  bound  him  appreit- 
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tice  to  William  Saunderfon  for  four  years,  to  learn  the  grocery 
and  haberdaflicry  bufinefs,  at  Snaith,  a  populous  fifiiing-tou^n 
about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  5  but  after  a  year  and  a  Haifa 
fervitude,  having  contraftcd  a  very  ftrong  propcnfity  to  the  fea 
(owing  probably  to  the  maritime  ntuation  of  the  place,  and  the 
great  number  of  ftiips  almofl  conftantly  paffing  and  repafling 
within  fight  between  London,  Shields,  and  Sunderland),  Mr. 
Saunderfon  was  willing  to  indulge  him  in  following  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  and  gave  up  his  indentures.  While  he  con- 
tinued at  Snaith,  by  Mr.  Saunderfon's  account,  he  difcovered 
much  folidity  of  judgment,  and  was  remarkably  quick  in  ac- 
counts. In  July  1746  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  J. 
Walker  of  Whitby,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  time  he 
ferved  to  his  mailer's  full  fatisfaftion.  He  firft  failed  on  board 
the  fliip  Freelove,  burthen  about  450  tons,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  coal  trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London.  In  May  1748,  Mr. 
Walker  ordered  him  home  to  aflift  in  rigging  and  fitting  for 
fea  a  fine  new  {hip,  named  the  Three  Bromers,  about  600  tons 
burthen.  This  was  dcfigned  as  a  favour  to  him,  as  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  his  knowledge  in  his  bufinefs.  In  this 
veffel  he  failed  from  Whitby  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  After 
two  coal  voyages,  the  (hip  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  govern- 
ment, and  (ent  as  a  tranfport  to  Middleburgh,  to  carry  fome 
troops  from  thence  to  Dublin.  When  thefe  were  landed,  an- 
other corps  was  taken  on  board,  and  brought  over  to  Liverpool. 
From  thence  the  (hip  proceeded  to  Deptford,  where  (he  was 
paid  ofi^  in  April  1749.  The  remaining  part  of  the  feafon  the 
vefiel  was  employed  in  the  Norway  trade. 

In  the  fpring  1750,  Mr.  Cook  (hipped  himfelf  as  afeaman  on 
board  the  Maria,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wilkinfon  of  Whitby, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Gafkin.  In  her  he  continued 
all  that  year  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Mr.  Walker  is  of  opinion  he 
left  this  fliip  in  the  winter,  and  failed  the  following  fummer, 
viz.  1 75 1,  in  a  veflel  belonging  to  Stockton ;  but  neither  the 
(hip's  name,  nor  that  of  the  owner,  is  now  remembered  by  Mr. 
Walker.  Early  in  February  1752,  Mr.  Walker  fent  for  him, 
and  made  him  mate  of  one  of  his  vcU'els,  called  the  Friendfliip, 
about  400  tons  burthen.  In  this  ftation  he  continued  till  May 
or  June  1753,  in  the  coal  trade.  At  that  period  Mr.  Walker 
made  him  an  offer  to  go  commander  of  that  fliip  ;  but  he  declined 
|t,  foon  after  left  her  at  London,  and  entered  on  board  his 
majefty's  (hip  tagle,  a  frigate  of  28  or  30  guns,  "  having  a 
mind,  as  he  exprefl'ed  himfelf  to  his  mafter,  to  "  try  his  for- 
tune that  way."  Not  long  after,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Walker  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  which 
was  readily  granted.  On  the  receipt  of  this  he  got  fome  fmall 
preferment,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  ever  re- 
membered. 
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fnembcrcd.  Some  time  after,  the  Eagle  failed  with  another  frU 
gate  on  a  cruife,  in  which  they  were  very  fuccefsful.  After 
this  Mi*.  Walker  heard  nd  more  of  Mr.  Cook,  until  Auguft 
'758,  when  he  received  from  him  a  letter  dated  Pembroke, 
before  Louilburgh,  July  30,  1758,  in  which  he  gave  a  diflin£t 
account  of  our  fuccefs  in  that  expedition,  but  does  not  fay  what 
ilation  he  then  filled. 

He  received  a  commidiori,  as  lieatenant,  on  the  fitft  day  of 
April  1760  ;  —  and  foon  after  gave  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  abilities 
trhich  recommended  hlhi  to  the  commands  which  he  executed 
fo  highly  to  his  credit,  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  pofterity 
as  one  of  the  nioft  Ikilful  navigators  which  this  country  has 
produced. 

In  the  year  1765  he  wis  tfrith  fif  tVllliim  Burnaby  on  the 
Jamaica  ftation  5  and  that  officer  having  occaGon  to  fend  dif- 
patches  to  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  relative  to  the  logwood- 
cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  lieutenant  Cook  was  (elefted 
for  that  employment ;  and  he  perfornled  it  in  a  mannet  which 
entitled  him  to  the  approbation  of  the  admirslL  A  relation  of 
this  voyage  and  journey  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1769,  under 
the  title 'of  •*  Remarks  on  a  paflage  from  the  river  Balife  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  o( 
Jucatan  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  by  lieutenant  Cook,"  in  an 
8vo  pamphlet. 

To  a  perfect  kno\Vledge  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a  fea* 
life,  Mr.  Cook  had  added  a  great  (kill  in  aftronomy.  In  the 
year  1767  the  Royal  Society  refolved,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
fend  pcrfons  into  fome  part  of  the  South  Seas,  to  obferve  the 
tranfit  of  the  planet  Venus  ovet  the  Sun's  difk  }  and  by  a  me- 
morial delivered  to  his  majefty  they  recommended  the  iflands  of 
MarqUcfas  de  Mendoza,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam  or  Amfterdam, 
as  the  prdpereft  place  then  known  for  making  fuch  obfer\'ation. 
To  this  memorial  a  favourable  anfw^r  was  returned ;  and  the 
Endeavour,  a  fhip  built  for  the  coal-trade,  was  put  in  com* 
miflion,  and  the  command  of  her  given  to  lieutenant  Cook. 
But  before  the  vefTel  wa«  ready  to  fail,  captain  Wallis  returned 
from  his  voyage,  and  pointed  out  Otaheitc  as  a  place  more  pro- 
per for  the  purpofe  of  the  expedition  than  either  of  thofe  men- 
tioned by  the  Royal  Society.  This  alteration  was  approved  of, 
and  our  navigator  was  appointed  by  that  learned  body,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  to  obferve  the  tranfiti 

On  this  occaHon  lieutenant  Cook  wai  promoted  to  be  captain, 
and  his  commiflion  bore  date  the  25th  of  May  1768.  He  im- 
mediately hoifted  'the  pe'rtdant,  and  took  command  of  the  fhip^ 
in  which  he  failed  down  the  river  on  the  30th  of  July.  In 
this  voyage  he  was  accompanied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  efq,  fince 
fir  Jofeph,  bart.  knt*  of  the  Bath,  and  prefident  of  the  Rova| 
Vol.  IV.  Q^  Society^ 
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Society,  and  Dr.  Solandcr.  On  the  13th  of  0£lobcr  he  artired 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  on  the  13th  of  April  1769,  came  to 
Otaheite,  where  the  tranfit  of  Venus  was  obferved  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland.  He  (laid  there  until  the  13th  of  July,  after 
which  he  went  in  fearch  of  feveral  iflands,  which  he  difcovered* 
He  then  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  and,  on  the  icth  of  Ofto- 
bcr  1770,  arrived  at  Batavia,  with  a  veflel  almoft  worn  out, 
and  the  crew  much  fatigued  and  very  fickly.  The  repairs  of 
the  {hip  obliged  him  to  continue  at  this  unhealthy  place  until 
the  27th  of  December,  in  which  time  he  loft  many  of  his  fca- 
men  and  paflengers,  and  more  in  the  paffage  to  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  March 
1771.  On  the,  14 th  of  April  he  left  the  Cape,  and  the  ift  of 
May  anchored  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  failed  on  the  4th, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June,  after 
having  been  abfent  almoft  three  years,  and  in  that  time  had  ex- 
perienced every  danger  to  which  a  voyage  of  fuch  a  length  is 
incident,  and  in  which  he  had  made  difcoveries  equal  to  thofe 
of  all  the  navigators  of  his  country  from  the  time  of  Columbus 
to  the  prcfcnt.  Th^  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  written 
by  Dr.  Hawkefwcrth,  which,  as  the  fa£^8  contained  in  it  have 
not  been  denied,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  difputed, 
has  certainly  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  feverity,  which,  1 

when  every  thing  is  confidered,  muft  excite  the  aftonilbment 
of  every  reader  of  tafte  and  fenfibility. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook*s  return'  to  England,  it  was  refolved 
to  equip  two  iliips  to  complete  the  difcovery  of  the  Southern 
Hemifphere.  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  idea,  fhat  the  un* 
explored  part  contained  another  continent ;  and  Alexander  Dai- 
ry mple,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  great  (kill  and  an  enterprifing  fpiritj^ 
had  been  very  firmly  perfuadcd  of  its  exiftcncc*     To  afcertain  [ 

the  fa£t  was  the  principal  obje£l  of  this  expedition ;  and  that 
nothing  might  benoxnitted  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  the  enter- 
prife,  two  (hips  were  provided,  furniflied  with  every  neceffary 
which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  1  he  firit 
of  thefe  ihips  was  called  the  Refolution,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Cook ;  the  other,  the  Adventure,  commanded  by  captain 
Furneaux.  Both  of  them  failed  from  Deptford  on  the  9th  of 
April  1772,  and  arrived  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  cm  the  30tlv 
of  Odlober.  They  departed  from  thence  on  the  aad  of  Novem- 
ber, and  from  that  time  until  the  17th  of  January  1773  con- 
.  tinned  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  continent,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  relinquifli  the  defign,  obferving  the  whole  fea  covered 
with  ice  from  the  dircdion  of  S.  E.  round  by  the  fouth  to  weft. 
They  then  proceeded  into  the  South  Seas,  and  made  many 
other  difcoveries,  and  returned  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  ai ft  of  March  1774,  and  from  thence  to  England  on  the 

14th 
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14th  of  July ;  having  during  three  years  and  eighteen  diys  (ia 
vhich  time  the  voyage  was  performed)  loll  but  one  [ij  man^ 
by  fkknefsy  in  captain  Cook's  (hip  ;  although  he  had  navigated 
throughout  all  the  climates  from  fifty -two  degrees  north  to 
feventy*one  degrees  fouth,  with  a  company  of  an  hundred  and 
eighteen  men. 

The  relation  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  public  by  cap- 
tain Cook  himfelf,  and  by  Mr.  George  Forller,  fon  of  Dr.  For- 
fter,  who  had  been  appointed  by  government  to  accompany  him 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfervations  on  fuch  natural  produc- 
tions as  might  be  found  in  the.courfe  of  the  navigation.  That 
publiflied  by.  Captain  Cook  has  generally  been  afcribed  to  » 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  the  literary  world  \  but  if  the 
teftimony  of  one  (it j  who  was  on  board  the  (hip,  and  who  made 
an  extra£l.from  the  journal  in  its  rude  uncorrected  ftate,  may 
be  relied  on,  there  feems  no  reafon  to  afcribe  the  merit  of 
the  work  to  any  other  perfon  than  he  whofe  name  it  goes 
Under. 

The  want  of  fuecefs  which  attended  captain  Cook's  attempt 
to  difcover  a  foutfaem  continenti  did  aot  difcouxage  another 
})lan  being  refolved  on,  which  had  been  recommended  fome 
time  before.  This  was  no  other  than  the  finding  out  a  north-^ 
tjreft  pafiage,  which  the  fancy  of  (bmc  chimerical  projeftors 
had  conceived  to  be  a  practicable  fcheme.  The  dangers  \(rhich 
our  navigator  had  twice  braved  and  efcapcd  from,  would  have 
exempted  him  from  being  follicited  a  third  time  to  venture 
his  perfbn  in  unknown  countries,  amongft  defert.iflands,  inhof- 
pitable  climates,  and  in  th^e  midft  of  favages  \  but,  on  his  opi« 
nion  being  afked  concerning  the  perfon  who  would  be  moil 
proper  to  execute  this  deHgn,  he  once  mofe  relinquifhed  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  domeftic  life,  to  engage  in  fcenes  of 
turbulence  and  confuGon,  of  diihculty  and  dangcn  Hi^  in- 
trepid fpirit  and  inquiGtive  mind  induced  him  again  to  offer 
his  fervicea ;  and  they  were  accepted  without  heGtation.  Th^ 
tnanner  in  which  he  had  deported  himfelf  on  former  occaGonsj 
left  no  room  to  fuppofe  a  fitter  man  could  be  fele£led.  He 
prepared  for  his  departure  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  and  a£luall]f 
failed  in  the  month  of  July  1776* 

A  few  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  notwith-^ 
ilanding  he  was  then  abfent^  the  Royal  Society  voted  him 
fir  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  the  account 
which  he  had  tranfmitted  to  that  body,  of  the  method  taken 

[i]  This  wat  a  conftittption  termioat-  left  liim,  that  hit  lungt  muft  hate  been 

]ng  in  a  dropfy.  Mr.  Patten,  furg^oa  of  the  afieAed  before  be  came  on  board. 

Refolution,  obferted  that  thit  man  began  [k]  Mri  Hodges.  See  Wales'i  remark* 

fo  carif  to  complain  of  a  cough  and  other  on  Forftftr>  account,  ivo*  l'n%t  p-  74- 
coafunptiTC  fymptomii  which  hadAtyer 

Qj»  to 
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to  prefervc  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  (hip :  and  fir  John 
Pringle,  in  an  oration  pronounced  on  the  30th  of  Ndvembcr, 
obferved  "  how  meritorious  that  perfon  mull  appear,  who* bad 
not  only  mude  the  mofl  extcnfivc,  but  the  mod  inftruc\ivc 
voyages  ;  who  had  not  only  difcovered,  but  furveyed  vaft  trafts 
of  new  coafls  ;  who  had  difpelled  the  illufion  of  a  terra  aujlralii 
tncogn'ita^  arid  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  navigable  ocean  in  the  fouthern  hcmifphere ; 
but  that,  however  ample  a  field  for  praife  thefe  circumftances 
would  afford,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had  prompted  the 
fociety  to  notice  captain  Cook  in  the  honourable  manner  which 
had  occafioned  his  then  addrefs."  After  dcfcanting  on*  the 
means  ufcd  on  the  voyage  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the  failors, 
he  concluded  his  difcourfe  in  thefe  terms:  "  Allow  me  then, 
gentlemen,  to  deliver  this  medal,  with  his  unperifhing  name 
engraven  upon  it,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  be  happy  to 
receive  that  truU,  and  to  hear  that  this  refpe£lable  body  never 
more  cordially,  nor  more  meritoriouflv,  beftowcd  that  fatthful 
fymbol  of  their  ef^eem  and  afledtion.  ^or  if  Rome  decreed  the 
civic  crown  to  him  who  favcd  the  life  of  a  fingle  citizen,  what 
wreaths  are  due  to  that  man  who,  haWng  himfclf  faved  many> 
perpetuates  in  your  tranfadlions  the  means  by  which  Britain 
may  now,  on  the  mofl  diflant  voyages,  fave  numbers  of  her 
intrepid  fons,  her  mariners ;  who,  bravfng  every  danger,  have 
fo  llberaJly  contributed  to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence^  and  to  the* 
maritime  empire  of  their  country  ?" 

It  will  give  pain  to  every  fenfible  mind  to  reflefl,  that  thi* 
honourable  tellimony  t6  the  merit  of  ouf  gallant  commander 
never  came  to  his  knowledge.  While  his  friends  were  waiting 
with  the  moil  earnell  folUcitude  for  tidings  concerning  him> 
and  the  whole  nation  cxpreffed  an  anxious  impatience  to  be 
informed  of  his  fucccfs,  advice  was  received  from  captain 
Gierke  [l],  in  a  letter  dated  at  Kamtihatca,  the  8th  day  of 
June  17795  from  which  and  from  other  accounts  we  learnt, 
that  captain  Cook  was  killed  on  the  14th  of  February  1779. 
His  death  happened  in  the  following  manner;  which  we  ihall 
give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  David  Samwell,  furgeon  of  the  Dii* 
covery. 

"  Some  of  the  Indians  of  Ou,why,ee  in  the  night  took  away 
the  Difcovery's  large  cutter,  which  lay  fwamped  at  the  buoy  of 
one  of  her  anchors :  they  had  carried  her  off  fo  quietly  that 
we  did  not  mifs  her  till  the  morning,  Sunday,  February  14. 
Captain  Clerkc  lod'no  time  in  waiting  upon  captain  Cook  to 

[  l]  Captain  Clerke  went  out  a  midihip-  three  weeks  before  the  flitp  arrived  in  Eng- 

mAR  will)  captaiu  Cook  in  his  firtl  vovage,  Uud.    See  Hawkerworili'» voyage,  vol.  iii. 

and  was  apptiinred  by  htm  4  lieuienanti  on  p.  395. 
\\it  Juih  of  Mr.  Hicki,  who  died  iiboui 
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<icquaint  him  with  the  accident :  he  r-cturned  on  board,  with 
orders  for    the    launch   and   finall  cutter   to   go,    under  tiie 
command  of  the  fccond  lieutenant,  and  lie  off  the  eaft  point  of 
the  bay,  in  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that  might  attempt  to 
get  out;  and,  if  he  found  it  neceflary,  to  fire  upon  them.     At 
<hc  fame  time,  the  third  lieutenant  ot  the  Refolution,  with  the 
launch  and  fmall  cutter,  was  fent  on  the  fame  fcrvice,  to  the 
oppoHte  point  of  the  bay;  and  the  mafter  was  difpatched  in  the 
large  cutter,  in  purfuit  of  a  double  canoe,  already  under  fail, 
making  the  beil  of  her  way  out  of  tlie  harbour.     He  foon  came 
up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a  few  mnfquets  drove  her  on  (hore, 
iind  the  Indians  left  her:  this  happened  to  be  the  canoe  of 
Omea,  a  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Orono-     He  was  on  board 
himfelf,  and  it  ,would  have  been  fortunate  if  our  people  had 
fecured  him,  for  his  perfon  was  held  as  facred  as  that  of  the 
king.      During  this  time  captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go 
aOiore  himfelf  at  the  town  of  Kavaroah,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  Kariopoo,  before  he  fliould  have  time  to  withdraw 
himfelf  to  another  part  of  the  ifland  out  of  our  reach.     [This  ap« 
peared  the  moi^  eflbdual  (lep  that  could  be  taken  on  the  pre- 
fent  occaCoQ,  for  the  recovery  of  the  boat.     It  was  the  mea- 
fure  he  had  invariably  p^rfuedj  in  fi^nilar- cafes,  at  other  iflands 
in  thefe  feals,  and  it  had  always  been  attended  with  the  dcfired 
Aiccefs :  in  fsfity  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  . 
piode  of  proceeding  on  thefe  emergencies,  likely  to  attain  the 
objeft  in  view.     We  had  re^fon  to  fuppofe  that  the  king  and 
his  attendants  h^d  fled  when  the  alarm  was  firtl  given  :  in  that 
fafe,  it  was  captain  Cook's  intention  to  fecure  the  large  canoes 
which  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach.     He  left  the  fliip  about 
feven  o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  ferjeant, 
corporal,  and  feven  private  men :  the  pinnace's  crew  werq  alfo 
armed^  and  urjder  the  command  of  Mr.  Kobert$.      As  they 
rowed  towards  the  (hore,  captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  to 
leave  her  ftaf ipn  at  the  ^reft  point  of  the  b^y*  i"  order  to  affifl 
his  own  boat.     '1  his  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  notice;  for 
it  clearly  ihews,  that  he  was  not  unapprehenfivf  of  meeting  with 
refiftance  frpm  the  natives,  pr  unmindful  of  the  neceflary  pre- 
paration for  the  fafety  of  himfejf  and  his  people.     I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  fron>  the  appearance  of  things  jud  at  that  time, 
there  was  not  one,  befide  himfelf,  who  judged  that  fuch  pre- 
caution was  abfolutely  requifite  :  fo  little  flid  his  conduct  on 
the  occafion  bear  the  marks  of  ra(hnefs  or  a  precipitate  fclf- 
confidence !     He  landed,  with  the  marines,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town  of  Kavaroah:    the  Indians   immediately   flocked 
round,   as  tifual,   and  ihewe^   him  the  cuflomary  mark^   of 
refped^,  by  proflrating  themfelvcs  before  him,     1  here  werp  no 
figns  of  hoftiliiies,  or  much  alarni  amorg  theni^    Captain  Cook, 

Q  3  however, 
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Jiowcvcr,  did  not  fccm  willing  to  truft  to  appcaranceis ;  but 
was  paxticularlv  attentive  to  the  difpofition  of  the  marines,  artd 
to  have  them  kept  clear  of  the  crowd.  He  firft  enquired  for 
the  king's  fons,  two  youths  who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
;ind  generally  his  companions  on  board.  MefTepgers  being  fent 
for  them,  ther  foon  came  to  him  i  and  informing  him  that  their 
father  was  afleep,  at  a  houfe  not  far  from  ^hem^  he  accom*  i 

panied  them  thither,  and  took  the  marines  along  with  them,  | 

As  he  pafled  along,  the  natives  every  where  proftratcd  them^r 
felves  before  him,  and  feemed  to  have  loft  no  part  of  thacrefpe£t 
(hey  had  always  (hewn  to  bis  perfon.    |ie  was  joined  by  fe-  • 

Teral  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother  Kooc 
howrooah.  They  kept  the  crowd  in  order,  according  to  their 
vfual  cuftom ;  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intention  in  coming 
on  (hore,  frequently  aikcd  him|  if  he  wanted  any  hoQ;6,  or  other 
provifions  :  he  told  them,  that  he  did  not,  apd  that  his  bufmefa 
was  to  fee  the  king.  When  he  arrived  at  the  houfe,  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  Indians  to  go  in  and  inform  Kariopoo,  (hat  he 
waited*  without  to  fpeak  with  him.  They  came  out  two  or 
three  times,  and  inftead  of  returning  any  anf*ver  from  the  king,  j 

prcfented  fome  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  hira,  which  made  captain  1 

Cook  fufpeft  that  he  was  not  in  the  houfe  j  he  therefore  de- 
fired  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  go  in.  The  lieutenant  found 
the  old  man  juft  awaked  from  fleep,  and  feemingly  alarmed  at 
the  meflage  \  but  he  came  out  without  heftation.  Captain 
Cook  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  afked 
him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  confented.  Thus 
far  matters  appeared  in  a  favourable  train»  and  the  natives  did 
not  feem  much  alarmed  or  appr^'henfive  of  hoftility  on  our  fide  \ 
^t  which  captain  Cook  cxpreffed  himfelf  a  little  furprifed,  fay- 
ingj'that  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  innocent  of 
ftealing  the  cutter,  he  {hould  not  moled  them,  but  that  he  muft 
set  the  king  on  board.  Kariopoo  fat  down  before  his  door,  and 
was  futrounded  by  a  great  crowd:  Kanynah  aiid  his  brother 
were  both  very  a£kive  in  keeping  order  among  them.  In  a  little 
time,  however,  the  Indians  were  obferved  arming  themfelves 
with  long  fpears,  clubi,  and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick  mats, 
which  they  ufe  as  armour.  This  hoftile  ;»ppcarance  increafed, 
and  became  more  alarming,  on  the  arrival  of  two  men  in  a 
canoe  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay,  with  the  news  of  a  chief, 
called  Kareemoo,  having  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Difcovery'a 
boats,  in  their  pafiage  acrofs :  they  had  alfo  delivered  this  ac- 
count to  each  of  the  (hips.  Upon  that  information,  the  wo- 
men, who  were  fitting  upon  the  beach  at  t]i^\T  breakfaft,  and 
ponverfi^g  familiarly  with  our  people  in  the  boats,  retired,  and  ' 

^  confufed  murmur  fpread  through  the  crowd.     An  old  prieft  I 

If  ame  to  captain  Cook,  with  s^  ^ocoa  nut  i^  his  hand^  which  he 
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Kdd  DQt  to  him  as  at  preient,  at  the  fame  time  finglng  very  loud. 
He  was  often  defired  to  be  filent,  but  in  vain :  he  continued 
importunate  and  troublefome,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
getting  rid  oF  him  or  his  noife :  it  feemcd  as  if  he  meant  to 
divert  their  attention  from  his  countrymen,  who  were  growing 
more  tumultuous,  and  arming  themfelves  in  every  quarter. 
Captain  Cook  being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by  a  great 
crowd,  thought  his  fituation  rather  hazardous  r  he  thescfore 
ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  march  his  fmall  party  to  the 
water-fidcj  where  the  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ihore  : 
the  Indians  readily  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs,  and  did  not  - 
offer  to  interrupt  them.  The  diftance  they  had  to  go  migHt 
be  fifty  or  fixty  yards }  captain  Cook  followed,  having  hold  of 
Kariopoo^s  hand,  who  accompanied  him  very  willingly :  he  was 
attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  feveral  chiefs.  The  trouble** 
fome  old  prieft  followed,  making  the  fame  favage  noife.  Keowa^ 
the  younger  fon,  went  direAly  into  the  pinnace,  expe£ting  his 
father  to  follow ;  but  juft  as  ne  arrived  at  the  water -fide,  his 
wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  affiftance 
of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to  fit  down  by  the  fide  of  ^ 
double  canoe.  Captain  Cook  expoftulated  with  them,  but  to 
no  purpofe  :  they  would  not  fufier  the  king  to  proceed  ;  telling 
him  he  would  be  put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  (hip, 
Kariopoo,  whofe  conduct  feemed  entirely  refigned  to  the  will  of 
others,  hung  down  his  head,  and  appeared  much  diftrefled. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  fituation,  a  chief,  well  known  to 
us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  obferved  near,  with  an  iron  dag** 
ger,  partly  concealed  under  his  cloke,  feemingly  with  an  in* 
tention  of^  (tabbing  captain  Cook,  or  the  lieutenant  of  marines. 
The  latter  propofed  to  fire  at  him,  but  captain  Cook  would  not 

Eermit  it.  Coho  clofing  upon  them,  obliged  the  officer  to  ftrike 
im  with  his.  piece,  which  made  him  retire.  Another  Indian 
laid  hold  of  the  ferjeant's  mulket,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench 
it  from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant's  making  ^ 
blow  at  him.  Captain  Cook,  feeing  the  tumult  increafe,  and 
the  Indians  growing  more  daring  and  refolute,  obferved,  that 
if  he  were  to  take  the  king  oiF  by  force,  he  could  not  do  it 
without  facrificine  the  lives  of  many  of  his  people.     He  then 

Eaufed  a  little,  and  was  qn  the  point  ca  giving  his  orders  to  reim- 
ark,  when  a  man  threw  a  done  at  him,  which  he  returned  with 
ji  difcharge  0f  fmall  (hot,  with  which  one  barrel  of  his  double 
piece  was  loaded*  The  man,  having  a  thick  mat  before  him, 
received  little  or  |io  hurl :  he  brandiihed  his  fpear,  and  threat- 
ened to  dart  it  at  captain  Cook,  who  being  ftill  unwilling  tp 
take  away  his  life,  inftead  of  firing  with  ball,  knocked  him  down 
with  his  mu(ket.  De  expoftulated  (trongly  vrith  the  moft  for« 
ward  of  the  crowd|  upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.    He  had 
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given  up  all  thoughts. of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  it  afH 
peared  impraf^icabie ;  and  his  care  was  then  only  to  a£t  on  the 
defenfive,  and  to  fecure  a  fafe  embarkation  for  his  fmali  party, 
which  was  clofeiy  prefied  by  a  body  of  feveral  thoufand  people. 
Keowa,  the  king  s  fon»  who  was  in  the  pinnace,  being  alarmed 
on  hearing  the  firft  firing,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  put  on 
(hore  again ;  —  for  even  at  that  time  Mr.  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded her,  did  not  apprehend  that  captain  Cook's  perfon  was 
in  any  danger,  other  wife  he  would  have  detained  the  prince, 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  great  check  on  the  Indians. 
One  man  was  obferved,  behind  a  double  canoe,  in  the  a£iion 
of  darting  his  fpear  at  captain  Cook  ;  who  was  forced  to  firis  at 
bim  in  his  own  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  another  clofe  to 
him,  equally  forward  in  the  tumult :  the  ferjeant  obfcrving  that 
he  had  mi  fled  tlie  man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  at 
bim,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.  By  this  rime  the  impe-* 
tuofityofthe  Indians  was  fomewhat  reprefied;  they  fell  back, 
in^  a  body,  and  feemed  daggered :  but  being  puihed  on  by 
thofe  behind,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  poured  a  volley 
of  ftones  among  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
returned  it  with  a  general  difcharge  of  muiketry,  which  was 
inftantly  followed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  At  this  captain 
Cook  was  heard  to  exprefs  his  aftonifliment  :  he  waved 
his  hand  to  the  boats,  called  to  them  to  ceafe  firing,  and  to 
come  nearer  in  to  receive  the  marines.  Mr.  Roberts  immedi-r 
ately  brought  th^  pinnace  as  clofe  to  the  {hore  as  he  could 
without  grounding,  notwithftanding  the  fliowers  of  ftones  that 
fell  among  the  people.:  but  Mr.  John  Williamfon,  the  lieute- 
nant, who  commanded  in  the  launch,  inilcad  of  pulling  in  to 
the  alhllance  of  captain  Cook,  withdrew  his  boat  further  ofi^,  at 
the  moment  that  every  thing  feems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
timely  exertions  of  thofe  in  the  boats.  By  his  own  account,  he 
min;ook  the  fignal :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumftance  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to 
have  removed  every  chance  which  remained  with  captain  Cook, 
of  efcaping  with  his  life.  The  bufinefs  of  faving  the  marines 
out  of  the  water,  in  confequence  of  that,  fell  altogether  upon 
the  pinnace ;  which  thereby  became  fo  much  crowded,  that 
the  crew  were  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  from  ufing  their 
fire  arms,  or  giving  what  ailiilance  they  otherwiie  might  have 
done  to  captain  Cook ;  fo  that  he  fepms,  at  the  mod  critical 
point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the  alBftance  of  both  boats, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  launch.  '  For  notwithftanding  that 
the*  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  cro^d  from  the  iituation  to  which 
tliey  removed  in  that  boat,  the  fatal  confuHon  which  cnfued* 
on  her  being  withdrawn,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  muft  have  pre- 
If  uted  the  full  ^fl'ccl,  that  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  two 
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bats,  according  to  captain  Cook's  orders,  mud  have  had  to* 
wards  the  prefcrvatlon  of  himfelf  and  his  people.  At  that  time 
ic  was  to  the  boats  alone  that  captain  Cook  had  to  look  for  his 
fafety ;  for  when  the  marines  had  fired,  the  Indians  ruih^d 
among  them,  and  forced  them  into  the  water,  where  four  of 
them  were  killed:  thcirlicutenantwas  wounded,  but  fortunately 
efcaped,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.  Captain  Cook  was 
then  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  rock :  he  was  obferved  mak- 
ing for  the  pinnace,  holding  his  left  hand  againft  the  back  of  his 
head,  to  guard  it  from  the  Hones,  and  carrying  his  mufquet 
under  the  other  arm.  An  In'dian  was  fcen  following  him,  but 
with  caution  and  timidity  :  for  he  flopped  once  or  twic<r,  as  if 
undetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he  advanced  upon  him  una- 
warcii,  and  with  a  large  club,  or  common  ftake,  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The 
ftroke  feemed  to  have  dunned  captain  Cook  :  he  daggered  a  few 
paces,  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  muf- 
quet.  As  he  was  rifing,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  feet, 
another  Indian  flabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron 
dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bite  of  water  about  knee  deep, 
where  others  crowded  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
.  under ;  but  ftruggling  very  ftrongly  with  them,  he  got  his  head 
up,  and  cafting  his  look  towards  the  pinnace,  feemed  to  follicit 
alBdance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above  five  or  fix  yards  dif- 
tant  from  him,  yet  from  the  crowded  and  confufcd  ftatc  of  the 
crew,  it  fecms  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  fave  him.  The 
Indians  got  him  ynder again,  but  in  deeper  water:  he  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more  ;  and  being  almoft  fpent 
in  the  (bruggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock,  and  was  endea-« 
vouring  to  fupport  himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  gave  him  a  blow 
with  a  club,  and  he  was  feen  alive  no  more.  They  hauled  him 
up  lifelefs  on  the  rocks,  where  they  feemed  to  take  a  favage  plea- 
fure  in  ufing  every  barbarity  to  his  dead  body ;  fnatching  the 
daggers  out  of  each  other's  hands,  to  have  the  horrid  fatisfaftion 
of  piercing  the  fallen  vi£lim  of  their  barbarous  rage.*'. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  children  be- 
hind him.  On  each  of  thefe  his  majefty  fettled  a  penfion  of  25 1, 
per  ann.  and  200 1,  per  ann.  on  his  widow.  It  is  remarkable,  if 
true,  as  reported,  that  captain  Cook  was  god- father  to  his  wife ; 
and  at  the  very  time  (he  was  chriftened,  declared  that  he  had 
determined  on  the  union  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
them. 

To  what  we  have  already  fald  of  this  circumnavigator,  we  fhall 
add  fome  extracts  from  the  account  given  of  his  life  and  public 
fervices  by  captain  King :  "  He  was  engaged  in  mod  of  the  bufy 
and  a£Uve  fcenes  in  North  America ;  yet  he  found  time  to  read 
^uclid,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  an  early  education.    Sir 
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Charles  Saunders,  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,*coinmitted  to  his  cafe 
fervices  of  the  firft  importance.  Lord  Colvillc  and  fir  Chariet 
both  patronized  him  ;  and  by  their  recommendation  he  was  ap- 

S>inted  to  furvey  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  and  the  coafte  of 
ewfoundland.  The  conftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  inured 
to  labour,  and  capable  of  undergoing  the  fevereft  hardfliips.  His 
ftomach  bore,  without  difficulty,  the  coarfefl  and  mod  ungrate- 
ful  food.  Indeed,  temperance  in  him  was  fcarcely  a  virtue ;  fo 
greatwas  the  Indifference  with  which  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind 
of  felf-denial.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  the  fame 
hardy,  vigorous  kind  with  thofe  of  his  body.  His  courage  was 
cool  and  determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admirable  pre- 
tence of  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  manners  were 
plain  and  unaffedled.  His  temper  might  perhaps  have  been 
jttftly  blameable,  as  fubjedl  to  haftine&and  paflton,  had  not 
ihefe  been  difarmed  by  a  difpofition  the  mofl  benevolent  and 
humane. 

**  Such  were  the  outlines  of  captain  Cook's  charader;  but  its 
moft  diftinguiihing  feature  was  that  unremitting  perfcverancc  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  obje£b,  which  was  not  only  fuperior  to  the  op* 
poiition  of  dangers,  and  the  preflurc  of  hardfhips,  but  even  ex- 
empt from  the  want  of  ordinary  relaxation.  Perhaps  no  fcience 
ever  received  greater  acceflions  from  the  labours  of  a  fmgle  man, 
than  geography  has  done  from  thofe  of  captain  Cook.  In  his 
firft  voyage  to  the  South  Teas  he  difcovered  the  Society  iilands  -, 
determined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand;  difcovered  the  ilraits 
which  feparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  name; 
and  made  a  complete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored 
the  caftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown;  an  extent 
of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles.  In  his  fecond  expedition,  he 
tefolved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  continent ;  having  tra- 
verfed  that  hemifphere  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  leave  a  poffi* 
bility  of  its  exiftence,  unlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  navigation.  During  this  voyage  he  difcovered  New  Gale* 
donia,  the  largeft  iiland  in  the  fouthern  Pacific,  except  New 
Zealand ;  the  iiland  of  Georgia ;  and  an  unknown  coail,  which 
he  named  Sandwich  land,  the  Thule  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere : 
Bnd  having  twice  vifited  the  tropical  feas,  he  fettled  the  fituations 
of  the  old,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries.  But  the  laft  voy- 
9ge  is  diftinguiihed  above  all  the  reft  by  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  its  difcoveries.  Befides  feveral  fmaller  iflands  in  the 
fouthern  Pacific,  he  difcovered,  to  the  north  of  the  equinodial 
line,  the  group  called  the  Sandwich  iflands;  which,  from  their 
fituation  and  produ£lions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  objed  of 
confequence  in  the  fyftem  of  european  navigation,  than  any 
other  difcovery  in  the  South  fea.  He  afterv^rds  explored  what 
)^ad  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  wcftcrn  coaft  of  Americaj 
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tontaming  an  extent  of  three  thotifand  five  hundred  miles ;  af. 
certained  the  proximity  of  tlie  two  great  continents  of  AGaand 
America  \  paffed  the  ilraits  between  tlieni,  and  furveyed  the  coaft 
on  eacli  (ide,  to  fucb  a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demon«i 
ftrate  the  tmpra£licability  of  a  pafTage^in  that  hemifphere,  front 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an  eaftern  or  « 
weflem  couife.  In  fhbrt,  if  we  except  the  fca  of  Amur,  and  the 
japanefe  Archipelago,  which  ftill  remain  imperfeftly  known  to 
Europeans,  he  has  completed  the  hydrography  of  the  habitable 
globe."  Captain  King  concludes  his  account  of  this  extraordU 
nary  man,  whofc  death  cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented,  in  the 
following  words :  **  Having  given  the  moil  faithful  account  I 
have  been  able  to  doUe£b,  both  from  my  own  obfervatlon,  and 
the  relations  of  others,  of  the  death  of  my  ever^'faonoured  friend^ 
gnd  alfo  of  his  charad:er  and  lerfices,  I  (ball  now  leave  his  me* 
mory  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  pofterity;  accepting 
with  a  meUncholy  fatisfaiQion  the  honour,  which  tne  lofs  of  hi^ 
has  procured  me,  of  feeing  my  name  joined  with  his ;  and  of 
feftifying  that  afFcftion  and  refpedi  for  his  memory,  which,  whillt 
he  lived,  it  was  no  lefs  my  inclination  than  my  conftant  ftudy  to 
ihew  him." 

We  cannot  clofe  this  article  without  giving  a  (hort  Iketch  of 
the  chara£ler$  of  the  different  writers  by  whom  the  laft  voyage 
was  given  to  the  world.  Among  thefe  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
l-ev.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  editor^  who,  in  a  grave  and  dignified  ftyle^ 
fui table  to  the  fublimity  of  a  journey  or  .voyage  round  the  globe» 
has  arranged  the  matter  \  chaftifed,  no  doubt,  in  fome  inftances^ 
the  language  of  our  circumnavigators ;  and  pointed  out  to  the 
curious  and  philofophic  eye,  the  benefits  that  have  refulted,  and 
may  yet  refult^  from  the  late  difcoveries  in  the  great  Pacific 
ocean;  and  the  attempt,  though  unfucccfsful,  to  explore  e 
northern  paiTage  from  thence  into  the  Atlantic,  Although  this 
gentleman  has  levelled  down  the  mord  ftriking  peculiarities  of 
the  difierent  writers  of  thefe  voyages  into  fome  appearance  of 
equality,  yet  a  critic  can  difcern  in  each  his  proper  features^ 
Captain  Cook,  accurate,  minute,  and  fevere,  furveys  every  obje£): 
with  a  mathematical  eye,  ever  intent  to  fix  or  to  difcover  fome 
truth  in  aftronomy,  ge<>gr^phy)  ^tid  navigation;  Hi$  obfervations 
on  men  and  manners  j  and  the  produce  of  countries,  are  not  very 
fubtle  or  refined,  but  always  fenfible  and  judicious.  He  fpecu* 
lates  in  order  to  eftablifh  fa£^s ;  but  does  not  inquire  into  fads 
for  the  airy  purpofes  of  fpeculation.  Captain  King  has  perhaps 
S  greater  verfatility  of  genius  than  captain  Cook,  as  well  as  a 
more  lively  fancy,  and  a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  l^nowledge. 
Agreeably  to  this  charader  of  him,  he  paints  the  fcenes  that  fall 
under  his  eye,  in  glowing  and  various  colours.  He  has  lefs  per- 
)»ips  of  the  mathematigiau  ax^d  navigator  in  his  compofition  than 
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captain  Cook,  and  more  of  the  author^  *Hc  himfclf  fecms  con* 
fcious  that  this  is  his  forte,  and  wields  the  pen  with  alacrity,  with 
cafe  and  fatisfaflion.  The  gleanings  that  were  left  to  his  in- 
duftry  by  captain  Cook,  lie  feems  too  eager  to  pick  up,  to  dwell 
upon,  and  to  amplify.  Mr.  Anderfon  is  fupcrior  to  both  thefe 
writers  in  variety  of  knowledge,  and  fubtlety  and  fublimity  of 
genius.  He  is  verfant  in  languages  antient  and  modern,  in  ma- 
thematics, in  natural  hiftory,  in  natural  philofophy,  in  civil  hif- 
tory,  in  the  mctaphyfics  of  both  morality  and  theology ;  yet,  as 
n  counterbalance  to  thefe  brilliant  qualities  and  endowments,  he 
launches  forth  too  much  into  theory,  and  is,  in  fome  inftances,too 
little  conftrained  by  the  limits  of  fad:  and  nature  in  his  fpecu-^ 
lations.  He  has  found  the  doflrines  of  the  immortality  and  the 
immateriaHty  of  the  foul  among  nations,  who,  in  all  probability, 
have  not  terms  toexprefs  thefe,  and  very  few  to  fignify  abftracled 
ideas  of  any  kind.  A  quick  imagination,  and  a  fubtle  intellcft, 
can  fee  any  thing  in  any  fubjc6b,  and  extend  the  ideas  moil  fami- 
liar to  thcmfelves  over  the  boundlefs  variety  of  the  univcrfe. 

COOKE  (Sir  Anthony),  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born 
at  Giddy,  or  Giddiiig-hall  in  Eflex,  about  1506,  and  defcended 
from  fir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  We  cannot  fix  the 
place  of  his  education ;  but  it  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
Oxford  antiquary  makes  no  mention  of  him.  However,  he  was 
fuch  an  eminent  maftcr  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  fuch  An- 
gular piety  and  goodnefs,  of  fuch  uncommon  prudence  in  the 
management  of  his  own  family,  that  thofe  noble  perfons  who 
had  the  charge  of  king  Edward,  appointed  him  to  inftruft  that 
prinre  in  learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in  exile 
during  the  perfecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  acceflion 
returned  home,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
honour  at  Giddy-hall,  where  he  died  in  1576.  ^ 

Knowing,  fays  Llcyd,  that  the  fexes  are  equal,  and  that  wo- 
men are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  inflilled  that  into  his 
daughters  at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  in  the  day ; 
being  refolved  to  have  fons  by  education,  for  fear  he  fliould  have 
none  by  birth.  And  he  was  remarkably  happy  in  tliem;  for  they 
were  learned  above  their  fex  in  greek  and  latin,  and  were  equally 
diftinguifhed  by  their  virtue,  piety,  and  good  fortune,  Mildred 
was  married  to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  j  Anne  to  fir  Nichol;|s 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal;  Elizabeth  to  fir  John  Ruflel, 
fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford ;  and  Katharine  to  fir 
Henry  Kiiligrew.  Thus,  as  Lloyd  fays,  his  care  was  that  his 
daughters  might  have  complete  men,  and  that  their  huri)ands 
might  be  happy  in  complete  women;  never  promifing,  yet  always 
payinjT,  a  great  dowry.  Very  providently  did  he  fecure  his  eter- 
niry,  by  leaving  the  image  of  his  njti\re  in  his  children,  and  of. 
his  mind  in  his  pupil.  He  took,  however,  as  the  fam«*  author  , 
i  .obferves. 
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cbfervc$,  more  pleafurt;  to  breed  up  ftatefraeri,  than  to  be  one; 
Contemplation  was  his  foul,  privacy  his  life,  and  difcourfc  his 
element.  Bufinefs  was  his  purgatory,  and  publicnefs  his  tor- 
ment. ' 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  fayings  of  his  are  recorded  ;  par- 
ticulafly  the  following  :  ♦*  That  there  were  three  objsfts,  before 
whom  he  could  not  do  amifs ;  his  prince,  his  confcience,  and 
his  children'*  This  facetious  ftory  is  likewife  related  of  himi 
•*  A  Suflex  knight,  having  fpent  a  great  eftat<r  at  court,  and  re-^ 
duced  himfelf  to  one  park  and  a  fine  houfcf  in  it,  wa»  yet  timbi^ 
tious  to  entertain  the  king  (Edward  VI).  For  that  purpofc  he 
new  painted  his  gates,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over 
them  in  large  golden  letters,  oia  vanitas.  Sir  Anthony  offer** 
ing  to  read  it,  defircd  to  know  ofthe  gentleman  what  he  meant 
by  01  A,  who  told  him  it  ftood  for  omnia.  **  I  wonder,"  replied  hcj 
•*  that,  having  made  your  cmnra  fo  little  as  you  have,  you  (hould 
yet  make  your  vanitas  fo  large.'* 

COOKE  (Robert),  was  born  at  Beefton  in  Yorkfliirc,  and 
entered  ftudent  at  Brazen-nofe  in  Oxford  in  1 567.  He  took  his 
mafter  of  arts  degree  In  1576,  about  which  time  he  M'cnt  into 
orders;  and  being  a  perfon  of  learning  and  charafter,  was  madd 

{)roftor  of  the  univerfity*  In  the  year  1590  he  refigned  his  fel- 
owfhip,  and  retired  to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire..  This 
Cooke  was  well  (killed  in  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  diftinguifliing  the  genuine  works  of  the  fathers  from 
thofe  which  were  counterfeit.  He  died,  according  to  Wood^ 
in  1614. 

COOKE  (Thomas),  born  at  Braintrce  in  Eflex  about  1707^ 
and  educated  at  Felftcd-fchool  in  the  fame  county.  So  early  as 
1726,  when  only  ig,  he  gave  the  world  a  very  correft  edition  of 
**  Andrew  Marvel's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed." 
They  were  dedicated  to  the  carl  of  Pembroke:  who,  being  much 
delighted  with  the  forward  parts  of  fo  young  a  writer,  became  a. 
very  warm  patron  to  him,  and  even  wrote  feveral  of  the  notes 
to  his  tranflation  of  Hefiod,  which  he  publifhed  in  1728.  Befides 
the  above,  he  publiftied  a  tranflation  of  Cicero  dc  Natura  Deo- 
rum,  and  of  Terence.  He  prepared  alfo  a  tranflation  of  Plautus, 
but  has  only  publifhed  the  Amphytruon.  He  was  alfo  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  author  of  five  or  fix  pieces,  which  were  not  ac- 
companied with  any  fuccefs.  But  what  is  likely  to  preferve  hi« 
name  the  longeft,  is  this  :  He  was  concerned  with  Mr.  iVlottley 
in  writing  a  farce,  called  Penelope,  a  mock-tragedy;  which, 
though  probably  intended  as  no  more  than  a  burlefque  drama 
without  any  particular  aim,  yet  being  produced  upon  the  ftage^ 
foon  after  the  publication  of  Pope's  Homer's  Odyfl"ee,  and  con- 
fidered  as  a  ridicule  of  that  work,  exppfed  him  to  the  poec's 
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refeatment»  znd  pfocofcd  hita  t  jizct  in  the  Dtmeiad  t  whkli 
fee,  book  ii. 

COOPER  (Anthony  AsHl-€t),  carl  of  Shaftcftury,  gfcatly 
diftinguifhed  in  the  poiiticBl  world,  was  Ton  of  fir  John  Cooper^ 
of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by  Anne^ 
daughter  of  fir  Ant.  Aftiley  of  Winbome  St.  Giles  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was  born  July  22,  162 1.  Being  a  boy 
of  uncommon  parts,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  i  $$ 
and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 
Dr.  John  Pridcaux,  the  reftor  of  it.  He  is  faid  to^havc  Audied 
hard  there  for  about  two  years;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
inn,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  law,  and 
^fpecially  that  part  of  it  which  related  chiefly  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  eleAed  for  Tewkfbury  in  Gloucefter^ 
ihire,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  WeRminfter,  April  13, 
1640,  but  was  footi  diflblved.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af* 
.fe£ted  to  the  king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war :  for 
ke  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  offered  his  afliftance,  and 
proje£ied  a  fchcme,  not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country, 
but  for  reducing  fuch  as  had  either  defertcd  or  miRaken  their 
duty  to  his  majedy's  obedience.  Locke,  in  his  memoirs  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  has  related  the  mutter,  which  the  reader  may 
fee  by  turning  to  his  works,  vol.  iii. 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letier  from 
his  majefty ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  not  in  confidence,  that 
his  behaviour  was  diiliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger,  he  retired 
into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went  up  to  London^ 
where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party:  "  to  which,'*  fays 
Clarendon,  **  he  gave  himfelf  up  body  and  foul."  He  accepted 
a  commiffion  from  the  parliament;  and,  raifing  forces,  took 
Wareham  by  (lorm,  Odiober  1644,  and  foon  after  reduced  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfetfliire.  1  his,  and  fome  other  adiona 
of  the  lame  nature,  might  poiribly  induce  the  above-^mentioned 
hiftorian  to  fay,  th^t  he  ^'  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  tho 
xoy^l  family.**  Towards  the  end  of  1 645  he  was  chofen  (heriflT 
of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parliament.  The  next  year  hef 
was  Iheriff  of  Wiltihire.  In  1651  he  was  of  the  committee  o^ 
20,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming  tht 
law.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  thai 
met  after  Cromwell  had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  Ho 
'  was  again  a  member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  prin« 
cipal  perfons  who  figned  that  famous  proteftation,  charging  thd 
protedor  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government ;  and  he  aU 
ways  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  ufurper  to  the  uimoftw 
When  the  protedlor  Richard  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump  came 
ugaia  inio  power,  they  nominated  &r  Anthony  one  oi   their 
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touucll  of  itatCi  and  a  commifTioner  for  managing  th§  army. 
He  was  at  that*  very  time  engaged  ^in  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  friends  of  Charles  II.  and  greatly  inftrumental  in  pro- 
moting his  reftoration  j  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life 
with  the  powers  then  in  being.     He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Dorfetflure,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parliament, 
wliich  fat  in  April  1660 }  and  a  refolution  being  taken  to  reftore 
the  conftitution,  he  was  named  one  of  the  12  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.'   It  was 
in  performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
turned in  a  carriage  upon  a  dutch  road,  and  thereby  to  receive  a 
dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  year* 
after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was  chancellor. 
•  Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  majefty'$ 
moft  honourable  privy-counci).     He  was  alfo  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  ;  and  though  the  Oxford 
hiftorian  is  very  fcvere  on  him  on  this  occafion,  yet  lie  is  not 
believed  to  have  been  any  way  concerned  in  beiraying  or  (bed- 
ding the  bipod  of  his  fovereign.  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  ao> 
^1661,  he  was  created  baron  Afhiey  of  Winborne  St.  Giles;  foon 
after  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the   exchequer^ 
and  then  one  of  the  lords  commiflloners  for  executing  the  office 
of  high-treafuvcr.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Dorfct;    and,  April  23,    1672,    created   baron 
Cooper  of  Pawlct  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftcf- 
bury.     November  4,  following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  Ibrd 
high  chancellor  of  England.  He  flione  particulatly  in  his  fpeecbes 
in  parliament ;  and,  if  we  yidgc  only  from  tlio~fe  which  he  made 
upon  fweariiig  in  the  treafurer  Clifford,  his  fucceflbr  fir  Thomas 
Ofborne,  and  baron  Thurfland,  we  mud  conclude  him  one  of 
the  mod  accomplifhed  orators  this  nation  ever  bred.     The  fliort 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  aVfeafon  of  ftorms  and  tempefts  i 
and  it  is  but  doing  him  judice  to  fay  that  they  could  not  either 
affright  or  dillraft  him.     November  9,  1673,  he  refigned  the 
great  feal,  and  with  fome  particular  circumftances,  which  the 
reader  may  like  to  hear.     Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  par- 
liament, as  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court ;  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-general, 
to^  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.     As  foon  as  the  .earl  came^ 
Jie  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while  the  prevailing 
party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return  without  the  purfe* 
His  lordfliip  l^eing  alone  with  the  king,  faid :  **  Sir,  I  know  you 
intend  to  give  the  fealt  to  the  attorney-general,  but  I  am  Uirc 
your  majeily  never  intended   to   difmifs  me  with  contempt." 
The  king,  who  could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied,  <*  Gods 
fifli,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any  circumftance  that  may 
look  like  an  aflfront.*'   <'  Then,  Cr/'  faid  the  carl,  «U  defire  your 
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ihajcfty  will  pfermit  me  to  carry  the  fcals  befdrtf  ydu  to  chapcf,* 
and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houfe/'  To  this  his 
majefty  readilv  confentcd ;  and  the  earl  entertained  the  king 
Ivith  news  and  diverting  (lories,  till  the  very  minute  he  was  to' 
go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufe  the  courtiers  and  his  fucceflbr, 
who  he  believed  was  upon  the  I'acTa,  for  fear  he  fhould  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  change  his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came 
out  of  the  clofct,  talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together 
to  chnpcl,  which  greatly  futprifcd  them  all :  and  fomc  ran  im- 
mcdiatt  ly  to  tell  th^  diike  of  York,  that  all  his  meafures  were 
broken.  After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  feals,  and 
that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-general. 

After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make  a 
great  figure  in  parliament :  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  fhine, 
and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reft.    In  1 67  5,  the  treafurer  Danby 
introduced  the  teft-bill  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  vi- 
gOToudy  oppofed  by  the  carl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  who,  if  we  may* 
believe  Burnet,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  more  in  this  feflion,  thari 
ever  he  had  done  before.     '1  his  difpute  occafioned  a  proro- 
gation;  and  there  enfued  a  rccefs  of  15  months.     When  the 
parliament  met  again,  Feb.  16,  1677,  the  duke  of  Buckingham' 
argued,  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  diflblved  :  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  fa 
much  warmth,  that,  together  with  the  duke  before  mentioned, 
the  carl  of  Saliibury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fent  to  the 
To\(rer ;  where  he  continued  13  months,  though  the  other  lords^ 
upon  their  fubmiflion,  were  immediately  difcharged.     When  he 
was  fet  at  libertyj  he  managed  the  oppofition  to  the  earl  of* 
Danby's  adminiflratiort  with  fuch  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  do  any  thing  efledlually  in  parliament, 
without  changing  the  fyftem  which  then  prevailed.     The  king, 
who  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  eafy,  refolved  to  make 
a  change  ;  difmiffed  all  the  privy-council  at  once,  and  formed  a 
new  one.     This  was  declared  April  21,  1679  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  appointed  lord  prefident.     He 
did  not  hold  this  employment  longer  than  Oftober  the  5th  fol- 
lowing.    He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  duke  of  York,  by  (leadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  in- 
venting, the  projeft  of  an  exclufion  bill ;  and  therefore  no  won- 
der, if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work  againft  him.     Upon  the 
king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March  21^ 
168 1,  he  joined  with  feveral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its 
meetmg  there,  which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent 
at  chat  parliament,  and  flrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill : 
but  the  duke  foon  contrived  to  make  him  feel  the  weicht  of  his 
refentment.    For  his  lordfhip  was  apprehended  for  high  treafon, 
July  2,  1681  i   and,   after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in 
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iodncili  was  (fdmrnlttcd  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remiined  uj)- 
Vards  of  four  months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and 
difcharged  ;  yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe^  as  hid  enemies  were 
now  in  fhe  zenith  of  their  pdwer.  He  thought  it  high  time 
therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  being  out 
of  their  reach,  he.  might  wear  out  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life 
in  peace.  It  was  with  this  viewj  November  1682,  he  embarked 
for  Holland  j  and  arriving  fafely  at  Amfterdam,  after  a  dan- 
gerous voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there^  propofmg  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner fuitabie  to  his  quality.  He  was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  diflinttion,  and  treated  wirli  all  the  defcrerc*  and  refpeft 
he  could  defire.     But  being  foon  feized  by  his  old  diftemper  the 

frout,  if  uiinicdiately  flew  into  his  ilomach,  and  became  mortal ; 
o  that  he  expired  Jan,  22,  1683,  in  his  62d  year.  His  body 
was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred  with  his  anceftors  at 
"Winborne;  and  in  1732,3  noble  monumtnt,  with  a  large  in- 
icription,  was  eredled  by  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  his  great 
grandibni  , 

We  ihall  not  enter  into  any  vindication  of  this  noble  per- 
foriage  5  but  we  may  mention  it  as  his  misfortude,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmittcd  to  pofterity  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  government  in 
which  he  had  fo  large  a  (hare.  Marchmont  Needham  publiihed 
a  fevere  pamphlet  againft  him,  intituled,  "  A  packet  of  advices 
and  animadverfions,  fent  from  Lor*  ^on  to  the  men  of  Shafcef* 
bury,  which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty*s  fubjeds  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Lond*  i6j6:'*  and,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  the 
abufe  it  contains  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  ticcount  given 
of  him  by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.  He  was  alfo  reprefentcd  as 
having  had  the  vanity  to  expeft  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland ; 
and  this  made  way  for  calling  him  count  Tapiky,  alluding  to  the 
tap,  which  had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer 
between  his  ribs,  when  he  was  chancellor.  It  was  alfo  a  Hand- 
ing jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ftylc  him  Shiltlbury  in- 
ftead  of  Shaftefbury.  The  author  who  relates  this,  tells  us  alfQ, 
that  when  he  was  chancellor,  one  fir  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares 
witA  rhenifii  and  fugar :  that  is,  entertained  his.roi(lreiles.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way;  and 
it  is  recorded,  that  Charles  II.  who  .would  both  take  liberties  and 
bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in;i  vein  of  raillery  and 
good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to  his  amours,  ^'  1  believe, 
ohafteibury,  thou  art  the  wi.kedeft  fellow  in  my  domi:tiion$  i" 
to  which,  with  a  low  bow  and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied, 
^  May  it  pleafe  your  majeRy,  of  a  fubjecl  I  believe  1  am  ;**  at 
which  the  merry  monarch  laughed  moil  heartily. 

He  married  three  wives.   Anthony,  his  only  Ton  and  fuccelTor, 

k>rn  of  his  fecond  wife,  Jan.  t6,  1651,  wsis  the  father  of  Az^ 
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ttionyi  fhant  noblefnan  of  extraordinary  parts  and  learning)  whofil 
hiftory  we  (hall  relate  in  .the  enfuing  article. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashjley),  carl  of  Shaftcfcury,  the  cclci^ 
brated  author  of  the  Charaderiftics,  was  born  Teb.  26,  i6f  r,  af 
Exeter-honfe  in  London.  His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of 
Shaftefbury ;  his  mother  lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of 
John  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grand- 
father Anthony  firft.  carl  of  Shafteibury,  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, of  whoni  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article;  who  wa^ 
fond  of  him  from  bis  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu«* 
cation.  He  purfued  almoft  the  fame  method  in  teaching  him  the 
learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did  in  teaching  his  fon 
latin :  that  is,  he  placed  a  perfon  about  him,  who  was  fo  tho- 
roughly verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either 
of  them  with  the  greateft  fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftef^ 
bury  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  he  could  read  both  tbefe  lan- 
guages with  eafe  when  but  1 1  years  old.  He  began  his  travels 
in  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This  knowledge  i»  very 
viable  through  all  his . writings ;  that  of  the  art  of  painting  it 
more  partjculariy  fo,  from  the  treatife  he  compofed  upon  **  Tbd 
Judgement  of  Hercules."  He  made  it  his  endeavour,  while  he 
was  abroad,  to  improve,  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  in  every  ac- 
compliflunent ;  for  which  reaibn  he  did  not  greatly  afFe£t  the 
company  of  othe?  englifti  gemkmen  upon  their  travels ;  and  he 
wa&  remarkable  for  fpcaking  freiich  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good 
an  accent,  that  in  France  he  wa^  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  ibSg^  he  was  offered  a  feat  in 
parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his  family  had 
an  intereft ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that  ilrif):  courfe  of 
ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  near  five  years.  Then^. 
he  was  ele£ted  a  burgefs  for  Pool :  and,  foon  after  his  coming 
kitq  parliament,  had  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  that  fpirit  of 
liberty,  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
he  uniformly  direfted  his  condud  on  all  occsfions.  It  was  the 
bringing  in  and  promoting  •'  The  a£t  for  glinting  counfel  ta 
]>TifonerS  in  cafes  of  higli  treafon.'*  This  he  looked  upon  aor 
important,  and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  ^behalf :  bat  when, 
he  ftood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo  in*' 
fiimidated,  that  he  loft  all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  pro* 
eeed.  The  houfe,  after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  hit 
confufion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to 
this  cffeA  :  "  If  I,  fir,"  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  "who 
^fe  only  to  give  mry  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo* 
confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what  I  pro^ 
pofed  tp  fay )  what  muft  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who, 
without  any  afliftancei  is  pleading  for  his.  life  P*    During  thk 
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trnl  otticr  (effions,  Ixi  which  he  continued  in  me  houfe  of  com-^ 
mons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  a£^ing,  always  heartily 
toneurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther  fecurity  of  liberty : 
but  the  bufmefs  of  attending  regularly  ihc  houfe  of  commons^ 
^ich  in  thofc  aftive  times  generally  iat  long,  in  a  few  years  ta 
impaired  his  health,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  confti-^ 
tution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  .again  into  parlia^* 
tnent,  after  its  diflblution  in  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  be  fpent  hid 
time  in  the  converfation  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
iand  ingenious  men  then  refidtng  in  that  country,  whofe  ac^ 
quaintance  induced  him  to  continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth* 
When  he  went  to  Holland^  he  concealed  hia  name,  as  it  is  faid| 
for  the  fake  of  being  lefs  interrupted,  in  his  (Indies,  pretending 
only  to  be  a  ftudent  in  phyfic,  and  in  that  charadler  contrafted 
an  acquaintance  with  Bayle.  A  little  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, being  willing  to  be  known  to  him  by  his  real  name,  he  con- 
trived to  have  Bayle  invited  to  dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  wail 
told  he  was  to  meet  lord  A(hley.  Bavle  accidentally  calling  upoil 
lord  Afhley  that  morning,  was  prefled  by  him  to  ftay  -,  but  ex^ 
tufed  hiftiiclf,  faying,  "  I  can  by  no  nidans  flay,  ^or  I  muft  be 
(jundual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  iheet  my  lord  Afliley.^ 
The  next  interview,  as  inay  be  imagined,  occafioned  fbme  mirth) 
and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed  than  leflened  after  the  dif- 
fcovcry,  for  they  never  ceafed  correfponding  till  Baykf's  deathi 
During  his  abfence  ixi  Holland,  an  imperfed  edition  0}  his  **  In- 
quiry into  virtue"  was  publifhed  at  London;  furreptitu^ufly  takeil 
from  a  rough  draught,  (ketched  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  fervcd  hiiij  thus  unhandfortiely,  was  Tdland  % 
bn  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  fhany  favours.  This  tre»- 
tife  was  afterwards  complete^  by  him)  and  piibliflied  in  the  fe^ 
eond  volume  of  the  Charadleriftics. 

Sooii  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  ^rl  of  Shaftcfr 
i)ury ;  but  did  nbt  attend  ihe  lioufe  of  lords,  till  his  frieiid  lord 
Somers  fent  a  meifenget;  to  acquaint  him  with  the  bufinefs  of 
the  partition  treaty,  Feb.  1701.  On  the  acceffion  of  qiieen  Anne^ 
he  retired  to  his  ufual  couffe  of  (tudying)  and  in 'the  beginning 
bf  the  year  after,  vis^;  1703,  made  a  fecond  joUfney  to  Holland^ 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  follonHng.  Hie 
French  {Prophets  foon  after  having  by  their  enthufiailic  extrava- 
gances made  a  great  difturbance  throughout  the  nation,  there 
were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  flippreffing  them, 
and  fome  advifed  a  prdfecution.  But  lord  Shaftefbury,  who  ab- 
horred any  ftep  which  looked  like  perfecution,  apprehended  that 
fuch  meaiures  tended  rather  to  inflame  thaii  to  cure  the  difeafe? 
and  this  occafioiied  bis  **  Letter  concerning  enthufiafm)"  which 
be  pttbliihed  in  lyoS^  and  fent  it  to  lord  SamerS|  to  whom  he 
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•addrefled  it,  though  without  the  mention  cither  of  his  own  or 
lord  Somers's  name.  Jan.  1 709,  he  publifhed  ^his  "  Moralifts,  a 
philofophical  thapfody  5"  and,  in  May  following,  his  "  Senfus 
communis,  or  an  efl'ay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour.** 
The  fame  year  he  married  Mr5;  Jane  Ewer,  youngeft  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ewer,  efq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire;  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  by  v^*hom  he  had  an  only  fon,  Anthony  the  fourth 
carl  of  Shafteibury.  In  1 7 1  o,  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an 
author,**  was  printed.  In  1711,  finding  his  health  ftili  declinitig, 
lie  was  advifed  to  leave  England,  and  feek  afliflance  from  a 
warmer  climate.  He  fet  out  therefore  for  Italy  in  July  171 1, 
and  lived  above  a  year  after  his  arrival;  dying  at  Naples,  Feb.  4, 

The  only  pieces  whiclvhe  finlfhed,  after  he  came  to  Naples^ 
were, "  The  judgement  of  Hercules,"  and  the  **  Letter  concern- 
ing defign  ',**  which  laft  was  firft'publiftied  in  the  edition  of  the 
Charafteriftics,  1732.  The  relief  his  time  he  employed  in  order- 
ing his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edition.  The  feveral  prints, 
then  firft  interfperfed  through  the  work,  were  all  invented  by 
himfelf,  and  defigned  under  his  immediate  infpeftion :  and  he 
was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  moft  accurate  fet  of  inftru£lions 
for  this  purpofe,  which  are  ilill- extant  in  manufcript.  In  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Charafteriftics,  he  completedthe  whole  of 
his  writings  which  he  intended  fhould  be  made  public.  The 
•firft  editign  was  publiftied  in  1711 ;  but  the  more  complete  and 
elegant  edition,  which  has  been  the  ftandard  of  all  editions  fince, 
was  not  publifhed  till  17131  immediately  after  his  death.  But 
though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing  more  for  the  public, 
yet,  in  1716,  fome  of  his  letters  were  printed  under  the  title  of, 
"  Several  letters  written  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the 
univerfity :"  and,  in  1721,  Tolanc^  publifhed,  **  Letters  from  the 
late  earl  of  Shaftefbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq.'*  Lord 
Shaftefbury  i%faid  to  have  bad  an  efteeni  for  fuch  of  our  divines 
(though  he  treated  the  order  very  feverely  in  general)  as  explained 
chriftianity  moft  conformably  to  his  own  principles;  and  it  was 
under  his  particular  infpeftion,  and  with  a  preface  of  his  own 
writing,  that  a  volume  of  Whichcot*s  fermons  was  publifhed  in 
1698,  from  copies,  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  in  fhort  hand,  as  they  i^ere 
delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

But  his  principal  ftudy  was  the  writings  of  antiquity;  and  thofe 
which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  works  of  Xenophon, 
Uorace,  the  Enchiridion  of  Epiftetus,  with  Arrian*s  Commen- 
taries, and  Marcus  Antoninus.  From  thefe  he  formed  to  him- 
felf the  plan  of  his  philofophy  :  and  the  idea  which  he  framed 
to  himfelf  of  philofophy  in  general,  may  be  bcft  comprehended 
from  the  following  words  of  his,  where  addreffing  himfelf  to  a 
corrcfpondcnt,  he  fiiys :  "Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more  titan 
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tiiro  real  diftinfi  uhilofophies :  the  one  derived  from  Socrates, 
9nd  palling  into  the  old  academic,  the  peripatetic,  and  itoic;  the 
other  derived  in  reality  from  Democritus,  and  paffing  into  the 
cyrenaic,  atid  epicurean.     For  as  for  that  mere  fceptic  or  new 
academic,  it  had  no  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of 
fophiftry,  rather  than  a  philofophy.    The  firft  therefore  of  thefe* 
two  philofophies  recommended  a^ion,  concernment  in  civil  af- 
fairs, religion,  &c.  $  the  fecond  derided  ail  this,  and  ddvifed  in- 
action and  retreat.     And  good  reafon :  for  the  firil  maintained, 
that  fociety,  right,  and  wrong,  were  founded  in  nature,  and  that 
nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was  herfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her 
wits,  well-governed,  and  adminiftered  by  one  (imple  and  per- 
fect intelligence.     The  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made 
providence  and  dame  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doting  old 
woman.    So  the  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence,  jinui 
fatidica  Jioicorum  vfivoia.     The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  philofo- 
phies is  to  bfe  called  the  civil,  focial,  and  theiftic :  the  fecond  the 
contrary."     Every  page  of  lord  Shaftcibury's  writings  (hews 
him  to  have  been  a  zealous  ailertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and  the- 
iftic fyftcm :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems  to 
have  been   the  inculcating  of  thefe  two  principles^  viz.  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminifters  and  confults  for  the 
whole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and  diforder; 
and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  political  or  focial 
animal,  whofe  cohftitution  can  only  find  its  true  and  natural 
end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the  moral  and  focial  virtues. 
Numerous  have  been  the   adverfaries  and  anfwerers  of  lord 
8hafteft)ury  and  his  principles :  fuch  however  has  been  his  fate, 
that,  while  fome,  only  captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour, 
have  highly  extolled  him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely, 
though  bearing  no  relation  to  his  philofophy,  and  others  on  the 
oppofite   fide  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenfuring  thefe 
freedoms  *,  his  real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been 
overlooked,  or  treated  at  leaft  as  a  vitionary  fcheme  of  his  own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue  :  though  they  may  be  proved 
in  every  part  to  be  in  faft  no  other  than  the  concurring  fenti^ 
ments  of  the  beft  writers  among  the  antients. 

COOPER  (Maurice  Ashley),  a  very  learned  englifti  noble- 
man, was  fon  to  the  fecond  earl  of  Shaftcftjury,  and  brother 
to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Charafteriftics.  He  tranf-  . 
lated  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  or  the  inftitutions  of  Cyrus ;  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  a  phtlofophical  dedication,  addreifed  to 
his  Cftcr,  who  was  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Salift)ury, 
and  confequently  grandmother  of  lord  Malmefbury.  It  was 
firft  printed  in  2  vols  8vo.  1728^  foon  after  his  deceafc  :  it  pafied 
through  anotlier  edition,  and   a  third  was  printed  in   1770,    ' 
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<*  not  with  the  eclat  of  popular  applaufe,.but  vhh  the  filent 

approbation  of  the  ftudious  few." 

COOPER  (Thomas),  a  learned  englifli  bifliop,  was  bom  at 
Oxford  about  15179  and  educated  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to 
Magdalen  college ;  and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  gram* 

*  mar  learning,  and  gained  a  hi^  reputation,  he  was  there  eledi? 
^d  firft  demi,  then  probationer  in  15391  and  perpetual  fellow 
the  year  ^fter.    He  quitted  his  fellowship  in  1 546,  being  theii 

.married,  as  it  is  fuppofed ;  and  when  queen  Marjr  came  to  the 
crown,  applied  himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  phytic,  and,  talcing  a  ba- 
phelof's  degree,  pra£lifed  it  at  Oxford.  He  did  this  becaufq 
lie  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  proteftant  religion ',  and  there^ 
fore,  upon  the  death  of  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former 
ftudy  pt  divinity.  March  1567,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D« 
and  about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church.  In  1 569 
he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year  after  bifliop  of 
Lincoln.  July  15729  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  crof89 
in  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  and  its  liturgy ;  to 
which  ^n  anfwer  was  fent  him  by  a  difafieAed  perfon,  which 
anfwer  Strype  has  printed  at  length  in  his  ^  Annals  of  tho 
Reformation/'  In  1577  the  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  4 
Hop  to  thofe  public  exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  dio- 
jceie.  Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon  i  Cor.  xiv.  31. 
^*  Te  may  all  prophefy  one  by  pne,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all 
may  he  comforted."  They  were  fet  on  foot  in  feveral  parts  oS 
the  kingdom  about  157 1 9  and  confifted  of  conferences  among 
the  clergy,  for  l^he  better  improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  an* 
pther,  in  the  knowledge  of  fcripture  and  divinity;  but  in,  1577 
were  generally  fuppreiOed,  on  account  of  their  being  thought 
feminariesi  of  puritanifm.  In  1584  he  was  tranflated  to  tho 
biihopric  of  Winchelter  \  which  diQcefe  abounding  greatly  with 
papifis,  he  petitioned  the  privy-cOuncil  to  fupprefs  them,  and 
among  other  methods  propofed,  *^  that  an  hundred  or  two  9f 
Dbftinate  Tccufants9  lufty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might  by 
fome  convenient  commiflion  he  taken  up,  and  be  fent  into  Flan«* 
ders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby  the  country  fhould  be 
difburdened  of  a  company  of  dangerous  people,  and  tlie  rei^ 
ihat  remained  be  put  in  fome  fear." 

This  reverend  and  holy  biihop,  as  Wood  c^lls  him,  upon 
the  ^ifpoyery  of  William  Parry's  trcafon,  put  out  an  order 
of  prayer  apd  thankfgiying  for  the  prefervation  of  the  queen's 
life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter  i  and, 
Nov.  17,  15889  preache^  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  that  being  a  day 
of  public  thankigiving,  a«  well  for  the  queen's  acceffion,  a^ 
for  the  viflory  obtained  oyer  the  Spanim  armada.  He  died 
f(  'yVinctiefter  iif  April  1594^  wd  yr^  buried  in  the  cathedra^ 
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there  [m].    Orer  lus  Rnire,  vfaich  is  on  tho  Toutli  Gde  of  th# 
^  choiry  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  latin  infcrip* 
tion  in  proTe  and  verfe.  • 

The  character  of  this  bi  (hop  lias  been  reprefeilted  in  an  ad* 
^ntageons  Kght  by  feTerai  writers.  One  ftylcs  him  a  very 
learned  man  \  eloquent,  and  weU  acquainted  with  the  englim 
9md  latin  languages.  Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
gravity,  Jearhing,  and  hoKnefs  of  life.  •*  He  was,*'  fays  Wooc^ 
**  fiimiihed  with  all  kind  of  learnings  almott  beyond  all  his  eon- 
temporaries;  and  not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  fer^. 
mons,  but  alfo  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  his  writ- 
ings." *<  Of  him,"  fays  fir  John  Haningtoo  [n],  •*  1  can  fay 
tnuch)  and  I  fltould  do  him  great  wrong,  if  I  fhould  fay  no^ 
diing :  for  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned, 
exceeding  tnduftriops ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a 
great  praife  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,  he 
wrote  that  great  Dii^ionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.'  His  life 
in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  alid  in  fome  fort  faint-like; 
for,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unreproveable,  to  bear  a  crofs  pa- 
tiently, to  forgive  great  injuries  oreety,  this  man's  e;Eample  i^ 
famplelefe  in  this  age.^  He  married  a  wift  s(t  Oxford,  bf 
whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  but  he  was  not  happy  >^ith  her, 
(he  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  **  The  whole  iSniverfity,''  Bx 
John  Harrington  tells  us,  **  in  reference  to  the  man,  ^nd  in- 

[m]  H1«  writiop  Were  :  t.  The  epU  brief  eipoiitiMi  of  fudi  ^pten  of  flie 

(mmt  of  Chroaicles  from  the  I7ih  year  oM  tcftuMnf  as  ufually  «ie  xvad  in  th< 

after  ChriA;  to  1 540,  «nd  thence  to  1 560.*'  chucch  at  common  fra/cft  on  xhft  Smdujm 

The  twofirft  partt  of  this  chronicle ,  ani  throughout  the  year^  X573r  4t#.     4.  K 

the  beginning  of  the  third,  at  far  as  the  frrmon    at    Liacoln,     l$75f    8?o.     5. 

17th  year  after  Chril^  were  eompoicd  by  Twelve  fermons,  1580, 4X0.  6.  Anadfiio* 

Thomas  LanqttQfl  a  yoong  nan  of  14  oition  to  the  people  of  Bnglan4t  whereSn. 

-years  old :    but    he  dying  imoaaturely,  are  anfwered  not  only  the  (Un4trpus  uav 

Cooper  finilhed  the  work,  and  publilbed  truths   reproach^lly  urte^  ^by  KUrtia 

it  voder  the  title  of  **  Cooper's  Chroni-  the  libeller,  but  alfo  loany  other  criqi^ 

de,"  though  the  running^title^yf  the  firft  by  fome  of  his  brood*  obieOed  geoeraUy 

and  fecond  pat t is '*Lanquet'i  Chronicle."  againft  all  btfliope  ud  mt  chidf  of  the 

A  faulty  edition  of  this  Work  was  publiih-  clergy,  purpofely  to  dcfKC  aad  iifcredit 

0A  furreptkieuOy  in  1599:  but  that  of  tlie  prefent  ftice  of  the  diurch»   15^99 

i56oyio4tiBt9Wtts  revifcdandcorreAedby  410.    This  was  an  anfver  to  John  ap 

Cooper.     2.  Theiaurua  linguc  romao*  Henry's    books    agaisft  |he  oOabliAcd 

ft  bntannicae,  ice.  and,  Didtiooarium  hif-  cburcm,  puUilhed  uedar    the  name    of 

tericum  ft  poetlcumt  i565,Jfolio.    This  Martin  Mar»PrtUte.     Ap  Henryt  or  hir 

litAionary  was  fo  much  efteemedby  qucep  cLib  of  puritanSj  fvplied  to  the  biihop'a 

Elisabeth,  that  (kt  endeavoured,  as  Wood  book»  in  two  ludicrous  paBipblets»  iniitu- 

lells  us,  to  promote  the  author  for  it  it^  led,  **  Ha'  ye  any  work  ior  a  Cooper  V* 

the  churclras  high  as  fhe  could.     It  is  an  aad  '**  More  work  for  a  Cpoper." 
improvemeotof  Bibliotheca  Eliotx,  Eliot'i         [n]  A  brief  fiirvBy  of  the  ibste  of  tha 

library  or  didionary,  printed  in  1 541 1  church-  of  England  in  queen  j^liaabei)^ 

pr,  as  fome  think,  it  is  taken  out  of  Ro-  and  king  James*t  reign ;  beiug  a  charac- 

htn  Stephens's  Tbelauras  linguse  tatinm*  ter  and  hifbry  of  the  bifhops  of  tfaofc 

#44  ff^  kxicoa  iatinp-iButtmicuiiL  3.  A  times.  Load,  1^3 »**  tvo.  p.  te.  64. 
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4Jgmty  of  the  nai^tter^  offered  to  feparatc  her  from  him  by  pub« 

lie .  authority,  and  fo  to  fet  him  free,  being  the.innocent  party  a 
but  he  would  by  no  means  agree  thereto,  alleging  he  knew  his 
own  infirmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried ;  and  to  di-i 
yorce  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  qhargc  his  conduct  with 
fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuel),  an  eminent  englifli  painter,  was  born 
in  London  in  1609,  ^^^  ^^^^  under  the  care  and  difcipline  of 
Mr.  Hofkin$,  hi3  uncle :  but  derived  the  moft  confiderahle  ad- 
vantages from  his  obfervations  on  the  v^ork^  of  Van  Dyck,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  was  commonly  fiyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little. 
His  pencil  was  generally  confaned  to  a  head  only;  and  indeed 
below  that  part  he  ^'^as  not  always  fo  fuccefsiul  as  could  be 
wifhed.  But  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it,  najnely 
the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  relievo,  and  noble 
fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender  livelinefs  of  fle(h  an4  blood,  and 
the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of  the  hair,  his  talent  wa^ 
fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  it  may 
^without  vanity  be  affirmed,  he  was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  mofl; 
famous  Italians i  and  that  hardly  any  one  of  his  predeceiTor^ 
has  evei;  been  able  to  {hew  fo  much  perfedion  in  fo  narrow  2^^ 
crom'pafs.  The  high  prices  of  liis  works,  and  the;  great  efteen\ 
in  which,  thej  were  held  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were 
ahundarit  proofs^  of  their  great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame 
of*  this  mafter  throughout  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his 
mafler  and  uncle  Hoikins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him^ 
anjd  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pkafedwith  his  ncphew'a 

Ecrfornunces  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  partnerihip  with 
im;  His-  jealoufy  increafcd,  and  he  diflblved  it  5  leaving  our 
nrtift  to  fct  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did,  moft  of  the 
buiinefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He  drew  Charles  IL  and  his 
duecn,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of 
tnc^court :  but  the  two  moll  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  one  Swingficld.  The  french  king  of- 
fered 150I.  for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  Cooper 
carrying  the  Jatler  with  him  to  France,  it  .was  much  admired 
there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  f  ngland ;  for  -which  his  widow  received  a  pcufion 
during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerabl^  to  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his  ikill  in 
mufic ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  lutenifts,  as. well  as 
^c  moft  excellent  limner,  of  Li*?  time.  He  fpent  feveral  years 
of  his  life  abroad,  was  pcrrfo:r>lly  acquainted  with  the  greateft 
men  of  France,  Holland,  and  iiis  own  country,  and  by  his 
•  works  more  uoiverfully  known  in  all  parts  ox  chriftcndom. 
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He  died  at  London  in  1672,  qgcd  63,  and  was  buried  in  Pan^ 
eras  church  in  the  fields ;  where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monu- 
I9ent  fet  over  him,  with  a  latin  infcription  upon  it. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  together 
with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  Hoikins,  dieiv 
vncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature;  and  going 
beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriflina,  queen  of  Sweden,  jet 
waa  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He  alfo  did  lan4«« 
fcapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was  accounted  an 
admirable  draughtfman. 

COOPER, (John  Gilbert,  efq.),  of  Thurgarton  in  Not-r 
tinghamfhire,  was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family^ 
After  palling  through  Wcftminfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Nichob, 
he  became  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge^ 
and  refided  theie  two  or  three  years.  Soon  afterwards  hc^ 
married  Mifs  Wright,  daughter  to  the  recorder  of  Leiceftery 
and  fettled  at  his  family  feat.  He  died  in  April  1769,  after 
fufiering  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  arifing  from  the  ftonCr 
Sefides  the  **  Life  of  Socrates/'  (firit  publiQied  in  1757,  which 
may  he  confidered  as  his  magnum  opus,  and  in  compiling  whidi 
he  was  fapplted  with  authorities  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Jack- 
(on  of  Leioefter)  Cooper  was  author  of  **  Curfory  remarks  on 
Warburton's  new  edition  of  Pope's  Works;  occafioned  hj 
that  modern  commentator's  injurious  treatment,  in  one  of  his 
notes  upon  the  eiTay  on  Criticifm,  of  the  author  of  the  life  o£ 
Socrates.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  i7S'i"  8vo.  He  wrote  fomc 
numbers  of  the  periodical  paper  called  the  World  ;  was  author 
of  Ver  Vert  [o],  or  the  Nunnery  parrot,  an  heroic  poem  in  four 
Cantos,  tranilated  from  the  french  of  monf.  Gre^Tet,  and  pub-> 
liflied  a  volume  of  poems  on  feveral  fubje£ls,  1 764,''  8vo ;  and 
reprinted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Dodfley's  Fugitive  Pieces, 
His  elegant  latin  epitaph  on  an  infant  fon,  who  died  the  day. 
after  he  was  born  174^1  is  printed  in  Gent.  Mag.  1778,  p  486, 
with  a  wliimfical  poetical  tranflation.'  **  A  father's  advice  to 
his  fon,"  by  Cooper,  is  in  the  3d  volume  of  Pe arch's  coUedion. 
On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  "  Letters  on  Talle"  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  Cooper's  ^'  genius  feemed  to  ftiine  more  in  defcrip* 
tion  than  in  definition ;  that  he  had  more  of  imagery  than  of 
fpecuiation  $  that  his  imagination  was  the  (Irongeil  talent  of 
his  mind,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  offer  any  thing 
z^ew  on  the  fubjedi  of  tafte,  he  was  always  fo  entertaining, 
fpirited,  and  fplendid  in  his  di^ion,  that  the  reader  who  is  not 
inftruded  by  him,  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed. 

COOPER  (Miles  Dr.),  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  epifcopal 
^hapel  of  iuiinburgh,  and  formeily  prcfident  of  the  College  o£ 

£0]  Reprinted  in  the  fijfl  \ol'irae  uf  Dilly'i  '•  Repofiiory,  4777* " 
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New  York.  He  was  formerly  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  April  i6»  1 760 ;  and  D.  C.  L* 
by  diploma,  February  25,  1767.  He  publiihed  a  volume  of 
poems  about  1758;  and  a  fermon,  on  the  origin  of  civil  govern* 
inent,  preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  on  the  Falit 
1777.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  tft  May  1785. 

COOT£  (Sir  £tre),  was  born  in  1726,  and,  having  at  an 
early  period  devoted  himfelf  to  arms,  if  we  are  not  mtfinformed| 
ierved  in  bis  m^fty^s  troops  during  the  rebellion  in  1745*  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1754  the  regiment  under  colonel  Al* 
hereon,  to  which  fir  Eyre  Coote  belonged,  embariced  from 
Ireland  to  the  Salt  Indies.  In  January  1757  fir  Eyre,  then  9 
captain,  was  ordered  by  admiral  Watfon  to  take  pofiefiion  of 
Calcutta,  farrendered  by  the  nabob,  of  Which  he  was  appointed 
^ovemor^  but  of  which  he  was  almoft  immediately  dtipofleied 
oy  colonel  Clive,  who  claimed  to  be  the.  fuperior  officer*  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  redu£kion  of  Houphley  and  of 
Chandenagorc.  At  the  battle  of  Plafley,  in  JunOi  he  fignalized 
Itimfelf  fo  much  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
honour  of  that  important  viAory.  In  July,  being  then  a  major, 
lie  was  detached  with  a  party  in  purfuit  of  moniieur  Law,  who 
had  colleded  together  the  difperied  French ;  which  expedition^ 
though  it  did  not  fuccced  as  to  its  principal  9bjc£i,  the  capture 
of  Mr.  Law,  was  yet  attended  with  advantages  both  to  the 
^mpany  and  the  country  at  large.  In  the  fame  year,  general 
JLally  threatening  the  fiege  of  Trichinopoly,  major  Coote,  then 
become  a  cobncl,  drew  together  what  forces  he  could,  and  in« 
vefted  Wandewafli,  which  he  took  the  30th  of  Nov.  in  three 
days*  Knowing  the  advantage  of  this  place,  general  Lally  at^ 
tempted  to'  retake  it,  which  brought  on  an  engagement  the  aad 
of  July  1760,  in  which  the  frenok  trobps  were  entirely  routed^ 
9nd,  with  their  general,  fied  in  defpair  to  Pondicherry. 

The  fiege  of  this  place  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Novt 
imd  was  carried  on  with  unremitted  diligence  until  the  middle 
of  January  1761,  when  the  englifli  forces  took  pofleflion  of  this 
important  town;  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  1400  european 
foldiers,  became  prifoners  of  war ;  and  a  vaft  quantity^  of  mili? 
tary  forces,  and  great  riches,  were  given  up  at  difcretion^o  the 
vigors.  This  was  the  final  Mow  to  the  french  power  in  India; 
On  the  coloners  return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  court  of  direftors  with  a  diamond-hilted  fword» 
which  coii  700I.  as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for  the  important 
fervices  he  had  done-  At  the  clofe  of  1769,  or  very  early  in 
1770,  he  was  appointed  commander  in.  chief  of  the  Eaft  India 
company's  forces  in  India.  He  reached  Madras  in  1770,  but 
}eft  that  place  again  in  October  to  proceed  to  Buflbrah,  from 
V^bcncc  heprofpcuted'his  journey  to  Europe  overland.    The 

reafon 
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icalba  of  hit  quitting  fort  St.  George  was  Asppofed  to  have  been 
ewing  to  a  difpute  with  the  governor  there.  On  the  31ft  o£ 
^ugnil  1 77 1  he  was  inveiled  with  the  order  of  the  Bath  ^  and 
in  March  1773  he  became  colonel  of  the  37thregimentof  foot, 
which  being  ftationed  in  Scotland,  he  refided  at  fort  jGeorge 
there  as  governor.  On  the  death  of  general  Ciavering  in  the 
£aft  Indies,  fir  Eyre  Coote  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  fi^ 

Ceme  council  at  Bengal,  and  commander  of  the  briti(h  troops. 
1780,  Hyder  Ally  having  invaded  the  Carnatic,  general 
Coote  was  fent  with  money  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Bengal  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  he  afTumed  the  cou^ 
maud  of  the  army. 

About  July  .1781  he  with  10,000  men,  Europeans  a^d  m^ 
tives,  defeated  Hyder^s  army,  confifting  of  more  than  i5o,ooci» 
near  Porto  Novo.  This  was  the  firil  check  of  moment  givei^ 
to  his  career ;  and,  during  the  fucceeding  progrefs  of  the  war^ 
Hyder  was  repeatedly  defeated  by  fir  Eyre  Coote«  in  1783^ 
^e  public  fervfce  again  requiring  his  prefence  in  the  .Camatic, 
lit,  though  in  a  dying  ftate,  again  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  im 
iDrder  to  rC'dflume  the  command  of  the  army  upon  that  coaft. 
He  arrived  at  Madras  the  24th  April  1783,  and  died  two  days 
^fter.  His  corpfe  was  fent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  Jettyw 
head  2d  September  1784,  and  depofited  in  the  chapel  at 
Mymottth  until  the  7th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Weft  Fai^,  the 
famtly-feat  in  HampOure,  and  vras  from  thence  removed  on  the 
14th  for  interment  in  the  pariih-church  of  Rockwood. 

COOTWICH  (John),  of  Utrecht,  doSor  in  the  canon  anl 
the  civil  laws :  after  having  traverfed  feveral  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, he  travelled  into  Afia,  went  to  Paleftine,  and  vifitcd  with 
great  particularity  all  the  places  that  had  any  thing  to  attrad 
his  curiofity.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant  appear^ 
ed  in  1619,  under  the  title  of  Travels  into  Jerufalem  and  Sjriay 
in  latin,  4^0.  This  work,  now  become  fcarce,  is  curious,  nrom 
the  various  particulars  it  contains,  on  the  manners  and  cnftomt 
of  the  Levantines. 

COPERNICUS  (NiCHoLAus),  an  eminent  aftronomer,  wa^ 
born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  Jan.  19,  1472.  He  was  taught  the 
|atin  ^^nd  greek  languages  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cra- 
'covia,  where  lie  ftudied  philpfophy  and  pbyfic.  His  genius  ii^ 
the  mean  time  was  naturally  turned  to  mauiematics,  which  he 
purfiied  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  at  perfpeAive 
particularly }  and  applied  himfelf  a}fo  to  painting,  in  which  he 
IS  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  have  drawn  a  very 
good  pidure  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs.  He  had 
formed  a  refolution  tp  travel,  and  began  to  meditate  a  journey 
into  Italy :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  queft  of  naturad 
|(nowledge,  Ihettld^  as  be  jujUy  imagine4|  pe  fble  not  only 
6  barely 
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barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught,  but  exaAIy  to 
delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was  worthy  of  his  'no- 
tice. This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one  too,  for  cultivating 
as  he  did  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet  out  for  Italy  when  he 
was  23  ;  but  (laid  at  Bottonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being 
with  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Dominicus  Maria ;  whofc  con*- 
vcrfation,  however,  and  company  he  alFeded,  not  fo  much  as  a 
learner,  as  an  afiiftant  to  him  in  making  obfervations.  From 
thence  he  pafied  to  Rome,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he 
-was  prcfcntly  confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regio- 
moptanus ;  and  acquired,  in  (hort,  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  with 
much  applaufe  a  long  time  in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome 
aftronomical  obfervations  there,  about  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  began  to 
apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathematics,  to  corre£^  the  fyftem 
of  allronemy  which  prevailed.  He  could  not  perfuade  him- 
felf  but  that  the  vafl  machine  of  the  world,  formed  by  an  all- 
wife  and  all-powerful  Being,  mud  be  lefs  eipbarrafled  and  ir- 
regular than  that  fyftem  fuppofed.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore 
to  colleft  all  the  books  which  had  been  written  by  philofophers 
«nd  aftronomers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes 
they  had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  various  phsenomena  of 
the  heavens :  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a 
more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablifhedy 
than  what  the  aftronomers  of  fnofe  times  fo  eaGly  admitted. 
But,  of  all  their  hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans :  which  mado  the  fun  the  centre  of  the  fyf- 
tem, and  the  earth  to  move,  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  difcemed  much  beautiful 
order  and  proportion. in  this ;  and  that  all  that  embarraffment  and 
perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  which  attended  the 
ptolemaic  hypothecs,  would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  confider  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  35.  He  employed  himfelf  in  contemplat- 
ing the  phsenomena  carefully ;  in  mathematical  calculations  $ 
in  examining  the  obfervations  of  the  antients;  in  making  new 
obfervations  cf  his  own  :  and  after  more  than  20  years,  chiefly 
fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfeftion,  and 
cftabliftied  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  is  now  univerfally  received.  This  he  performed  in  a  work 
intituled  **  De  revolutionibus  orbium  cceleftium  :"  which  work, 
though  he  had  employed  fo  much  pains  and  time  about,  and  had 
iinilhed  at  laft  to  liis  mind,  he  was  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  pubHfti.  ^^  I  have  long  doubted 
with  myfelf,"  fays  he^  "  whether  I  (hould  venture  my  commen- 
taries 
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tarles  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth  abroad  ;  whether  It  would 
not,  be  better  to.  imitate  the  pythagoreans  in  this  refpe£l  alfo, 
who  were  wont  to  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philo- 
fophy,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only." 
And  be  adds  afterwards,  that  *^  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had 
aloioft  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publiihing  his  book; 
which  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  efcritoir,  not  nine  years  only, 
which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  but  almoft  four  times 
nine  years."  At  length,  howevef,  by  the  importunity  of  hia 
friends,  he  was  induced  to  let  it  come  out ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was 
no  fooner  brought  to  him,  than  he  was  prefently  feized  with  a 
violent  effuGon  of  blood,  which  put  an  end  to  hU  life.  Some 
have  almoft  been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he  ' 
had  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  anxiety 
and. terror  arifing  uom  the  ofl^nce  which  he  knew  he  Ihould 

?;ive  to  the  bigoted  part  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  always 
lire  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo  rcafonable  and 
well  grounded)  and  to  perfecute  the  authors  of  novelties  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power.  Much  of  this  ufage,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  felt,  if  death  had  not  intercepted  him:  for,  as 
GalTendus  tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarcely.  abroad,  when  ^'  a  lit- 
tle petty  fchoolmaftcr  of  EIburg>  at  the  inlligation  of  the  mob, 
brought  him  upon  the  (lage,  as  Aridophanes  did  Socrates,  and 
ridiculed  his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth.''  He 
died  May  24,  1543,  ^g^^  1^' 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms  by 
his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  bifliop  of 
that  place.  He  was  not  only  the  greateft  of  aftronomers,  but 
incomparably  frilled  in  other  parts  of  fcienge  and  learning,  and 
a  perfect  raafter  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues :  to  all  which  he 
^  joined  fo  much  piety  and  iiuiocence  of  manners,  as  might  fervo 
for  a  pattern  for  all  the  world.  This  revi^  of  the  pyfhagoric 
fyftem  by  Copernicus,  gave  occafion,  fays  GafTcndus,  to  our 
countryman  Gilbert  tb  Kame  his  magnetic  philofophy ;  which 
is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  attractive  power  in  mag- 
nets and  magnetic  bodies  arifes  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  its  axis.  While  Copernicus  was  reviving  this  Arftem* 
and  labouring  to  explain  and  eftablifh  it,  fome  of  his  triends 
objected,  that,  fuppofmg  it  true,  viz.  fuppoCng  the  fun  at  reH 
in  the  centre,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
mud  needs  undergo  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon  ;  to  whom 
he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  pofterity  would  probably  dif-* 
cover  that  it  did  fo."  This  prophecy  of  his  was  fulfilled  by 
the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,  who  firil.made  the  difcovery  with 
the  telcfcope,  and  thereby  wonderfully  confirmed  the  Coperni- 
can  fyftem :  for  which,  however,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by 
pope  Urban  VIII.  and  not  fufTered  to  come  out  till  he  had  re- 
9  canted 
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canttrd  Iris  opftiton  5  tliat  is,  till  he  had  renounced  the  tcftJmonf 
©f  his  fcnfcs.  This  (hews  us,  that  the  apprehenfioii  of  trouble^ 
nrhich  Copernicus  cxpcdcd  from  the  ndvelty  of  his  fchcme^ 
tras  not  withoat  a  reafonable  foundation. 

COQUES  (GoNZALo),  an  cfteemtfd  painter  of  portra^  and 
converfationSy  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  idiB,  artd  was  a  difci- 
pie  of  the  old  David  Ryckacrt,  under  whofe  dircSion  he  ap^ 
plied  himfelf  diligently  to  cultivate  thofe  promifing  talent^ 
which  he  poficflfed,  not  only  by  pra£lifing  the  bcft  rules  admi- 
niftered  to  him  by  his  inftru£l6r»  but  alib  by  ftadVing  naturd 
with  fingular  attention-  He  was  a  great  admirer  ot  Vandycfc  j 
9nd  fiting  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artifl  as  his  mode1>  had 
rfie  happinefs.of  fo  far  fuccecding  that  next  to  htm  he  was  ef- 
feeme^  equal  to  any  other  painter  of  his  time.  In  the  fcliooi 
of  Ryckaert,  he  had. been  accuftomed  to  paint  conrerfation^i 
and  nc  frequently  compofed  fubjeds  of  tancy^  like  Tenicrs^ 
Oftade^  and  his  mafter ;  and  by  that  habit  he  introduced  a  very 
agreeable  ftylc  of  portratt^painting  in  a  kind  of  hiftorical  con* ' 
verfations  which  feemed  much  more  accepta^e  to  perfons  of 
taftc  than  the  general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  com^ 
pofed  feveral  fine  piftures  for  Charles  1.  and  likewife  fevcra^ 
for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  j  which? 
htter  prince  as  a  mark  of  refpeft  prefented  Coques  with  a 
rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold  medal  on  which  the  buft  of  that: 
prince  was  impreflcd;  He  died  in  1684.  He  htid  an  exeel- 
knt  pencil  •,  his  portraits  were  well  defigned,  with  eafy  natu-» 
ral  attitudes ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo  atf 
to  avoid  confufion  end  embarrafl'ment ;  he  gaiw  an  extraordi-i 
aary  cleamefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and  hands ;  and  hts  toueh 
.was  free,  firm  and  broad— a  circumftance  very  uncommon  irt 
works  of  a  fmall  {item 

CORAM  (Capt.  Thomas),  wis  born  about  t669i  bred  td 
Ae  fea,  and  fpent  the  firft  part  of  his  life  as  mafter  of  a  ytiCtt 
trading  to  our  colonics.  While  he  refided  in  that  part  of  the 
metropolis  which  is  the  common  irefidence  of  fea-faring  people, 
bufinefs  often  obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  re^ 
turn  late ;  when  he  had  frequent  occafions  of  feeing  yOung 
children  cxpofed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  compaiTion  fo  far,  that  he  pro;e6led  tlief 
Foundling  Hofpitai;  In  which  humane  defign  he  labourefd  17 
yearsi  and  at  laft,  by  his  fote  aipplication,  olytained  the  royaf 
charter  for  it.  He  was  highly  inih'umental  in  promiftTng  an  J 
other  good  defign,  viz.  the  procuring  a  botfnty  tipon  naval  ftores" 
imported  from  the  colonies ;  and  was  eminently  concerned  irt 
fctting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scoria.  Hi^ 
hft  charitable  dcfigfi,  in  which  he  Eved  to  make  fbme  progfdfs^ 
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tmt  not  to  complete,  was  a  (cheme  for  ttnitiiig  the  Indians  in 
North  America  «nore  clofely  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  by  an 
cftabliQiment  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Indeed  he 
fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  ferving  the  public,  and  with  lb 
toul  a  difregard  to  his  private  intereft,  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it  he  was  himfeif  fupported  by  the  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tions  of  public-fpirited  pcrfons ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
that  truly  amiable  and  benevolent  prince  Frederic,  late  prince 
of  Wales. 

This  fingular  and  memorable  man  died  at  his  lodgings  near 
Leiccfter  Square,  March  29,  17^1,  in  his  84th  year :  and  was 
interred,  purfuant  to  his  defire,  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  an  ample  infcription  perpe- 
tuates his  memory,  as  Hogarth's  portrait  has  prefcrved  his  honeft 
xountenance. 

CORBET  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  and  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet,  and  bom  at 
Ewell  in  Surry  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elisa- 
hcxhm  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchuol,  and  fent  from 
thence  co  Oxfprd  in  1598,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift« 
church.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts ;  zfid  afterwards  enteit- 
ing  into  orders,  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and 
eloquence  recommended  him  to  James  I.  who  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary  ^  and,  in  1620,  promoted  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Chriil-church.  He  was  at  this  time  D.  D.  vicar 
«of  CaHlngton  near  Woodilock  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  prebendary 
in  the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1629  he  was  preferred  to  the  feo 
of  Oxford;  and,  in-  1632,  tranflaced  to  that  of  Norwich.  In 
his  younger  years  he  wrote  fcveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with 
no  defign  to  publifli ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  ihem,  that  he 
took  a  journey  to  Paris,  tliough  wc>  know  not  at  what  time. 
There  is  extant  in  the  Mufeum  Animola?ai]^um  a  funeral  oration 
in  btin,  by  Dr.  Corbet,  on  the  ddath  of  prince  Henry,  A.  I>« 
1612.  He  died  July  28,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral' 
of  Norwich.  Wood  fays,  that  **  he  was  confecrated  biihop  of 
Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpe£is  Unworthy  of  fuch  an  office  \^'' 
but  'the  grouiul  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear.  Some  have 
itirmifed,  that  the  hiftorian  might  think  the  chara&er  of  a  poet 
too  light  for  and  inconfiftent  with  that  of  a  bifliop  \  to  which 
we  (hall  farther  add,  that  Corbet  has,  in  one  of  his  poems^ 
treated  Come  of  the  fuperdit^ons  <ff  the  roman  catholics,  their 
veneration  efpecially  for  reliques,  and  the  many  forgeries  prac* 
tifed  in  that  refpedl,  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner.  Now,  though 
we  would  not  infinuate  by  any  means,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Wood 
was  a  papift,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  ridicule  exerted  in 
matters  ot  religion,  evqn  againft  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been 
agreeable  to  petfons  of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  i  and  this^  it  is 
•  not 
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•not  improbable,  might  make  him  think  oar  poet  nbt  gtaVft 
enough  for  a  bilhop. 

After  his  death,  a  coIle£lion  of  his  poems  was  publiQied  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Foetica  ftromaca,  164^^  8vo;  and  another 
edition  of  them  in  a  thin  i2mo.  in  1(^72,  dedicated  to  fir  Ed- 
ward Bacon,  of  Redj^ravc-haU  in  Suffolk.  He  had  married 
,  Alice  the  daughter  of  Dr»  Leonard  Hutton,  vicar  of  Flower  iti 
Northamptonihire,  hj  whom  he  had  a  Ton,  named  after  his 
grandfather. 

CORDEMOI  (Geraud  de),  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Auvergne.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the 
bar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  philofophy  of  Dcfcartcs.  Bof- 
faet,  who  was  no  lefs  an  admirer  of  that  philofopher^  gave  hint 
to  the  dauphin  in  quality  of  reader.  He  filled  his  poft  with 
fuccefs  and  zeal,  and  died  the  8th  of  Odober  1684,  member 
of  the  french  academy^  at  an  advanced  age.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  pen  for,  i .  The  general  hiftory  of  France  during  the  two 
.firft  races  of  its  king$>  2  vols,  foh  1685  ;  difparaged  by  father 
Daniel,  but  not  the  worfe  on  that  account.  We  arc  told  by 
an  author  of  credit,  that  he  found  in  the  old  chroniclers 
fcarcely  any  thing  i>ut  abfurdities  and  contradi£lions  *,  but,  ra- 
ther encouraged  than  deterred  by  difficulties,  he  unravelled  the 
chaos  of  the  two  firft  races,  elucidated  a  number  of  fads,  either 
equivocal  or  doubtful,  and  brought  others  to  light  which  were  but 
little  known  or  not  at  all.  He  wrote  in  a  nervous  but  difiufive 
ftyle,  and  too  eafily  adopts  fome  fabulous  accounts*  Corde«' 
moi  fliould  have  confined  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  hiftory  of 
Charlemagne,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  for  whom  Flechiet 
had  undertaken  his  hiftory  of  Theodofius.  The  latter,  more 
of  the  orator  tiian  the  critic,  had  foon  finiihed  his  work ;  but 
fhe  other,  unwilling  to  advance  any  thing  except  on  good  proofs, 
went  up  to  the  obfcureft  periods  of  the  monarchy,  and  en-^ 
gaged  in  dtgrefCons  foreign  to  the  fubjed,  in  long  and  thorny 
diicuflions,  which,  while  they  fupplied  us  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  two  firft  races,  deprived  us  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  More* 
over,  his  erudition  (fays  d'Olivet;  appears  in  too  threat  an  un** 
drefs,  and  deftitute  of  the  graces  with  which  it  might  have^been 
ornamented,  without  being  overcharged.  2.  Divers  trads  in 
metaphyfics,  hiftory,  pohtics  and  moral  philofophy,  reprinted  in 
4to.  1704,  under  tne  title  of  CEuvres  de  feu  M.  de  Cordemoh 
They  contain  ufeful  inveftigations^  judicious  thoughts,  and  fen- 
fible  reilcftions  on  the  mctliod  of  writing  liiftory.  He  had 
adopted  in  pliilofophy,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  fentiments  of 
Defcarres,  but  without  fervillty  y  he  even  fometimes  dtffieis 
from  them. 

CORDUS  (EuRicius),  a  german  phyfician  and  poet,  died  at 
Er^^mcn  the  24ch  of  Dec.  1535,  after  uaving  publiihed  feveral 
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%orks  in  the  art  of  medioine.  He  was  in  haUts  of  intimaoy  with 
many  of  the  learned  of  his  time»  among  others  with  Eratinus ; 
but  his  too  great  iiucerity  and  opennefs  of  character  fometimes 
ratfed  him  enemies.  His  latin  poems  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
16234  8¥0. 

■CORDUS  j( Valerius),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  worthy  of 
his  father,  was  born  in  HeiTe^CafTei  in  15 15.  He  applied  him- 
felf  with  equal  fuccefs  to  the  dudy  of  languages  and  of  plants. 
He  traverfcd  all  the  mountains  of  Germany,  for  the  purpofc 
of  gathering  fimples.  He  then  went  into  Italy^  (topped  at 
PaduAy  at  Fifa,  at  Lucca,  and  at  Florence ;  but,  being  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  a  kick  frcttn  a  horfe,  he  ended  his  days  at  Rome 
in  I  ^44,  at  the  age  of  29.  The  following  difticb  was  infcr&ett 
on  his  tomb : 

Ingenio  fuperrft  Cordiis,  nlehs  ipfa  recepta  eft 
Ccelo  ;  quod  terra  eft,  maxima  Ronfa  tenet; 

The  works  with  which  he  enriched  the  knowledge  of  botany,  are  : 
I  Remarks  on  Diofcorides,  Zurich^  1561,  fol.  2.  Hiftoria 
ftirpium,  libri  V.  Stralburg,  1561  &  <5^3»  2  vols.  foL  a  poft-* 
humous  work.      3.  Difpenfatorium  pharmacorunl  omnium  ; 

-  Leyden,   1^27,  lamo.     The  purity  of  his  morals^  the  polit&- 

-  nets  of  his  manners,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  conci- 
liated the  elteem  and  the  praifes  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  a  famous  mufician  of  Italy,  was 
bom  at  Fufignano,  a  town  of  Bolc^na,  in  1653.  His  firft  in- 
ftru£lor  in  mufic  was  Simonelli,  a  finger  in  the  pope's  chapel  $ 
but  his  genius  leading  him  to  prefer  fecular  to  ecclefiaftical 
mufic,  he  afterwards  became  a  difciple  of  Baflani,  who  excelled 
in  that  fpecies  of  compoGtion,  in  which  Corelli  always  delighted^ 
and  made  it  the  buGnefs  of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  preuimed 
that  he  was  taught  the  organ :  neverthelefs,  he  had  an  early 
propenfity  for  the  violin,  on  which  he  made  fo  great  a  pron-* 
ciency,  that  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  pronounce  him  then  the 
firft  performer  on  it  in  the  world.  About  1672  his  curioGty 
led  him  to  vifit  Paris :  but,  the  jealous  temper  of  Lully  not 
brooking  fo  formidable  a  rival,  he  foon  returned  to  Rome.  In 
1680  he  viGted  Germany,  was  received  by  the  princes  there 
fttitably  to.  his  merit ;  and,  after  about  five  years  ftay  abroad^ 
fcturned  and  fettled  at  Rotne. 

While  thus  intent  upon  mufical  purfuits  at  Rome,  he  fell  un* 
Act  the  patronage  of  cardinal  OttoJboni  (  and  is  faid  to  have  re-* 
«olated  the  mufical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal's  palace  everjf- 
Sionday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  that  Handel  became  acquaintupi^ 
with  him  i  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Handel,  intitukd 
'*  U  trionfe  del  tempo,'*  was  performed:  the  overture  to 
which  was  inaftjte  w  mew  Knd  fmgular,  that  portUi  was  con* 
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founded  in  his  firft  attempt  to  play  it*  This  ferenata,  tranf- 
lated  into  engHfh,  and  called :  "  The  triumph  of  time  and 
truth,"  was  performed  at  London  in  1751.  The  merits  of 
CorelH  as  a  performer  were  fufficient  to  attradl  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  to  filence,  as  they  did,  all  competition ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  thcfe  is  at  this  day  abforbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  excellencies  as  a  mufician  at  large,  as  the 
author  of  new  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  father  of  a  ftyle 
not  lefs  noble,  and  grand  than  elegant  and  pathetic.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1713,  aged  almoft  60;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Rot.unda,  otherwife  called  the  Pantheon ;  where, 
for  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  he  was  commemorated  by  a 
folemn  mufical  performance  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  death. 
He  died  pofleff'ed  of  about  6000I.  which,  with  a  large  and 
valuable  coUeftion  of  pi^ures,  of  which  he  was  paffionatcly 
fond,  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  and  patron  cardinal  Otto- 
boni ;  who  however,  while  he  referved  the  pidures  to  himfelf, 
had  the  gcncrofity  to  diftribute  the  money  among  the  relations 
of  the  teUator. 

CorcUi  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  mildnefs  of 
his  temper,  and  the  modefty  of  his  deportment ;  yet  to  have 
had  a  quick  fcnfe  of  the  refpeft  due  to  his  (kill  and  exquiiite 
performance.  Cibber  relates,  that,  once  when  Corelli  was  play- 
ing a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  difcovered  the  cardinal 
and  another  pcrfon  engaged  in  difcourfe,  upon  which  he  laid 
down  his  inllvuinent ;  and,  being  alked  the  reafon,  gave  for 
anfwer,  that  he  feared  the  mufic  might  interrupt  cpnverfation. 
That  he  was  alfo  a  man  of  humour  and  pleafantry,  the  follow- 
ing ftory  feems  to  indicate  :  — Strunk,  a  german  mufician,  and 
Ikilled  particularly  on  the  violin,  being  at  Rome,  made  it 
his  bufincfs  to  fee  Corelli.  They  had  an  interview,  converfed, 
a'.d  obliged  each  other  with  performing  on  their  indruments. 
Strunk,  on  a  fudden,  put  the  violin  out  of  tunc ;  yet,  applying 
it  to  its  place,  played  with  the  utmoft  dexterity  upon  it :  that  is, 
he  attempered  the  diflbnances,  occafioned  by  the  mif-tuning, 
with  fuch  amazing  ikill  arid  leadinefs,  that  Corelli  cried  out  in 
broken  German,  "  I  am  called  Arcangelo  or  Archangel }  but 
you,  fir,  let  me  tell  you,  are  an  arch^dcvil." 

They  who  would  know  more  of  Corelli,  but  efpecially  of 
his  mufic,  may  recur  to  fir  John  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  muiic, 
vol.  iv.  p.  3C8. 

CORINNA,  a  grccian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
poetic  talents,  was  born  at  'I'heflu  a  city  in  fiocotp,  and  was 
'tilt'  (iifcipie  of  Myrtis  another  grecian  lady.  Her  vcrfes  were 
fo  cfUemcd  by  the  Creeks  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  tlie 
Lyiic  ivlufc.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Chrilt,  and  is  faid  to  have  gaioed  the  prize  of  iyric 
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poetry  five  times  from  that  poet :  but  Paufatiias  obferves  that  - 
her  beauty  made  the  judges  partial.     Corinna  wrote  a  great 
deal  of  poetry,  but  no  more  have  come  down  to  us  than  fome 
fragments  which  may  be  fcen  in  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Grseca* 

CORIO  (Bernardine),  born  in  1460^  of  an  illuflrious  fa- 
mily of  Milan,  was  fcie£ted  by  duke  Lewis  Sforza,  furnamed 
Maurus,  for  compofmg  the  hiflory  of  his  country ;  but  the 
French  having  got  pofleflion  of  the  iVlilancfe,  and  tnc  duke  his 
patron  being  taken  prifoner,  he  died  of  grief  in  1500,  at  the 
age  of  4a  The  bell  edition  of  his  hiftory  is  that  of  Milan  in 
1503,  in  folio.  It  is  finely  printed,  fcarce,  and  much  "more 
fought  after  than  thofe  lince  publiflied,  disfigured  by  mutila-^ 
tiona.  Some  eflimation  however  is  attached  to  that  of  Venice, 
1554,  1565,  4to  5  and  that  of  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Notwithftand- 
ing  that  this  hiftorian  writes  in  a  harfh  and  incorref^  ftyle,  he 
is  in  repute  for  his  exaftitude  in  afcertaining  dates,  and  in  re- 
lating the  circumftances  of  fafts  that  excite  curiofity  and  in-* 
tereit  the  attention.  His  nephew  Charles  Corio  employed 
himfelf  on  the  fame  objefl.  as  his  uncle  had  fo  laborioufly  pur- 
fucd  •,  and  has  left,  in  italian,  a  "  Portrait  of  the  city  of  Milan," 
in  which  are  colledied  the  monuments,  antient  and  modem,  of 
that  unfortunate  city. 

CORNARIUS,  or  HAGUKNBOT  (John),  a  celebrated 
gen^an  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony.  His  preceptot 
made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguenbot  to  that  of  Cornarius. 
At  20  years  of  age,  he  taught  grammar  and  explained  the  greek 
and  latin  poets  and  orators  to  his  fcholars,  and  at  23  was  licen- 
tiate in  medicine.  He  found  fault  with  moft  of  the  remedies 
provided  by  the  apotliecaries  5  and  obferving,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  Only  what  is  to  be 
found  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  arabian  phyficians,  he 
carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the  beft  phyficians  of  Greece, 
and  employed  about  15  years  in  tranflating  them  into  latin,  ef- 
pecially  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Act ius^  Eginetes,  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  Galen.  Meanwhile  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  repu- 
tation at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen  and  Jena, 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1 5  58,  aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote 
fome  medicinal  treatifes ;  publiflied  editions  of  fome  poeins  of 
the  antients  on  medicine  and  botany  -,  and  tranflated  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part  of 
thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraftion  and 
memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age  :  for  he  was 
more  than  100  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death;  which  hap- 
pened at  Padua  in  1565.  Amongft  other  little  performances, 
he  left  behind  him  a  pioce,  intituled,  **  De  vitae  fobrix  Oommo- 
di»,"  that  is,  **  Of  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  life :"  of  which 
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^e  will  here  give  fome  account,  not  only  becanfe  ic  wilt  vciy 
well  illuftrate  the  life  and  chara£lcr  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alfo 
poflUbly  be  of  ufe  to  thofc  who  take  Otitfummum  hnum,  or  chief 
good  of  life,  to  confift  in  good  eating. 

He  was  morcd,  it  feems,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at  the 
requeil  and  for  the  benefit  of  feme  ingenious  young  men,  for 
whom  he  had  a  regard  \  who,  having  long  fincc  loft  their  pa- 
rents, and  feeing  him  then  8  J  years  old,  in  a  fine  fiorid  ftate  of 
health,  were  vaflly  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it  was  that 
enabled  him  to  preferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind  in  a  found 
body,  to  fo  extreme  an  ag^.  He  defcribes  to  them  dierefore 
his  whole  manner  of  IWinj^,  and  the  regimen  he  had  always 
purfued,  and  was  then  purluing.  He  tells  them,  that,  when  he 
was  young,  he  was  very  intemperate ;  that  this  intemperance 
had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous  diforders ;  that  from 
the  35th  and  40th  year  of  his  age,  he  fpent  his  nights  and 
days  in  the  utmoR  anxiety  and  pain  •,  and  that,  in  ftiort,  his 
life  was  grown  a  burthen  to  him.  The  phyficians  howlfcver,  as 
he  relates,  notwithftanding  all  the  vain  and  fruitlcfs  efforts 
which  they  had  made  to  reftore  him,  told  him,  that  there  was  one 
medicine  ilill  remaining,  which  had  never  been  tried,  but  which, 
if  he  could  but  prevail  with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  pcrfeverancc, 
might  free  him  in  time  from  all  his  complaints :  and  that  was 
a  regular  and  temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover, 
that  unlefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would 
foon  become  defperate ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of 
recovering  him.  Upen  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  nothing 
but  wlAt  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of  body.  But 
this  at  fir  ft  was  very  difagieeable  to  him  :  he  wanted  to  live 
again  in  his  old  manner  ;  and  he  did  indulge  himfelf  in  a  free- 
dom of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  phyficians 
indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to  his  own  uncvifinefs  and  de- 
triment. Driven  in  the  mean  time  by  the  necelTity  of  the 
thing,  and  exerting  refolutely  all  the  powers  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  he  grew  at  laft  confirmed  in. a  fettled  and  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  temperance :  by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all 
his  diforders  had  left  him  in  lefs  than  a  year,  and  he  had 
been  a  firm  and  healthy  man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  flievi'  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  againft 
the  ill  effedls  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  accident 
iifrhich  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day  being  out 
in  his  chariot^  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat  fafter  than 
ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned,  and  df  agged 
^  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the  ground.  His  head, 
his  £rms,  hit  whole  body  were  very  much  bruifed  ;  and  one  of 
his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint*    He  was  carried  home.}  and 
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the  pbyficians  feeing  how  grietouily  he  was  injured,  concluded 
it  impoOible  that  he  fliould  live  three  days  to  an  end.  They 
were  miftakeni  however ;  for,  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  me- 
dicinesi  he  presently  recoveredj  and  arrived  at  his  old  ftability 
and  firmneU.. 

Some  fenfualtfts,  as  it  appears,  had  objeded  to  his  manner 
c£  living ;  and  in  order  to  evince  the  Yeafonablenefs  of  their 
own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mortify  one's 
appetites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old  ;  (ince  ail  that 
was  life,  after  the  age  of  65,  eould  not  properly  be  called  vitm 
viva,  fid  inta  tnortuaji  not  a  living  lifci  but  a  dead  life.  '*  Now,^ 
(ays  he,  ^'  to  (hew  thefe  gentlemen  how  much  they  are  mifta* 
ken,  I  will  briefly  ran  over  the  fatisfa£tions  and  pleafures,  which 
I  myfclf  now  enjoy  in  this  83d  year  of  my  age.  In  the  firft 
place  I  am  always  well )  and  fo  a&ive  withal,  that  I  can  with 
cafe  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 
high  mi'Untains.  In  the  next  place  I  am  always  cheerful,  plea- 
fant,  perfe^ly  contented,  and  free  from  ail  perturbation,  and 
every  uneafy  thought.  I  have  none  of  ihztfaJHdium  tiiV<f,  that 
fatiety  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met  with  in  perfons  of  my  age, 
I  frequently  converfe  with  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and 
fpend  much  of  my  time  in  reading  and  writing.  Thefe  thinga 
I  do,  juft  as  opportunity  fcrvesy  or  my  humour  invites  me  \ 
and  all  In  my  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is 
as  commodious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 
can  (hew ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exa£l  proportions  of 
archite&ure,  and  10  contrived  as  to  be  an  equal  ihelter  againft 
heat  and  cold.  I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my  gardens,  of 
which  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  are  Tefre(hed  with  (Ireams 
of  running  water.  I  fpend  fome  months  in  the  year  at  thofe 
Euganean  bills,  where  I  have  another  commodious  houfe  with 
gardens  and  fountains :  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley, 
which  abounds  in  beauties,  frpm  the  many  ftrudures,  woods, 
and  rivulets  that  encompafs  it.  I  frequently  make  excurfiona 
to  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  my 
friends,  and  converting  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  fciences ; . 
architects,  painters,  ftatuaries,  muHcians,  and  even  hu{bandmen« 
I  contemplate  their  works,  compare  them  with  the  antients, 
and  am  always  learning  fomething,  which  it  is  agreeable  to 
know.  I  take  a  view  of  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  public 
buildings,  temples,  fortifications :  and  nothing  efcapes  me, 
which  can  afibrd  the  Iea(l  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.  Nor 
^re  thefe  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfed^lons  of 
great  age :  for  I  enjoy  all  my  fenfes  in  perfe6l  vigour  \  tt\j 
taftc  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  reli(h  for  the  plaint^ 
£ood  now,  than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when  formerly 
ilMi^rf^  yi  a  life  of  Uiwiy.    Nay,  to  let  you  fee  what  a  por. 
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tion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  within  me,  know,  that  I 
have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy,  full  of  innocent  mirth  and 

Eleafantry  5  and,  as  I  fay,  if  a  greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very 
ealthy  and  happy,  fpr  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  zge.  of  73,  why 
fhould  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have 
written  a  comedy,  when  lam  ten  years  older?  In  (hort,  that 
no  pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  I  pleafo 
myfelf  daily  with  contemplating  that  immortality,  which  I 
think  I  fee  m  tlie  fucceffion  of  my  pofterity.  For  every  time 
I  return  home,  I  meet  1 1  grandchildren,  all  the  oflFspring  of  one 
father  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine  health  ;  all^  as  far  as  I  can  dif- 
cern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good  behaviour.  I  am  often  amufed 
by  their  finging  5  nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  ray  voice 
is  louder  and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  ih  my  life  before, 

,  Thefe  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from 
which,  I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 

•  morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  active,  pleaf&nt  life, 
which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robufteft  of  thofe  youths 
who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I 
know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thouland  difeafes,  and  a  thou- 
fand  kinds  of  deaths.  I,  on  the  conti'ary,  am  free  from  all  fuch 
apprehenfiohs :  from  the  apprehcnfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have 
nothing  for  difeafe  to  feed  upon^  from  the  apprehenflon  of 
death,  becaufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  ofreafon.  Befides,  death,  I 
am  pcrfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.  I  know  that  (barring  acci- 
dents) no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.  I  mutt  be  diflblved 
by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  humour  is 
confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no  longer  life  to 
the  dying  taper.  But  fuch  a  death  as  this  cannot  happen  of 
a  fudden.  To  become  unable  to  walk  and  reafon,  to  become 
blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth,  from  all  which  evils  I  am 
far  enough  at  prefcnt,  mutt  take  a  confiderable  portion  of  time  : 
and  I  verily  believe,  that  this  immortal  foul,  which  ftill  inhabits 
my  body  with  fo  much  harmony  and  complacency,  will  not 
cafily  depart  from  it  yet.  I  verily  oelieve  that  I  have  many  years 
to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  ftrift  fobriety  and  temperance, 
which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved ;  friend  as  I 
am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfe."  Thus  f.ir  this  good  and 
wife  philofopher,  who  was  known  afterwards  to  have  prophe- 
fied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  happinefs  ;.for 
he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  100  years  old,  after 
publifhing  another  traft  in  his  95th  year. 

CORNARO  (Helfna  Lucretia),  a  learned  Venetian  lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and  educated  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  her  fex :  for  (he 
was  taught  languages  and  fciences,  as  boys  are,,  and  went 
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through  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  as  thorny  as  it  then 
was.  After  having  ftudied  many  years,  fhe  took  her  degrees 
at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  firft  lady  that  ever  was  made  a 
do£lor.  She  was  alfo  admitted  of  the  univerfity  of  Rome, 
where  fhe  had  the  title  of  Humble  given  her,  as  flie  had  at  Pa- 
dua that  of  Unalterable.  She  defcrved,  they  fay,  both  thefe 
titles,  fince  all  her  learning  had  not  infpired  her  with  the  leaft 
vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable  of  difturbing  that  calmncfs 
of  fpirit  which  (he  always  employed  in  the  deepeft  thinking. 
She  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity ;  and  though  all  means 
were  ufed  to  perfuade  her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfation 
with  her  vow  obtained  from  the  pope,  yet  flie, remained  im- 
moveable. It  is  affirmed,  that  not  believing  the  perpetual  ftudy 
to  which  (he  devoted  herfelf,  and  which  ihortened  her  days, 
fufficient  to  mortify  the  flefli,  fhe  frequently,  exercifed  upon 
herfelf  the  difcipline  of  flagellation  •,  as  was  difcovered  after 
her  death,  though  flie  took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.  She  fafled 
often,  and  fpent  her  whole  time  between  fludy  and  devotion, 
except  thofe  few  hours  when  fhe  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits. 
All  people  of  quality  and  fafhion,  who  pafTed*  through  Venice, 
were  more  folicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of 
that  fuperb  city.  The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were 
commanded  by  the  king  of  France  to  call,  as  they  pafTed  into 
Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther whit  fome  faid  of  her  was  true  y  and  they  found,  that  her 
parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the  high  repu- 
tation fhe  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.  At  length  that  prodi- 
gious attachment  fhe  had  fhewn  to  books,  to  thofe  efpecially 
which  were  written  in  greek  and  hebrew,  impaired  her  confli- 
tution  fo  much^  that  fhe  fell  into  an  illuefs,  of  which  fhe  died 
in  1685*  They  fay  that  flie  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year 
before  it  happened  ;  for  that,  talking  one  dav  to  her  father  of 
ax>  old  cyprefs-tree  in  his  garden,  flie  advifed  him  to  cut  it 
down,  fince  it  would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  acade- 
micians, called  Infccondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her  of  their 
fociety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs  without  num- 
ber. But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a  funeral  folemnity 
in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the  Barnabite  fathers,  where 
the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufually  aflembled.  This  folem- 
nity was  condu£led  with  the  highefl  pomp  and  magnificence  ; 
and  a  defcription  of  it  was  publiflied  at  Padua  in  1686,  and 
dedicated  to  the  mofl  fcrene  republic  of  Venice.  The  whole 
town  flocked  together  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academi- 
cians made  a  funeral  oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
yalinu  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable 
qualities  of  the  deccafcd  5  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  .Cornavo 
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had  triumphed  over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpettial  war 
with  her  lex,  viz.  Luxury,  Pride,  and  Ignorance ;  and  that  in 
this  (be  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Porapey  himfell,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithndates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  becaufe 
it  was  ^afier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms^  than  three  fuch  im«' . 
perfections  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  was  the  author  of  any  literary 
productions,  though  it  is  agreed  oii  ail  hands  that  (he  was  very 
capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

CX>RN£1LL£  (Petbr),  a  celebrated  frcnch  poet,  born  at 
Koan,  June  6,  1606 ;  and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  father 
holding  no  fmall  places  under  Louis  XIIL  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time  ;  but  formed  with  4 
genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and,  having  no  turn  for 
Sufinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  Meanwhile  he  had  given  the 
public  no  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet 
confcious  of  poflcfiing  any  fuch  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was 
purely  a  trifling  affair  of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  his 
firft  comedy,  called  "  Melite.'*  .  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French ;  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.  Comeille  was  aftonifhed  to  find  him-f 
felf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pvodigious 
fuccefs  with  which  his  "  Mclite"  was  afted.  The  french  theatre 
feemed  to  be  raUed,  and  to  flourifli  at  once ;  and  though  de- 
ferted in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of  a  fudden  with  a 
new  company  of  aftors.  After  fo  happy  an  eflay,  he  continued 
to  oblige  the  public  with  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards  produced, 
but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  which  the  French  had  feen  be- 
fore. His  «*  Medea"  came  forth  next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed 
in  part  from  Seneca :  ?ind  in  1637  he  prefcntcd  the  <*  Cid," 
another  trajgedy,  in  which  he  fhcwed  the  world  how  high  his 
ffenius  was  capable  pf  rifing.  All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid :  it 
has  been  tranSated  into  almoft  all  languages :  and  the  prodi- 
gious reputation  which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew  ail  the 
wits  of  his  time  into  a  confederacy  againft  it.  Some  treated 
it  contemptuoufly,  others  wrote  againft  it.  Cardinal  de  Riche* 
lieu  himfdf  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal :  for,  not  con- 
tent with  pafling  for  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  he  muft  needs 
affett  to  pafs  for  a  great  wit  too ;  and  therefore,  diongh  he 
}iad  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  abftain  from  fe-^ 
cret  attempts  aeainft  his  plav.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  under 
his  influence,  tnat  the  frencn  academy  drew  up  that  critique 
lipon  it,  intituled,  *^  Sentiments  of  the  french  academy  upon 
Ae  tragi-comcdy  of  Cid :"  in  which  however,  if  they  cenfuie^ 
ft  in  fome  places^  they  did  not  fcruple  to  praife  it  yery  highly 
(?  in 
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hi  others.  Corneille  had  nothing  to  io  now  hut  ta  fuppoit 
the  Taft  reputation  he  had  gained  ;  and  thn  he  did  by  naany  adt 
mirable  perfotniances»  publrflied  one  after  another,  which,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  **  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  highcft  pitck 
ef  glory,  and  afiiiredly  much  higher  than  the  antienc  one  at 
Athens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  french 
academy ;  and  was  what  thev  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  nappened  in  1684,  in  his  79tli 
year. 

.He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caft| 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
<old  reception,  of  his  **  Perthorite,*'  betook  himfelf  to  the  tran& 
lation  of  •*  The  imitation  of  Jcfus  Chrift,"  by  Kerapis  5  which 
he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  little  in  company,  even 
upon  fubjeds  which  he  perfcftly  underftood.  He  was  a  very 
worthy  and  honeft  man ;  not  very  dextrous  in  making  his  couit 
to  the  great,  which  was  perhaps^  the  chief  reafon  why  he  never 
drew  any  conGderable  advantage  from  his  productions,  befides 
that  vaft  reputation  which  will  always  attend  them. .  From  s 
fpeech  which  Racine  made  to  the  french  academy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteft  notions  of  our  an- 
thorns  talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  in  whidi 
the  fircnch  theatre  then  was^  that  it  was  without  order,  decency, 
fenfe,  taile,  he  {hews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed 
by  Corneille  :  **  for,"  fays  he,  "  this  man  poifeircd  at  once  all 
thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet ;  art,  force, 
judgement,  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fufficicntly  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fcntiments,  the  ikill  he  (hews  in  the  ceconomf 
of  his  fubjcfts,  his  maftcrly  way  of.  moving  the  paffions,  the 
dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters." This  encomium  muft  have  the  more  weight,  as  it  comet 
from  the  only  man  in  the  world,  who  was  able  tcr  form  m 
adequate  idea  of  his  merits ;  and  who  would  probably  have  been 
the  very  man  that  he  was,  if  he  had  had  the  luck  to  have  been 
born  before  him.  Corneilic's  works  have  been  often  printed, 
and  confift  of  above  30  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas),  a  french  poet  alfo,  but  inferior  te 
Peter  Corneille,  whofc  brother  he  was.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  french  academy,  and  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  He  dtf- 
covered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ifa'ong  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces, 
ibme  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  z&td  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli,  1709,  aged  84.  The  dramatie* 
works  of  him  and  his  brother  were  publiihed  at  Paris,  17389  in 
II  vols.  iimo.  Befides  dramatic,  Thotnas  Corneille  was  the 
author  of  feme  other  works :  as,  i.  A  tranflation  of  Ovid*s  me- 
jcamorphofesandfbmeofhisepiftles.  2«  Remarks  nponVaugelas. 
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S*  A  did:tonary  of  arts.  In  2  vols,  folio.  4.  An  univerfal  geo- 
graphical and  hiilorical  di£lionary,  in  3  vols,  folio.  In  the  lad 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy  is 
faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORNEILLE  (Michael),  born  at  Paris  in  1642,  was  one  of 
thofe  eminent  painters  who  adorned  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  merit,  inftruded  him  with 
great  exa£tnefs.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young 
Corneille  was  honoured  with  the  king's  penfion,  and  fcnt  to 
Rome ;  where  the  princely  generofity  of  Louis  had  founde^.  a 
fchool  for  the  accommodation  of  young  artifts  of  genius.  Here 
he  (tudied  fome  time  ;  but  thinking  himfelf  rather  confined  by 
the  modes  of  ftudy  there  eftabli(hed,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and 
followed  the  lead  of  his  own  inclination.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
the  antique  particularly  with  great  care  ;  and  in  drawing  is  faid 
to  have  equalled  Carache.  In  colouring  he  was  deficient ;  but 
his  advocates  fay,  his  deficiency  in  that  refpefl:  was  folely  owing 
to  his  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  colours  ^  for 
he  ufed  many  of  a  changeable  nature,  which  in  time  lod  tlie 
cfFeft  he  had  originally  given  them.  Upon  his  return  from 
Rome,  he  was  chofen  a  profeflbr  in  the  academy  of  Paris ;  and 
was  employed  by  the  king  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying 
on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  fome  noble  efforts  of  his 
genius  are  to  be  feen.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1708. 

CORONELLl  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer,  bom  at  Ve- 
nice. His  ikill  in  the  mathematics  having  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  d'Eftrees,  his  eminence  employed  him 
in  making  globes  for  Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coronelli 
fpent  fome  time  at  Paris  ^  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes 
tnere,  which  are  much  efteemed.  In  1685  ^^  ^^^  made  cof- 
mographer-,  and  four  years  after,  public  profeflbr  of  geography. 
He  JFounded  an  academy  of  cofmography  at  Venice,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  171 8.  He  publilhed  above  400  geographical  charts, 
an  abridgement  of  cofmography,  feveral  books  on  geography,  and 
other  works  *  * 

CORRaDINI  de  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a  learned 
civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza  in  1658,  acquired  the  elteem 
and  confidence  of  Clement  XI.  and  died  at  Rome  in  1 743.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious  work,  intituled,  '^  Verus 
Xatium  profanum  et  facrum,'*  2  vols,  folio ;  and  a  Hiftory  of 
Sezza  in  410. 

CORRADUS  (Sebastian),  profeflbr  of  the  belles  lettres  at 
JBologna,  had  a  great  name  among  the  grammarians  of  the  xvith 
century,  and  died  in  1556.  We  have  of  his  two  ufeful  works  : 
I.  Qusedura,  in  qua  Ciceronis  vita  refertur.  2.  De  lingua  latina. 
Corradus  founded  an  academy  of  literature  at  Reggio. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  da),  a  moll  extraordinary  painter, 

fo 
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fo  called  from  Corregglo,  a  town  in  the  dukedom  oF  Modena» 
where  he  was  born  in  1494.  He  was  a  man  of  fuch  admirabfe 
natural  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  unhappinefs  of  his  education 
hindered  him  from  being  the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  hii 
condition  and  circum fiances  were  fuch,  as  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunities of  ftudying  either  at  Rome  or  Florence;  or  of  confultin^ 
the  antiques  for  perfefting  himfclf  in  defign.  Nevcrthelcfs  he 
had  a  genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  mafter  of  a  pencil  fo  wonder- 
fully foft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  'that  Julio  Romano 
havmg  feea  a  Leda,  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him,  for  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  them  as  a  prefent  to  the 
emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impoflible  for  any  thing  of  cc^ 
lours  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's  fame  tempted  him  at 
length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidered  attentively  the  pictures 
of  that  great  painter  ;  and  after  having  looked  on  them  a  long 
time  without  breaking  filence,  he  faid, "  Ed  io  anche  fon  pittore,* 
I  am  alfo  a  painter.  His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma. 
At  the  latter  place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and 
fome  altar-pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new  ia 
his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his  penoilj 
and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good.  His  out-lines 
are  not  correft,  but  their  gufto  is  greatt  He  found  out  certuia 
natural  and  unafTeded  graces  for  his  madonnas,  his  faints,  and 
little  children,  which  were  peculiar  to  him.  His  pencil  was  both 
cafy  and  delightful :  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted 
with  great  ftrength,  great  heightening,  and  livelinefs  of  colo«T% 
in  which  none  furpalfed  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  Aif^ 
tribute  his  lights  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  whollv  peculiar  to  Wm- 
felf ;  which  gave  great  force  and  roundncfs  to  his  figures.  This 
manner  confids  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then  making  it 
lofe  itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  dark  (hadowings,  which  he  placed  out 
of  the  maffes.  In  the  cbndu£l:  and  finifhing  of  a  pi£lure,  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  wonders  j  for  he  painted  with  fo  much  unions 
that  his  greateft  works  feem  to  have  been  finiflied  within  the 
compafs  of  one  cky>  a^d  appear  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a 
looking-glafs.  His  landfcapcs  are  equally  beautiful  with  hi« 
figures. 

Correggio  fpentthc  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  always 
obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  which 
was  fomewhat  large.  He  vtras  very  humble  and  roodeft  in  his 
behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much  lamented  in  15341 
when  he  was  but  .\o  years  of  age.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was 
a  little  fingular.  Going  to  receive  50  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had 
done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  fore  of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos. 

This 
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This  was  a  great  weight}  and  he  had  12  miles  to  carry  It^  thourh 
it  was  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over*^hcated  and  !»• 
tigued;  in  which  condition*  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  he 
brought  on  a  plcnrify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORSINI  (Edward),  a  monk  of  the  Ecolcs-Pics,  bom  at  Fa- 
9ano  in  1702,  died  at  the  age  of  6^3  in  1765,  at  Pifa,  where  the 
grand  duke  had  given  him  a  chair  in  phi!oii>i>hy.     This  fcience 
occupied  his  firft  ftudies,  and  his  fuccefs  foon  appeared  from  the 
^  Phiiofophical  and  mathematical  inftitutions,**  in  6  vols.  8vo. 
1723  and  1724.  For  the  dreams  of  Ariftode,  which  then  fettered 
a  part  of  Italy,  he  fubftituted  a  fpecies  of  philofophj  at  once 
more  ufeful  and  more  true.     Encouraged   by  the   favourable 
reception  his  work  had  met  with,  he  publiflied,  in  1735,  a  new 
**  Courfe  of  geometrical  elements,"  written  with  precifion  and 
perfpicuity.  On  being  appointed  profeilbr  at  Fifa,  he  revifed  and 
retouched  his  two  performances.    I'hc  former  appeared,  with 
confiderable  corredions,  at  Bologna  in  1742;  and  the  fecond, 
augmented  with  *^  Elements  of  pradiical  geometry,''  was  pub- 
Kfced  at  Venice  in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.    He  was  well  verfed  in 
hydroftatics  and  hillory.     After  having  feduloufly  applied  for 
ieveral  years  to  the  ciaflical  authors,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Gnece,  he  propofed  to  write  the  ^^  FaRi  of  the  archons  of 
Athens."    The  firft  tolttme  of  this  important  work  appeared  in 
1734,  in  4to;  the  fourth  and  laft,  ten  years  after.    Being  called 
in  1746  to  the  chair  of  moral  philofophy  and  metaphyhcs,  and 
impelled  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  he  compofed  a  "  Courfe  of 
metaphyfics,"  which  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice  in  1758.  His 
learned  friends  Muratori,  Gorio,  Maffei,  Quirini,  Paffionei,  now 
pecfuaded  him  to  abandon  philofophy ;  and,  at  their  foUicitations, 
he  returned  to  criticifm  and  erudition.     In  1747  ^^  publiflied 
fovr  diflertations  in  4to.  on  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  in  which 
he  gave  an  exafl  lift  of  the  athletic  vigors.     Two  years  after- 
wards he  brought  out,  in  folio,  an  excellent  work  on  the  abbre-* 
stations  ufed  in  greek  infcriptinns,  under  this  title,  ^*  De  notis 
Grsecorum.'*  This  accurate  and  fagacious  performance  was  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  diifertations  relative  to  objafts  of  learning.  The 
high  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  acquaintance,  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues  and  induftry,  Was  even  an  interruption  to 
his  labours.     He  was  appointed  general  of  his  order  in  1754* 
The  kifure  left  him  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ftation  he  now 
devoted  to  his  former  ftudies.  The  term  oEhis  generalfhip  being 
expired,  he  haftened  back  to  Piia,  to  refume  the  fun£lions  of 
profeilbr.    They  were  the  means  of  procqring  to  the  public  fe- 
deral new  diflertations,  and  efpecially  an  excellent  work,  erne  of 
the  beft  of  his  performances,  intituled,  **  De  prsefeQis  urbis.'* 
At  length  he  confined  the  whole  of  his  application  on  the  *'  Hif<* 
tory  ofthe  univerfity  of  Pifa>"  of  whip)i  he  had  b<;en  appointe4 

(uftorio- 
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Hftoriographer ;  of  which  he  was  near  upon  publifliing  the  firlt 
volumcy  when  he  had  a  (Iroke  of  apoplexy,  which  earned  him  od^ 
in  fpite  of  all  the  refources  of  the  medical  art. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraTcr,  was  bom  at 
Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned  the  firft  prin-^ 
ciples  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  the  places  famous  for  the  works  of  the 
great  mailers.  At  Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by  Titian^ 
and  engraved  feveral  plates  from  the  pi£lures  of  that  admirable 
painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  died  1578,  aged 
42.  According  to  Bufan,  he  was  the  bcft  engraver  with  the 
burin  or  graver  only  that  Holland  ever  produced.  "  We  find  in 
his  prints,"  adds  he,  **  correftnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite 
tafte."  He  praifes  a]fo  the  tade  and  lightneGi  of  touch  with 
which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  pdint.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this  artift,  that  Agoftino 
Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imitated  his  (lyle  of  engraving  ra* 
thcr  than  that  of  any  other  raafter.  His  engravings  are  very  nu** 
merous  (151  according  to  abbe  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un« 
common. 

CORTEZ  (Fe  r  nand),  a  fpanifti  gentleman,  famous  under  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  conqueit  of  Mexico.  He  paiTed  over 
to  the  Indies  in  1504,  continued  fome  time  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
then  went  to  the  ifle  of  Cuba.  He  fo  diftinguiihed  himfel(  by 
Kis  exploits,  that  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  made  him  cap- 
tain general  of  the  army,  which  he  deftined  for  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries,  Cortez  failed  from  San-Iago  Nov.  18,  1518, 
ftattoned  his  little  army  at  the  Havannah,  and  arrived  the  yeaf 
after  at  Tabafco  in  Mexico.  He  beat  the  Indians,  founded  Vera* 
Cruz,  reduced  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  and  marched  diredly  to 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the 
Mexicans,  v/as  conftrained  to  receive  him,  and  thus  became  a  pri^ 
ibner  in  his  own  capital:  and  Cortez  not  only  demanded  immenfe 
monies  of  him,  but  obliged  him  to  tubmit  all  his  dates  to 
Charles  V.  Meanwhile  Velafquez,  growing  jealous  of  all  thit 
fuccefs,  refolved  to  traverfe  the  operations  of  Cortez,  and  with 
this  view  fent  a  fleet  of  12  <hips  againft  him:  but  Cortez  al^^ 
ready  diftrufted  him  ;  and,  having  obtained  ne^i^  fuccours  from 
the  Spaniards,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Mexico,  and  detained 
as  prifoner  Guatimofih,  the  fuccefibr  of  Montezuma,  and  laft 
emperor  of  the  Mexicans.  This  was  accompliflied,  Aug.  13, 
152 1.  Charles  V.  rewarded  thefe  fervices  with  the  valley  of 
Guaxaca  in  Mexico,  which  Cortez  created  into  a  marquifate  : 
however,  he  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  loaded  with  richei 
and  glory,  and  died  there  in  1554,  aged  63.  Many  have  writ^ 
tea  die  hiftory  of  this  ^*  Conqucft  of  Mesuco/^  and  particularly 
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Antonio  de  SoK$»  whofe  work  has  been  tranflated  into  manf 
other  languages  beCdes  the  engliih. 

CORTEZI  (Paitl),  was  born  in  14.65,  at  San  Gcminiano,  \x\  ' 
Tufcany.  In  early  life  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  forming  of 
his  ftyle  by  reading  the  bed  authors  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly Cicero.  He  was  not  abovfc  23  when  he  publiflied  a  dia- 
logue Oil  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  This  production,  elegantly 
compofcd,  and  ufeful  to  the  hiilory  of  the  literature  of  his  time, 
remained  in  obfcurlty  till  1734,  when  Alexander  rditi  had  it 
printed  at  Florence,  in  410,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor. Angelo  Politianus,  to  whom  he  communicated  it,  wrote 
to  him,  that  "  the  work,  though  fupcrigr  to  his  age,  was  not  a 
premature  fruit."  .There  is  ftill  extant  by  this  writer  a  commen- 
tary on  the  four  books  of  fentences,  1540,  folio,  in  good  latinj 
but  frequently  in  fuch  familiar  terms  as  to  throw  a  ludicrous 
air  over  the  lofty  myfteries  of  the  papal  church  :  it  was  indeed 
the  fafhion  of  his  time,  particularly  that  of  Bembo,  &c.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  tra£l  on  the  dignity  of  the  cardinals ;  full  of  eru- 
dition, variety  and  elegance,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
fome  Italian  authors,  and  deftitute  of  all  thofe  qualities  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Du  Pin.  P.  Cortczi  died  biihop  of  Urbino  in 
15 10,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  His  houfe  was  the  afylum 
of  the  mufes,  and  of  all  that  cultivated  tlicir  favour. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  who 
feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was  the  fon 
of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Sumerfetdiire,  iix 
1577.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Glouceller-hall,  Oxford,  in 
1596  ;  where  continuing  about  three  years,  he  attained,  by  mere 
dint  of  memory,  to  fome  fkill  in  logic,  and  to  more  in  the  greek 
and  latin  languages.  After  he  had  been  taken  home  for  a 
time,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  com- 
pany of  tlie  wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  fenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetftone  ;  and  fo, 
fays  Wood,  he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world.  In 
1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  and  at 
his  return  publilhed  his  travels  under  this  title  j  "  Crudities 
haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Rhctia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts  of  High  Germ^iny,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 1611,"  4to.  reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1776.  This  work, 
was  uiliered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian  banquet,  coniill- 
ing  of  near  60  copies  of  verfes,  made  by  the  bed  poets  of  that 
time,  which,  if  they  did  not  make  Coryate  pafs  with  the  world 
for  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
fhe  fale  of  his  book.  Among  thcfe  poets  were  Hen  Jonfon, 
&r   John   Harrington,  Inigo  Jone;j   the   architetV,  Chapman, 
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Donne,  Drayton,  &c.  In  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
countrymen,  by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he 
took  a  long  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return 
till  he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.  The  firft  place; 
he  went  to  was  Conuantinople,  where  he  made  as  good  obfer- 
vations  as  he*  was  capable  of  making ;  and  took  from  thence  his 
opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  Helle- 
fpont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  caftles  Seftos  and  Abydos, 
which  Mufaeus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander.  He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found  a  paflage  to 
Alexandria  in  ^gypt ;  and  there  he  obferved  the  pyramicls  near 
Grand  Cairo.  From  thence  he  went  to  Jerufalem  ;  and  fo  on 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to  Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Ifpahan,  where  the  king  ufually 
redded  ;  to  Seras,  antiently  called  Shufhan  ;  to  Candahor,  the 
firft  province  north-eaft  under  the  fubjeftion  of  the  great  mogul, 
and  fo  to  Lahore,  the  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  em- 
pire. From  Lahore  he  went  to  Agra;  where,  being  well  re- 
ceived by  the  englifli  faftory,  he  made  an  halt.  He  ftaid  here 
till  he  had  gotten  the  turkiih  and  morifco,  or  arabian  languages, 
in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome  knowledge  in 
the  perfian  and  indoftan  tongues.  In  both  thefe  he  fuddenly 
got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  maflery,  that  they  were  of  great  ufc 
to  him  in  travelling  up  and  down  the  great  moguls  dominions. 
In  the  perfian  tongue  he  afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the 
great  mogul ;  and  in  the  indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  filenced  a  laundry-woman,  belonging  to 
the  engliih  ambnflador  in  tliat  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all 
the  day  long.  After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  he  went  to  Surat  in  Eaft-India,  where  he  fell  ill  of 
a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  16 17. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defire  of 
feeing  many  things,  which  fort  of  ambition  has  never  been 
reckoned  a  lymptom  of  folly  :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate  have 
pafTed  for  fuch  a  fool  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not  unluckily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,  by  way  of  diverting  them- 
fclves,  expofed  him.  He  had  however  a  higher  opinion  of  him- 
felf  than  was  fitting ;  and  therefore  was  not  a  little  mortified 
when  any  thing  checked  it.  Thus  when  one  Steel,  a  merchant, 
and  fervant  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  englifh  ambafiador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul  then 
refided,  he  told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England  fince  he 
faw  him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  about  him ;  and 
that  upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "  Is  that  fool  living  ?"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a  bill 
9  to 
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to  receive  loL  at  Aleppo,  The  letter  was  direded  to  Mr. 
.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time;  and  the  paffiige  which 
concerned  Corfate  was  this :  "  Mr.  Chapman,  when  you  {hM 
band  thefe  letters^  1  defirc  you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them> 
Mr.  Thomas  Coryate,  with  courtcfie,  for  you  (hall  find  him  a 
irery  honeft  poor  wretch,"  &c.  This  exprefiion  troul^cd  Co- 
ryate  extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altened  to  his  mind.  He 
was  very  jealons  of  his  reputation  -^ibroad ;  for  he  gave  out,  that 
tliere  was  great  expc£tances  in  England  of  the  large  accounts 
he  fhould  give  of  his  travels  after  his  return  home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in  hia 
long  peregrinations,  nobody  knows;  only  thefe  following,  which 
%c  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were  printed  in  his  abfence^ 
I.  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court  of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral 
perfons  of  quality  in  England,  concerning  the  emperor  and  his 
country  of  Eail-India,  1616,  4to.  In  the  title  of  ^which  is  our 
author's  picture,  riding  on  an  elephant,  a.  A  letter  to  his  mo- 
ther Gertrude,  dated  from  Agra  in  EaftJndia,  containing  the 
fpeech  that  he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  the  perfian  language.^ 

3.  Certain  obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  £ail<>India. 

4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Cenftantlnople  and  other 
places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  to  Aleppo^ 
Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  Purus,  Putus  Co-r 
tyatus ;  quinteffence  of  Coryate ;  fpoken  extempore,  when 
Mr.  Rupg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of  IVoy,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  cngliih  knight  of  Troy» 
6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged.  All  thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  tthe  "  Pilgrimages"  of  Sam  Purchas.  7.  Diverfc 
htin  and  greek  cpiftlcs  to  learned  men  beyond  the  fcas;  fome 
of  which  arc  in  his  "  Crudities." 

COSIMO  (Andrew  and  Peter),  Italian  painters,  of  whom. 
Ac  former  excelled  in  the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  other  in  fln- 
gular  compofitions.  The  genius  of  tte  latter,  fertile  in  extra- 
Tagant  conceptions,  brought  about  him  all  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  for  the  fake  of  getting  fubjecls  for  ballets  and  roafque* 
rades.  His  application  to  work  was  fo  ftrong  that  he  fome- 
times  even  forgot  to  take  his  meals.  Among  his  fcholars  are 
reckoned  Andrew  del  Sarto  and  Francis  de  Sangallo.  He  died 
in  1 52 1,  at  the  aj;e  of  80,  of  the  cffeas  of  a  paralytic  flroke. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fingular  charaflcr,  and  of  very  irritable 
nerves.  The  cryiiig  of  infants,  the  noife  of  bells,  the  coughing 
of  people  that  had  colds,  were  futficient  to  ruffle  his  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  walk  in  a  fhower  of  rain  was  agreeable 
to  him  ;  but  thunder  fo  alarmed  him,  that  even  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  ftorm,  he  has  been  found  in  an  obfcure  comer  of  the 
boufe,  niuffted  up  in  his  cloak. 

COS  IN  (John),  an  engUfli  prelate,  was  fon  of  Giks  Cofin, 
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i  rich  citkten  of  Nbrwich,  md  born  in  that  city  Nov*  30, 1594* 
He  was  educated  in  the  frce-fcliool  there,  till  14  years  of  age  4 
and  tbea  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  fttcceilWely  fcholar  and  fellow.  Being  at  length  much 
known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in- 16  (6 f  an  o^er 
oi  a  librarian's  place  from  Overall  btQiop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, and  Andrews  biihop  of  Ely,  and  accepted  the  invita« 
tion  of  the  former;  who  dying  in  1619,  ^^  became  domeftiit 
chaplain  to  Neil  biihop  of  Durham.  He  was  made  a  preben«* 
dary  of  Durham  in  1624 ;  and  the  year  following  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  York,  va« 
ctot  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakeftone,  whofe  daugh- 
ter he  had  married  that  year.  July  1626,  Neil  prefented  lum 
to  the  rich  redory  of  Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  } 
the  parochial  church  of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  About  that  time,  havinc;  frequent  meetings  at  the 
biihop  of  Dutham's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  di- 
vines of  that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans^ 
who  fofpeilled  him  to  be  popi(hly  afFe£^ed ;  which  fufpicion 
was  gr^tly  confirmed  in  them  by  his  '*  Collection  of  Private 
Devotions,"  publitbed  in  1627.  Smith  tells  us',  that  this  col** 
legion  was  drawn  np  at  the  command  of  Charles  L  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  proteftants  who  attended  upon  the  queen;  and,  by 
way  of  preierving  them  from  the  taint  of  certain  popi(h  books 
of  devocion,  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on  fet  purpofe,  about  tlvs 
royal  apartments.  However,  this  book  of  Cofin's,  though  licen- 
fed  by  the  biOiop  of  London,  was  very  ftriking  at  the  firft 
view ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  ihocked  with  it^ 
as  approaching  too  nearly  the  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  top  of  the  frontifpiece  ,  had  the  name  of  Jefus  in 
three  capital  letters,  h  H.  S.  Upon  thefe  there  was  a  crofs, 
encircled  with  the  fun  fopported  by  two  angds,  with  two  de- 
vout women  praying  towards  it.  Burton,  Prynne,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated puritans,  attacked  it  very  feverely;  and  there  is  no.  ' 
doubt  but  it  greatly  contributed  to  draw  upon  him  all  that 
perfectttion  which  he  afterwards  underwent. 

About  1628  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  the  fame  year 
was  concerned,  with  his  brethren  of  the  diurch  of  Durham,  jn 
a  profecution  againtt  Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a 
feditious  fermon  preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7, 
<^  I  hate  them  that  hold  of  fuperilitious  vanities.''  Smart  Was 
degraded,  and  difpofleifed  of  his  preferments ;  but,  as  we  (ball 
perceive,  afterwards  amply  revenged  of  Cofin  for  his  fliare  in 
the  profecution.  In  1634  Cofin  was  eledied  mailer  of  Peter- 
houie  in  Cambridge ;  and  in  1640  made  dean  of  Peterborough 
by  Charles  L  whofe  ohaplain  he  then  was*  '  But  now  his  trouT 
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blcs  began :  for,  Nov.  lo,  which  was  but  three  days  after  hii 
inftallation  into  that  ^eanery,  a  petition  from  Peter  Smart 
againft  him  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  wherein  com- 
plaint was  made  of  his  fuperftition,  innovations  in  the  church 
of  Durham,  and  fevere  profecution  of  himfelf  in  tlie  high-com* 
miflion-court.  This  ended  in  his  being,  Jan.  22,  16429  fe* 
queftered  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  his  cccleGaftical 
benefices ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  firft  cler* 
gyman  in  thofe  times  who  was  treated  in  that  manner.  March 
15th  enfuing,  the  commons  fent  him  2t  articles  of  impeach- 
ment againft  him,  tending  to  prove  him  popifhly  afFe£ted; 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reftraint)  upon  a 
furmife  that  he  had  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery :  all 
which  imputations  he  cleared  himfelT  eaGly  from,  though  not 
without  great  trouble  and  charge.  In  1642,  being  concerned 
with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was  eje£led  from  his 
mafterihip  of  Peter-houfe ;  fo  that,  as  he  was  the  firft  who 
was  fequeftered  from  his  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  he  was  alfo 
the  fird  that  v^as  difplaced  in  the  univerfity.  Thus  deprived  of 
all  his  preferments,  and  not  without  fears  of  fomething  worfe, 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris;  which 
accordingly  he  did  in  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  fuch  of 
the  queen's  houfehold  as  were  proteflants ;  and  with  them,  and 
other  exiles  daily  reforting  thither,  he  formed  a  congregation, 
which  was  held  firft  in  a  private  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  the 
cnglifh  ambafla4or's  chapel.  Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings 
afligned  him  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account 
of  his  relation  to  queen  Henrietta.  During  his  refidence  in 
this  place,  he  continued  firm  in  the  proteflant  religion ;  re- 
claimed fome  who  had  gone  over  to  popery,,  and  confirmed 
others  who  were  wavering  about  going  •,  had  difputes  and  con- 
troverfies  with  jefuits  and  romifh  priefts,  and  about  the  fame- 
time  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  learned  pieces 
againfl  them.  One  accident  befel  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
fpoke  of  as  the  mofl  fenfible  afHi£lion  in  his  whole  life  5  and 
that  was,  his  only  fon's  turning  papift.  This  fon  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others 
of  our  youths,  during  the  civil  war  5  and  occafion  was  thence 
taken  of  inveigling  him  into  popery.  He  was  prevailed  uponi 
not  only  to  embrace  popery,  but  alfo  to  take  religious  orders  in 
the  church  of  Rome :  and  though  his  father  ufed  all  the  ways 
imaginable,  and  even  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which 
by  interell  lie  had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power, 
and  from  their  perfuafion>  yet  all  proved  inefTedluaL    Upon 
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tV^s  he  di(irtherited  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annuity  of  locI. 
He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  protellant  again,  but  relapfed  be- 
fore his  father's  deceafe. 

At  the  reiloration  of  Charles  II.  Colin  returned  to  England, 
and  took  pofl'eflion  of  all  his  preferments,  but,  before  the  year 
was  out,  wns  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  As  foon  as  he 
could  get  down  to  his  diocefc,  he  fet  about  reforming  abufes 
there  during  the  late  anarchy ;  and  diilinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  charity  and  public  fpirit.  He  hid  out  a  great  (hare  of  his 
large  revenues  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices 
belonging  to  the  biflioptic  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been 
demo]i(hed,  or  neglected,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired, 
for  inftance,  the  caftle  at  Biftiop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country- 
feat  of  the  bifliops  of  Durham ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
greatly  enlarged ;  and  the  bifhop's  houfe  at  Darlington,  then 
very  ruinous.  K^  alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at  Aukland, 
and  that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt  plate,  books, 
and  other  collly  ornaments  5  the  charge  of  all  which  buildings, 
repairs,  and  ornaments,  amounted,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
near  i6,oool.  but,  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  26,000!.  He 
likewife  built  and  endowed  two  hofpitals ;  the  one  at  Durham 
for  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland  for  four.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  former  was  70I.  that  of  the  latter  301.^ 
and  near  his  hofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fchooi-houfes, 
which  coil  about  300I.  He  alfo  buik  a  library  near  the  caftle 
of  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the  pictures  with  which 
he  adorned  it,  amounted  to  800I.  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the 
value  of  aoool.  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  20  marks  for  ever 
to  a  librarian.  But  his  generofity  in  this  way  was  not  confined 
within  the  precinfts  of  his  diocefe.  He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of 
the  chapel  at  Feter-houfe  in  Cambridge,  which  cod  320I.  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of  loooh 
He  founded  eight  fcholarihips  in  the  fame  univerfity :  namely, 
five  in  Pcter-houfe,  of  lol.  a  year  each  *,  and  three  in  Caius  col« 
lege,  of  20  nobles  apiece  per  annum:  both  which,  togethet 
with  a  provifion  of  81.  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe 
two  colleges  refpeftively,  amounted  to  2500I.  To  mention  all  his 
benefa£lion$,  would  be  almofl  tedious.  He  gave,  in  ornaments 
to  the  cathedral  at  Durham,  45I.;  upon  the  new  building  of  the 
bi(hop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards  erecting 
two  feffions  houfes  in  Durham,  ipool. ;  towards  the  redemption 
of  chriftian  captives  at  Algiers,  500!. ;  towards  the  relief  of  the 
diftrefled  loyal  party  in  England,  800I. ;  for  repairing  the  banks 
in  Howdenihire,  100  marks;  towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  ca^* 
thedral  in  London,  50L  In  a  word,  this  generous  biOiop,  dur« 
ing  the  11  years  he  fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have 
(jpcnt  above  a;>ool«  yearly  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes, 
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He  died,  Jan.  15, 1672,  of  a  pcftoral  dropfy)  in  his  78th  jrcar^ 
after  having  been  much  affli Aed  with  the  ftone  for  fome  time  be- 
fore ;  and  his  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Weftmin- 
ftcr  to  Biftiop's  Aukland,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  under  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a 
'  plain  infcription  prepared  by  the  biibop  in  his  life-time.    Be- 
fides  the  fon  already  mentioned,  he  had  four  daughters.     By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable 
purpofes :  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  in  ieveral  places,  3 
fum  amounting  to  near  400I. ;  towards  rebuilding  St.  PauFs  ca- 
thedral, when  it  ihould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
icol. ;  to  the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  whereof  the  one  half  to  be 
bellowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an  infcription  in  memory  of 
Dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop  there,  whofe  chaplain  he 
had  been,  the  reft  for  providing  fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the 
altar,  40I.  5  towards  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fide  of  Petcr- 
houfe  chapel  in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the  eaft  and  weft  fides, 
already  by  him  perfefted,  200I. ;  towards  the  new  building  of  a 
chapel  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  50I. ;  to  the  children 
of  Mr.  John  Hayward,  late  prebendary  of  IJchfield,  as  a  tefti* 
mony  of  his  gratitude  to  their  deceafed   father,  who  in   his 
younger  years  placed  him  with  his  uncle  bifhop  Overall,  20I. 
each ;  to  fome  of  his  domeftic  fervants  100  marks,  to  fome  50I. 
and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and  above  their  laft 
quarter  s  pay.     In  his  will  alfo,  he  made  a  large  and  open  de- 
claration of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  explicit  and  empha- 
tical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the   imputation  of  popery  : 
•*  I  do  profefs,"  fays  he,  "  with  holy  obfervation,  and  from  my 
very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  from  my  youth, 
altogether  free  and  averfe  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent, 
new  fangled,   or  papiftical   fuperftitions  and   doftrines,  long 
fince  introduced,  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules 
and  cuftoms  of  the  antient  fathers.''     To  fay  that  bifhop  Cofin 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  ;  yet  from  this  fhort  account 
of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was  very  follicitous 
about  the  outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  magnificence  and 
finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according  to  the  articles  of 
his  impeachment ;  that,  though  not  convi£lc;d  of  any  thing  pa- 
piitical,  he  was  found  a£live  in  inventing  and  preffing  vain  and 
mfignificant  ceremonies :    and  this  indeed  was  the  true  cha- 
raOer  of  Laud,  and  all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  Co- 
fin  was  one.       He  MTote  a  great  number  of  books,  publiflied 
and   unpubHfhed  5    from  all  which,   as  one  obferves,  and  hia 
abilities,   quick  apprelienfion,  folid  judgment,  and    variety  of 
reading,  manifefted  therein,  he  has  perpetuated  his  name  to 
pofterity,  and  fufficiently  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the  calum- 
nies induftrioufly  fprcad  againlt  him>  of  his  being-  a  papift,  or 
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popifiily  aflfe£led :  which  calumnies  brought  upon  him  a  fevere 
perfecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  of  all  his  goods,  the  fe- 
'  que(hration  of  his  whole  eftate,  and  a  17  years  exile. 

CX)STANZO  (  Angelo  di),  lord  of  Cantalupo,  born  in  1507, 
at  Naples,  publilhed  the  hiilory  of  that  city,  in  italtan,  folio. 
1682,  at  Aquila,  after  53  years  of  perfevering  invclligation. 
This  firft  edition,  fcarcc  even  ill  Italy,  reaches  from  the  year 
1250  to  1489;  that  is,  from  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  to  the 
war  of  Milan,  under  Ferdinand  I.  Coftanzo  enlivened  by  the 
culture  of  latin  poetry,  the  dryncfs  of  hiftory.  He  fucceeded 
both  in  one  and  the  other.  He  improved  the  art  of  writing 
fonnets  by  graces  of  his  own  invention.  His  Italian  poetry 
was  coUe^ed  at  Venice  in  1752,  lamo.  He  died  about  the 
year  1590,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

COS  FARD  (George),  an  er^iOi  fcholar,  diftinguiihed  for 
oriental  and  a  ft  ronomical  learning,  was  born  about  17 10,  and 
admitted  about  1726  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford;  where  he 
became  fellow  and  tutor,  and  where  he  feems  to  have  fpent  the 
greateft  ^art  of  his  life,  though  the  fellows  of  Wadham  collegr 
hold  their  fellowfliips  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
June  1764,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  o(  Twickenham  in  Mid- 
diefex,  by  the  favour  of  lord  chancellor  Northington.  Jan. 
1782,  he  died;  and^his  books,  oriental  manufcripts,  and  philo* 
fophical  inftniments,  were  fold  by  au£Uon  in  March  following. 
He  was  the  author  of  15  produ^ons,  as  they  are  enumerated 
in  "  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  whence  this  extract  is 
made :  they  are  chiefly  upon  aftronomical  fubjeds,  but  among 
them  are,  ^*  Some  obfervations  tending  to  illultrate  the  book  of 
Job,  1747,  8vo." 

COST£  (Peter),  a  native  of  Uzez>  fled  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  died  at  Paris  in  1747,  at  an  advanced  age, 
leaving  behind  him  fcveral  works.  The  chief  of  them  are  :  1. 
Tranilations  into  french  of  Locke's  efiay  on  human  understand- 
ing, Amfterdam,  1736,410,  and  l^evoux,  4  vols.  i2mo}  of 
Newton's  optics,  4to,  and  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  chriitianicy 
by  Locke,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  Montaigne's  efTays, 
3  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols,  iinio.  with  i;emarks  and  annotations. 
3.  An  edition  of  Fontaine's  fables,  1 2mo.  with  curfory  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  He  ventured  to  add  a  fable  of  his 
own,  which  fcrved  to  prove  that  it  was  far  more  eafy  to  com- 
ment on  Fontaine  than  to  imitate  him.  4.  ITie  defence  of 
la  Bruyere,  againfl  the  carthufian  d'Argone,  concealed  under 
the  name  of  Vigneul  Marville :  a  verbofc  performance,  which 
has  been  very  injudicioufly  tacked  to  moil  of  the  editions  of 
the  charafiers  of  Theophraftus.  5.  The  life  of  the  Grand 
Conde,  4I0,  and  i2mo.  accurate  enough,  but  cold.  Code,  as 
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an  editor,  was  often  tediouflj  minute,  arid,  as  an  author,  not 
above  mediocrity ;  but  he  bcftowed  great  attention  on  what- 
ever he  did.  He  was  an  excellent  corredior  of  the  prefs ;  and 
by  that  term  we  would  imply  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  vierfed 
in  his  own  language,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  foreign  tongues, 
and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fciences. 

COSTER  (LAWRENCt),  an  inhabitant  of  Harlem,  died  about 
1440,  defcended  from  the  antient  counts  of  Holland^  by  a  titl^ 
tural  child.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  printing,  as 
the  Dutch  aiErm  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  that  art  about  the 
year  1430.  However,  this  claim  is  far  from  being  built  on 
any  folid  foundation.  It  was  not  till  130  years  after  the  firft 
cxercife  of  this  art  at  Mayence,  that  the  town  of  Harlem  form* 
cd  any  pretence  to  the  honour  of  this  invention.  But,  to  tho 
known  and  certain  fads,  to  the  (Iriking  and  inconteftable  proofs 
that  certify  us  of  its  belonging  to  Mayence,  the  men  of  Harlem 
oppofe  nothing  but  obfcure  traditions,  the  tales  of  old  folks, 
(lories,  conjedurcs,  and  not  one  typographical  produdion  that 
can  in  any  way  (hew  the  merit  of  it  to  belong  to  Coder.  AH 
that  we  can  allow  to  Harlem,  is  the  circumftance  of  being  one 
of  the  firft  towns  that  praftifcd  the  art  of  cutting  in  wood, 
which  led  by  degrees  to  the  idea  of  printing  a  book,  firft  in 
wooden  blocks  engraved,  then  in  moveable  clurafiers  of  wood, 
and  laftly  in  fufile  types.  But  it  ftill  remains  to  be  proved  that 
this  idea  was  conceived  and  executed  at  Harlem  ;  whereas  it  is 
demonftrated  that  Gutemb^rg  printed,  firft  at  Strafburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Mayence,  in  moveable  chara&ers  of  wood,  and 
that  the  fufile  types  were  invented  at  Mayence  by  Schceffcrt. 
The  learned  Meerman,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  Rotterdam, 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Harlem  with  all  the  fagacityand  all  the  erudition  that  could  be 
exerted,  in  a  work  intituled  :  Origincs  typographic^,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to,  and  it  may  be  aiBrmed;  that 
never  was  bad  caufe  better  defended. 

COSTHA  (ben  Luca),   a  chriftian  philofopher,  native  of 

Baalbek  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  the  year  250  of  the  hegira  under 

the  caliphate  of  Moftain  Billah.     He  tranflated  many  greek 

books  into  the  arabic  tongue ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  the 

Sphaerics  of  Theodofius.     He  alfo  compofed  feveral  original 

works,  as  well  on  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  as  on  aftronomy  and 

the  mathematical  fciences,  of  which   M.  Cafiri  has  given  the 

catalogue  in  his  Bibiibth.  Arab,  de  TEfcurial,  torn.  i.  p.  420* 

I  Of  his  tranflations  of  the  greek  writers  are  feveral  very  intc- 

j  refting  ones  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden  ;  as  the  Sphxrics 

t  of  Theodofius,  numb.  1165.(1031);  Autolycus  de  ortu  &  oc* 

cafu  fiderum,  numb.  ii64-  (1031),  and  the  Barulcus  of  Hero 
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Al^xandrinus,  numb.  109 1,  (50»  a  work  of  which  the  original 
greek  is  entirely  loft  [pj.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  lad  book, 
made  by  the  celebrated  M.  Golius,  is  at  prefent  in  the  poilelTion 
of  Mr.  ProfefTor  Brugmans,  at  Groningeni  who  thinks  it  highl/ 
deferving  of  publication ;  and  gives  us  room  to  hope  that,  by 
taking  that  charge  upon  himfelf,  he  will  foon  repair  the  lofs  of 
the  original.  Coftha  ben  Luca  likewife  tranflated  the  commen- 
taries of  Galen  on  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  as  may  be 
feen  from  the  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manufcripts  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  made  by  M.  Aflemani,  p.  375, 
though  this  tranflation  was  not  made  from  the  original,  but  from 
z  fyriac  tranflation  of  Honain  ben  Ifaac.  Ladly,  another  work 
that  Coftha  tranflated  into  arable  is  mentioned  by,M.  d'Her- 
belot,  torn.  ii.  p.  399,  under  the  title  of  Ketab  al  fetahat  al 
rpumiah.  0 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  B.  D.  of  Sorbonne,  and 
king's  greek  profeflbr,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in 
1627.  He  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  languages 
under  his  father,  when  very  young :  for  being,  at  12  y^ars  of 
age  only,  brought  into^the  hall  of  the  general  a (Tombly  of  the 
french  clergy  held  at  M  ante  in  1641,  he  conftrued  theNewTef- 
tament  in  greek,  and  the  Old  in  hcbrew,  at  the  firit  opening  of 
the  book.  He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time  feveral  difficulties 
propofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftru£lion  of  the  hebrew 
language;  and  explained  alib  the  text  from  feveral  cudoms 
pradifed  among  the  Jews.  After  this,  he  demon  llrated  feveral 
mathematical  propofitions,  in  explaining  Euclid's  definitions. 
Ihis  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  genius ;  and  his 
reputation  rofe  in  proportion  to  his  advances  in  life.  In  164^ 
he  took  tbe  degree  of  M.  A  i  B.  D.  in  1647  »  ^^^  ^^^  eleded 
a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  ^^  '^5^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  father, 
who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to  refide  with  his  chil- 
dren in  1638;  and  his  lamented  him  much.  He  had  indeed 
great  reafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he  had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and 
care  imaginable  in  his  education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cotclerius  to  his  father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us  an  extract 
of,  "  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  fays  he,  "  not  to  be  obedient 
in  every  refpeft  to  you,  to  whom,  befidcs  innumerable  benefits 
and  favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ing which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me  from  my  in- 
fancy. Now,  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could  own  himfclf  fo 
much  indebted  to  bis  father  Philip  for  begetting  him,  yet  fo 
much  more  to  Ariftotle  for  forming  and  educatvig  him  y  what 
ought  not  I  to  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have 
4)cen  both  a  Philip  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me  ?" 

fpj  Vide  Fabricii  Bibiioth.  Grscc.tom.  ii.  p.  590. 
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In  1654,  when  the  archbiihop  of  Embrun  retired  into  bi9 
cUocefe,  be  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him,  as  one  who  would 
be  an  agreeable  ccmpanion  in  his  iblitude.  Cotelerius  was  with 
the  archbiihop  four  whole  years ',  but  afterwavdsy  when  he  re«- 
tnrned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily  of  the  want  of  books  and 
converfation  witli  learned  men,  which  he  had  experienced  in 
that  retreat.  He  declined  going  into  orders,  and  fpent  his 
time  wholly  in  eccIeGaftical  antiquity.  The  greek  fathers  were 
his  chief  iludy :  he  read  their  works  both  printed  and  nianu<« 
Icript  with  great  exa£tnefs ;  made  notes  upon  them  j  and  tranC- 
lated  fome  of  them  into  latin.  In  1660  he  publifced  **  Fout 
homihes  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  the  Pfalms,"  and  his  Commen-* 
tary  upon  Daniel,  with  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  Then  he 
fet  about  his  *^  Colleflion  of  thofe  Fathers  who  lived  in  the 
apoftolic  age  ;"  which  he  publifhed  in  two  vols.  folio|  at  Paris, 
1672,  all  reviewed  and  corrected  from  feveral  manufcripts,  with 
n  latin  tranfiation  and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  per- 
formance are  very  learned  and  very  curious :  they  explain  die 
difficuUies  in  the  greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiilorical  paf^^ 
fages,  and  fet  matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light. 
He  had  published  this  work  fome  years  fooner ;  but  was  in-r 
terrupted  by  being  pitched  upon  with  du  Gauge  to  review 
the  MSS.  in  the  king's  library.  This  taik  he  entered  upon 
Sy  Colberts  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years  in  perform* 
ing  it. 

In  1 676  he  was  made  greek  profeflbr  in  the  royal  academy 
at  Paris,  which  poll  he  maintained  during  his  life  with  the 
higheft  reputation.  He  had  the  year  before  put  out  the  firft 
volume  ot  a  work,  intituled,  **  Monumenta  ecclefias  grtecsB,** 
.  which  was  a  colledlion  of  greek  tra£U  out  of  the  king's  and 
Colbert's  libraries,  and  had  never  been  publiflied  before.  He 
added  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes  v  which,  though  not  (b  largo 
as  thofe  upon  the  "  Patres  apoilolici,"  arc  faid  to  be  very  cu« 
rious.  The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the  fecond  in 
168 1,  and  the  third  in  16S6.  ?Ie  intended  to  have  continued 
this  work,  if  he  had  lived  ;  but  death  fnatched  him  away.  His 
age  was  not  great,  but  his  conditutioa  was  broken  with  intenfe 
ftudy  :  for  he  took  vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances, 
writing  all  the  greek  text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  hi9 
own  hand,  and  ufing  the  greateft  care  and  exaflnefs  in  all  his 
quotations.  Aug.  3,  1686,  he  was  feized  with  an  inflamma^ 
tory  difordcr  in  his  breall,  which  required  him  to  be  let  blood : 
but  he  had  fuch  a  diilike  to  this  operation,  that,  fooner  than  un-* 
dcrgo  it,  he  diffembled  his  illncfs.  At  laft  however  he  confent- 
ed  5  but  it  was  too  la^e,  for  he  died  the  loth  of  tlie  fame  month^ 
when  he  was  not  60  years  of  age. 

BcCdes  his  great  ikill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiaftical  an- 
tiquity. 
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tiqoitT,  lie  was  revurkable  for  his  probitf  and  candour*  He 
wafl  luvprifingly  modeft  and  unpretendif^j  without  the  lead 
tin&ure  of  ftiffhefs  and  pride.  He  Irred  particularly  retired, 
made  and  received  few  vilits  \  and  thus  haring  but  little  ac- 
quaintaacei  he  appeared  fomewhat  melancholy  and  referved  i 
whereas  it  is  faid  that  he  was  in  realky  of  a  frank,  converfablcy 
and  friendly  temper. 

COTES  (Rocbr),  an  ilkftriou^  mathematician,  philofopher, 
and  aitronomer,  was  bom  July  lo^  i68i,  at  Burbach  in  Leicef-n 
terihire,  where  his  father  Robert  was  ro6lor.  He  was  firft 
placed  at  Leicefter  fchool  5  where,  at  only  1 1  years  of  age,  he 
difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  mathematics.  This  being 
obferrcd  by  his  uncle,  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him 
all  imaginaMe  encouragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to 
fend  him  for  fome  time  to  his  lioufe  in  Lincolnfliirc,  that  he 
miehi  put  him  forward,  and  aflift  him  in  thofe  ftudies.  Here 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ^ep  and  cxtenfive  knowledge  in 
diis  way,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervedly  famous. 
He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  font  to  St.  Paufs 
fchool ;  where  alfo  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  cladical  learft<* 
ing  J  yet  found  ft>  much  leifure  as  to  keep  a  constant  cone- 
fpondence  with  his  unde,  not  only  in  mathematics^  bat  alfo  in 
naetaphyfics,  phitofophy,  and  divinity.  This  fad  is  faid  to  ha:vc 
been  often  mentioned  by  profeflbr  Saunderfon.  His  next  re- 
move was  to  Cambridge;  where,  April  6,  169Q,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Trinity  college  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  1705,  after  taking 
ihss  firft  degree  in  arts,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  tutor  to  Antliony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry 
de  Grey,  fons  of  the  then  marquis  afterwards  duke  of  Kent, 
to  which  noble  family  Mr.  Cotes  was  related. 

Jan.  J  706,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr.  1  homas 
Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefter ;  being  the  firft  that  enjoyed 
that  office,  to  which  he  was  unanimoufiy  chofen,  on  account  of 
his  high  reputation  and  merits.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1706}  and  went  into  orders  in  17 13.  The  fiimc  year,  at 
the  defire  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he  publiilicd  at  Cnmbrid^e  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  ^  Mathematicn  iVmcipia, 
^c.'*  and  inferted  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
made  to  that  time.  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  molt  admi- 
vabJe  preface,  in  which  he  expreffed  the  true  method  of  philo* 
fophifing,  fhewed  the  foundation  on  which  the  newtonian  philo- 
fophy was  built,  and  refuted  the  objedions  of  the  cartefians  and 
all  other  philofophers  againd  it.  It  may  not  be  amil's  to  tran- 
iieribe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  tUe  editor  has 
given  an  anfwcr  to  thofe  who-fuppofed  that  gravity  rrr  attrac- 
tion, in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftcm,  was  in  no  wiic  a  clearer 
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principlcy  and  more  adapttd  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  na« 
ture^  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripatetics;  becaufe 
there  are  iiill  philofophers  who  perfift  in  the  fame  fuppoiition. 
Gravity,  fay  the  objectors,  is  an  occult  caufe ;  and  occult  caufes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  Mr. 
Cotes  replies,  that  *'  occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  exift- 
ence  is  moil  clearly  demonilrated  by  obfervation  and  experi-. 
ment,  but  thofe  only  whofe  exiftence  is  occult,  hdlitious^  and  fup- 
pprted  by  no  proofs.  Gravity  therefore  can  never  be  called  an 
occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions ;  fince  it  has  been  dc- 
monftrated  from  the  phaenomena,  that  this  quality  really  exifts. 
Thofe  rather  have  recourfe  to  occult  caufes,  who  make  vortices 
to  govern  the  heavenly  motions  ;  vortices,  compofed  of  a  matter 
intirely  fi£titious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.  But  (hall  gra- 
vity therefore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account 
be  baniihed  from  philofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity  is  oc- 
cult, and  as  yet  undifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm  this,  be* 
V^are  of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  will  ferve  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  philofophy  that  can  be  efta* 
bliflied.  For  caufes  always  proceed,  by  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion, from  thofe  that  are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more 
fimple ;  and  when  you  (hall  have  arrived  at  the  moil  (imple^ 
it  will  be  impolTible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  the  mod  fimple 
caufe  therefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given;  for  if 
there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moil  fimple<  Will  you  then 
call  thefe  moil  iimple  caufes  occult,  and  banifli  them  from 
philofophy  ?  You  may  fo ;  but  you  mud  banilh  at  the  fame; 
time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe  again  that 
depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till  philofophy  at  length 
will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be 
one  left  whereon  to  build  it." 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  Newton's  Principia  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  ;  nor  was  the  high  opinion  the  public 
now  conceived  of  him  in  the  leail  diminiihed,  but  rather  much 
increafed,  by  fevera!  produ£Uons  of  his  own,  which  afterwards 
appeared.  He  gave  a  defcription  of  the  great  fiery  meteor, 
that  was  feen  March  6,  1716,  which  was  publiihed  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  fome 
admirable  and  judicious  trads,  part  of  which,  fince  his  deceafe» 
have  been  publiihed  by  Dr.  Hubert  bmith,  his  coufin  and  fuc* 
Ceflbr  in  his  profciTormip,  afiirwards  mailer  of  Trinity  college. 
His/'  Harmonia  Menfurarum,"  8cc.  was  publilJied  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1722,  4to;  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  by  the  learned 
editor ;  who,  in  an  elegant  and  atTedionate  preface,  gives  us 
a  copious  account  of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed 
to  it,  and  of  fuch  other  of  the  author  s  .works  as  are  yet  uix- 
publiihed.    He  tells  us  ho/i  much  this  work  was  admire^  ^ 
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E'bfeflbr  Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  vns  to 
r.  Bentley.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcelhneous  works  m* 
jiexed  to  the  *•  Harmonia  Mcnfurarum"  is  *'  Concerning  the 
•  eftimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics."  The  fecond, 
*•  Concerning  the  differential  method  •/'  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  trcatife  up- 
on that  fubjeft,  having  written  it  before  he  had  fecn  that  treatife. 
The* name  of  the  third  piece  is  ^^  Canonotechina,  or  concerning 
the  conftruAion  of  fables  by.  differences."  The  book  concludes 
with  three  fmall  tra£t$»  ^>  Concerning  the  defcent  of  bodies,  the 
motion  of  penduhims  in  the  cycloid,  and  the  o^otion  of  pro«- 
jecliles '/'« which  traftS)  the  editor  informs  us,  were  all  com- 
pofed  by  him  when  very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  **  A  compen- 
dium of  arithmetic,  of  tne  refoTutions  of  equations,  of  dioptric^ 
and  of  the  nature  of  curves."  Befides  thefe  pieces,  he  drew 
up  a  courfe  of  hydroftatical  and  pneuniatical  lectures  in  eng- 
Ii(h,^which  were  publiflied  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1737,  and  are  held 
in  high  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematics  died,  to  the  regret 
of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  June  5,  17161 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  advanced  no  farther 
than  to  his  33d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
college ;  and  an  mfcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  leara 
that  he  had  a  very  beautiful  perfon. 

CO  TIN  (Charles),  fo  ill-treated  by  Boileau  in  his  fatires, 
and  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Fcmmes  Savantes,"  un- 
der the  name  of  TriiTotin,  was  born  at  Paris,  and, has  at  leaft 
as  good  a  title  to  a  place  in  this  work,  as  fome  of  Virgil's  mili- 
tary heroes  in  the  ^meid,  who  are  celebrated  purely  for  beinj^ 
knocked  on  the  head,  it  is  faid,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the 
indignation  of  Boileau  and  MoHere  :  of  the  former,  becaufe  he 
counfelled  him  in  a  har(h  and  fplenetic  manner,  to  devote  his 
talents  to  a  kind  of  poetry  different  from  fatire ;  of  the  latter, 
becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the  duke  de 
Montaufier,  by  infinuating  that  iVloHere  defigned  him  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Mifanthrope.  Be  all  this  as  it  might,  Cotin  was 
far  from  being  defpicable,  or  devoid  of  merit.  He  underftood 
greek)  hebrew,  and  fyriac;  was  a  good  preacher;  and  left  fome 
paffable  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe.  Be  it  known  farther,  that 
he  was  received  into  the  french  academy  in  1655..  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1682. 

COTOLENDI  (Charles),  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  native  of  Aix  or  of  Avignon,  died  at  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by 
feveral  works.  1  he  principal  are:  i.  The  voyages  of  Peter 
Texeira,  or  the  hiilory  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  down  to  i6o9f 
(raaflated  from,  the  fpati^lh  jntoVrench,  z  vols.   lamo.  i68i« 
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2.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  4130.  3.  The  IHe  ^f  Chriftcv 
pher  Columbus,  tranflated  into  french,  2  Tok.  i2mo,  1681. 
4.  The  life  of  the  duchefs  of  Montmorenci,  2  vols.  8vo.  5. 
Arlequiniana,  or  bon-mots,  &c.  colle£led  from  the  converfa- 
lions  of  Harlequin.  6.  1  he  book  without  a  name.  7.  Differ- 
tation  on  the  works  of  St.  Evremont,  i2mo«  under  the  name  of 
Dnmont.  **  I  find  many  things  in  this  work,  juftly  cenfurcd," 
writes  the  criticifed  author :  **  I  cannot  deny  that  the  author 
writes  well  s  but  his  zeal  for  religion  and  morals  furpaiies  all 
things  eife.  I  (hould  gain  lefs  in  changing  ray  (lyk  for  his^ 
than  my  conference  for  his.  —  Favour  (urpafles  fcvcrity  in  the 
judgment,  and  I  feel  more  gratitude  for  the  former  tk^n  refent* 
inent  againft  the  latter."  This  certainly  difcovcrs  modefty, 
which,  if  fincere,  (hould  atone  for  many  faults  in  St.  Evre^ 
mont. 

CCXFTA  (John),  a  latin  poet,  born  in  a  Tillage  near  Vcn>- 
na,  gained  confiderable  reputation  by  his  talents.  He  followed 
to  the  army  Bartholomew  d*Alviano,  a  Venetian  general  who 
had  a  regard  for  him  j  but  he  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda,  in  the  year  1509,  and  did  not  regain 
his  liberty  for  ibme  time.  His  patron  difpatched  him  to  pope 
Julius  II.  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died  Jn  151 1,  at  the  age  of  2S^ 
of  a  peftilential  fever.  Several  of  his  epigrams  and  orations 
are  printed  in  the  coUe£^ion  intituled :  Carmina  quinque  poeta^ 
rum ;  Venice,  1548,  8vo. 

COTTEREL  (Sir  Charlfs),  was  fon  of  fir  Clement  Cot- 
terel  of  Wylsford  in  Lincolnihire,  groom  porter  to  James  L 
He  was  in  the  interregnum  (leward  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia  ^ 
and  in  1670,  when  he  was  created  LL.  D.  in  the  univcrfity  of 
Oxford,  it  appears  that  he-,  was  mafter  of  the  requefts  to 
Oiarles  II.  He  pofTefTed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  various 
tccompliihments  of  a  gentleman,  and  particularly  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  modern  languages.  During  the  exile  of  his  royal 
mafter  he  tranflated  from  the  french  "  Caflandra  the  famed  ro- 
mance,** which  has  been  feveral  times  printed.  He  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  tranflating  *•  Davila's  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France"  from  the  Italian,  and  feveral  pieces  of  lefs  note  from 
the  fpaniih.  In  1686  he  refigned  his  place  of  mafter  of  the 
eeremonies,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  Lodowick 
Cotterel,  cfq.  He  is  celebrated  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips 
under  the  name  of  Poliarchus.  See  more  of  him  in  Athen. 
Oxon. 

COTTON,  or  COTON  (Peter),  a  jefuit,  born  in  1564,  at 
Neronde  near  the  Loire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  gover* 
tJor,  difttnguiflied  himfelf  early  in  life  by  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
rerfion  of  heretics,  and  by  hjifuccefs  in  the  pulpit.  He  was 
called  to  the  court  of  Henry  iv^  It  the  inftance  of  the  famous 
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Lerdi;[uiere89  whom  he  had  conTcrted.  The  king,  pleafed  with 
his  wit,  as  well  as  with  his  manners  and  his  converfatimi, 
made  him  his  confeflbr.  M.  Mercier  cenfures  the  king,  for 
^^  having  too  peculiar  a  deference  for  this  jefuit,  a  man  of  very 
moderate  talents,  folely  attached  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
order ;  and  it  was  pubiicly  faid,  *^  Our  prince  is  good,  but  he 
has  cotton  in  his  ears."  Henry  was  defirous  of  making  him 
I  anrchbifliop  of  Aries,  and  procuring  him  a  cardinal's  hat ;  but 

!  the  jefuit  conftantly  refufed  his  oflFcrs.    His  brotherhood,  after 

their  recall,  unable  eafily  to  fettle  themfelves  in  certain  towns^ 
I  that    of    Poitiers    e(pecially,  ftarted  great  difficulties.      The 

pere   Cotton  wiQied  to  perfuade  the  king  that  all  thefe  op« 
pofitions  were  the  work  of  SuUi,  governor  of  Poitou ;  but  Henry 
*  4aving  refufed  to  liften  to  this  calumny,  which  he  blamed  the 

jefuit  for  having  adopted  with  too  much  credulity :  *'  God  forbid^ 
faid  Cotton,  that  nI  ihould  fay  any  harm  of  mofe  whom  your 
majefty  honours  with  his  confidence  I  But,  however,  I  am 
able  to  juftify  what  I  advance.  I  will  prove  it  by  the  letters  of 
SuUi.  I  have  feen  them,  and  I  will  (hew  them  to  your  ma» 
jefty."  He  was  taken  at  his  word  ;  and  Cotton  came  the  next 
day  to  tell  the  king  that  the  letters  had  been  burnt  by  care- 
lefihefs.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Cours  d'hiftoire  de 
Condillac,  tom.  xiii.  p.  505.  After  the  much  lamented  death 
of  that  great  prince,  Cotton  wits  confeifor  to  his  fon  Louis  XIIL 
The  court  being  a  folicude  to  him,  he  alked  permiflion  to  quit 
it,  and  obtained  it  in  161 7,  fo  much  the  more  eafily  as  the 
duke  de  Luynes  was  not  very  kind  to  him.  Maserai  and  other 
hiflorians  relate,  that  when  Ravaillac  had  committed  his  parri* 
cide,  the  pere  Cotton  went  to  him  and  faid  :  **  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  accufe  honeft  men  I"  There  is  room  to  fuppoie 
that  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  fociety,  rather  than  any  other 
motive,  prompted  him  to  utter  thefe  indifcreet  words.  It  is 
related  in  the  Moreri  of  Holland,  edit.  I74X>,  that  "  Henry  IV. 
having  one  day  aflced  him,  Would  you  reveal  the  confeflion  of 
a  man  refolved  to  afiaffinate  me  ?  —  No  \  but  I  would  put  my 
l>ody  between  you  and  him/'  The  jefuit  Santarelli  having 
publiihed  a  work,  in  which  he  fet  up  the  power  of  the  popes 
over  that  of  kings ;  father  Cotton,  then  provincial  of  Paris,  was 
called  to  the  parliament  the  13th  of  March  1626,  to  give  an  ac<» 
count  of  the  opinions  of  his  brethren.  He  was  afk&i  whether 
he  thought  that  the  pope  can  excommunicate  and  difpoflefs  a  king 
of  France  ?  "  Ah  !"  returned  he,  "  the  king  is  eldeft  fon  of  th« 
church  ;  and  he  will  never  do  any  thing  to  oblige  the  pope  to 
,  proceed  to  that  extremity." — "  But,"  faid  the  firft  prefident,  "  are 

'  you  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  your  pere  general,  who  at* 

tributes  *that  power  to  the  pope  ?*' — "  Our  pere  general  follows 
the  opinions  <^  Rome  where  he  is  ^  and  we^  tho(e  df  France  where 
y  we 
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we  arc."  The  inany  difagrccablc  things  experienced  bv  tik€ 
pcTC  Cotton  on  this  occaiion,  gave  him  fo  much  uneafineis  th*t 
he  fell  fick,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  iptli  of  March 
l626>  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  then  preaching  the  Lent-dif- 
courfes  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  This  jcfuit  wrote 
feveral  books  on  controvcrfial  fubjefts,  fermons,  and  a  letter 
declaratory  of  the  doftrine  of  the  jefuits,  conformable  to  the 
doArine  of  the  council  of  '['rent  2  this  gave  occafion  to  the 
•*  Anti  Cotton, '  1610,  8vo.  and  is  found  at  die  end  of  the 
hiftory  of  D.  Inigo,  2  vols.  lamo.  This  fatire,  which  betrays 
more  malignity  than  wit,  is  attributed  to  Peter  du  Coignet- 
Pere  d'Orleans  and  pere  Rouvier  wrote  his  life,  in  1 2mo. 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert  Bruce),  an  eminent  enghfli  anti-* 
qnary»  "  whofe  name,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  *•  muft  always  be 
mentioned  with  honour,  and  whofe  memory  cannot  fail  of  ex-< 
citing  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude,  whilft  the  fmalleft 
regard  for  learning  fubfifts  among  us,"  was  fon  of  Thonxas 
Cotton,  efq.  defcended  from  a  very  aniient  family,  and  born 
at  Denton  in  Huntingdonfhire,  Jan.  22,  1570;  admitted  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge^  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
1585 ;  and  went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf 
known,  and  was  admitted  into  afociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met 
at  dated  feafons  for  their  own  amufemcnt.  Here  he  indulged  his 
natural  humour  in  the  profecutioh  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
Afterwards  became  fo  famous;  and  in  his  18th  year  began  to 
colled  antient  records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  In  1600  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Camden  to  Carlifle,  who  acknowledges  him* 
felf  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for. the  fervices  he  did  him  in 
carrying  on  and  perfecting  his  "  Britannia  •,"  and  the  fame  year 
wrote  "  A  brief  abftraft  of  the  quellion  of  precedency  between 
England  and  Spain."  This  was  occafioned  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
deQring  the  thoughts  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  upon  that 
point,  and  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.  Upon  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  James  I.  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  during  this 
reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,  and  efteemed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confulted  as  an  .oracle  by  the 
privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of  ftate,  upon  very  dilficult 
points  relating  to  the  conftitution.  In  160S  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiihoners  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy, 
which  had  lain  negledled  ever  fnice  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings,  to  be 
prefeRted  to  the  king,  which  memorial  is  11  ill  in  the  Cotton 
library.  In  1609  he  wrote  "  A  dlfcourfe  of  the  lawfulnefs  of 
combats  to  be  performed  in  theprefcnce  of  the  king,  or  the 
conftftbleand  niarfhal  of  England,"  which  was  printed  in  16s » 
and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  alfo,  the  fame  year,  *'  An  ^nfwcr  to 
fnch  motives  as  were  oflered  by  certain  miliury  men  to  prince 
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Henry,  to  incite  him  to  affeft  arms  more  than  peace  [  q^].^ 
This  was  compored  by  order  of  that  prii\ce,  and  the  original  MS* 
remains  in  the  Cotton  library.  New  proje£ts  being  contrived 
to  repair  the  royal  revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquan- 
dered,  none  pleafed  the  king  fo  much  as  the  creating  a  new 
order  of  knights,  called  baronets  i  and  (ir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
had  done  gre«t  fervices  in  that  afiair,  was  in  161 1  chofen  to  be 
one,  being  the  36th  baronet  that  was  created.  His  principal 
refidence  was  then  at  Great  Connington,  in  Honfingdonfhire ; 
which  he  foon  exchanged  for  Hatley  St.  George,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate  the 
behaviour  and  a£bions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from  the  fup* 
pofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ;  and  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjcft  is  thought  to  be  interwoven  in  Cam- 
den's "  Annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,"  or  elfe  printed  at  the  end 
of  Camden's  "  Epiftles."  In  16 16  the  king  ordered  him  to 
examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whofe  numbers  then  made  the 
nation  uneafy,  ought  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  put  to 
death,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  This  taflc  he  performed  with  great 
I  learning,  and  produced  upon  that  occafion  24  arguments,  which 

j  wercipublifhed  afterwards  in  1672,  among  **  Cottoni  Pofthu- 

ina.**  It  was  probably  then  that  he  com  pofed  a  piece,  ftiU  pre- 
ferved  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  intituled,  "  ConGderations 
for  the  reprelFinge  of  the  cncreafe  of  prcefts,  jefuits,  and  recu* 
fants,  without  drawinge  of  blood."  He  was  alfo  employed  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between  prince  Charles 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  (hew,  by  a  fliort 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  the  unfaithfulnefs  and  inCncerity  of  the  latter ;  and  to 
prove  that  in  all  their  tranfadions  they  aimed  at  nothing  but 
univerfal  monarchy.  This  piece  is  printed  among  <'  Cottoni 
Pofthuma,"  under  the  title  of  «*  A  remonftrance  of  the  treaties 
of  amity,''  &c.  He  wrote  likewife  a  vindication  of  our  eccle- 
fiaftical  conilitution  againft  the  innovations  attempted  to  bo 
brought  in  by  the  puritans,  intituled,  *'  An  anfwer  to  certain 
arguments  raifed  from  fuppofed^  antiquity,  and  urged  by  fome 
members  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove  that  eccle* 
fiaftical  laws  ought  to  be  enaftcd  by  temporal  men."  In  1621 
he  compiled  ^'  A  relation  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun« 
€el  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,  peace,  and  war  ^** 

[qj]  To  an  Svo  edition  of  this  traA  vnt  i^fculapius   hic  librorum  ;  aerugo,  ▼etuf* 
prefixed  the  auchoi't  heady  engraved  by  tas, 

T.  Crofti  and  infcribed  Per  ^uem  nulla  potell  firitannum  confu* 

AoBE&Tvs  CottqKvi  Bxvcsus.  2&erc  cbaitA<. 

printed 
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prmted  firft  in  165 1,  then  in  167a  among  "  Cotton!  Poftiti- 
m2f*  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  *'  The  antiquity  and 
d^;nitjr  of  parliaments.*'  Being  a  member  of  the  iiril  pariia*- 
xnent  of  Charles  L  he  joined  in  complaining  of  the  grievances, 
vhich  the  nation  was  faid  in  162S  to  groan  under  >  but  was 
always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  fafety 
of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  nation's  advanta^i^e. 

In    1629  the  remarkable  tranfadion  happened,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  following  very  curious  particulars : 

Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Harfnct,  archbifhop  of  York,  to  fir 
Henry  Vane,  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,  dated  London,  Nov. 
6,  1629. 
J  "  On  Saturday  in  the  evening  Acre  were  fcnt  Mr.  Vice- 
chamberlain  and  oth-rs  to  feal  up  fir  Robert  Cotton's  library, 
and  to  bring  himfelf  before  the  lords  of  his  majefty's  council. 
There  were  found  in  his  cuftody  a  peftilent  traftatc,  which 
he  had  foftered  as  his  child,  and  had  fent  it  abroad  into  divers 
hands ;  containing  ^  proje£i:  how  a  prince  may  make  himfelf 
an  abfolute  tvrant.  This  pernicious  advice  he  had  communi- 
cated by  copies  to  divers  lords,  who,  upon  his  confe(rion,*kre 
queftioned  and  retrained ;  my  lord  of  Somerfet  fent  it  to  f^e  bi- 
fliop  of  London  j  the  lord  .Clare  to  the  bi(hop  of  Winchefter  ; 
and  the  lord  Bedford  I  know  not  well  to  whom.  Cotton  him- 
felf is  in  cuftody  [r].     God  fend  him  well  out !         I  am,  &c,% 

The  Same,  to  the  Same,  dated  Nov.  9. 

"Teftcrday  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fu  in  council  with  all 
the  board,  and  commanded  that  devilifh  projetl  found  upon  fir 

[r]  This  account  (as  was  afterwards  rendering  any  rearon  for  the  fame,  had 

•bferved  by  a  corrrfpondent  in  Cent.  Mag.  been   the    catife  of  his    mortal  malady  ; 

17^.7,  p.    ^88)   feems  in   Tome   refpedls  upon  which  meffagey  the  lord  privy  feal 

doubtful,  in  others  defective ;  for  among  came  to  fir  Robert,  when  it  was  too  Ule, 

fomc  recorJs  in  the  paper  office  is  a  war-  to  comfort  him  from  the  king;  from  whom 

rant  for   the  commitment  of  fir  Robert  the  earl  of  Dorfet  like  wife  came,  withia 

Cotton,  fo  early  as  the  year  161  >,  bring  half  an  hour  after  lir  Robert's  deafh,  m 

fijfpc'dcd   of  a   coirefpondeiice   with   the  condole  with  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  his  foo^ 

fpani(h  ambaflador,  prejudicial  to  the  af-  ibr  his  death,  and  to  tell  him   from  his 

fairs  of  government.     From  ihik  conhne-  majefty,  (hat  as  he  loved  his  father,   fo 

ment,  it  is  hotvever  probable,  he  was  foon  he  would  continue  to  love  him.      That 

rcleafed,  and  that  he  hud  hi^  library,  which  fir  Robert  had    entailed,   as    far   as  law 

was  at  that  time  ihut  up,  reftored  to  him  could  do   it,   his  library    of  books   upon 

not  long  after  his  enlarge  ment;  but  I  have  his  for,  who  makes  no  doubt  of  obtaining 

reafon  to  believe,  that  alter  his  laft  con-  the  fame ;  but  for  all  thcfe  court  holy- 

finemeot  in   1629,  he  never  had  hi<i  li-  walets,  fays  (he  writer.    I,  for  my  patt« 

brary  icftured  ;  for  I  h4ve  fecn  a  letter  ior  a  while  fufpcnd  my  belief." 
which    mentions  lu«    death   in    i6ji,  in         From  this  it  .ippears,  that  (he  govern- 

which  it  is  faid,  '*  That  before  he  died,  ment  was  in  poflellion  of  fir  Robert**  li- 

he  re^ucftcd  fir  Hrnry  Spelman  to  lignify  brary  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  ic 

to  the   lord  privy  feal,  and  the  red  of  the  was  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  ev^er 

lords  of  i})e  council,  (hat  (heir  fo  lon^  de-  be  rcibiej  to  hit  poftultj. 


tiiniiij  oi  his  books  ixom  him|  without 
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iBLobcJCt  Cotton  tp  b$  read  over  unto  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  lieard  a  more  pernicious  diabolical  device,  to  breed  fuf«- 
piciou^^  Seditions  humours  amongft  the  people.  His  majefty 
va«  plcafed  to  tjcclare  his  royal  pleafure  touching  the  lords  and 
others  reftraincd  for  communicating  that  project ;  which  was, 
to  proceed  in  a  fair,  nioderate,  mild,  legal  courfc  with  them, 
by  a  bill  of  information  preferred  into  the  ftar-chambcr,  where- 
uri^o  t^iey  might  make  their  anfwer  by  the  help  of  the  mod 
learned  courifel  they  could  procure-  And  though  his  majefty 
had  it  in  his  power  moft  juftly  and  truely  to  reftrain  them  till 
{]hie  caufe  was  adjudged,  yet,  out  of  his  princely  clemency,  he 
commanded  the  board  to  call  them,  and  to  (ighify  unto  them 
po  attend  their  caufe  in  the  ftar-chiambcr.  They  were  perfon- 
^Uy  called  in  before  the  lords  (the  king  being  gone)  and  ac« 
cjuaintQ^l  by  the  keeper  with  his  majefty's  gracious  favour.  Two 
never  fpoke  a  word  exprcffing  thankfulnefs  for  his  majefty*8 
^  princely  gqo<{nefs ;  two  expreffcd  much  thankfulriefe,  which 
were  my  lord  of  Bedford  and  fir  Robert  Cotton.  St.  John  and 
James  are  ftill  in  prifon  ^  and  farther  than  unto  thefc  the  paper 
reacheth  not  in  direft  travel,  fave  toSelden,  who  is  alfo  contained 
in  the  bill  of  information.  I  fear  the  nature  of  that  contagion 
did  fpread  farther  \  but  as  yet  no  more  appeareth.  I  am  of 
opinion  it  wUl  fall  heavy  on  the  parties  delinquent. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.'* 

Sir  Symonds  P'Ewes's  account  of  this  aflFair,  in  hifi  manu- 
fcript  lite,  written  by  himfclf,  and  ftill  preferved  among  the 
llarleian  MSS.  will  give  further  light  to  this  very  interefting 
faa. 

**  Amongft  other  books,"  fays  he,  **  which  Mr.  Richard 
James  lenj  out,  one  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Lincoln's -inn,  a  young 
itudious  gentleman,  borrowed  of  him,  for  money,  a  dangerous 
pamphlet  tKat  was  in  a  written  hand,  by  which  a  courfe  was 
laid  down,  how  the  kings  of  England  might  opprefs  the  liberties 
of  their  fubje£ls,  and  for  ever  ehflave  them  and  their  pbfteri- 
tie«.  Mr.  St.  John  fliewed  the  book  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  or 
|i  copy  of  It ;  and  fo  it  paffed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  year 
1629,  till  at  laft  it  was  lent  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  himfelf,  who 
fet  a  young  fellow  he  then  kept  in  his  houfe  to  tranfcribe  it ; 
which  plainly  proves,  that  fir  Robert  knew  not  himfelf  that  the 
written  traft  itfelf  had  originally  come  out  of  his  own  library. 
This  untrufty  fellow,  imitating,  it  feems,  the  faid  James,  took 
owe  copy  fecretly  for  himfelf,  when  he  wrote  another  foir  fir  Ro- 
bert J  and  out  ot  his  own  tranfcript  fold  arway  feveral  copies,  till 
at  laft  one  of  them  came  into  Wentworth's  hands,  of  the  North, 
now  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  acquainted  the  lords  and 
others  of  the  privy-council  with   it.    They  feut  for  the  faid 

Vol.  IV.  U  young 
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young  fellow,  and  examining  him  where  he  had  the  wntteti 
book,  he  confefTed  fir  Robert  Cotton  delivered  it  to  him.  Where- 
upon in  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  fame  year  1629, 
fir  Robert  was  examined,  and  fo  were  divers  others,  one  aftpr 
the  other  as  it  had  been  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at 
lad  Mr.  St.  John  himfelf  was  apprehended,  and,  being  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  of  the  book,  was  committed  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower.  Being  in  danger  to  have  been  quellioned 
for  his  life  about  it,  upon  examination  upon  oath,  he  made 
a  clear,  full,  and  punftual  declaration  that  he  had  received  the 
iamc  manufcript  pamphlet  of  that  wretched  mercenary  fellow 
James  [s],  who  by  this  means  proved  the  wretched  inftrument 
of  fhortening  the  life  of  fir  Robert  Cotton ;  for  he  was  prefently 
thereupon  fued  in  the  ftar-chamber,  his  library  Ipcked  up  from 
his  ufe,  and  two  or  more  of  the  guards  fet  to  watch  his  houfe 
continually.  When  I  went  feveral  times  to  vifit  and  comfort 
him  in  the  year  1630,  he  would  tell  me,  **  they  had  broken  his 
heart,  that  had  locked  up  his  library  from  him."  I  eafily  guefled 
the  reafon,  becaufe  his  honour  and  efteem  were  much  impaired 
ty  this  fatal  accident ;  and  his  houfe,  that  was  formerly  fre- 
quented by  great  and  honourable  perfonages,  as  by  learned  men 
of  all  forts,  remained  now  upon  tne  matter  defolate  and  empty. 
I  underftood  from  himfelf  and  others,  that  Dr.  Neile  and 
Dr.  Laud,  two  prelates  that  had  been  ftigmatized  in  the  firft 
feflion  of  parliament  in  1628,  were  his  fore  enemies.  He  was 
fo  outworn,  within  a  few  months,  with  anguifh  and  grief,  as 
his  face,  which  had  been  formerly  ruddy  and  well-coloused 
(fuch  as  the  picture  I  have  of  him  fhews),  was  wholly  changed 
into  a  grim  blackifli  palenefs,  near  to  the  refemblance  and 
hue  of  a  dead  vifa;;e.—  I,  at  one  time,  advifed  him  to  look  into 
himfelf,  and  fcrioufly  confider,  why  God  had  fent  this  chaftife- 
mcnt  upon  him  5  which,  it  is  poflible,  he  did  5  for  I  heard  from 
Mr,  Richard  Holdefworth,  a  great  and  learned  divine,  that  was 
with  him  in  his  lad  ficknefs,  a  little  before  he  died,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  penitent,  and  was  much  confirmed  in  the  faithful 
expeflation  of  a  better  life.*' 
It  may  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter  ftill 

[s]  Thii  was  Richard   }«mcs,  fellow  at  firft  he  had  only  permitted  him  the  afe 

of  Corpus  ChrK^i  college,  in  Oxford,  born  of  his  books :  at  lad,  fome  two  or  three 

at  Newport  in  the  iflc  of  VVi^ht,  nnd  au-  year*  before  his  death,  he  bellowed  the 

thor  of  feveral  fcrmons,  both  in  latin  and  •  cuftody  of  his  whole  library  on  him.     And 

englifli.    He  died  at  the  houfe  of  fir  Thr-  he  being  a  needy  fhaiking  companion,  and 

'  mat  Cotton,  birt.  in  the  beginning  of  Dec.  very  expenfive,  like  old  fir  Ralph  Starkie 

,  i6^^*      Sir  Symonds  D'Eww  gives  a  very  when  he  lived,  let  out,  or  lent  out,  fir  Ke- 

(evere  charaftcr   of  him;    an  a^ihciftical  bert  Cotton's  moft  precious   manufcrlp'ts 

'profane  fcholar,   but  othcrwife  witty  and  fur  money,  to  any  that  would  be  his  cuf- 

tnoderately  learned;  and  he  jddt,  thac  he  tomers;  which,"  fays  (Ir  Symonds,  *'  \ 

hftd  fofcrewcd  himfelf  into  the  g^oJ  opi.  once  made  known  to  fir  Robert  Cetfioii» 

oipa  of  iir  Robert  Cotton,  ^*  chat  whereat  before  the  faid  James's  face." 

7  farther, 
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farther,  to  take  notkc,  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  attorncy- 
general's  information  againft  fir  Robert  Cotton  was,  "  that  the 
difcourfe  or  projeft  was  framed  and  contrived  within  five  or  fix 
months  pad  here  in  England  •/*  but  fir  David  Foulis  teftified 
upon  oath,  being  thereunto  required,  that  ic  was  contrived  at 
Florence,  1 7,  years  before,  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  5  upon  which 
mod  of  the  parties  were  releafed,  and  fir  Robert  Cotton  had 
his  library  reftored  to  him  foon  after  [t]. 

But,  without  intending  to  derogate  from  thejuft  merits  of 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafonably 
be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to  learn- 
ing, by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  [u]  for  the  ufe 
of  pofterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.     It  is  for  this  library  that 

he 


[t]  THe  other  works  of  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  nor  already  mentioned,  are»  J. 
A  reUtion  of  the  proceedings  againft  am- 
balTadors,Nwho  have  mifcarried  themfelves, 
and  exceeded  their  commiiTion.  2.  That 
the  fovereign's  perfon  is  repaired  in  the 
great  councils  or  aiTcmblies  of  the  lUtes» 
as  well  at  the  confultations  as  at  the  con. 
duiions.  3.  The  argument  made  by  the 
command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out 
of  the  ads  of  parliament  and  authority  of 
bw  expouucnng  the  fame,  at  a  conference 
with  the  lords,  concerning  the  liberty  of 
die  perfon  of  every  freeman.  4.  A  brief 
difcourfe  concerning  the  power  of  the 
perrs  and  commons  of  parliament  in 
point  of  judicature.  Thefe  four  are  print- 
ed in  <<  Cottoni  Pofthuma."  5.  A  Oiort 
view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry 
111.  king  of  England,"  written  in  i6r<i, 
and  prefentfd  to  king  James  I.  printed  in 
i6s7>  4to.  and  reprinted  in  '^  Cottoni 
Foftfauma."  6.  Money  raifcd  by  the 
king  without  parliament,  from  the  con- 
queft  until  this  day,  either  by  impofition 
or  free  gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  antient 
regifters/'  printed  in  the  **  Royal  trca- 
fury  of  England,  or  general  hillory  of 
taxes,  by  captain  J.  Stevens,  8vo/*  7.  A 
narrative  of  count  Gondomar's  tranfac 
tlons  during  hisembaflytn  England,  Lon- 
don, 1659,  4to.  8.  Of  aniii|uiiy,  etymo- 
logy, and  -privileges  of  caJtles;  9.  of 
towns ;  10.  of  the  meafurcs  of  iand  ; 
II.  of  the  anticjuity  of  coats  of  arms  j  all' 
printed  in  Hearue^s  difoourfes,  p.  166. 
174.  178.  lb 2.  He  wrote  books  upon 
fcveral  other  fubjefts,  that  remain  ftill  in 
MS.  namely,  Of  fcutagc  ;  of  enclofurcs, 
and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  i 
p(  the  antiquity,  authority,  and  office  of 
the   hrzh  ft-.aard  and  maribal  of   Eng- 


land;  of  curious  coUedions ;  of  military 
affairs ;  of  trade ;  coUedtjons  out  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  different  from  thofe 
that  were  printed,  but  falfely,  under  his 
name,  in  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq. 
He  likewife  made  collections  for  the  hif* 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Iluntingdonlhire  ; 
and  had  formed  a  deiign  of  writing  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  in 
thefe  iflands,  from  the  firll  reception  of 
it  here  to  the  reformation.  The  firft 
part  of  this  defign  was  executed  by  abp. 
Ulher,  in  his  book  "  De  britannicarum 
ecclciiarum  primordiis,"  compofed  pro- 
bably at  the  requcft  of  (ir  Robert  Cotton, 
who  left  eight  volumes  of  collections  for 
the  continuation  of  that  wurk.  Two  of 
fir  Robert's  fpeeches  are  printed  in  the 
Parliamentary  Hiftory. 

[  u  }  The  character  of  ijr  Robert  Cotton, 
from  the  excellent  preface  to  the  harleian 
catalogue,  is  too'  important  to  be  omitted  : 
•*  Bodley's  great  contemporary,  (ir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  had  been  equally  diligent  in 
collecting  antient  MSS.  The  ftudy  of  an- 
tiquities, particularly  thofe  of  this  king, 
dum,  had  engaged  his  attention,  though 
he  always  (hewed  a  high  regard  for  every 
art  of  philological  learning,  in  all^hich 
he  was  extremely  converfant.  He  had 
obferved  with  regret,  that  the  hifto- 
ry,  laws,  and  conftitution  of  Britain 
were  in  general  very  infufliciently  un« 
deritood;  and  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  prefervation  of  fuch  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  other  documents,  is 
were  conducive  to  render  the  knowledge 
of  them,  and  their  deductions  from  their 
primary  (tate,  more  accilrate  and  univet- 
fal,  would  nece(rarily  redound  to  the  ad* 
Vantage  of  the  public,  he  had}  in  an  cx- 
penfwe  and   indefatigable  labour  of  up* 

wards 
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he  is  now  mod  famous ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  be  a  little  particular  in  the  account  of  it.  It  confifts  wholly 
of  MSS.  many  of  which  b^Ing  in  loofe  ftins,  fmall  traAs^  or 
very  thin  volumes,  when  they  were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufcd 
fevcral  of  them  to  be  bound  up  in  one  cover.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Great-Bxitain  and  Ire- 
land, though  the  ingenious  colkftor  refufed  iiothing  that  was 
curious  or  valu;iblc  in  any  point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed 
at  a  time  when  he  had  great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a 
fine  colledion  :  when  there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  re- 
maining in  private  hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
monafteries  at  their  didblution,  and  from  our  univer(itie$  and 
colleges,  at  their  viiitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquaries, 
fuch  as  Joceline,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfmge, 
Camden,  and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufinefs 
to  fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monafttcal  libraries  : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  poflcflcd  of  all  he 
thought  valuable  in  their  (Indies.  This  library  was  placed  in 
his  own  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  near  the  hou£e  of  commons ; 
and  very  much  augmented  by  his  fon  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  and 
his  grandfon  fir  John  (who  died  in  1702,  aged  71).  In  1700 
an  a^  of  parliament  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  pre* 
ferving  that  library,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  mr  other- 
wife  difpofed  of  and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great  grandfon  of 
Sir  Robert,  having  fold  Cottonrhoufe  to  quttn  Anne,  about 
1 706,  to  he  a  repofitory  for  the  royal  as  well  as  the  cottonian 
library,  an  aft  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  majefly's 
purchafe  of  that  houfe  *,  and  both  houfe  and  library  were  fet- 
tled and  vetted  in  truilees.  The  books  were  then  removed 
into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  very  damp  ;  and 
Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  kmg's  library- 
keeper,  who  had  there  the  royal  and  cottonian  libraries  under 
his  care.  In  17 12  the  cottonian  library  was  removed  to  Efiex- 
houfe  in  EfTex-ftreet  j  and  in  1730  to  a  houfe  in  Little  Dean's- 
yard,  Weftminfter,  purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Afli^ 
burnhamj  where  a  fire  happening  Ocl.  23,  1731,  iii  books 

wards  of  40    years,   accumubred   ihofc  fcr!pts.     Many  of  theft  were  fecured  hj 

numerous  and  ineiVimablc  trcafurcs  which  the  nohiliiy   and    genciry;  but  no  incoO" 

compofe  tlie  Cotlonian  libraiy,   and  now  iiderable  number  falling  into  the  hands  of 

remain  an   indifputable  tetUmony  of  his  peafants,   mechanics,    and  other  perfoni 

benevolent  difpofition  towards  his  native  ignorant  of  (heir  importance*  tnd  totalljT 

country.     Bur,   happily,  thefe  patrons  of  inattentive    to   their   prcfervation,   wrtc 

literature  lived    in  an  age  peculiarly  fa-  ealily  to  be  purchafed.     From  this  fource 

vourable  to   the  completion  of  their  re-  fir    Robett  Cotton  had  fupplied  bis  li« 

fpe^ive  purpofes,  and  more  efpecually  to  brary  with  a  multitude  of  rare  MSS.  and 

thofe  o(    the    latter.     The  late  general  to  then  Mr.  Camden,  Mr. Lambert,  Dr. 

difiblutioi)   of  religious  houfes  had  dif-  Dee,  and    (ir  Chrif^oph^r  Hatieo,  liaA 

pc rfed  an  infinitCnumber  of  curious  manu-  kindly  coatribuUd  their  ftores,"  > 

were 
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were  loft^  bnrn^  6r  entirely  defaced,  and  99  rendered  imper- 
fcGt.  It  was  tKircupon  remoTcd  to  the  Old  t)ormitory  be- 
longing to  Weftminftiir-fchool,  and  finally,  in  1753,  to  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  whfere  they  ftill  remain. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  this  H- 
btary,  for  what  wc  know  of  our  own  country  :  witnefs  the 
Works  of  fir  H.  Spelman,  fir  W.  Dugdale,  the  Decern  Scriptorcs, 
dean  Gale;  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  Strype*s  works, 
Rymer's  Foedera,  feveral  pieces  publifhcd  by  Hearne,  and 
every  book  dmofl  that  hath  appeared  fince,  relating  to  the  hif* 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  Nor  was 
fir  Robert  Cotton  lefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other 
colleftions  in  his  life^time.  Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid 
to  o^fre  mod  of  its  value  and  ornaments  to  it  j  arid  Camden  ac- 
knowlcdges,  that  he  received  thie  coins  in  the  Britannia  from* 
this  coUeaion-  To  KnoUes,  duthor  of  the  "  Turkifh  Hiftory,*' 
he  comihunicated  authentic  Irttfcrs  of  the  mafters  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflajdor 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Porte;  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
books  and  materials  for  tht  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  never 
publiftied  ;  and  the  famt  to  fir  F.  Bafton,  lord  Verulam,  for  his 
hiftory  of  Henry  Vil.  The  famous  Mr,  Selden  was  highly  in- 
qebted  to  the  books. and  in ftruftions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as 
&e  thankfully  acknowledges  in  more  places  than  one.  In  a 
liirord,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  of 
^1  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfc  and  library  were  always 
op^n  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft  have  had  many  friends 
^nd  acquaintance :  and  indeed  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
all  the  virtue G  and  learned  in  his  own  country,  but  with  many 
alfo  of  high  reputation  abroad ;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis 
Sweertius,  Andrew  Puchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Puteanus, 
Kicholas  Fabricius  Peireflciu?:,  &c. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter,  May  6,  1631, 
aged  60  years  3  months  and  15  days.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  dau^ters  and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas,  of  Thed- 
ingworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  efq.  by  whom  he  left  one 
5nly  fon,  fir  Thomas  the  fecond  baronet,  who  died  1662,  and 
was  fucceedcd  by  Sir  John  the  third,  and  he,  »7o2,  by  his  fon 
John,  who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  1681,  leaving  two 
Jons,  of  whom  the  elder,  John,  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  and 
died  without  iflue  1731.  The  title  and  part  of  the  eftate 
Went  to  his  uncle  Robert,  by  whofe  death,  at  the  aj^e  of  80, 
July  12,  1749,  the  title  became  extinct.  He  had  one  fon, 
John,  who  died  before  his  father;  and  one  grandfon,  John,  who 
died  gf  the  fmall*poX|  on  bis  return  from  ms  travels,  in  1739. 

uj  corroN 
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COTTON  (Charles),  efq ;  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  in  Staffordfliire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  II.     He  had  fomethirig  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  was  •        j 

particularly  famous  for  burlefque  verfc.     He  tran dated  one  of  I 

Corneille's  tragedies,  called  "  Horace,"  printed  in  1671.  He 
publilhed  a  volume  of  poems  on  feveral  occafions :  "  The  won-  : 

ders  of  the  Peak  in  Derby fhire;"  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  tra-r  | 

veftie  ;"  "  Lucian  burlefqued,  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed  :"  a  new  1 

edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1751.     But  the  chief  of  all  | 

his  produ£lions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  bed  ' 

of  his  countrymen,  is  his  tranflation  of  "  Montaigne's  Eflays." 
This  was  dedicated  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax  ;  and  1 

Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very  polite  letter  from  that  lord, 
which  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance, 
*'  I  have  too  long,  fays  his  lordihip,  delayed  my  thanks  to  you 
for  giving  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance  : 
that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  prefent  ^  but,  when  join- 
ed with  the  book  in  the  world  I  am  the  bed  entertained  with, 
it  raifeth  a  ilrong  defire  in  me  to  be  better  known,  where  I  am 
fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.  I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could 
not  be  tranilated,  and  do  ilill  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion, 
that  I  believe  it  impoffible,  except  by  one  whole  genius  comcth 
up  to  that  of  the  author.  You  have  fo  kept  the  original 
ftrength  of  his  thought,  that  it  almoft  tempts  a  man  to  believe 
tlie  tranfmigration  of  fouls;  and  that  he  being  ufed  to  hills 
is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for 
doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.  He 
hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition  :  to  tranfplant  and 
make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquifition  to  us,  but  a 

t'uft  cenfure  of  the  critical  impertinence  of  thofe  frcnch  fcrib- 
>lers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions 
to  leffen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath 
made  too  big  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exaftnefs  of  a  ftudied 
ftyle.  He  let  his  mind  have  its.full  fliglit,  and  fl.eweth,  by  a 
generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife,j 
but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pifture  of  himfelf  and  of  man- 
kind. He  fcorned  affedied  periods,  or  to  plcafe  the  miftaken 
reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.  He  hath  no  affefta- 
tion  to  fet  himfelf  our,  and  dependcth  wholly  upon  the  natural 
force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  application  of  what 
he  borrowctlu 

"  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur  de 
Montaigne  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now  pretend  to  be 
in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  willingly  yield,  which  is 
no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  prolperous  lover } 
and  if  you  will  repay  this  picxe  of  juftice  with  anotlier,  pray 

believe* 
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1>clieve,  that  he,  who  can  tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  do- 
ing him  wrong,  muft  not  only  make  mc  glad,  but  proud  of  be- 
ing his  very  humble  fcrvant,  Halifax." 

Thus  far  the  teftimony  of  lord  Halifax  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor's tranflation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  without  great 
merit,  when  fo  accompliftied  a  judge  has  praifed  it  fo  highly; 
Cotton  died  fomc  time  about  the  Revolution  j  but  in  what  yeaf 
we  cannot  hp  certain. 

COVEL  (Dr.  John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine,  was 
.  born  at  Horningfliearth  in  Suffolk,  in  1638;  and  educated  in' 
claflical  learning  in  the  fchool  of  St.  hdmund's  Bury.  March 
31,  1654,  iae  was  admitted  bf  Qhrift's  college  in  Cambridge  ; 
of  M'hich,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  elefted  fellow* 
Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and  in  1670  went  as 
chaplain  to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaiTador  from  Charles  II.  to 
the  Porte ;  where  he  fer\'ed,  in  that  quality,  both  him  and  his 
fucceflbr  fir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1679,  he  was  created  U.  D.  and  the 
fame  year  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  March  5, '1680,  he  had  inftitution  to  the  (inecure 
reftory  of  Littlebury  in  EfTex,  to  which  he  was  prefcnted  by 
Gunning  biftiop  of  Ely;  and  in  1687  was  iuftalled  into  the 
chancellorlhip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  July  7,  1688,  he  was  eleftcd  maf- 
tct  of  Chrifi's  college  in  Cambridge,  in  which  flation  he  con^ 
tinned  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  alfo  reftor  of  Keg- 
worth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At  length,  after  having  led 
a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  bimfelf  informs  us,  at  York,  in 
Holland,  and  elfewhere,  he  arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end , 
1722,  in  his  85th  year  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chape!  of  Chrift's 
college,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  gave  a 
benefaftion  of  3I.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  the  parifli  of  Littlebury 
above  mentioned.  "  We  are  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon 
noted  for  polite  and  curious  learning,  fingular  humanity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Covel  having,  during  his  refiden(;p  of  fcven  years  at 
Conftantinople,  had.  an  opportunity  of  informing  himlelf  well 
of  the  antient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  greek  chuich,  and  hav- 
ing collected  feveral  obfervations  and  notices  relating  thereto, 
digefted  them  afterwards  into  a  curious  and  ufcful  book,  which 
was  publifhed  not  long  before  his  deceafe.  The  chief  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  tlie  great 
controverfy,  which  for  feveral  years  was  warmly  agitated  in  the 
laft  century  by  two  of  the  moit  eminent  divines  of  France  ;  Ar- 
nauld,  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts  ;  and 
Claude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in'  behalf  of  the  proteftants. 
The  former,  not  content  to  fay  that  the  church  in  all  ages  be- 

U  4  licved 
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lieved  tranfubftanitiation,  did  alTo  pofitivelY  affirm,  that  all  the 
caftera  churches  do  at  this  very  day  believe  it*,  in  the  fame 
fcnfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Claude,  in 
anfwer  to  him,  brought  moil  authentic  proofs  of  the  contrary ; 
upon  which  Arnauld  fet  all  the  miflionaries  of  the  Eaft  at  work 
to  procure  teftimonies  for  him.  Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  in* 
dire£l  means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was 
foon  after  a  large  quarto  in  french  printed  at  Parrs,  full  of  the 
names  of  patriarchs,  biihops,  and  dodtors  of  thofe  churches, 
who  all  approved  the  roman  doSrine.  But  Claude,  having 
had  mod  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  french  gentleman 
at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimonies  were  nJere  fiAions 
and  others  quite  different,  from  what  they  were  repreXented, 
fent  fome  queries  into  the  Eaft,  and  defired  the  engliih  clergy- 
men, refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the  greeks,  and  other  eaftern 
chriftians  of  the  beft  notc»  who  had  no  conne£tions  with  thp 
romanift^  "  Whether  tranfubftantiation.  or  the  real  arid  natu^ 
ral  change  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  fame  nu-i 
merical  fubftance  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be 
an  article  of  faith  amongft  them,  and  the  contrary  be  accoimted 
Heretical  and  impious  ? '  This  fet  Dr.  Covel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we 
have  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.  The  author  having  made  ufe 
of  feveral  curious,  and,  before  unknown,  MSS.  took  care,  for 
the  reader's  fatisfa£l:ion,  to  depofit  them  in  the  late  earl  of 
Oxford's  library  at  Wimple  near  Cambridge. 

COVERDALE  (Miles),  was  born  in  Yorkihire,  and  bred  at 
Cambridge.  He  became  an  Auftin  friar,  but  afterward  turned 
proteftant  at  the  reformation,  and  was  made  bifliop  of  Exeter 
by  Edward  VI.  He  affifted  William  Tindal  in  the  englifti  ver- 
Con  of  the  bible  publifted  in  1537,  and  afterwards  revited  and 
correftcd  the  edition  of  it  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  in 
J 540.  Upon  the  change  of  religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign,^ 
bifhop  Coverdale  was  ejedcd  from  his  fee  of  Exeter,  and  thrown 
into  prifon  5  out  of  which  he  was  releafed  at  the  carneft  requeft 
of  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and,  as  a  very  great  favour,  per-j 
mitted  to  go  into  banifiiment.  Soon  after  queen  Elizabeth's 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  but  refufeil 
to  be  reftorcd  to  his  biflioprlc,  on  account  of  his  attachment  ta 
the  principles  of  the  puritans.  He  had  affifted  at  the  confecra- 
tion  of  queen  Elizabeth's  firft  archbift}op  of  Canterbury ;  but 
becaufe  he  could  not  comply  with  the  ceremonies  and  habits, 
he  was  neglected,  and  for  a  time  had  no  preferment  of  any 
kind.  However,  when  he  was  become  both  old  and  poor, 
Grindal,  bifliop  of  London,  gave  him  the  fmall  living  of  St. 
Magnus  at  the  bridge  foot.  Here  he  preached  quietly  for  about 
two  years ;  but  not  coming  up  to  the  terms  of  conformity  then 
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riequlred,  he  Wsls  obliged  to  relinqmfh  his  parifh  a  little  hefore 
his  death.  He  was  very  ihuch  admired  by  the  puritans,  who 
flocl:ed  to  him  in  grfeat  numbers,  while  ht  officiated  at  St.  Mag- 
rtus,  which  he  did  without  the  hibits.  When  he  was  deprived 
<tf  his  fivin^,  hiis  foHowcfs  wcire  obliged  to  fetid  to  his  houfe  on 
Saturdaysj  to  know  where  they  might  hear  him  tht  riext  day. 
At  this  the  government  took  umbrage ;  fo  that  the  good  Old 
man  was  under  the  ncceffiky  of  telling  his  friends  that  he  dutft 
fiot  itlform  them  any  mbrt:  of  his  preaching,  fdr  fear  of  offend- 
ing hh  fUfieriors.  He  died  on  the  iothof  May  1567,  beittg  8r 
years  of. age. 

COULONT  (Louis),  prieft,  quitted  the  fociety  of  jefults  \n 
1640.  He  made  it  his  principal  employment  to  write  on  hiftory 
iCnd  geography.  By  him  ate,  i.  An  hiftorical  treatife  6f  all  the 
ifivers  of  France,  2  vol.  8vo.  1644.  a.  The  travels  of  the  fa- 
rtious  Vxhcenc  le  Blanc  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Ihdies)  in  PerCa, 
in  Afii,  in  Africa,  in  -flEgypt,  from  the  year  1567  :  digefted  by 
Bergeron,  and  augmented  by  Coulon,  1648,  1  vols,  in  4tJ6. 
9t  curioiis  and  ufcful  Vork.  3.  Lexicon  homericum;  Parig^ 
1643,  8vo.  4.  Sfeveral  hiftoricd  performances,  not  in  fuch 
^fteem  as  his  geographical  produ£tions.  Coulon  died  in  the  year 
1664. 

COUPLET  (Philip),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Malincs,  went  to 
China  in  quality , of  miffionary  in  1659,  and  Returned  in  1680. 
Being  embarked  in  the  intention  of  making  a  fecond  voyage,  he 
died  on  his  pafl^ge  in  1693.  He  compofed  fome  works  in  the 
chinefe  language,  and  many  in  latin  j  of  which  are :  1.  Confu- 
cius Sinarum  philofophus  j  five  Scientia  Sinica  latinc  eXpofita» 
Paris  1687,  Foho.  This  Curious  and  uncommon  work  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  theology  and  the  antlcnt  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe. 
He  extols  the  morality  of  that  peoplfe  as  excellent,  and  carries 
op  their  annals  to  a  very  remote  period.  2.  ftiftoria  Candidx 
Hiu,  chriftianse  Sinenfis,  tranflated  into  fi'ench  at  PaVis  j  68S. 
3.  The  catalogue  (in  latin,  Paris,  1688)  of  the  jefuits  that  have 
gone  as  mifltonaries  to  China. 

COURAYER  (pETtR  Frakcis),  a  roman  catholic  clergy- 
man, diftinguifhed  by  great  moderation,  charity,  and  temper 
concerning  religious  afftiirs,  as  well  as  by  learning,  was  boriti 
at  Veriion  in  Normandy,  r68i.  While  canon  regular  and 
librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to 
our  abp.  Wake  for  the  refolurion  of  fome  doubts  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fuccefiion  in  England,  and  the  validity  of  our 
Ordinations :  he  Was  encouraged  to  this  by  the  friendly  cor- 
tefpondence  which  had  paflcd  between  the  archbifliop  and  M.  du 
Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  archbifliop  fent  him  exadl  copies  of 
the  proper  records ;  and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Eng- 
nth  ordinations,'*  which  was  publiOied  in  Holland,  1727. 
This  ezpofing  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country,  he 
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took  refuge  in  England;  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  with  a 
doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat  uncommon  for  a  romaiv 
catholic  clergyman  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  divinity  by  pro* 
teftant  univerfities,  the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight 
of  the  diploma,  and  the  do£tor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  '*  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  republic  of  letters,  for  June  1728.'* 

In  1736  he  tranflated  into  french,  and  publiftied,  "Father 
Paul's  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,"  in  2  vols  folio,  and 
dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline ;  who  augmented  to  200I.  a 
penfion  of  lool.  a-year,  which  he  had  obtained  before  from  the 
court.  The  learned  Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Bowyer,  Sept.  1746,  fays,  "  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  me  F.  Cou- 
rayer's  Tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent; 
with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed,  that,  if  he  be  no 
more  a  papift  in  other  tenets,  than  he  is  in  thofe  he  mentions 
(which  are  many,  and  of  the  moft  dillinguiflicd  clafs),  I  dare 
fay  there  are  very  few  confulerate  protcllants  who  are  not  as 
good  catholics  as  he  is."  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in 
french:  he  tranflated  Sleidan's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation* 
He  died  ki  1776,  after  two  days  ilhiefs,  at  the  age  of  95  i  and 
was  buried  in  the  cloifter  o£  Wcftminfter-abbey.  In  his  will, 
dated  Feb.  3,  1774,  he  declares,  that  he  "  dies  a  member  ot 
the  catholic  church,  but  without  approving  of  many  of  the 
opinions  and  fuperllitions,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  romifti  chiJrch>  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  feminarics  ; 
and  which  they  have  infiftcd  on  as  articles  of  faith,  though  to 
him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not  founded  in  truth,  but  alfo 
to  be  highly  improbable."  And  his  praftice  was  conformable 
to  this  declaration ;  for  at  London  he  conftantly  went  to  mafs, 
and  at  Ealing  in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
ftantly attended  the  fervice  of  the  parifli  church ;  declaring  at 
all  times,  that  he  had  great  fatisfadion  In  the  prayers  of  thq 
church  of  England." 

COURTtN  (William),  fon  of  a  taylor  at  Menin,  was  one 
of  many  who  experienced  the  oppreflion  of  Olivarez  duke  of 
Alva,  who,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II.  governor  of  the  feven* 
teen  provinces,  endeavoured,  with  execrable  policy,  to  cftablilh 
over  all  the  Netherlands  an  irreligious  and  horrible  court  of 
judicature,  on  the  model  of  the  Spaniih  inquifition.  By  con- 
fcquence,  in  1 567,  great  numbers  of  induftrious,  thriving  and 
worthy  people  were  imprifoned  by  the  rigorous  orders  of  this 
petty  tyrant,  and  treated  with  great  injuilice  and  cruelty^ 
Courtcn  had  the  good  fortune  to  efTcftuatc  his  efcape  froru 
prifon  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  15^^,  arrived  fafe  in  Lon- 
don, with  his  wife  Margaret  Cafiere,  a  daughter  named  Mar- 
garet, her  hufband,  fon  of  a  mercantile  broker  at  Antwerp  of 
the   u;^me  of  Boudcan,  and  as  much  property  as  they  cpulj 
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haftUj  colieft  under  fuch  difadvantages.  Soon  after  their  ar« 
rival,  they  took  a  houfe  in  Abchurch-lane,  where  they  lived  all 
together,  following  for  fome  time  the  buGnefs  of  making  what 
were  commonly  cMcd/rench  hoodsy  much  worn  in  thofc  days 
and  long  after,  which  they  vended  in  wholefale  to  the  {hop- 
keepers  who  fold  them  in  retail.  '  Encouraged  by  great  fuccefs 
in  this  employment,  they  foon  removed  to  a  larger  houfe  in 
Pudding-lane  or  Love-lane,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Mary  Hill, 
where  they  entered  on  a  partnerfhip  trade,  in  filks,  fine  linens, 
and  fuch  articles  as  they  had  dealt  in  before  when  in  Flan- 
ders. Michael  Boudean,  the  daughter  Margaret's  hufband, 
died  firft,  leaving  behind  him,  unfortunately  for  the  family,  a 
fon,  and  only  child,  named  Peter,  after  an  uncle  certainly  not 
much  older  than  himfelf.  The  widow  married  John  Money  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  inftantly  became  an  inmate  with 
the  family,  which  was  moreover  increafed  by  the  parents  them- 
felves,  with  two  fons,  William,  born  in  1572,  and  Peter,  born 
in  158 1.  The  young  men,  being  inftrufted  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  were  early  initiated  in  bufinefs,  and  foon  after 
fent  abroad  as  faftors  for  the  family  :  William  to  Haerlem,  Peter 
to  Cologne,  and  Peter  Boudean  the  grandchild  to  Middleburg. 
At  what  time  William  Courten  and  Margaret  Cafiere  died  18 
at  prefent  uncertain;  mod  probably  their  deaths  happened 
about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth'si  or  in  the  beginning  of  king 
James's  reign ;  however, this  feems  undeniable,  that  they  left  their 
defcendants  not  only  in  eafy,  but  even  in  affluent  circum (lances. 
—At  the  following  aera  of  this  little  hiftory  it  does  not  appear 
with  certainty,  whether  the  old  people  were  a£lually  dead,  or 
had  only  declined  all  farther  aftive,  refponfible  concern  in  bufi- 
pefs :  but  mod  certainly,  in  1606,  William  and  Peter  Courteni 
entered  into  partnerfhip  with  John  Money,  their  fiftcr  Mar- 
garet's  fecond  hulband,  to  trade  in  filks  and  fine  linen.  Two 
parts,  or  the  moiety  of  the  joint  (lock,  belonged  to  William 
Courten,  and  to  each  of  the  others,  Peter  Courten  and  John 
Money,  a  fourth  Ihare.  As  for  Peter  Boudean,  the  fon  of 
Margaret  Courten  by  her  firft  hufl)and,  he  fcems  to  have  been 
employed  10  negotiate  for  the  partnerfhip  at  Middleburg  on  fomc 
ftipulated  or  difcretionary  falary ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  certain  or  determinate  fhare  in  the  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  profperoufly  till  163 1,  with  a  return,  it  is  faid, 
one  year  with  another,  of  150,000!.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
copartnerfliip,  there  is  nothing  upon  record  unfavourable  to 
the  character  of  John  Money.  The  charadlers  too  of  William 
and  Peter  Courtcns  appear  unexceptionable,  fair  and  iUuftrious. 
They  profpcred,  it  feems,  remarkably  in  all  their  undertakings, 
fur  twenty  years  and  more  ;  in  tlic  courfe  of  whkh  time  they 
weic  buth  tiignlfied  with  the  honours  of  knighthood. 
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The  elder  brother,  fir  William  Courten,  befidcs  Ms  capital 
concern  in  the  original  partnership  above  mentioned,  traded 
Very  cxtcnfivcly  on  hi^  own  bottoi^,  to  Guinea*  Portugal,  Spain, 
smd  tht  Weft  Indies.  He  married  firft  a  duteh  ^oman  of  the 
naAie  oi  Ctomling,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Cromline,  an 
dpuient  merchant  in  H^erlem,  who,  though  b6th  deaf  and 
dumb,  waK^  book-keeper  to  her  father.  By  thU  marriage  he 
g<rt,  it  is  faid,  6o,oooL  Af  which  he  i)«r^8  enjoined  to  lay  out 
CO,oool,  in  the  puYch^fe  of  lands  in  England,  to  he  fettled  upon 
nh  foVi  by  this  lady,  cf  whom  (he  was  delivered  in  London,  an4 
^hofe  ttstme  was  Peter.  This  fori,  who  was  ail  the  oflFspring 
from  this  itiaVriage,  king  James  I.  made  one  of  the  fiVft  rank  of 
his  baronets.  He  Was  afterwards  married  to  lord  Stariho^e^s 
daughter,  but  died  >Vithout  i(Iue,  leaving  the  eftate  in  lands  to 
Ui^  father  fir  William,  who  fettled  that  eftat^,  and  3600I.  more 
p6r  annum,  upon  his  only  fori  and  heir,  by  a  fecorid  wife,  tho 
daughter  oT  Mr,  Mofes  Tryon.  —  Sir  Peter,  the  rinde  to  Peter 
jUft  rtentioried,  and  brother  to  fir  William  CoUtten,  kept 
the  books  of  the  family  partnerfliipi  arid  died  unmarried 
ih  1630  at  MiddUbiirgh.  Il  is  affirmed  thiat  hfe  ^as  worth  at 
his  dealth  ioo,oog1.  and  that  he  left  his  riephew  Peter  Boudean, 
die  ion  of  his  fift^r  by  her  firft  hufband,  nis  fole  heir  and  exe- 
cutor, who  feems  at  this  tiriie  to  h^ve  tak^n  the  nariie  of  CoUr- 
tfeii,  which  he  annexed  to  his  oWn.  This  crafty  man  took  im- 
ifiddi'ate  poflcffiori,  not  only  of  his  uncle  fir  JPetdr's  property, 
^hich  could  not  have  been  afcertained  without  balancing  the 
accounts  of  the  copartnerfliip,  but  feized  like^X^ife  the  (hipping 
arid  goods  that  belonged  unqueftionably  to  his  other  uncle  fir 
Wiiliarii,  arid  Mr.  Money,  amounting,  as  it  is  ftated,  to 
rod,ooOL  riiore ;  nor  could  he,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
which  lafted  above  thirty  years  longer,  be  orought,  bv  argun 
riicnt  or  law,  to  fettle  the  accounts  of  the  coriipariy. 

Sir  William  Courten,  after  the  death  of  his  dutch  lady,  mar-* 
ried  a  fecorid  wife  of  the  name  of  Xryo^>"  by  whom  he  had  one 
(on,  named  William,  arid  three  daughters.  Sir  William  feems 
to  have  been  poiTefied  of  a  compreherifive  mind,  an  eriterprifing 
fpirit,  abundance  of  wealth,  and  credit  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  launch  out  into  any  promifing  branch  of  trade  and  mer- 
chandize whatfoever.  It  is  ftated,  with  apparent  fairnefs,  that 
he  a£tually  lent  to  king  James  1.  and  his  fon  Charles  I.  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  his  own  money,  or  from  the  coriipany  tradc^ 
27,000!.  and  in  another  partrierlhip  wherein  he  was  likewife 
concerned  with  fir  Paul  Pyndar,  their  joint  claims  on  the  crown 
amounted,  it  feems,  to  200,000!.  Sir  William  employed,  one 
way  or  other,  and  with  a  conftancy  for  many  years,  between 
four  and  five  thoufand  feamen  ;  he  built  above  twenty  fhips  of 
burthen  1  was  a  great  infurer,  and  befides  that,  a  very  confider- 
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ible  goldfmitfay  or  banker^  for  fo  a  banker  was  then  QgUed.  It 
appears  likewife^  that  he  was  very  deeply  t^g^ged  in  a  herring 
filhery,  which  W9S  carried  on  at  one  tiqie  with  gveat  fpirit,  9^4 
at  great  expence  s  but  (hortly  after,  o^uch  to  his  coft,  ijt  cajne 
to  nothing,  in  confequence  of  the  fup^rvenir^  difli^nfions,  cpn- 
fufion  and  roifery  that  in  a  fgpn-fu^ceeding  petM^d  extpnd.ed 
over  all  the  britiOi  dominions.  Breviqus  to  this,  however,  aj^out 
the  year  1624,  two  of  fir  Willian)  Courten's  (hips,  in  their  return 
from  Fcrnambuc,  happ^nec^  to  difcover  an  uninliaUted  iflanc), 
qow  of  conGderable  importance  to  Great  Britai;i|L  to  which  fir 
William  firft  g^ve  th?  name  of  Barbadocs.  On  the  25th  of. 
February  1627  he  obt;|ined  the  king^s  letters  pqtjeni  for  tha 
colonization  of  this  ifland^  flieltering  himfelf,  for  whatever  rea* 
Tons,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the  faith  of  this  grant, 
is^terwards  fuperfeded  by  the  influence  of  James  then  earl  qf 
Carlifle,  though  its  validity  was  acknowledged  by  t^e  firft,  aj94 
indeed  by  all  the  lawyers,  fir  William  fent  two  ihips  w'^h. 
men,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  which  foon  ftored  th/e  iflaiid  wm^ 
inhabitants,  Englifh,  Indians,  &c.  to  the  number  of  one  thoivr 
f^nd  eieht  hundred  and  fifty;  when  one  captain  Powel  i^e- 
ceived  nrom  fir  William  a  commiffion  to  remain  in  the  ifland. 
as  governor,  in.  behalf  of  him  and  the  eajrl  of  Pembroke*  After 
fir  William  had  expended  44,0001.  on  this  bufinef^  and  b^en  vn 
peaceable  pofeflion  of  the  ifland  about  three  year^  Ja^es 
earl  of  Carlifle  claiming  on  grants  faid  to  be  priori  though 
dated  July  2,  1627,  and  April  7,  1628;  affirming  too  th^j:  Ee 
was  lord  of  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  lying  between  10  and  2^0 
degrees  of  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Carliola,  gave  his.ccmi- 
miflion  to  colonel  Rgyden,  Henry  Hawley,  and  others,  to  a^  in 
his  behalf.  The  commiflioners  of  lord  Carlifle  arrived  at  Bar- 
badocs with  two  ibips  in  1629,  and  having  invited  the  gover- 
nor captain  Powel  on  board,  they  kept  him  prifbner,  and.  pro- 
ceeded to  invade  and  plunder  the  ifland.  They  carried  off 
the  faftors  and  fcrvants  of  fir  William  Courten  and  the  earl  of 
Penobroke,  and  eftablifhed  the  earl  of  Carlifle's  autlioi:ity  in  Qar- 
badoes;  which  continued  there  under  feveral  g9vernpj:s,  till 
1646,  when  the  government  of  it  was  yefled  by  l^afe  and.  con? 
trad  in  lord  Willpughby  of  Parham.  —  Sir  Willia.J?i  Cot:^rteiij. 
it  is  faid,  had  likewile  fuflained  a  confid^erable  lo^  feveral  yes^rs 
before  this  blow  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  feizurje  of  hi^  n>err 
chandis^e^  after  the  cruel  maflTacre  of  his  fadprs  at  A^pboynia  in 
the  £aft  Indies.  But  after  all  the  lofles  above  vpentionedt  he 
was  ftill  poflTefled,  in  the  year  1633,  of  lands  in  variouA  partn  pj^ 
this  kingdom  to  the  vajue  of  6500I.  per  annum,  befides  per^^aJ: 
eflates  rated  at  128,0001.  and  very  extenfive  credit.  Such  w^c 
his  circumftances  when  he  opened  a  trade  to  China^  and,  as  i^ 
he  had  grown  young  again^  embarked  ftill  more  deeply  in, 
X  mercantile 
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mercantile  expeditions  to  the  Eaft  tndies^  where  he  eftabli(he4 
fundry  new  forts  and  faftories.  In  the  courfe  of  this  new 
trade  he  loft  unfortunately  two  of  his  (hips  richly  laden,  the 
Dragon  and  the  Katharine,  which  were  never  heard  of  more : 
and  he  himfelf  did  not  long  furviye  this  lofs,  which  involved 
.  him  in  great  debt ;  for  he  died  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June  1636,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
tlie  church  or*  churchyard  of  St.*  Andrew  Hubbard,  the  ground 
of  both  which  was  after  the  fire  of  i666.difpofed  of  by  the 
city  for  public  ufes,  and  partly  laid  into  the  ftrect,  the  parilh 
being  annexed  to  St.  Mary  Hill.  There  is  an  abftraft  of  fir 
William  Courten's  will  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 

COURTEN  (William\  the  laft  in  the  male  line  of  the  fa- 
mily that  makes  the  fubjedl  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born 
in  the  parifh  of  Fen  church  in  London,  March  28,  1642.  He 
had  probably  no  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  his  father,  who, 
the  next  year  after  his  fon  was  bom,  in  1643  became  infolvcnt 
and  quitted  this  kingdom,  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  returned.  When  he  died  at  Florence,  in  1 65  5,  the  fubjecl  of 
this  article  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  it  is  moft  likely 
that  his  mother  did  not  fur\'ive  her  hufband  above  four  or  five 
years:  for  as  no  mention  is  made  of  lady  Katharine  in  »66o, 
when  Mr.  Carew  obtained  letters  of  adminiftration  to  the  eftates 
of  the  Courten  family,  it  is  probable  flie  was  then  dead.  In  a 
petition  to  parliament,  a  rough  draught  of  which  is  in  the  bri- 
tifli mufeum,  there  is  a  like  ground  for  the  fame  fuppofition, 
no  mention  being  made  of  his  mother  j  for  it  is  only  faid  there, 
diat  he  the  petitioner,  and  his  only  fifter,  had  been  left  for  many 
years  deftitute  of  a  livelihood.  It  is  not  faid  at  what  time  this 
gentleman's  father  fold  the  great  bulk  of  fir  William  Courten*s 
lands.  Even  the  wreck*  of  a  fortune,  once  fo  ample,  muft 
have  been  very  confiderable,  and  more  than  fufHcient  for  the 
propereft  education  and  decent  maintenance  of  William  Cour- 
ten and  his  fifter.  She  it  feems  could  very  well  live  in  thofe 
days  on  no  more  income,  as  appears,  than  30I.  per  annum. 
That  this  moderate  annual  fum  was  her  principal  fupport,  we 
are  led  to  believe  from  a  flight  attention  to  two  papers  ftili  in 
being.  If  he  and  his  fifter  had  even  been  more  reduced  in 
point  of  income  than  we  can  well  fuppofe,  they  ftill  had  in- 
fallible refources  in  the  number,  rank  and  riches  of  their  rela- 
tions. Their  grandfather  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  two  uncles, 
with  eleven  aunts  on  the  fide  of  their  mother,  and  three  aunts 
on  their  father's  fide,  were  people  of  fortune  and  diftinftion  ; 
many  of  them  married  into  honourable  and  wealthy  families, 
and  all  of  them  apparently  in  affluent  or  eafy  circumftances.  It 
may  therefore  be  reafonably  concluded  that  Wdliam  Courten  was* 
wcU  educated,  though  the  fad  were  not  afcertained  by  other 

tcftimony. 
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tcftimony.  Having  prcvioufly  received  a  good  education  in 
this  country,  forwarded  probably  with  peculiar  care,  and  earlier 
certainly  than  is  now  ufual,  William  Courten  began  his  travels  j 
or  was  lent,  while  yet  a  minor,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  abrogd^ 
The  genius  of  a  naturalift,  which  he  difcovered,  it  feems,  from 
his  infancy,  led  him  to  cultivate  it  at  Montpellier,  diftinguilhed 
then,  as  IJpfal  fxnce,  for  its  botanical  garden,  its  peculiar  at- 
tention to  natural  hiftory,  and  the  abilities  and  celebrity  of 
mafters  in  various  branches  of  this  fcience.  Here  he  met,  as 
might  be  probably  expe£ked,  with  Undents  of  a  congenial  tafte,and 
perfons  then  and  afterwards  eminent  in  various  walks  of  litera- 
ture, with  feveral  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  great 
familiarity,  and  to  have  cultivated  lone  correfpondence.  Jofeph 
Fitton  de  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  French  botanift,  was  of  this 
number.  William  Courten,  who  was  the  fenior  by  fsveral 
years,  had  no  doubt  made  a  very  confiderable  proficiency  in 
DOtany  before  his  acquaintance  with  this  illuftrious  foreigner 
commenced ;  but  it  mud  iiave  been  much  improved  by  the  in- 
timacy that  appears  to  have  fubfifted  between  them.  It  was  at 
Montpellier  probably,  but  many  years  after  his  primary  fettie- 
ment  there,  that  William  Courten  contra£led  his  (irfl:  acquaint'-i 
ance  with  fir  Hans  Sloa'ne,  a  zealous  naturalift,  who  fpared  no 
pains  or  expence  in  the  acquisition  and  promotion  of  knowledge 
in  natural  hiftory,  and  who  was  yet  more  honourably  diftin- 
guilhed by  his  (kill  in  his  own  profeflion,  his  general  patronage  ' 
of  fcholars,  his  public  fpirit,  and  exteniive  philanthropy.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  unqucftionably  fpent  a  confiderable  time  at  Mont- 
pellier, it  may  be  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  to  eftablifh 
his  health  ;  and  here  too  it  is  faid.he  got  his  degree  of  M.  D« 
But  at  what  place  and  at  what  time  foever  their  acquaintance 
began,  being  forwarded  by  a  fimitarity  of  ftudies,  in  which 
William  Courten  had  undoubtedly  the  pre-eminence,  it  ripened 
into  a  fricndOiip  that  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  William  Cour- 
ten, it  feems^  left  Montpellier  for  fome  time,  being  obliged  to 
repair  to  London,  by  the  exigency  of  his  own  and  his  fiftcr^s 
affairs,  in  order  to  pufli  their  final  fettlement,  and  to  fecure  to 
himfelf  and  her,  the  beft  provifions  for  the  future  that  could 
be  coUefled  from  the  wide-fpread  ruins  of  their  family.  With 
a  turn  of  mind  that  biafled  him  ftrongly  to  a  contemplative 
life,  unexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  torn  from  darUng 
ftudies,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  indolent  habits  of  a  mese 
fcholar,  this  youth  was  ill  qualified  to  be  a  principal  agent  for 
himfelf  and  his  fifter  in  a  bufinefs  fo  perplexed,  fo  laborious, 
and  fo  unpromifing.  j  i 

Soon  after  hi$  arrival  in  £ngland^  in  concert  with  hk.  friends, 

William 
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William  Courten  began  his  liti^atiqns  in  behalf  of  hithi^ei^  in^ 
his  fiften  The  firft  Qhj^Q,  be  aimed  at  was  to  fet  afide  the  le^^ 
UZ8  that)  in  hfs  abfence  and  minority,  Carew  had  fur^eptitioull]f 
obtained)  and  to  get  bimfelf  legally  inyefted  with  the  admini^ 
ftratipn  of  the  eftate  and  tfk&$  of  his  anceftors.  He  cpnten4<;d 
that  George  Carcw  was  an  officious  iotruder.  Under  falfe  pre- 
texts of  being  a  fufierer,  and  an  agent  for  other  fuf}erer$  by  the 
Ipflies  of  his  lather  and  grandfather  ^  and  urged  that  this  man's 
intermeddling  M'ith  the  wrecks  of  their-^rtun^S)  had  been 
i^qually  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs,  apd  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  legal  creditors  of  the  family*  He  claimed  thVr<^ 
fore  for  bimfelf  as  his  natural  right,  the  adminiftratiofi  of  the 
Courten  eftates ;  and  hif  aunt,  lady  Knightly,  who  feems  tp 
have  been  then  the  only  furviving  child  of  fir  Wiir^m,  frggi 
iKhom  Ac  eftaces  defcended,  copcurred  with  her  nephew  );i 
this  daim.  George  Carew^  who  was  both  a  Qouttier  and  a 
lawyer,  feems  to  baYe  exerted  bis  utmoft  addrefs  and  profef^ 
£onai  fl^ill  to  ftop  or  fruftrate  thefe  proceedings*  He  exprefsly 
owns*  in  one  of  his  papers  tbat  he  bad  indeed  paid  indefinit<^ 
films  of  money  to  William  Couxten>  efq*  after. he  came  of 
<age,  though  he  fays  at  the  fame  time  that  he  did  not  pay  thtf 
monies  l^caufe  William  Courten  had  a  right  to  them)  but 
fdely  to  prevent  and  terminate  debates.  Th$  caufes  here  af- 
-fifined  for  the  payments  to  William  Courten,  efq.  after  he  came 
of  agje,  ;are  very  quefiionahle  j  for  Carew  djoes  not  appear  a 
nan  likely  to  have  parted  with  rapney  on  funh  principles  merely 
^o  prevent  or  terminate  debates. 

Mr.  Courten  ftill  perfifted  in  his  favourite  iludy  of  natural 
haftoryj  but  he  perfcverednotwithftanding  in  tlxe  various  pro* 
cefles  inftituted  in  behalf  of  himCslf  and  his  fifter.  About  1663) 
it  feems  that  fome  comyromife  took  place  between  JVIr.  Cour- 
ten and  J^^.  Carew  -,  when,  by  a  bond,  it  appears  that  the  for- 
mer abandoned  all  claim  to  tlie  adnitniilration,  for  valuable 
confiderations  not  fpecified  \  adding,  that  whatever  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  wrecks  of  the  fortune  of  his  father  was  ex 
dono  &  gratia,  and  not  ex  jure.  He  even  rclinquiihcd  his  fa- 
jnily  name  of  Courten,  afiiimed  that  of  William  CharJcton, 
•and  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  England,  and 
living  in  a  ftrange  land. 

Of  the  courfe  or  duration  of  his  travels  no  particular  infprma* 
.tion  can  now  be  given.  It  may  be  reafonably  judged,  that, 
^er  a  peregrination  of  three  or  font  years  at  moil,  he  fettled 
.in  his  former  place  of  abode,  at  Montpellier,  where  he  certainly 
Tcfided  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  that  he  lived  abroad. 
JSir  Hans  Slaane  fays  exprefsly  that  he  was  abfent  from  Eng- 
land, at  different  times,  no  doubt,  twenty-five  years  in  all ; 
.  and  though  the  .particular  years  are  not  ftated,  it  would  not  be 

very 
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Very  diffic^lt^  if  it  was.  of  any  importancei  to  afcertaln  them. 
Mr.  Courten  feems  all  along  to  have  paid  great  and  general  at-^ 
tcntion  to  polite  literature.,.  His  papers  and  place-books,  many 
bf  whrch  are  prefcrved  in  the  briti(h  muleum,  difcover  various, 
judicious,  and  exteiifive  reading,  arid  his  own  frequent  remarks 
fhew  that  he  thought  as  well  a^  read.  About  this  time  he 
feems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  (ludy  of  coins,  both  antient 
and  modern.  On  this  entertaining  and  ufeful,  but  expenfive 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  certainly  made  great  proficiency,  and 
attained  at  laft  extraordinary  fkilL  It  appears  from  one  of  hid 
pocket-books,  that  in  1669  he  began  to  collefi  coins,  in  both 
kinds,  and  in  all  metals,  at  confiderable  e^tj^ence. 
'  It  was  mod  probably  abroad,  and  about  th^  year  1675,  that 
Mr.  Courtcn's  acquaintance  and  ffiehdfhip  with  the  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Locke  tcgan  ^  for  in  the  fummef  of  that  year  the 
bad  ilate  of  Locke's  health,  and  a'li  apprehended  confumption, 
induced  hint  to  repair  to'  Mohtpellier^  then  as  famous  for 
the  cure  of  difeafcs  m  the  lungs,  a^  Anticyra  was  of  old  for 
thofe  of  the  brains.  iFor  many  yea«  pad  people  have  difcon- 
tinued  to  refort  io  Montpellier,*  when  a£fli£ted  with  pulmonary 
and  Cpnfumptive  complaints,  its  aif  having  been  long  judged 
peculiarly  improper  for  them  $  though  it  is  now  faid  to  be  much 
mended,  by  dfainFng  a  morafs,  or  planting,  or  deftroying  a 
wood,  Bifhop  Atterbury,  who  ^as  Uierc  In  the  fummer  1729^ 
reprefehts  it  as  fo  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
ihelter  from  tlie  fultry  heats,  at  Vigatt  iri  the  Gevennes,  ted 
leagues  diftarit. 

It  appears  tiiat  Mr.  Courtetl  was  Otle  of  th^  fete£t:  friends 
among  whom  Locke  praftifed  phyfic,  of  which  he  had  taken 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford.  That  Mr.  Courten  attended 
particularly  to  Locke's  prefcription,  and  derived  benefit  from 
It,  is  evident  from  his  anfwer,  and  from  the  following  entries 
in  a  Saunders's  almanac  for  1698,  in  which  there  is  a  MS.  diary, 
not  by  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  as  it  is  intitled  in  the  mufeum,  and 
the  catalogue  of  MSS.  but  relative  folely  to  Mr.  William  Cour- 
ten, being  his  own  hand-writing,  which  is  fuSiciently  didin- 
guifliable,  and  moreover  vouched  as  his  by  the  information 
itfelf.  "  July  27,  1698,  being  diftrefled  with  my  headach  and 
giddinefs,  I  left  off  entirely  taking  tobacco  in  fnuff,  having  only 
taken  it  but  four  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days  before,  and  never 
after  -^  at  night."    **  Aug.  20,  1698,  mnft  {hew  my  things 

fmeanmg  his  mufeum]  but  feldom,  never  two  days  confecutive- 
y  for  the  future*"  Certainly  Mr.  Courten  cultivated  medal- 
lie  fcience  with  pleafure,  avidity,  and  confiderable  fuccefs : 
the  curious  miay  fee  the  moft  fatisfaflory  proofs  of  this  at  the 
britiih  mufeum,  both  in  the  coins  he  colle£led,  and  in  the  ac 
counts  he  has  given  of  them.  It  appears  likcwife,  from  very 
Vol,  IV-  ^  X  many 
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many  of  his  papers  in  the  fame  repofitofy,  that  as  a  |6ncraf 
fcholar  he  was  far  from*  being  contemptible,  and  that  he  was 
not  unflcilled  in  making  experiments.  Mr.  CoUrtert's  intimacies, 
correfpondences  and  friendfliips,  with  doftor,  afterwards  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  with  doftor,  afterwards  fir  Tancred  Robinfon, 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  with  doflor  Martin  Lifter, 
with  Mr.  L.  Pluckenett,  with  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  &c.  were 
certainly  founded  on  congenial  taftc,  and  argue  no  inferior  de- 

Sees  of  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  hiftory* 
r.  Courten's  own  mufeum  remains  to  this  day,  and  may  be 
flill  fee'n  very  freely,  and  probably  much  in  the  ftite  he  left  it, 
though  improved,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  and  now  arranged 
for  the  mod  part  to  greater  advantage,  according  to  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem.  Of  his  curious  colleflion  it  is  now  impoffible  to 
afcertain  the  exaft  catalogues  or  precife  value.  Swelled  with 
fliort  hiftorics  and  accounts  of  their  contents,  they  amount,  it  is 
faid,  in  all,  to  thirty  eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  volumes 
in  quarto.  It  remained  for  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Courten,  in  the  poffefRon  of  his  executor  and  reCduary  le- 
gatee, who  certainly  added  very  much  to  it,  and  w^s  then  pur- 
chafed  in  1 75 3,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  without  fo  much  as  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  its  firft  and  moll  fcientific  colle£tor  and 
proprietor,  fo  far  as  appears  in  the  wholie  courfe  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  for  2o,oool.  though  the  coins  and  precious  ftones  alone 
were  faid  to  be  of  that  value.  It  is  now  preferved  with  the 
Cottonian,  Eclwardian  and  other  public  libraries,  the  Harleian 
and  other  MSS.  a  liberal  royal  donation  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  curious  coUeflions  of  Cr  William  Hamilton  from  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Italy,  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  from 
the  iflands  in  the  fouch  feas,  and  a  very  confiderable  and  accu- 
mulating treafure  of  other  occafional  donations  of  various  ob^ 
jefts  for  the  illuftration  of  antient  times  and  natural  hiftory,  in 
the  britifti  mufeum.  Mr.  Courten  pafled  the  laft  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  chambers  at  the  Temple,  pro- 
pioting  the  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  and  exhibiting  his  col- 
lection gratis  in  an  inftruftive  way.  Latterly  the  declining 
ftatc  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  pra£life  more  abftemioufnefs  . 
than  was  agreeable  to  nis  convivial  turn ;  and  for  feveral  years 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  abftaining  almoft  entirely  from 
wine  and  all  fpirituous  Iiquors>  in  ^hich,  from  a  companionable 
difpofition,  and  in  compliance  i-vith  a  faftiion  then  much  more 
prevalent  than  at  prefent,  it  feems  that  he  indulged  at  times 
rather  too  freely.  He  died  at  Kenfington  gravel-pits,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1 702,  aged  63,  and  ^as  buried  in  the  church* 
yard  of  that  parifn. 

COURTlLZ  (Garien  de),  fieur  de  Sandrks,  was  bofn  at 
Paris  in  1644*     After  having  been  captain  in  the  regiment  pf 

'  Champagne, 
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Champagne,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  1683,  wheri  he  wrote, 
I.  The  conduft  of  France  fincc  the  peace  of  Nimcguen,  i  imo* 
1683.  2.  An  anfwer  to  the  foregoing;  in  which  he  produces 
the  arguments  on  the  other  fide  of  the  qucftion.  3.  The  new 
intcrcftsof  the  princes.  4.  The  life  of  Cblignij  t686,  i2nio» 
5.  Memoirs  of  Rochfort,  i2mo.  6.  Hiftory  of  the  dutch  war 
from  the  year  1672  to  1677;  a  work  which  obliged  him  for 
fome  time  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  7.  Political 
teftament  of  Colbert,  i2mo.  The  French  clergy  were  highly 
incenfed  againft  him,  for  relating  in  it  an  cxprcmon  of  Colbcrtj 
that  <*  the  bifliops  of  France  were  fo  much  devoted  to  the  will 
of  the  king,  that  if  he  (hould  thi^  fit  to  fnbditute  the  koraii 
inftcad  of  the  gofpel,  they  would  readily  fubfcribe  to  it."  8. 
Le  grand  Alcandre  fruftre,  or  the  laft  efforts  of  love  and  vir- 
tue. 9.  The  memoirs  of  John  Baptift  de  la  Fontaine;  thofc 
t>f  Artagnan,  3  vols,  f  amo  j  thofe  of  Montbrun,  i2mo;  thofc 
bf  the  marchioriefs  Dufrefne,  lamo ;  thofe  of  Bordeaux,  4  vols, 
lamo;  chofe  of  Saint-Hiiaire,  4  vols.  i2mo.  id.  Annals  of 
iParis  and  of  the  court,  for  the  years  1697  and  i6^9.  i  i.'Thd 
life  of  the  vicomte  Turenne,  limo.  pubtiChed  under  the  name 
bf  DubuiiTon.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1702,  he  was  fhut  up 
in  the  baftiile,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  dungeon  for  nine  years> 
wlien  he  was  difcharged  in  17 1 1.  Having  obtained  his  liberty 
he  married  a  bookfcller's  widow,  and  died  at  Paris  the  6th  of 
May  1 7 12,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of,  12. 
Memoirs  of  Tyrconnel^  compofed  from  the  verbal  accounts  of 
that  duke,  a  clofe  prifoner,  like  him,  in  the  baftiile.  13.  Hifto* 
tical  and  political  Mercury,  Sec.  He,  befides,  left  manufcripts 
fufficient  in  quantity  to  make  40  vols  in  1  %  -no.  The  memoirs  of 
Vordac>  2  vols.  i2mo.  are  tlnjuftlv  attributed  to  him.  Voltaire 
talis  him  the  6afcon  Sandras.  This  author  was  ^  Parifian,  and 
not  a  Gafcon  ;  but  all  the  Gafcons  are  not  confined  to  Gafcony. 
COURTIVRON  (Gaspard  le  Compasseur  de  CREqyr, 
MARqpis  de),  mcftrc  de  camp,  chevalier  de  Saint-Louis,  pcn- 
fionnaire  veteran  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1 7 15,  died  the  4th  of  Oftober  1785,  at  the  age  of  70,  (Ig- 
nalized  himfelf  both  as  a  military  and  a  literary  man.  Being 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  Bavaria,  in  the  a£l  ot  faving  marfhal 
Saxe  from  the  moft  imminent  danger,  he  thenceforward  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences.  We  have  by  him, 
I.  A  trcatife  of  optics,  1752,  4to.  The  author  here  gives  tlie 
theory  of  light  in  the  newtonian  fyftem,  with  new  folutions  of 
the  principal  problems  in  dioptrics  and  catoptrics.  This  book 
is  of  ufe  as  a  commentary  on  Newton's  optics.  2.  Memoirs 
of  an  epizootia  which  raged  in  Burgundy.  3*  The  art  of  forges 
and  furnaces ;  this  he  wrote  in  partnerfhtp  with  M.  Bouchu. 
The  marquis  de  Cottrtivroa  was  a  true  phiiofopher.    **  As  he 
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had  properly  appreciated  life,  fays  M.  dc  Condorcet,  he  refign- 
cd  it  without  difquictude,  and  perhaps  without  regret.  The 
only  fentiment  poffibly  to  be  perceived  through  the  fcrcnity  arid 
filcnce  of  his  lad  moments,  was  that  of  gratitude  for  the  tender- 
nefs  that  was  Ihewn  him,  and  the  conilant  attention  to  fpare 
the  fenfibility  of  his  family  and  friends- 

COUSIN  (John),  an  eminent  french  painter,  was  bont  at 
Soccy  near  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century ; 
and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly  in  his  youth,  that  oe 
became  profoundly  learned,  cfpccially  in  the  mathematics,  which 
is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  regularit)'  of  defign.  By  this  means 
he  was  correft  en* )ugh  in  t^pt  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a 
book  on  the  fubje£l  \  which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done  him 
great  honour,  and  undergone  leveral  impreffions.  He  wrota 
alfo  upon  geometry  and  pcrfpe£livc.  Fainting  on  glafs  being 
very  much  in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to 
that  than  to  the  drawing  of  pi£lures.  Several  fine  performances 
of  his  are  to  be  fecn  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sens,  and  fome  in  Paris  •,  particularly  in  St.  Gervafe^s  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  famaritan  woman,  and  that 
of  the  paralytic.  There  are  fcveral  pidures  of  his  doing  in  the 
city  of  Sens ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits-  But  the  chief  of  his  works, 
and  that  which  is  moft  efteemed,  is  his  pifturc  of  the  laft  judg» 
ment :,  it  is  in  the  facrifty  of  the  Minima  at  Bois  de  Vincenncs, 
and  was  graved  by  Peter  de  Tode,  a  Heming,  a  good  defigner. 
This  pifturc  (hews  the  fruitfulncfs  of  toufm's  genius,  by  the 
numbers  of  the  figures  that  enter  into  the  compofition;  yet  is 
fomewhat  wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Coufin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieu  tenant- gencral.of  Sens, 
and  carried  her  to  Paris  where  he  lived  the  reft  of  his  daya. 
His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  Great.  He  was 
.well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four  kings  fucceflive- 
ly;  namely  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IIL 
^  He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made  admiral  Chabot's  tomb, 
■which  IS  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Celeftines  in 
Paris.  We  cannot  tell  cxadly  in  what  year  Coufin  died  :  but 
it  is  certain,  that  he  was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a 
very  great  age. 

COUSTOU  (Nicholas)^  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  french 
king,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  and  died  at  Paris  the  ift  of 
May  1733,  aged  75,  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
and  fculpturc.  He  went  to  Italy  as  penfionary  of  the  king. 
It  was  there  he  produced  his  fine  (latue  of  the  emperor  Com- 
.  modus,  reprcfented  under  the  chara£ler  of  Hercules,  forming 
.one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  Verfaillcs.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  decorated  Paris,  Verfaillcs  and  Marly  with 
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fcvcral  pieces  of  cxqutHte  workmanfliip.    The  group  at  the 
^  back  of  the  high-altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  by  him,  a^ 

well  as  the  two  groups  at  Marly,  reprcfenting  two  horfes  tamcfl 
hj  grooms.  A  top,  who  gave  himfelf  airs  as  a  great  connoifleur, 
thought  fit  to  fay  to  the  artift,  while  he  was  employed  on  thift 
his  lad  grand  work:  "But  this  bridle,  methinks^  ihould  be 
tighter." — •*  What  pity,  fir,*'  replied  Couftou,  «  you  did  not 
'^  come  in  a  moment  fooner!  you  would  have  feen  the  bridle 

juft  as  you  would  have  it ;  but  thefe  horfes  are  fo  tenders- 
mouthed,  that  it  could  not  continue  fo  for  the  twinkling  of  ao 
eye/'  In  all  his  produAi<»ns  he  difplays  an  elevated  genius ; 
with  a  judicious  and  delicate  tafte,  a  fine  felc£lion,  a  chafte  d&- 
fi^,  natural,  pathetic  and  noble  attitudes ;  and  his  draperies 
^  are  rich,  elegant  and  mellow. 

COUSTOU  (William),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  direaor 
of  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  died  at  Paris 
the  22d  of  February  1 746,  at  the  age  of  69,  made  himfelf  not 
lefs  famous  by  the  number  and  perre£tion  of  his  works.  He 
was  not  always  efteemed  fo  highly  as  he  deferved*  A  financier, 
*  who  plumed  himfelf  on  his  Judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  fent 

for  him  one  day — **  I  want,  fir,*'  faid  tliis  Dives,  "  I  want  you 
to  make  me  fomc  chinefe  jofies,  for  my  chimney-piece."    The 
,  flatuary,  ailoniflied  at  receiving  fuch  an  order,  anfwered  him 

coldly  :  ff  I  ftiall  fet  ^bout  them  diredly,  provided  you  will  let 
me  ufe  you  for  my  model. "-^Hc  muft  not  be  miftaken  for  the 
William  Couftou,  his  brother,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1746,  aged 
68,  known  for  h;s  maufoleum  pf  the  cardinal  Dubois  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Hono^e ;  aind  the  two  groups  of  ma* 
naged  horfes  at  Marly,  <cg. 

COUSTOU  (William),  b<»n  at  Paris  ini  7 1 6,  was  fon  of  the 
Jad-mentioned,  and  fucceeded  to  his  talents,  ^hich  he  improved 
at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France,  where  previous  to  his  de- 
parture foe  Italy  he  had  carried  off  the  pri^e  for  fculpture  at 
the  age  of  19,  he  foon  found  his  chifiel  employed  by  great 
lords  an4  princes.  He  was  engaged  to  make  (h^  maufoleum 
I  of  the  dauj>hin,  father  to  Louis  AVI.  and  his  iJOtuftriojus  con- 

fort  :  a  monument  which  embelliflies  the  cskthedral  of  Sens. 
It  was  juft  finifhed  when  its  author  was  fna^ched  <Mf  by  death, 
in  July  1777,  in.  the  61ft  year  of  his  age«  Hi€  coffin  was  de- 
corated with  the  ribbon  of  St.  Michael,  which  ithe  king  had  be- 
llowed on  him  not  long  before.  His  oth^r  performances  are : 
the  apotheofis  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  he  executed  in  mar- 
ble for  the  jefuits  of  3ourdeaux }  an  Apollo  placed  at  Belle- 
vue ;  Venus  and  Mars,  ^hich  the  Ung  -^t  Pruina  bought  as  an 
ornament  to  his  gallery  at  13erliii,  &c.  His  Venus  is  particularly 
confpicuoui.  for  the  grace,  ^e  pcecifion,  and  tlie  majefty  of  its 
form. 
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COWARD  (William),  a  medical  and  metaphyfical  writer, 
vas  the  fon  of  Mf.  William  Coward  of  Wincheftcr,  where  he 
wa«  born  in  the  year  1656  or  1657.  It  is  not  certain  where  young 
Coward  received  his  grammatical  education  ;  but  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  it  was  in  his  native  place,  at  Wykeham's  fchoo^ 
which  has  long  fuftained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation,  and 
produced  many  learned  men.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  May  1&74  became  a  commoner 
•of  Hart<»hall ;  the  inducement  to  which  might  probably  be,  that 
)us  uncle  was  at  the  head  of  that  feminary.  However,  he  did 
not  long  continue  there  \  for  in  the  year  following  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fcholar  of  Wadham-collegc.  On  the  27th  of  June 
1677  he  took  the  degree  of  B,  A;  and  in  January  1680  he 
was  chofen  probationer  fellow  of  Mcrton  college.  In  1681 
was  pubIiihed,Mr.  Dryden's  Abfalom  and  Achitophel,  a  pro- 
^u£lion  on  the  celebrity  of  which  we  need  not  expatiate.  At 
Oxford  it  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired  for  its  poetical 
merit ;  befide  which,  it  might  be  the  oetter  received  on  account 
pf  its  containing  a  fevere  Utire  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  earl  of  Shsi^tefbury ;  two  men  who  were  certainly  no  fa- 
vourites with  that  loyal  univerfity.  Accordingly  the  admira-* 
tion  of  the  poem  produced  two  latin  verfions  of  it,  both  of 
which  were  written  and  printed  at  Oxford ;  one  by  Mr.  Francis 
Attcrbury  (afterwards  the  celebrated  bi(hop  of  Rochefter),  who 
was  afliiled  in  it  by  Mr.  Francis  Hickman,  a  (Indent  of  Chrift-r 
church',  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Coward.  Thefc  cranflation^ 
were  publiihed  in  quarto  in  1682.  Whatever  proof  Mr.  Cow- 
ard*s  vcrfion  of  the  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  might  afford  of 
hi$  progrefs  in  claflical  literature,  he  was  not  very  fortunate  in 
this  his  firft  publication  It  was  compared  with  Mr.  Atter-i 
bury's  prod ua ion,  not  a  little  to  its  -  difadvantage.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  fchooled  for  it  in  the  college ;  it 
was  not  well  received  in  the  univerfity  j  and  Atterbury's  poem 
was  extolled  as  greatly  fuperior.  To  conceal  in  fome  degree 
Mr.  Coward's  mortification,  a  friend  of  his,  in  a  public 
paper,  advertifed  the  ttanilation,  as  written  by  a  Walter  Curie, 
of  Hertford,  gentleman.  On  the  13th  of  December  1683,  Mr, 
Coward  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M,  A.  Having  deter- 
mined to  apply  himf^lf  to  the  praGice  of  medicine,  he  profe* 
tinted  his  iludies  in  that  line  j  in  confequcnce  of  which,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyGc  on  the  73d  of  June  i68j,  and 
of  dcSor  on  the  ad  of  July  1687.  After  his  quitting  Oxford 
he  exercifcd  his  profeffion  at  Northampton,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  London  in  1693  or  1694,  and  fettled  in  Lorn, 
bard-fbreet  In  1695  ^^  publiijacd  a  tracl  in  8vo.  inf;ituled, 
De  fermcnto  volatili  nutriiio  conje£lurationi9,  qua  oftenditur 
fpiritiim  volatilem  oleofum>  e  fanguine  fufiiifumj  cEe  verum  ac 
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genuinum  cppcoAipni^  ac  nutritionis  inftniipentum.  For  diis 
work  be  had  an  honourable  approbation  from  the  prefident 
and  cenfors  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  But  it  was  not  to 
Biedicjil  ftudics  only  that  Dr.  Coward  confined  his  attention. 
Befides  being  fond  of  polite  learning,  he  entered  deeply  into 
n^etaphyfical"  fpccplations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  foul,  and  the  natural  immortality  of  man.  I'he  refult  of 
1x1$  inquiries  was  the  publication,  in  1702,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Ellibiu$  Pfycalethes,  of  a  book>  the  title  of  which  was, 
Second  thoughts  concprning  human  foul,  demonftrating  the 
notion  of  hviman  foul,  as  believed  to  be  a  fpiritual,  immortal 
fubftance  united  to  a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenifh  in- 
vention, and  not  confonaut  to  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
reafon  or  religion  j  but  (he  ground  only  of  many,  abfurd  and 
fuperftitious  opinions,  abominable  to  the  reformed  church,  and 
derogatory  in  general  to  true  chviftianity.  This  work  was  de- 
dicated by  the  doctor  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
gnd  he  profefl'cG  at  his  fetting  put,  "  that  the  main  ftrcfs  of  ar- 

fumpnts,  cither  to  confound  or  fupport  his  opinion,  muft  be 
r;*wn  from  thofe  only  credentials  of  true  and  orthodox  divinity, 
the  lively  Pr^cles  of  God^  thp  holy  fcriptures.**  In  another 
parf,  in  anfwer  to  ^he  queftion,  Doe$  man  die  like  a  brutp 
beaft  ?  he  fi^ys,  *•*  Yes,  in  refpecl  to  their  end  in  this  life ;  botji 
jtheir  d.eatlis  fonfift  in  ^  privation  of  life.**  **  But  then,"  he 
adds,  "  ipan  has  this  prerogative  or  pre-eminence  above  a  brute, 
that  he  will  be  r^^jfed  to  lif^  again,  and  be  made  partaker  of  eter- 
nal happinefe  in  the  world  to  come.*'  Notwithftanding  thefc 
and  as  many  other  proofs  of  a  firm  and  ferious  attachment  to 
the  authority  of  the  chriftian  fcriptpres,  as  it  is  in  anv  man's 
poyi^er  to  giye  under  his  hand,  Dr.  Coward  has  commonly  made 
one  in  the  lift  with  thofe  \irho  have  been  reputed  to  be  the  mod 
rancorous  and  determined  adverfaries  of  chriftianity.  Swift  has 
ranked  him  with  Toland,  Tindal  and  Gildon ;  and  paflages  to 
tl^e  like  purpofc  arc  not  unfrequent  among  controverGal  writers, 
efpecially  during  the  former  part  of  the  prefent  century.  How- 
fiycr  fincerc  and  zealous  J3r.  Coward  might  be  in  his  belief  of  the 
gofpel,  his  denial  of  the  immaterwlity  and  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  a  fenarate  Hate  of  exiftencc  between  the  time 
of  death  and  the  general  refurrcflion,  was  fo  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions then  almolt  univcrfally  received,  that  it  is  not  very  fur- 
prifii>g  tfiat  he  fl>ould  haftily  be  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
velation. It  might  be  expefted  that  he  would  immediately 
meet  vith  opponents}  and  accordingly  he  was  attacked. by  va- 
rious writers,  of  different  complexions  and  abilities}  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  John  Broughton,  and  Mr.  John  • 
Turner.  Dr.  Nichols  took  up  the  argument  in  his  Conferencf^ 
with  9  Theift.     Mr.    Broughton  wrote  a  trcatife,  intituled, 
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Pfychologla,  or.  An  account  of  the  nature  of  the  rational  foul, 
in  two  iparts ;  and  Mr  Turner  publilhcd  a  Vindication  of  the 
feparate  exiftence  of  the  foul  from  a  late  author's  Second 
thoughts.  Both  thefe  pieces  appeared  in  1703.  Mr.  Turner's 
publication  yrzs  anfwered  by  Dr.  Coward,  in  a  pamphlet  called, 
farther  thoughts  upon  Second  thoughts.  In  Mr.  Turner  the 
doflor  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  rational  and  candid  adver- 
farv.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Broughton  ;  who  therefore  was  treated  by  Dr.  Coward 
with  a  fuitable  degree  of  feverity,  in  **  an  epiftolary  reply  to 
Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia )"  which  reply  was  not  feparately 
printed,  but  annexed  to  a  work  of  the  do£lor's,  publifhed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  and  intituled,  The  grand  eflay  s 
or,  A  vindication  of  reafon  and  religion  againft  the  impoilures  0% 
philofophy.  In  this  laft  produ£Uon,  the  idea^f  the  human  foul's 
being  an  immaterial  fubftance  was  again  vigoroufly  attacked. 
Of  Mr.  Broughton's  Pfycholoeia  the  great  Mr.  Locke  enter* 
itained  but  a  mean  opinion ;  tor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  he 
fays :  ^'  The  other  book  vou  mentioned  I  have  feen,  and  am  fo 
well  fatisfied  by  his  fiftn  fe£iion,  what  a  doughty  fquive  he  is 
like  to  prove  in  the  reft,  that  I  think  not  to  trouole  myfelf  to 
look  farther  into  him*  He  has  there  argued  very  weakly  againft 
bis  adverfary,  but  very  ftrongly  againft^ himfelf  [x].'* 

So  obnoxious  were  Dr.  Coward's  pofitions,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  ^fufficient  to  attempt  the  anfwering  of  them  by  the 
force  alone  of  reafon  and  argument.  A  more  concife  and 
effe£iual  method  of  confuting  diem  was  fought  for,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  human  authority.*  On  Friday  the  loth  of  March  1704 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  houfe  01  commons  of  the '' Second 
thoughts"  and  the  *'  Grand  cffay  5"  which  books  wtre brought 
up  to  the  table;  and  fome  parts  of  them  read*  The  confequence 
ot  this  was  an  ord6r,  ^\  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa* 
mine  the  faid  books,  and  colle£|t  djereout  fuch  parts  thereof 
as  are  ofTeniive  *,  and  to  examine  who  is  the  author,  printer 
and  publiflier  thereof."  At  the  fame  time  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  fir  David  (i^uUum,  colonel  Stringer,  Mr.  Bromley,  fir 
Chriftopher  Mufgravc,  Mr.  Lownds,  Mr.  Topham,  Mr.  Smith, 
fir  Matthew  Dudley,  Mr.  Colcher,  Mr.  Annefley^  Mr.  How, 
Mr.  Sambrooke,  fif  William  Whitlockc,  Mr.  Fagg,  MrJ  Monc- 
ton,  fir  John  Holland,  Mr-  Boyle,  Mr.  €t.  John,  Mr.  chancel- 
lor of  the  exche:mer,  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Harley,  and  fir  Jervas  Elwes ;  who  trere  direded 
to  meet  that  afternoon,  and  had  power  given  them  to  fend  for 
perfons,  papers  and  records.  Whether  all,  or'  any  df'thefc 
fentlcmcn  (Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Boling* 

[x]  Hiflorical  view,  p.  176. 181,  itu  3«5,  Nate, 
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broke,  excepted)  were  acute  and  able  divines,  doc§  r^ot  (land- 
upon  record.  If  they  were,  it  is  probable  that  no  fubfequent 
houfe  of  commons  could  boaft  of  having  produced  a'  faperiorj 
or  an  equal  number  of  ikllful  theologues  *,  and  it  is  but  j}i(l  to 
refcue  them  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have  hitherto  Jept 
in  this  refped,  and  bring  them  forward  to  public  '  notice.] 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  they  might  in  part  be  obliged  tp  *the 
chaplain  of  the  houfe,  or  to  ftill  higher  ecclefiaftics,  for  their 
complete  knowledge  of  the  malignity  of  Dr.  Coward's  princi- 

fJes.    Be  this  as  it  may,  00  the  17th  of  March  fir  David  CuU 
um  reported  from  the   committee,  that  they  had  examined 
the  books,  and  had  colleAed   oiit  of  them   feveral  paffagcs 
which  they  conceived  to  be  offenfive,  and  that  they  found  that 
Dr.  Coward  vras  the  author  of  them ;    that  Mr.  David  Ed- 
wards was  the  printer  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  W.  Pierfon  of  the 
other ;  and  that  both  the  books  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Baifet. 
SirsDavid  CuHum  having  read  the  report  in  his  place,  and  the 
fame  bein?  read  again,  after  it  had  been  delivered  in  at  the 
clerks'  table,  die  houfe  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  writing,  printing,  and  vending  of  the 
two  books.    Sufficient  proof  having  been  produced  with  re- 
fptGt  to  the  writer  of  them,  Dr.  Coward  was  called  in.     Keing 
examined  accordingly,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  books,  and  declared  that  he  never  intended  any  thing 
againft  religion  j    that  there  was  nothing  contained  in  them 
contrary  either  to  morality  or  religion  ;  and  that  if  there  were 
any  thing  therein  contrary  to  religion  or  morality,  he  was 
heartily  lorry,  and  ready  to  recant  the  fame.    The  houfe  then 
refolved,  **  that  the  faia  books  do  contain  therein  divers  doc- 
trines and  pofitions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion ;"  and  ordered  mat  they  fhould  be  burnt,  next  day,  by  the 
common  hangman,  in  New  Palace^yard,  Weftminfter  j  which 
order  was  carried  into  execution.    One  effcdk  of  this  procedure  * 
was,  that  Dr.  Coward's  works  were  more  generally  read  ;  fot- 
in  the  fame  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  his 
**  Second  thoughts ;"   which    was  followed  by  a  treatife,  in- 
tituled. The  juii  fcrutiny ;  or,  A  ferious  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
dem notions  of  the  foul. 

After  this,  the  doftor  returned  to  the  ftudies  belonging  to 
his  profeffion,  and  in  1706  publiftied  a  tra£l,  intituled,  Oph- 
thalmiatria,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  Manuel  Sorrel, 
efq.  In  this  dedication  Mr.  Sorrel  is  complimented  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  Judgment,  in  whofe  approbation  of  his  works 
our  author  declares  himfelf  fatisfied  and  happy,  and  enabled  to 
defpife  the  idle  and  profane  mob  of  fciolids,  whom  certain  pious 
agents,  of  fcdition  had  encouraged  to  calumniate  him.  Dr, 
V   -       ^  Coward, 
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Cowardj  In  th^  firft  chapter  of  |iis  Qphthalmlatria,  the  title  of 
which  is,  Dc  oculo  ejuique  partibus,  fpeaking  of  the  manner 
wherein  vifion  is  pertornied  and  accounted  for,  diverts  hirafelf 
with  the   notion  of  an  immaterial    fubftance  reiiding  in  the 
pineal  gl^gid^  by  the  help  of  M'hich,  he  tell^  us^  the  philofophers 
of  the  day  accounted  for  ev^ry  ph^ppomenon  relating  to  fenfa? 
tion.     Having  expofed  this  hypotheiis  as  empty  and  unphilofo- 
phicaly  fo  far  as  relates  to  vifion,  he  add^,  that  he  h^s  faid 
enough  on  the  fuhje£l  elfewhere ;  9nd  exhorts  the  learned  of 
all  countries  to  examine^  tboro\ighlv  and  candidly,  what  abfur4 
^nd  ridiculous,  and  almoil  blafphemous  opinions  foUow  froiQ 
this  dodrine  of  an  immaterial  fubflauce.     He  hintSj  at  the  fame 
time,  that  his  domeflic  adverfarics,  not  being  able  to  confute 
him  by  reafoning,  had  endeavoured  to  fllence  him  by  fire  and 
faggot*     Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  the  burning  of  Dr.  Coward'^ 
books  had  not  had  the  leaft  effedl  in  abating  his  zeal  for  hi^ 
peculiar  (entiments,  and  that  he  retained  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the 
^arfli  treatment  he  had  received.     Ff oni  a  letter  of  our  author 
to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  dated  May  26, 1706,  it  appears  that  he  was 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  t^s  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift. 
Pr.  Sloane  carried  his  frie^dihip  fo  far  as  to  take  upon  himfelf 
the  fupervifal  of  the  Ophtjisjlmiatria.     As  the  letter  to  Dr* 
Sloane  is  dated  from  the  Green  Bell,  over  againft  the  Caili^ 
tavern,  near  Holborn  in  Fetterrlane,  there  is  reafon  tp  believe 
^hat  Dr.  Coward   had  quitted  London,  and  was  i^pw  only  a 
viCtant  in  town,  for  the  purpofe  of  his  publication.     Indee4 
^he  fa£i:  is  afcertained  from  the  lift  of  thp  college  of  phyficians 
for  1706,  where  Dr.  William  Coward,  who  ftands  under  the 
he^d  of  Candidates,  is  then  for  the  firft  time  mentioned  as  ip- 
fiding  in  the  country.     The  perfecution  he  had  met  with,  and 
the  unpopularity  arifing  from  his  works,  might  be  inducements 
with  him  for   leaving  the   metropolis,      ft  does  not  appear, 
for  twelve  years,  to  what  part  of  ihe  kingdom  he  had  retired. 

From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Dr.  Coward  as  a  me- 
dical or  nietaphyfical  writer.  Even  when  he  had  been  the  moft 
engaged  in  abflrufe  and  fcientific  inquiries^  he  had  not  omitted 
the  (ludy  of  polite  literature  5  for  we  are  told,  tliat  in  1 705  he 
publiihed  the  Lives  of  Abraham|  Ifaac,  and  Jacobs  an  heroic 
poem.  Of  this  work,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
it,  we  can  give  no  account.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  had  even 
the  fate  of  fir  Richard  BUckmore's  produdions,  to  be  fpokcn 
of  and  abufed  for  a  time,  and  then  to  be  ne^leiled.  As  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  it  was  little  noticed  at  firft  ;  ?n4 
it  has  now  funk  in  total  oblivion.  Concerning  another  poetical 
performance  by  Dr.  Coward,  and  the  laft  of  his  writings  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  are  able  to  give  more  accurate 
intelligence.     It  was  pyblifiied  in  17 op,  and  is  intituled,  Lir 
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Bcntla  poctica  difcuflcd ;  or,  The  true  teft  of  poetry :  without 
which  it  is  difficult  to  iodgc  of  or  compofc  a  corrcft  englifli 
poem.  To  which  are  added,  critical  obfervations  on  the  principal 
antient  and  modern  ppets,  viz.  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Milton, 
Cowley,  Drydcn,  &c.  a$  frequently  liable  to  jull  ccnfure.  This 
work,  which  is  divided  into  two  books,  is  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewfbury,  and  introduced  by  a  long  and  learned  preface. 
Prefixed  arc  three  copies  of  commendatory  verfes,  figned  A-  Hill, 
J.  Gay,  and  Sam.  J-Jarklay,  The  two  former,  Aaron  Hill  and 
John  Gay,  were  then  young  poets,  who  aften-vards,  as  is  well 
known,  rofe  to  a  confKicrable  degree  of  reputation.  Cowatd  is 
celebrated  by  them  as  a  great  bard,  a  title  to  which  be  had 
certainly  no  claim ;  though  his  Licentia,  confidered  as  a  didac* 
tic  poem,  and  as  fuch  poems  were  then  generally  written,  is 
not  contemptible.  It  is  not  fo  correal  as  lord  Rofcommon's 
cflay  on  tranflated  verfe  ;  but  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  efiay  on  poetry,  which  was  fo  much  e^« 
tolled  in  its  day.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Coward  for 
poetical  compofition  are  often  minute,  but  ufually,  though  n^t 
univerfally,  founded  on  good  fenfe  and  ajuft  tade.  He  does 
not  approve  of  blank  verfe,  and  had  not  felt  the  harmony  and 
variety  of  Milton's  numbers.  Triplets,  double  rhymes  and 
alexandrines  are  condemned  by  him  ;  the  lad  of  which  however 
he  admits  on  fome  great  occafion.  The  notes,  which  are  large 
^d  numerous,  difpTay  no  fmall  extent  of  reading;  and  to  the 
whole  is  added,  by  w*ay  of  appendix,  a  political  efTay,  from 
which  it  appears  that  our  author  was  a  very  zealous  whig. 

In  the  lift  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1718,  Dr.  Coward 
begins  to  be  mentioned  as  refiding  at  Ipfwich*  l*'rom  this 
place  he  wrote,  in  1722,  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  fir  Haas 
^loane,  the  occaiion  of  which  is  fomewhat  curious.  He  had 
learned  from  the  newfpapers,  that  the  duchefs  dowager  of 
Marlborough  propofcd  to  give    five  hundred  guineas  to  any 

{lerfon  who  ihould  prefent  her  with  an  epitaph,  fuitablc  to  the 
ate  duke,  her  hufband's  charaSer. — "  Now,"  fays  he,  "  I  haie 
one  by  me,  which  gives  him  his  juft  chara£ter  without  flattery  or 
oflentation,  and  vrhich  I  verily  believe  may  be  acceptable  to  any 
learned  man."  He  adds,  that  he  hears  it  was  to  be  approved 
by  Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  Freind  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  Dr, 
Bland  of  Eton  fchool  j  and,  if  this  be  true,  he  begs  that  fir  Hans 
would  give  him  leave  to  fend  it  for  his  approbation  and  re- 
commendation. From  the  omiflion  of  Dr.  Coward's  name  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1 725,  it  is  evident 
chat  he  was  then  dead,  l^hough  his  medical  works  are  now  in 
no  reputation,  and  his  other  writings  are  but  little  attended 
to,  it  is  neverthelcfs  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
abilities  and  literature.  Whatever  his  peculiar  fentiments  may 
9  have 
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have  been,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  finccrity  of  his 
belief  in  the  gofpel,  and  of  his  zeal  for  its  honour-  The  truth 
of  chriftianity  and  the  doftrine  of  eternal  life  ftand  upon  their 
own  firm  ground,  independently  of  all  fpeculations  concerning 
the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  its  feparatc 
(late  of  exiftence.  Divines  of  the  firft  eminence,  whofe  (ajith 
in  revelation  is  unqueftionable,  and  who  have  been  among  its- 
ablcft  advocates,  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Coward  ; 
and  that  fuch  men  (hould,  on  thb  account,  have  ever  bcea 
ranked  with  unbelievers,  can  only  have  proceeded  frpm  the  mod 
contemptible  ignorance  and  bigotry.— We  csfnnot  $Lifmif§  jhts 
article  without  taking  notice  of  a  miftake  Vhich  was  com- 
mitted by  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming  ;  whoj  in  the  year  iJS^y 
publifhed  a  treatife,  intituled,  "  A  furvcy  of  the  fearcJi  after 
fouls,"  imagining  that  he  was  writing  agajnfl  Dr.  Coward. 
But  the  Search  after  fouls  was  the  produftion  of  Henry  Layton, 
cfq.  of  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  Layton  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and,  ftudying  afterwards  at  Oray*s-Inn,  was  .called  to  the 
bar ;  but  never  applied  himfclf  to  the  praftice  of  the  law. 
His  knowledge  of  it,  however,  enabled  him  to  do  good  offices; 
among  his  neighbours,  without  fee  or  reward  [y]. 

CC^^ELL  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  was 
bom  at  Erniborough  ir>  Dcvonfliire,  about  1554;  educated  at 
Eton  fchool ;  and  clefted  a  fcholar  of  King's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  1570.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  that 
college ;'  and,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft  bifhop  of  London,  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  civil  law.  He  was  re- 
gularly admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  his  own  univerfity  ; 
and,  in  1600,  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford- 
Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  profeflbr  of  civil  law  in 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  fame  time  mafter  of  Trinity-hall. 
His  patron,  Bancroft,  being  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
in  1 604,  and  beginning  to  projeQ;  many  things  for  the  fervicc 
of  lie  church  and  ftate,  put  him  upon  that  laborious  work  the 
•'Interpreter,"  or. an  expjanatiion  of  law-terms,  which  he  pub- 
iiflied  at  Cambridge  in  1 607,*  4to.  It  \iras  reprinted  in  1609, 
and  fevxral  times  fince,  particularly  in  1638,  for  which  arch- 
bifhop  Laud  was  tefle£led  i^ppn  *,  and  it  was  made  an  article 
againft  Him  at  his  trial,  as  ff  the  impreflion  of  that  book  had 
been  done  by  his  authority,  or  at  leaft  witK  his  connivance,  in 
order  to  countenance  king '  Charles'?  arbitrary  meafures.  In 
1677,  and  1684,  it  was  publifhed  with  iarg^*  additions  by  Tho- 
mas Mnnley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  cfql  and  again  in  1708 
with  very  confiderable  iniprovements  by  another  hand :  in  all 
which  later  editions  the  exceptionable  paffagcs  have  been  cor- 

rccled  or  omitted.  "  *  ' """ 

[  Y  j  This  irticl*  is  taken  from  the  Bio|raphia  Britannlca^ 
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In  the  mean  time  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisHed  with  the  abilities 
"and  learning  fhewn  in  the  "  Interpreter,"  that  he  appointed 
the  author  his  vicar- general  in  1608  :  nor  was  this  performance 
cenfurcd  for  fome  time.  But  at  lad  great  offence  was  taken 
at  it,  becaufe,  as  was  pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too 
freely,  and  with  expreflions  even  of  (harpnefs,  of  the  commoi> 
law,  and  fome  eminent  profeflbrs  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular : 
and  this  fired  fir  Edward  Coke  efpecially,  who  was  not  only 
privately  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had 
commented  upon,  but  alfo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profefiion.  Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront  him, 
and  ufed  to  call  him  in  derifion  Dodor  Cow-heeL  He  was 
not  fatisfied  with  this :  he  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the 
king,  by  fuggefting  that  Dr.  Cowell  "  had  difputed  too  nicely 
upon  the  myfteries  of  this  our  monarchy,  yea,  in  fome  points 
very  derogatory  to  the  firpreme  power  ot  this  crown ;  and  had 
afferted,  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited.'* 
This  was  touching  James  in  a  moft  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifliop  had  not  flood  his  friend. 
However,  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  contefts  with  the  civi- 
lians then  ran  very  high,  would  not  refl ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king,  refolved  to  try 
what  they  could  do  with  the  people.  Accordingly  they  reprc- 
iented  him  now  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 

Eeople :  and  a  complaint  was  carried  up  againfl  him  in  the 
oufe  of  commons,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  author  was 
committed  to  cudody,  and  his  book  publicly  bu,rnt.  Moreover 
the  commons  complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  (Iruck 
at ;  and  he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  afTerting,  i.  That  the  kin^ 
was  fotutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation-oath. 
2.  That  it  was  not  ex  necefTitate,  that  the  king  (hould  call  a  par  7 
liament  to  make  laws,  but  misht  do  that  by  his  abfolute  power ; 
for  that  voluntas  regis  with  nim  was  lex  populi.  3.  That  it 
was  a  favour  to  admit  the  confent  of  his  fubjedls  in  giving  of 
Xubfidies.  4.  That  he  draws  his  arguments  from  the  imperial 
laws  of  the  roman  emperors,  which  are  of.no  force  in  Eng- 
land." The  commons  were  indeed  very  defirous  to  proceed 
criminally  againd  him;  nay,  even  to  hang  bim,  if  the  king 
had  not  interpofed.  But  the  king  did  interpofe  -,  and,  upon 
his  ntajefty's  promife  to  condemn  the  do£lrines  qf  the  book 
as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them^  they  proceeded  no 
farther. 

Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he  purfued  his 
private  (hidies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long.  It  was  his  mif* 
fortune  to  be  afllified  with  the  done,  for  which  being  cut,  the 
operation  proved  fatal  to  him  j  for  he  died  of  it  0£l.  i  r,  161 1, 
and  wa^  buried  in  his  chapel  of  Trinity-hall,  where  there  is  a 

plain 
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flain  latin  infcription  to  hJs  memory.  Befidcs  *♦  The  Inlttprc^. 
ttr/*  he  had  pubiifhed,  in  1605,  "  Inftkutcs  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  in  the  fame  method  as  Judinian's  inititutes.''  He  aJfd 
tompofed  a  tradl  **  De  regulis  juris,  Of  the  rales  of  the  law  ;'* 
wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cufes  of  both  laws,  td 
flieW)  that  they  are  both  raifed  upon  one  foundation,  and  didef 
more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubftance*;  and  therefore^ 
were  th^y  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they  cafily  might,  to  beat* 
tained  in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains^  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  laft  was  ever  publiil^Cii. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  Englifti  poet,  was  borri 
in  London^  1618.  His  father^  who  was  u  grocer,  dyiog  before 
his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  vmo,  by  the 
intereft  of  friends,  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar 
in  Wcftminfter  fchool.     The  occafion  of  his  firft  inclination  to 

E;try  was  his  cafual  lighting  on  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen.  **  i 
ieve,"  fays  he,  in  his  eflay  on  himfelf,  **  I  can  tell  the  par- 
ticular little  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimed 
of  verfcs  as  have  never  fincc  left  ringing  there.  For  i  remem« 
ber>  when  I  beean  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  pleafure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  —  I  know  not  by 
what  accident,  for  flie  berfclf  never  in  her  life  read  any  book 
but  of  devotion  ;  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  *—  Spenfer's  works. 
This  i  happened  to  fall  upon,  and^was  infinitely  delighted  with 
the  (lories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monibers,  and  brave 
houfes,  which  I  found  every  where,  though  my  underftanding 
had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  rhime,  and  dance  of  the  numbers  :  fo  that  I  think  I  had 
read  him  all  over  before  I  was  12  years  old. 

In  1633,  'jcing  ftill  at  Weftminfter,  he  publifted  a  collc<£Hoil 
of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetical  bloflbms :'  in  whkh, 
fays  Sprat,  there  were  many  things  that  might  well  become  the 
vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  vrit.  Cowley  teHs  us  of  himfelf^ 
that  he  had  fo  defe£live  a  memory  at  that  time,  that  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  :  how*- 
ever,  as  Sprat  obfervcs,  be  abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by 
converfing  with  the  books  themfclves,  from  whence  thofe  rulci 
had  been  drawn.  He  was  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Tri- 
titty- college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  the 
Jeifgns  of  moft  of  thofe  mafcuHnc  works  which  he  afterwards 
IHlbUfticd.  In  163s  he  publifhed  his  **  Lovc'^  riddle,*'  a 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weftmin- 
fter, and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby  s 
•ad  a  latin  comedy,  called  "  Nnufragiom  joculare,"  or,  The 
merry  Shipwreck  —  after  it  had  been  a<^ed  before  the  univerfity 
by  the  members  of  Tripity-coHege. 
The  firft  occadon  of  his  entering  into  bufinefs  was,  an  elegy 
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he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wiiliam  Ilervey.  lliis  brought 
him  into  the  acquaintance  of  John  Hcrvey,  the  brother  of  nis 
deceafed  friend  5  from  whom  he  received  manv  ofEces  of  kind- 
nefs,  atid  principally  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the 
rcrvice  of  the  lord  St.  Alban's.  In  1643,  being  then  M.  A.  he 
wa«,  imong  many  others,  ejefled  his  college  and  the  univer- 
fity ;  upon  which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled  in  St.  T6hn*s 
college  there,  and  that  fame  year,  under  the  name  of  an  Oxford 
Scholar,  publiflicd  a  fatire  intituled,  "  The  Puritan  and  the 
Papift.**  His  afftftion  to  the  royal  caufe  engaged  him  in  the 
fetvice  of  the  king  ;  and  he  attended  in  feveral  of  his  majefty*s 
joumies  and  expeditions.  Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
With  lord  Falldand,  and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of 
the  war  had  drawn  together.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war, 
he  Was  fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  at- 
tended the  queen  mother,  when  ihe  <vas  forced  to  retire  into 
France.  He  was  abfent  from  England  about  ten  years,  fays 
Wood  J  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more  or  lefs, 
Were  wholly  fpent  cither  in  bearing  a  (hare  in  tne  diftreffes  of 
the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs.     To  this  pur- 

I)ofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  journies  into  Jerfey,  Scot- 
and,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  elfewhere  ;  and  was  the  principal 
inftrument  in  maintaining  a  correfpondence  between  the  king 
and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  fetters  he  ciphered  and  deciphered 
with  his  own  hand. 

In  1656  he  was  fent  over  into  England,  with  all  imaginable 
fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon 
after  his  arrival,  while  he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  fei^ed 
'on  by  a  miftake,  the  fearch  having  been  intended  after  another 
gentleman  of  confidcrable  note  in  the  king^s  party.  He  was 
often  examined  before  the  ufurpers,  who  tried  all  methods  to 
make  him  ferviceable  to  their  purpofes ;  but  proving  inflexible^ 
he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifonment,  and  fcs^rce  at  laft  ob- 
tained his  liberty  upon  the  terms  of  loool.  bail,  which  burden 
Dr.  Scarborough  was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himielf.  Thus 
he  continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemptiofn ; 
yet,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed  upon 
trom well's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and  there 
remained  in  the  fame  fituation  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of 
the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed 
k  neW  edition  t)f  all  his  poems,  confilling  of  four  parts,  viz. 
I.  Mifcellanics.  i.  The  Miftrefs.  3.  Pindaric  odes.  4.  Da- 
videis.*'  The  Miftrefs  had  been  publiftied  in  his  abfence,  and 
his  comedy  called  "  The  Guardian,**  afterwards  altered  and 
toublifhed  under  the  title  6f  "  The  Cutter  in  Colman-Strect  ;'* 
out  both  very  incorre(5tljr.  In  the  preface  to  his  poems,  be 
complains  of  the  publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  withotrt 
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his  confcnt  or  knowledge)  and  thofe  very  mangled. and  itt\* 
jperfcft  :  "  of  which  fort,"  fays  he,  "  was  a  corned/  callecl  the 
Guardian,  made  and  a£led  before  the  prince,  in  his  paiTage 
through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
unhappy  war ;  or  rather  neitlier  made  nor  a£led,  but  rough* 
drawn  only  and  repeated  :  for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  if 
could  neither  be  revifcd  or  perfe6i:ed  by  the  author,  nor  learned 
without  book  by  the  af^ors,  nor  fe^  forth  in  any  meafure  tole- 
rably by  the  officers  of  the  college."  >      . 

During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  wrote  his^  two  btK>ks  of 
Plants,  publiQied  iirft  in  i66a,  to  which  he  aftefwar^  added 
four  books  more;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with  Uis  other  latin 
poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London  in  167?.  The 
occafion  of  his  choofing  the  fubje£t  of  his  fix  books  of  Plants, 
X)r.  Sprat  tells  us,  was  this :  When  he  returned  into  England^ 
he  was  advifed  to  difTemble  the  main  intention  of  his  coitiing 
over,  under  the  difguife  of  applying  himfelf  to  fomc  fettled  pro- 
feflion  \  and  xhat  of  phyfie  was  thought  mod  propen  .  To  this 
purpofe,  after  many  anatomical  difle£tion$,  he  proceeded  to  the 
confideration  of  fimples),  and,  having  furniihed  himfelf  with 
books  of  that  nature,  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where 
«very  field  and  wood  might  (hew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe 
plants  of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mailered  that  pirt  of 
the  art  of  medicine :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  (kill 
for  pra£lice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digeft  it  into  its  prefent 
form.  The  two  firft  books  treat  of  Herbs  in  a  ftyle,  fays  Sprat^ 
rcfembling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus ;  the  two  next  of 
Flowers,  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and  Horace's  numbers, 
for  which  lad  author  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a  peculiar  reverence  1 
and  the  two  laft  of  Trees,  in  the  way  of  Virgil's  eeorgics.  Of 
thefe,  the  fixth  book  is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  honou)"  of  his 
country  :  for,  making  the  britifh  oak  to  prefide  in  the  aifembly 
of  the  foreft  trees,  he  takes  that  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  the 
hiftory  of  the  late  troubles,  the  king's  afBi£lion  and  return,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  dutch  war;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way 
which  is  honourable  to  the  nation.  It  appears  by  Wood's  Fadi, 
that  Cowley  was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  Dec,  2,  1657 ;  who 
fays,  that  he  had  this  degree  confcncd  upon  him  by  virtue  of  a 
mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that  the  thing 
was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party.  However,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  his  loyalty  was  ever 
in  the  lead  fliaken ;  all  this  complacency  towards  the  then  go- 
vernment being  only  affedled  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  de- 
fign  of  hi5  coming  over.  The  fame  account  may  be  given  of 
a  few  lines  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked 
like  a  departure  from  his  old  principles,  and  occafioned  lus 
loyalty  to  be  called  in  quedion. 
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After  the  ldng*s  reftoratioii)  being  then  paft  hh  40th  year,  of 
which  die  greateft  part  had  been  fpcnt  in  a  various  and  tern* 
peftuous  condition,  he  refoWed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  hia  life 
tn  a  ftudiotts  retirement }  which  Sprat  reprefents  as  the  ctk(k  of 
choice^  and  not  of  difcontent.  At  iirft,  uiys  the  do&ory  he  was 
iMit  flcnderly  provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  trs'- 
vels,  and  the  affli£lions  of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered^  which 
bad  put  him  quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Tet  notwith^ 
ftanding  the  narrownefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed  to  hit 
vefolutiony  having  contraded  his  delires  into  a  fmdll  compafs,  and 
knowing  that  a  very  few  things  would  fupply  them  all.  But^ 
upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  this  hindranf^d 
of  his  defign  was  foon  removed ;  for  he  then  obtained  a  picnti* 
fttl  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord  St.  A)ban*s,  and  the  bountf 
€f  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Thus  furniflied  for  his  retreat^ 
he  fpent  the  laft  feven  or  ei|ht  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity^ 
and  poflefled  that  folitude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
had  always  mod  paffionately  defircd.  His  works,  efpecially  hit 
eflays  in  profe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  folitudc 
and  retirement.  His  three  firft  eflays  are  on  the  fubjedls  of 
£berty,  folitude,  and  obfcurity :  and  moil  of  the  tranflations  are 
of  fttch  paflages  from  the  claffic  authors,  as  difplay  the  pleafure$ 
.of  a  country  life,  particularly,  VirgiFs  *^  O  fortutratos  nimium^ 
fcc.'*  Horace's  *«  Bcatus  illc  qui  procul,  &c."  Claudian's  «  Old 
Maa  of  Verona,^*  and  Martial's  *^  Vitam  ouse  Taciunr  beatiorem^ 
&€."  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  beginning,  had  never 
agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  hb  body,  as  of  his 
mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out  of  hafte  to  be  gone 
away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of  the  town,  he  had  not  pre- 
pared fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the  country  as  he  misht  have 
done  if  he  had  made  a  more  leifureable  choice.  Ot  thir  he 
ioon  began  to  find  the  inconvenience  at  Barn-Elms,  where  he 
was  affiided  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  After 
that,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered  his  former  health,  though  his 
aiind  was  reftored  to  its  perfedi  vigour }  as  may  be  feen,  fays 
Sprat,  from  his  two  laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written 
fince  that  time,  and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  widi  the  beft  of 
his  other  works.  Shortly  after  bis  removal  to  Chertfey,  he 
fcU  into  another  confumine  difeafe;  under  which,  having  lan« 
guilhed  for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of 
its  bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  by  ftaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  takea 
with  a  violent  defiuxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  bread  and  throat* 
This  he  at  firft  negle£led  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed  co  fend 
for  his  ufual  phyficians,  till  it  was  paft  all  remedies  ^  and  fo  ia 
the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal  to  hhsu 
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He  died  at  Clicrtfcy,  July  28,  1667^  in  his  49*  ycTar  5  and  wai 
tuiied  in  WcftminlUr-Abbcy^  near  .Chaucer  and  Spenfer>  where 
a  monument  was  erefled  to  his  memory,  m  May  1675,  by 
George  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  latin  infcription  by  Dr. 
Sprat.  When  Charles.il.  Iieard  of  his  death,  he  was  pieafed 
(o  fay,  ^'  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  mau  behiadi 
Jiim  in  England." 

BcfuTes  nis  works  ^drcady  mentioned,  we  have  of  his^  i*  A 
{fopofltion  for  the  advancement  of  experimental  philofophy^ 
and,  2.  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning  the  govern* 
i^ient  of  Oliver  Cron>welL  He  had  defigned^  alio,  a  diCcoorfe 
concerning  (lyle,  and  a  revtew  of  the  princfpks  of  the  primitive 
jptiriftian  .church ',  but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious 
apiece,  intituled,  the  Iron  Age,  was  publiihed  uixler  his  namc^ 
during  his  abfcnce  abroad  ;  of  which  he  fpeaks,  m  the  preface 
to  hi^  poems,  with  foroc  afperity  and  concern.  "  I  wondered 
vciy  much,"  fays  he,  "  how  one,  who  could  be  (o  foolifli  tf^ 
write  fo  ill  vcrics,  fliould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  at 
another  mau'^,  rather  than  his  own  :  though  perhaps  he  might 
have  made  a  better  choice,  aiKi  not  fathered  the  baftard  upoQ 
jfuch  a  peTfoi\,  whofe  (lock  of  reputation  is,  1  fear,  Uttk  enougli 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  numerous  legitimate  offspring 
of  that  kind.  It  would  have  been  much  Icfs  injurioua,  if  it  had 
fleafed  the  authpr  to  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  bte 
own  name,  rather  than  his  own  under  mine.  He  had  been 
jn  that  a  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  lefs  wrong 
hy  robbery^  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty  :  for  nobody  can  be 
juitified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  merit,  and  bur  own 
coarfe  clothes  are  l>kc  to  become  us  better  than  thofc  of  another 
inan^s,  though  never  fo  rich.  But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truths  were  fu 
.teg^garly,  that  I  myfelf  was  aihamcd  to  wear  them.**  This  ex- 
iraZt  Oiews  Cowley  to  have  been  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he 
IS  in  ver£e  v  and  Addifon  has  obfcrved,  that  of  all  authors,  none 
ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according  to  Locke's  true  de&- 
^lition  of  it,  as  Cowley  :  of  which  he  gives  fome  examples  fioa 
jiis  poem  called  the  Iwiftrefs* 

COWTER  (William),  M.  A.  was  bom  at  Penh  In  1564, 
]and  educated  in  the  univerHty  of  £dmbargh»  where  he  took 
)iis  degrees,  and  afterwards  became  a  profeflor  of  philofophy. 
In  IC96  he  was  ordakicd  minifler  of  Perth,  bis  nativjc  place» 
ana  became  a  violent  ftjckler  for  the  pre(by terians  when  king- 
James  attempted  to  eftabliih  epifcopacy  in  iicotland.  How* 
ever,  from  motives  whicl>  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  he  ac- 
cepted of  thebiihopris  of  .Galloway  1614,  and  died  161 7,  in  the 
•i^d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  refpeds  a  irery  greait 
dlvincj  as  apjvears  from  his  works,  which  have  been  printed  i|i 
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one  volume  folio ;  but  at  prcfcnt  they  arc  little  cftccmcd.  His 
body  lies  interred  under  a  plain  marble  ftane  in  the  Grey« 
friars  church-yard  in  Edinburgh. 

COWPER  (William),  D.  D.  was  the  youngeft  fon  of 
carl  Cowper,  and  grandron  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  Cow- 
per,  who  refigned  tne  feals  in  1719.  He  was  born  in  London 
^^  ^7'3>  sind  educated  in  Trinity  college  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  and  entered  early  in  life  into  orders.  He 
obtained  feveral  livings  in*  the  church,  and  was  at  laft  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  which  he  held  till  his  death  1772^ 
aged  59.  He  was  celebrated  for  bis  knowledge  in  geometry^ 
on  which  he  wrote  a  learned  treatife  dedicated  to  the  royal 
fociety.  His  eight  fermons  and  advice  to  a  lady  are  both  very 
much  efteemed. 

COWPER  (Wiluam),  M.  D.^and  F.  S.  A.  praftifed  phy- 
fie  many  years  at  Cheftcr  with  great  reputation.  He  publifhed 
(without  his  name)  t.  A  Summary  ot  the  Life  of  St.  Wer- 
Durgh,  with  a  hiflorical  account  of  the  images  [z]  upon  her 
ftrine  (now  the  cpifcopal  throne),  in  the  choir  of  Cheftcr. 
CoI!c6Ved  from  antient  chronicles,  and  old  writers.  By  a  citizen 
of  •  heftcr.  Publiflied  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity-fchool, 
Chcfter.  1749,  4to  j  and  by  this  effay  in  antiquarianifm,  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  ftolen  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr  Stone  [a J, 
raifed  a  great  olitcry  againft  hftnfclf.  He  was  alfo  author  of 
^  II  I'enferofo :  an  evening's  contemplation  in  St.  John's  church* 
yard,  Chefter.  A  rhapfody,  written  more  than  twentv  yeara 
ago;  and  now  (firft)  publiuied,  illuftrated  with  notes  hillorical 
and  explanatory;  London,  1767/*  4to  (addrefled,  under  thd 
name  of  M.  Meanwdl,  to-  the  rev.  John  Allen,  M.  A.  fenior 
fellbw  of  Trinity  college,  Canibridee,  and  rcftor  of  Torpoley 
in  Chefhire) ;  in  which  he  takes  a  view  of  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
markable places  around  it,  diftinguiftied  by  memorable  perfon- 
ages  and  events.  He  died  0&'  20,  1767,  while'  he  was  prei 
paring  a  memorial  of  his, native  city.  He  had  alfo  made' 
^olleSlons  for  the  county,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  hig  . 
brother,  an  attorney  near  Chefter,  but  confift  of  little  more 
than  tranfcripts  from  printed  books  and  minute  modern  tranf- 
aftions,  interweaving,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  county  and  city, 
a  great  mafs  of  other' general  hiftory. 

COX  (Richard), ;in  englxfh  biihop,  was  born  about  1500,  of 
mean  parentage,  atWhaddon  in  Buckingham  (hire.  He  wasedu« 
catedat  Eton-fchool,  and  thence  eledled  to  King's  college,  where 

fz]  Reprefenring  her  hmWft  Arc.  in  Ace.  ivlatite  to  the  city  aad  citheAral» 

MHVibfr  7etjiiftUieartpainid.  which  were  prefcnteA  b/  hit  Too  toth« 

[a]    WiUiam  ScoMi  minor-oinofi  of  cathedral  libnu/,  aai  aUtrwtiAi  kot  i» 

Ihc  church  of  Chefter,  wh<»  drew  up  iwo  Vt,  Qowtr, 
c«iri«ui  ^ttart»  volttAM  wf  chaiih  miBs. 
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ht  obtained  a  fellowihip  in  i§  19.  He  y»t$  invited  b7  cardma) 
tVolfef  to  Osiford  to  fill  up  his  new  foundation;  and  we  cannot 
glv&  a  gprcacer  proof  that  he  was  diftinguiflied  hy  his  parts  ami 
S:amifig;  lor  of  fnch  the  cardinal  took  care  to  fotm  hts  fociety« 
J»ut  iiiMf^  Ihefe  c^tialities^  attended  with  a  rqnarkable  ptetjc, 
fiioutd  have  piticnred  hi|n  the  eileem  of  the  umverftty  ^  jethf 
uvouring  foitie  oiLxSthcfs  opinions^  «nd  fpeaking  bis  mind  too 
Ircely  of  ^  corrsqpdoos  of  popery,  he  fell  under  their  difplea^ 
fure,  was  deprived  of  his  prefennentf  and  thrown  ioeo  pitfon* 
when  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  kft  Oaford  ^  .jfbnae  time 
after  wat  dbofcn  mailer  of  £too-fchool>  which  flomiflied  wc^ 
yaarl(ably  under  him ;  and^by  the  imexeft  of  abp.  CranmcTj^ob^ 
taincd  Teveral  dignities  in  die  chuxchi  via*  the  archdeaconry  of 
Ely,  a  prebend  of  the  fame  church,  and  o£  Liacohi>  and  the 
dcanry  of  Chrift^church* 

He  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward^  and,  on  that  prince's 
acc<;SKon  to  the  thronci  became  a  great  favourite  at  c^urt.  Ho 
w^  made  a  privy*c6imfcIlor,  and  the  kiiu;'s  almoner;  and,  fov 
the  angmcatation  of  the  king's  aims,  had  a  grant  made  him  o£ 
afi  goods  and  diattels  of  felons.  He  was  ele£led  chancellor  ofi 
'  UA  nnWerCty  of  Oxford  in  1547  -,  the  next  year  inftalled  canoi^ 
4f  Windfbri  and  the  year  following  dean  of  Wcftmtnfter.  About 
diis  time  be  was  appointed  one  oT the  commifBonera  ip  vifit  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford :  and  is  accufed  by  bxnc  of  abufing  hisau« 
thority  bj  deftroj^ti^g  many  books,  out  df  his  ^eal  againft  pppet y# 
^ut  ^  univerlities  are  cett^nly  obliged  to  bim;  for  both  in  tfai^ 
;ind  the  preceding  reign,  when  an  a£k  pa&d  for  giving  all  chan-^ 
tries,  €io8eges,  &c.  to  the  king,  the  colleges  in  teth  univerfiiies^ 
vere  excepted  out  of  it,  thronglb  his  powerful  intcrceffioa. 
'  After  Mary's  acceiBoo/be  was  dripped  of  his  preferments  and 
committed  to  die  AlarOialfea :  but  his  confinement  was  not  long  ^ 
2^  as  feen  a»  he  was  rekafed,  forefeeing  the  inqiending  ft^rmM 
lie  r^folved  to  take  fan£luary  in  fbme  other  country*  He  went 
^ril  tp  Strafbur^,  where  he  was  told  that  the  englifla  cxUea  at 

Sraiicfort  had  laid  afidc  the  engjlifli  liturgy,  and  fet  up  a  form  q£ 
reir  own^  framed  after  the  french  and  ^ncva^  mpdels..  The  in- 
novation gafve  him  great  concern ;  and  m  order  to  oppofe  it,  he. 
went  to  Francfort^  and  after  Ibme  bickerings  with  me  pnritaiv 
minilters  there,  by  the  interppCtion  of  the  magiftracy  he  had  the 
latis£si£i  bn  to  fee  the  common-  praver  book  fetded  in.  that  congsc^ 
gattom  Here  too  he  formed  akii)d  of  univerfity^  and  appoimedia, 
^ek  and  a  hebrew  led^urer^  a  divinity  profeiTor,  and  a  trea&irer. 
for  the  contributions  remitted  from  England.  Having  thus  ac-» 
cpmpliflbed  his  defipm,  he  retimed  to  Straiburgl^  in  order  to 
converfe  with  his  fncnd  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  had  known  in«-« 
timately  at  Oxford,  and  whofe  learning  and  moderation  he  higMyr, 
efteemed*  When  the  bloody  fccne  in  £pgl»nd  WA^dgfod^rthf^ 
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ifeath  oF  Mary,  he  returned,  and  wis  one  of  tKofe  £vtnes  wh6  ' 
wctt  appointed  to  rcvifc  the  liturgy :  he  was,  indeed,  the  chief 
cfaampioii  on  the  proteftant  fide,  in  the  difputation  held  at  WeflT'- 
mniler  between  £^ht  papills  and  an  equal  number  of  the  tt^ 
formed  clergy. 

He  preached  ahen  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  lent;  and  in  hit 
fermon  al  the  opemng  of  her  firft  parliament,  difplayed  his  elc^ 
quence  in  a  powerful  and  affe£ling  manner,  to  per/uade  them  to 
fcanifli  all  popifli  innovations  and  corruptions,  and  t)o  reftore  reH- 
gion  to  its  primitive  purity.  His  abilities  in  the  puh>ic,  and  his 
Txsi  for  the  enriiih  liturgy,  were  f6on  rewarded  by  the  bifhoprie 
of  Ely ;  over  wulch  Cct  he  preftdcd  above  2t  years,  and  was  one 
cf  the  chief  piHars  and  omament«  of  tht  church.  He  did  not  ift- 
ideed  retain  any  great  degree  of  the  royal  favour;  for  even  before 
his  confecration  he  petitioned  the  queen  againft  the  aft  for  ali- 
enating anil  exchanging  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  blAiop^, 
tcprcfenting  the  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences  that  would  fol- 
low, and  urging  the.unlawfulniefs  of  the  praftice  by  ma^y  argu- 
ments both  from  rcafon  and  fcripture. .  He  like  wife  oppofed  with 
great  zeal  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights  in>  her  chapel ; 
4nd  was  a  fhcnuous  advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy^ 
againft  whkli  Oie  had  contrafted  a  ftrange  averfion*  He  was  a 
^reat  patron  to  learned  men,  and  amongft  others  to  Dr.  Whit* 
gift,  aifterwatds  labp^  of  Catiterbury.  He  was  one  of  thofe  conv- 
miffionedm  compile  a  body  of  ecdeiiaftical  laws,  which  wa^  done 
in  a  famous  book,  intituled,  *'  Reformat  ie^um  ecclefiafti- 
carum ;"  and  he  did  his  utmoft  to  have  it  eftablifhed  by  audio- 
rity  of  parliament.  But  this  defign  was  over-ruled,  becaufe,  ab 
-  Bttmet  alleges,  it  was  thought  more  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre'- 
rogative,  and  Ae  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep  tnbfe 
poims  undetermined.  He  is  blanred  by  fome  for  giving  up  (e- 
veral  manors  and  other  eilates  belonging  to  his  fee ;  but  thofe' 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  faiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  in»» 
fatiaUe  mpacioufnefs  of  the  courtiers,  will  perhaps  tiiirik  difi* 
terentiy  of  him ;  and  allow  him  to  merit  fome  degree  of  praif^ 
for  his  firmnefs  in  retaining  what  he  did,  and  for  refilling  thi: 
'ftrongeft  follicitations,  and  moft  violent  attacks. 

Sir  Qiriftopher  Hatton,  and  other  court  favourites,  endea- 
voured to  lay  their  griping  hands  on  Ely-houfe,  and  fevcral  W^ 
and  manors  belonging  to  him ;  and  were  backed  by  the  de^otSp 
cpmmands  df  the  queen,  who  expcfted  from  her  bifiiops'an  lm« 
plicit  obedience,  and  would  often  threaten  to'imfrock  them  if 
they  made  any  diiliculties.  Their  malice,  Which  w^s  only  prc^ 
vokcd*  by  their  avi^rice,  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  vex- 
ation }  and,  wearied  out,  he  at  laft  obtained  leave  to  refign'  hft 
bifiiopric,  upon  the  moderate  conditions  of  being  allowed  out  elf 
it  4»  annual  peufipn  of  790L  Forms  of  refigimtion  vrereapQuaOjr 
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drawn  up  $  but  the  court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  cfaarafier 
that  would  accept  the  fee  on  their  bafe  and  ignominious  tern>«. 
He  therefore  enjoyed  it  till  his  deaths  which  happened  in  158  j^ 
in  his  8/d  year. 

It  muit  be  remembered  of  this  bifhop,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
brought  a  wife  10  live  in  a  college  :  and  that  he  procured  a  new 
body  of  ftatutes  for  St  John's  college  in  Carnbriilge,  of  which  he 
was  vifitor  as  bifhop  of  Ely.  He  was  author  of  fevcfal  things^ 
which  have  been  publiihed  chiefly  fiiice  his  deceafc,  viz.  1.  ^a 
oration  at  the  beginning  of  the  difputaclon  of  » h,  freiliam  and 
others  with  Peter  Martyr.  2.  An  oration  at  the  conciufion  of 
the  fame.  Thefe  in  latin  were  printed  in  1549^  4to ;  and  after* 
wards  among  Peter  Martyr's  works.  3.  He  had  a  great  hand  la 
compiling  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Kngland :  and  when  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  bible  was  made  in  the  rcij^i  of  Elizabeth^ 
now  commonly  known  by  tlie  namp  of  the  Bimops'  Bible,  the 
four  gofpels,  the  z&s  of  the  apoftlesj  and  the  epiille  to  the 
Romans,  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  4.  He  wrote  re- 
foluttons  of  fome  queftions  concerning  the  facrament^  ^  anfwers 
to  the  queries  concerning  fome  abufes  of  the  mafs;  and  had  fome 
hand  in  the  declaration  concerniug  the  fuiijiions  and  divine  in* 
ftitution  of  the  bifliops  and  priefis :  all  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  addenda  to  Burnet's  hiilory  of  the  reformation.  5.  iieveral 
letters  and  fmall  pieces  of  his  have  been  publi&ed  by  Strype>  ii^ 
his  Annals  of  the  reformation.  He  alfo  had  a  hand  in  Lilly's 
grammar. 

COX  ( fir  Richard},  hart,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  au- 
thor of  a  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  was  fon  to  Richard  Cox,  efq. 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horlci  and  was  born  at  Bandon,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  on  the  acth  of  March  1650.  He  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  become  an  orphan  before  he  was  full  three  years  pf 
age;  and  was  then  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  father,  V^altet 
Bird,  efq  of  Cloghnakilry.  But  his  grandfather  alfo  dying  whea 
he  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  wa^  then  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  uncle,  John  Bird,  efq  who  placed  him  at  an  or* 
dinary  latin  fchool  at  Qoghnakilty,  where  be  foon  difcovered  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  learning.  In  1668)  having  attained  the  age 
of  18  years,  he  began  to  praAife  as  an' attorney  in  feveral  manor 
courts  where  his  uncle  was  fenefchal,  and  continued  it  three 
▼ears,  and  was  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  ib/iy  with  a  view  o^ 
^ing  called  to  the  bar.  Here  he  was  fo  much  diilinguiOied  for 
his  great  afiiduity  and  confequent  improvement,  that  in  the  fum- 
iner  of  1673  he  was  made  one  of  the  furveyoij  at  fir  Robert 
Shaftoe's  reading.  He  foon  after  married  a  lady  who  had  a  right 
to  a  confiderable  fortunes  but,  being  difappointed  in  obtaining 
it,  he  took  a  f^rm  near  Cloghnakihv,  to  which  he  retired  for 
(even  years,  '^ing  it  length  roufcd  from  his  lethargy  by  a  great 
"•'  '    -  '  "  increafc 
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^ncTcafe  of  his  family,  he  was,'  by  the  infercft  of  (ir  Robert  South- 
well, eiefted  recorder  of  Kinfale  in  the  jcar  i<58o.     He  now 
remove«i  to  Cork;  whcr«  he  praftifed  in  the  law  with  great 
fuccefs.     But,  forefeeiag  the  ftorm  that  was  going  to  fall  on  the 
proteltants,  he  quitted  Ws  practice,  and  his  eitate,  which  at  that 
time  amounted  to  300  1.  per  ann.  and  teniwed  with  his  wife 
and  five  children  to  England)  and  fettled  at  Brifiol.  -  Ai  thisplace 
he  obtained  fufficienc  praftice  to  i'upport  his  fanMijr  genteeliyi 
rndependeiuly  of  his  iriih  •edatc ;  and  at  his  ieifure  hotirs  com- 
piled the  Hittory  of  Ireland;  the  firft  part  of  which  he  pCibliflied 
ibon  after  the  revolution,  \n  1689,  under  the  title  of  Hiberniit 
Anglicana ;  or  tlie  hiilory  of  Ireland,  from  the  eoni^ueft  thereof 
by  the  Englifti  to  the  prefent  time.     When  the  prince  of  Orange 
arrived  in  London,  Mr.  Cox  quitted  Briftol,  and  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  where  he  was  made  under  fecretary  of  itate*     Hav- 
ing given  great  fatisfadtion  to  the  king  in  tl>e  dilcharge  of  this 
office,  Mr.  Cox  was  immediately  after  the  ftirrender  of  Water- 
ford  made  recorder  of  that  city.     On  the  15th  of  Septembef  ' 
1690  he  was  appointed  fccond  juftice  of  the  court  <rf  cpmmoit  i 
pleas.     In  April  1691  Mr.  }u(iice  Cox  was  made  governor  of  I 
the  cottiTty  and  city  of  Cork.     His  fituation  now,  as  a  jtidge  and  I 
a  military  governor,  was  fomcwhat  fingular ;  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  government,  whatever  ob*  I 
jc^ions  may  be  made  to  hiscondu£k  on  the  principles  of  juftice 
and  humanity.     Daring  the  time  of  Mr,  Cox^s  government^ 
which  continued  till  the  redudion  of  Limerick,  though  he  ha4 
a  frontier  of  60  miles  to  defend,  and  20  places  to  garrifon,  be- 
fides  Cork  and  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  yet  he  did  not  lofe  a  (ingle  I 
inch  of  ground.    On  the  5  th  of  November  169a  Mn- juftice  Cox 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood;  ip  July  1693  ^^^  nominated 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in  October  1706  wa&  created  H 
baronet.  On  the  death  of  queen  Ai:ne,  and  the  acceffion  of  king  ' 
C^iorge  I.  fir  Richard  Cox,  with  the  other  principal  iriih  judges^                          I 
was  removed  frona*his  office,  and  alfo  from  the  privy  councik                          ' 
He  then  retired  to  his  feat  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  hoped                          j 
to  have  ended  his  days  in  peace ;  but  his  tranquillity  wae  di{^                          I 
turbed  by  fcveral  attacks  whict  were  made  againft  him  in  thi   ^               '      i 
trifli  parliament.    Howevet ,  though  feveral  leverc  votes  wcrft  I 
pafled  againft  hira,  they  were  tiot  followed  by  any  farther  prol 
ceedings.     He  now  divided  his  time  between  ftt^dy;  making  im* 
provementson  his  eftate,  and  afts  of  beneficence.    But  In  April 
f  733,  he  was  feiaed  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  ended  in  a  palfyi 
under  wbifch  he  languifljed  till  the  3d  of  May  that'  ydlr,  when  hi      . 
expired  without  pain,  at  the  age  of  S3  years  oxie  iMnth  and  1 
few  days,                                                                                      .^  -s 

COX  (Leonard).    He  was  the  Second  fcn  of  Laurence  Cox^ 
tiq.  agenttenvin  of  confidcrable  property  in  Wsdes^' and'b^rii 
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in  Monmouth  about  the  latter  etid  of  the  rdgn  offtattj  Til. 
He  received  his  education  in  Camlyridge,  and  afterwards  be* 
came  a  famous  fchoolmafter  at  Readmg  in  Berkihire.  He  wa« 
there  in  much  efteem  when  John  Frith  the  martyr  was  taken 
up  a&  a  vagabond  and  put  in  the  ftocks ;  but  was  treated  br 
Cox  with  great  kindoefs  and  every  mark  of  refpeA.  He  af- 
terwards travelled  through  France,  Germanyi  Poland  and 
]^ungary,  where  he  taught  the  learned  languages,  and  became 
more  fiunous  than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  died  1549  «t 
Oterlton  in  bis  native  country,  where  he  had  fpent  his  advan- 
ced years.  He  wrote  ieveral  learned  pieces  in  greek  and  latin, 
particularly  a  commentary  on  LiUy's  grammar. 

COXETER  rrHOMAS),  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warton  as  a 
faithful  and  induftrtous  colle^lor  in  our  old  englifli  literature, 
and  therefore  juftly  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work  He  was 
bora  of  an  antient  and  refpedable  family  at  Lechdale  in  Glou* 
cefterihiit,  Sept.  1689^  and  entered  a  commoner  of  1  rinitf 
college,  Oxford,  in  1705.  From  Oxford,  where  he  wore  a 
Cfviiiai^s  gown,  he  came  to  London,  with  a  view  of  purfuing 
the  civil  law  |  but,  loGng  his  friend  and  pf  tron  fir  John  Cook» 
luiight,  who  was  dean  of  the  arches  and  vicar-generat,  and  who 
fied  in  17101  he  abandoned  civil  law  and  every  other  pr<^ef« 
fion.  Continuing  in  London  without  any  fettled  purfuit,  he 
became  acquainted  with  bookfellers  and  authors.  He  amaflTed 
materials  for  a  biography  of  our  poets.  He  affifted  Mr.  Amea 
in  the  Hiitory  of  britifh  typo^phy.  He  had  a  trurious  col- 
IcAion  of  dd  plays.  He  pomted  out  to  Theobald  many  of 
the  black -letter  books,  which  chat  critic  ufed  in  his  edition  of 
Shakfpeare.  He  compiled  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  indexes  to 
Hudfon*s  edition  of  Jofephus  in  1720.  in  1739  he  puUi(hed 
n  uew  edition  of  Baily's  life  of  brfliop  Fiflier,  firit  printed  in 
1655.  In  1744  he  circulated  propofaU  for  priming  the  dra^ 
n>atic  works  of  Thomas  May,  efq.  a  conten»porary  with  Ben 
1<>h((>n,  and,  upon  bis  deceafe,  a  competitor  for  the  bays.^ 
With  notes,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings.''  <<  The 
editOTf*  fays  he,  *'  intending  to  revive  the  beft  of  our  old  plays 
fiSthfuUy  collated  with  all  the  editions,  that  could  be  found  in 
9  fiareh  of  above  30  years,  happened  to  communicate  hVi 
Icheme  to  one  who  now  invades  it.  To  vindicate  which,  he  is 
yefoked  to  puUifii  this  deferving  author,  tliough  out  of  the  or-n 
dcr  of  bis  defign.  And,  as  a  late  fpurious  edition  of  Gorboduc 
is  fuficieni  to  Ibew  what  miftakes  and  confufiMi  may  be  ex- 
fcded  Irom  the  medley  now  advertifing  in  tea  vohimes,  n  cor-* 
ftCk  edition  wiU  be  added  of  that  excellent  tragedy  |  with 
other  poetical  works  of  the  renowned  SackviUe,  his  life,  unci 
I  gtoflary«  Thefe  are  ^ffcied  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  care 
lb%^  at  -ncctSiirTf  «ui  1^  cp&ftaaftiy  be  ufed,  v»  the  ir^ival  ot^ 
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foeh  dd  wrkeiv  «b  Ae  editor  fliall  be  encouraged  to  reftore 
to  the  public  m  their  genuine  purity.''  Such  are  the  terms  of 
the  propo&k :  and  they  (heW|  that,  though  this  defign  did  not 
Ukt^tmBtf  Coxeter  was  the  firft  who  formed  the  ftheme^ 
miopted  by  Dodfley,  of  publtfliing  a  colle6lion  of  our  antient 
phys.  Stckvtlk's  Gorboduc»  here  referred  to,  is  the  edition 
(SOoduAed  by  Mr.  Spence  in  1736.  In  1747  he  was  appoint- 
Ikl  (ecfetary  to  a  fociety  for  ihe  encoixtagement  of  an  eflay  to* 
wards  a  complete  engii(b  hiftory  ;  under  che  aufpices  of  which 

Jppeared  the  firft  volume  of  Carte's  hiftory  of  £np;Und.    He 
led  of  a  fever  on  eafter-day,  April  19,  i747>  in  his  59th 
year. 

COYER  (L'ABBe)i  born  at  Baumeles-Nones  in  Eranche** 
Comte,  died  at  Paris  July  18,  1782,  in  au  advanced  age,  was 
for  (bme  time  a  jefuic.  Having  quitted  that  focietyi  he  re-' 
paired  to  the  capital  about  i75i»  and  fought  9  livelihood  by  his 
pen.  He  began  his  career  by  certain  fugitive  pieces,  whereof 
fomcy  as  the  "  Difcovery  of  tne  phiioibpher's  ftone,"  in  imita'* 
tion  of  Swift,  ;and  the  ^'  Miraculous  year,"  had  the  moft  fnc« 
cefs.  Thefe  trifles  were  colleded  under  the  very  fuitable  title  of 
^*  Bagatelles  morales."  Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  coUedion 
are  written  with  eafe,  delicacy  and  fprightlineis  i  but  irony  be* 
ing  the  favourite  fiffure  with  chc  author,  the  ftyie^of  it  is  too 
monotonous  and  the  wittidfms  fometimes  too  far  fetched. 
There  was  vifible  in  the  writings  of  the  abbe  Coyer,  as  well  as 
in  his  converfation,  a  perpetual  efibrt  at  being  agreeable  (  the 
moft  efiedlttal  method  of  not  becoming  (b,  or  of  not  beine  fo 
'for  any  oontinuity.  Befides  fome  temporary  pieces^the  abb6 
Coyer  aUb  wrote,  1. 1  he  hiftory  of  John  Sobieflci,  3  vols.  lamo^ 
1761  :  a  very  interefting  work.  a.  Travels  in  Italy  and  Hoi* 
land,  I775t  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  abbe  Coyer  ran  over  thefe 
countries,  not  fo  much  in  the  charaAer  of  a  deep  obferver,  as 
of  a  Hght  Ffenchman,  who  takes  a  fuperficial  glance,  and  then 
liaftiiy  fists  down  fome  remarks  analogous  to  the  fluAuation  of 
his  mind,  of  his  inclinations  and  his  charader.  The  book  is 
far  inferior  both  to  the  oUenrations  of  M«  Grolley  and  the  tia« 
yels  of  M.  de  la  Londe.  3.  New  obfervattons  on  England, 
I779»  tamo,  which  is  little  elfe  than  an  abridgment  of  Grof- 
M%  Londoik  A  colleAion  in  2  vols,  lamo*  has  been  made 
of  the  Bagatettes  morales,  the  Noblefle  comniec9ante,  Chinki* 
and  another  work  intituled  *<  On  preaching,'*  in  which  the 
lutther  attempts  to  prove  die  inutility  of  preaching  to  the 
OorveAion  and  improvement  o£  mankind. 

COYPEL  (Charles  Antoinb),  the  fourth  celebrated  paun« 
ttr  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Pans  in  1694,  and  died  there  in 
t7S^f  io  thte  flSth  year  of  his  age.  The  fiunily  of  tiie  Coy« 
fik  had  kmg  been  fampns  fot  paoducing  pai^ms«    Noel  Coy- 
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pel,  the  grandfather,  was  direftorof  the  atadetny'at  Roracf 
Antoine  Coypcl,  the  father,  w'as  prmciptil  painter  to  the  king 
smd  the  ^duke  of  Orleans,  and  at  the  fame  time  furvcyorof 
painting  and  fculptinre ;  and  Noel  Nicholas  Coypcl,  the  uncfe,' 
profeffor  of  that  academy..  Antoine  Coy  pel  was  adn^itted  into 
the  academy  of  painting  in  his  twentieth  year,  where  he  had 
already  executed  feveral  pictures  of  great  merit;  his  fon^  to 
whom  he  left  his  name,  his  talents,  his  knowledge  and  virtues,* 
enjoyed  the  fame  good  fortune  in  his  2 1  (t  year :  he  was  firft 
painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1747  to  the  king* 
'1  hough  his  perfoiiai  qualities  and  endowtnents  had  already 
made  him  a  ^welcome  gucft  with  the  princes  and  great  men  df 
the  court,  yet  this  lall  appointment  increafed  his  reputation; 
and  the  firil  ufe  he  made  of  his  confequence^  was  to  indoce 
M.  de  Tourathem,  who  had  fortitude  of  mind  fuffieient  for 
fu'ch  a  facrilice,  to  decline  the  title  of  a  protedor  of  the  aca- 
demy^  which  hitherto  had  always  been  contie£ted  with  the 
oi&ce  of  fapertntendant  of  the  buildings,  in  order  that  the  aca*> 
demy  of  painting,  like  ail  the  reCb,  might  be  tinder  the  imme* 
dbate  prote&ion  of  the  king,  i^e  alfo  ereAed  a  pteparatory 
fehool,  at  Parisj  for  the  young  pupils,  who  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  ftudied  hiftory,  and  exercifed  themfelves  under  able 
madera^  To  htm'  Itkewile  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  exhi« 
iHtion  of  the  pidures  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery;  pity  it  is 
that  bis  project  was  not  executed  in  all  its  extent.  Like  all 
men  of  genius,  he  had  his  eiiviers  and  rivals  s  but  his  rivals  were 
his  friends,  his  modefty  drew  them  to  hiin,  and  he  never  te- 
fufed  them  his  efteem.  His  place  as  fir  11  painter  to  the  king 
brought  him  to  court,  and  made  him  more  intimatdy  acquaim* 
etl  witii  the  queen  and  the  dauphin.  '1  he  queen  often' gave 
him  work  to  do,  which  chiefly  confifted  in  pickares  of  the  fainri 
and  other  obje£ks  of  miflaken  devotion.  On  her  return  from 
Metz,  finding  over  her  chimney  a  pifture  reprefenting  France 
in  the  attitude  of  returning  thanks  to  heaven- for  the  deliverance 
of  the  king,  (he  was  fo  moved)  that  (he  exclaimed)  ^  No  one 
but  my  friend  Coypel  is  capable  of  fuch  a  piece  of  gaHantry  T 
and  in  h€t  it  was  his  dorng>  The  dauphin  had  frequently  pri- 
vate converfations  with  him.  He  himfelf  executed  die  draw- 
ing for  the  lad  work  of  Coypei,.  the  fukan  in  hw  feragKi^ 
His  table  was  always  Are  wed  with  the  manufcripcs  of  this  anift> 
which  he  intended  to  pubiifli  at  his  own  cxfcnee.  The  death 
of  the  author  prevented  his  defign,  and  on  hetnng  of  the 
event,  the  prince  faid  publicly  aa«fapper:  **  1  havein  ot^jcar 
Joft  three  of  my  friends  !" 

•  Coypel  feems  to  have  exerted  himfelf  more  for  others  thflu 
for  himfelf;  he  was  a.  good  mafter^  a  good  relation^  a  poA 
friend^  and  never  proyed  fsdfe  to  Ms  profeffions^    Hio-^^ 
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dUbiherited  Kioi  in  favour  of  his  fifter  hj  a  fecolid  marriage 
«nd  the  fon  did  the  fame  in  regatd  to  his  brother,  by  depriving 
him  of  all  benefit  from  the  inheritance  of  Bidault      Coypei 
was  author  of  fcyeral  theatrical  performances,  the  rehearfals 
whereof  were  attended  by  crowds  of  people^  not  for  the  fake 
of  feeding  his  vanity  with  an  artificial  applauije,  but  from  friend- 
ly participation,  and  the  convi£kion  of  their  intrinfic  merit. 
Mod  of  them  were  perforitied  at  t^e  private  theatre  of  mad«i  ne 
Marchand,  and  in  the  Mazarine  college,  for  which  they  were 
exprefsly  compofed.     The  well-known  Don  Quixote  is  by  him. 
But  not  alone  plays  came  from  the  pen  of  CoypeL;  we  have 
feveral  differtations  of  his  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  academi- 
cal lc£bures,  which  latter  are  in  print.    He  even  wrote  the  life 
of  his  father,  which  excels  no  lefs  by  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  criticifes  his  father,  than  by  the  modefty  with  which 
he  fpeaks  of  hiinfelf.     His  acquaintance  was  very  much  fought 
after.    One  proof  of  this  is  in  the  prodigious  heaps*  of  letters 
that  were  found  after  his  death.     He  was  particularly  the  (z*- 
vourice  of  a  fmall  coterie,  where  talents,  knowledge  and  good 
humour  were  cberiflied,  unmixed  v^  ith  jealoufy,  pride,  and  li- 
centioufnefs.    In  the  number  of  its  members  were  Meffl  Coy^ 
luSf  Helvetius,  Mirabeau,  Mariveaux,   Madi^^  Quinaut,   Ma- 
dame Marchand,  and  feveral  more.    They  met  alternately  at 
the  apartments  of  each  other,  and  fat  down  to  a  fupper  wfaicby 
by  a  law  of  the  fociety,  buft  not  cod  more  than  fifteen  livres^ 
Coypei  was  reniarkable  for  his  liberal  fpirit.    He  caufed  a  boufc 
that  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  to  be  rebuilt  at 
his  own  expence  on  a  far  more  convenient  and  handfome  plan, 
without  the  iropoveri(hed  owner's  ever  knowing  to  whom  he 
was  inJebted  for  the  bounty.    He  annually  laid  by  2ooo  livres 
of  his  revenue  for  works  ot  charity,  and  requefted  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  employ  the  expence  of  the  coach  which  that  prince 
kept  for  him  in  alms  to  the  poor.    The  duke  of  Orleans  had 
an  uncommon  value  for  him.    The  duke  could  not  bear  a 
warm  room,  but,  when  Coypei  came  to  him,  he  always  ordered 
a  roufing  fire  to  be  made  up,  ^*  for,  faid  he,  he  is  chilly  i^ 
This  fam<^  prince  compofed  a  poem,  (hewed  it  to  the  artill,  and 
aiked  hiip,  whether  he  (hould  have  it  printed  ?     Coypei  was  ho* 
ncil  enough  to  fay,  **  No ;"  and  the  duke  tore  it,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

A  Gmilar  anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  and 
Antoine  Coypei  the  father,  deferves  to  be  related  here  by 
way  of  conclufion.  The  regent  knew  that  Coypei  on  account 
of  fome  difguds^  was  intending  to  accept  of  an  invitadon  to 
£ngl;^nd. ,  He  therefore  drove  to  his  lodgings  one  morning,  in 
p  ^aicre,  quite  alone,  without  any  attendants,  and  had  him  call«- 
ed,  d^wn :  **  Come  into  the  carriage/'  faid  he  to  th^  «itift, 
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>«rho  was  quite  difconcerted  at  this  ytfit ;  *'let  us  go  and  take  t 
iJrivc  together :  you  arc  chagrined — I  want  to  trj  whether  1  can- 
not put  you  in  a  good  humour/'  We  may  eahly  imagine  that 
this  jaunt  made  Coypel  at  once  forget  both  England  and  his 
chagrin. 

COYSEVOX  (Anthony),  an  ingenious  frcnch  fcuIptor» 
horn  at  Lyons,  in  1640;  died  chancellor  and  regent  of  the 
academy  ot  painting  and  foulpture  in  1720.  Ver&iilcs  boafts 
his  bcfl'  works.  We  have  befides,  the  figure  of  that  great  mi- 
niiler,  M.  Colbert,  on  his  tomb,  in  the  church  of  S.  Euilachius  $ 
the  two  groups  of  Renown,  and  Mercury,  in  the  Thuilletiesj  and 
the  player  on  the  flute,  in  the  fame  garden.  The  Neptune 
and  Amphytritc,  at  Marly,  with  many  ?cry  fine  buds,  are  the 
chief  works  of  this  artift,  who  was  endowed  with  a  moft  fruitful 
imagination,  and  an  admirable  execution. 

COTTIER  <J AM Es),  phffician  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and 
memorable  for  nothing  particularly,  but  the  dexterity  he  (hew- 
ed in  managiog  this  monarch.  Louis  had  no  principle  to  lay 
hold  of,  except  an  intenfc  fear  of  dying ;  which  moft  gontan^ 
tiUe  cowardice  Coytier  taking  the  advantage  of,  and  often 
threatening  his  matter  with  a  fpccdy  diflblution,  obtained  from 
time  t^  time  great  and  innumerable  favours.  Louis  however 
once  recovered  ftrength  of  mind  enough  to  be  afliamed  of  hts 
^vreaknefe ;  and,  feeKng  a  momentary  refentment  for  what  he 
Shttr  thought  the  infoTence  of  his  pnyfician,  ordered  him  to 
be  privately  difpatched.  Coytier,  apprized  of  this  by  the  offi- 
cer, who  was  his  intimate  friend,  replied,  ^  that  the  only  con-r 
cern  he  felt  about  himfelf  was,  not  that  he  muft  die^  but  tha^ 
,  the  king  could  not  furvire  bim  zhavt  four  days  ^  and  that  he 
(the  faid  Cojrtier)  knew  this  by  a  particular  fcicnce  (meaning 
aftrology,  wnich  then  prevailed),  and  only  mentioned  it  to  him 
in  confidence  as  an  intimate  friend^^  Louis,  informed  of  this* 
•was  /rightenod  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be  at 
large  as  ufua!«— The  famous  prince  of  Conde  ufed  to  fay, 
^  that  no  man  was  an  hero  to  his  own  valet  de  chambre ;" 
and,  were  all  heroes  like  Louis,  who  can  wonder? 

CRAB  (RoGEtt),  the  engliOi  hermit,  was  bom  in  Backing* 
hamftire  towards  the  be^nning  of  the  xvith  century.  1  m 
^nthafiafm  of  his  difpofitton  led  him  to  forfake  hts  rafinefs^ 
which  was  a  hatter,  and  in  which  he  had  acquired  fome  pro- 
perty,  to  become  himfelf  the  leader  of  a  ie£l.  He  had  read 
the  fcriptures  through  the  optics  of  fanaticifm,  which  fervcd 
but  to  increafe  his  gloom,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  tefolutton 
of  retiring  from  the  world.  Filled  with  this  refolution  he 
fold  6ff  his  {hop,  goods,  and  ettate,  ^nd  diftributed  the  money 
among  the  poor :  retiring  to  Ickman,  near  Uxbridge,  whefe 
wichr  ht$  own  )ianda  |ie  tiuH^  him  i  h^t^  and  gaver  gfty  fliillin^s 
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^  year  lor  z  rood  of  ground.  In  this  fq}Uude  he  lived  with  4 
fcrcnity  of  thought,  health  of  body,  and  amazing  frugalityy 
equal  to  the  ancient  afceticft.  He  was  viuted  by  people  of  all 
denominations ;  even  divines  confulted  him  as  a  feer^  and  the 
ladies  reforted  to  him  as  an  infpired  fortune-teller.  Amodk 
other  predidbions  he  is  faid  to  have  foretold  the  reftorattoni  and 
that  the  houfe  of  Naflau  (hould  have  dominion  in  thi»  CK>iimry* 
which  was  fulfilled  in  the  perfon  of  William  the  third. 

CRABB  (Hab4JC£uk)|  who  (to  adopt  his  own  mqdeft  l«tt» 
guage)  '*  conduced  the  devotions^  of  sm  independenft.coiigie*' 
gation  of  chriftians.  The  life  and  chara£ler  of  Mr.  Crabb,  thoagh 
unmarked  by  any  of  thofe  ftriking  incidents  or  imprefliTe  pecu«» 
liaricies  which  excite  the  attention  of  ordinary  oofervers»  wer^ 
neverthelefs  thofe  on  which  the  philofopber  and  philantbct>plft 
loTe  to  dwell  They  exhibited  a  model  of  eiemplary  con^Uift 
during  a  period  of  45  years»  fpent  in  the  exercife  of  aioral  and 
religious  duties.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  late  Mr* 
Denny  Crabby  of  Watxisfield^  in  Suffolk^  and  imVibed  his  car* 
lieft  principles  from  the  late  rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  well  knowit 
to  the  learned  world  by  his  **  obfervations  on  the  manni^rs  and 
Cttftoms  of  the  Eaft;'*  He  received  his  academiqal  education 
at  Daventry  under  Dr.  Aihworth  ^  and  firft  officiated  as  a  mi* 
nxfter  at  Stowmarketi  in  Suffolk.  He  thence  removed  to  Ci't> 
vencefter^  in  Glouccfterfliire ;  and  afterwards  united  with  his  bro* 
tber-in-Iaw,  die  rev.  Mr.  Fenner,  at  the  Devizest  Wilt9>  in  dia 
edncstioa  of  youth.  Whilft  he  was  thuS:  honourably  tnd  ufe* 
fuUy  empbyed,  his  antient  preceptor  Mr.  Harmer  d|ed,  atMi  he 
wttn  gbdnefs  accepted  an  invitation  to  fucceed  hin»  in  the  nd^ 
niftry.  He  had  ever  wiibed  to  fpend  the  latter  portion  of  hi» 
life  ih  his  native  village^  that  he  might  pour  forth  die  abun- 
dance of  his  acquirements  in'  the  fpot  whence  he  drew. the  firft 
principles  of  his  faith.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  fpU 
rit  of  chriflianlty  reds  not  always  with  its  profeflbrs.  He  bad 
been  educated  in  the  ftn£t  principles  of  Calvin,  from  which  he 
could  riot  but  coniiderably  deviate  ;  for  his  inteliefl.  was  ftrong» 
his  judgment  cool,  and  his  mind  free  from  early  impreffioiis. 
Altnpugh  he  avoided  every  fpecies  of  controverfy,  and  was  af* 
fiduous  in  the  pra£tical  duties  of  the.miniflry,  his  inc;ipability 
of  joining  in  the  jargon  of  myftery  was,  in  the  opinion  of  foma 
of  nis  hearers,  an  unpardonable  crime.  The  purity  of  his  mo« 
rals,,  the  fuavity  of  his  xvanners,  the  benevolence  of  his  feelkigs^ 
and  the  rc£Htude  of  his  principles,  were  as  a  grain  in  the  ba« 
lance,  when  oppofcd  to  the  Shibboleth  of  the  fc€t  which  he 
could  not  pronounce.  The  diflcnters  of  the  prefent  day  are 
well  known  to  affeft  great  liberality  of  fentiment,  aiid  a  love 
of  religious  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  the  church  of  England : 
yet}  at  the  iultigation  of  a  few  iudi\idual&  of  his  congre^atioi^ 
a  he 
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he  wa»  compelled  to  abandon  the  fcene  of  his  former  Tiappinefiy 
and  the  fpot  in  which  his  future  w^lfarre  fecmed  to  centre      He  i 

met  with  an  afylum  at  Royilon^  where  his  extraordinary  merit 
was  juftly  appreciated.  Here  he  experienced  the  fatisFaftxon 
of  aflbciating  with  kindred  minds :  but  it  was  ever  his  lot  to 
have  the  cup  of  happinefs  daOied  from  his  lips  before  he  had 
mcM  laded  it.  He  had  remained  there  but  two  years,  when  he 
loft  his  wife.  Her  death  affedled  him  feverely  \  which,  with 
the  (Tghtof  a  numerous  and  young  family,  for  whom  there  appear- 
ed no  means  of  fupport  except  the  precarious  fubfiftence  which 
his  profeiTion  furniff^ed  him  5  and  the  cruel  wound  fo  recently 
infilled  upon  him  by  his  difmiflion  from  W^ttisfieid^  confpired 
to  deftroy  his  conftitution.  His  regret  for  the  p?ft  and  appre- 
henfions  tor  the  future  brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  and,  about 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Crabb,  hurried  him  to  an  un- 
timely tomb*  His  charatter  has  been  already  in  part  delineat- 
ed. His  domeftic  misfortunes  created  a  penfive  habit,  but  he 
was  occafionally  lively  and  jocofe.  He  wjs  neither  a  political 
nor  ft  polemical  preacher  \  and,  though  he  was  proud  of  his 
cffice  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  ht  was  deiirous  to 
avoid  the  epithet  of  prieft.     He  left  a  great  number  of  femions  t^ 

in  raanufcript :  fome  volunres  whereof  have  been  fince  pub-  I 

liihed.    He  died  at  Royfton,  December  2e,  1795.  I 

•  CRADOCK  (Samuel),  reftor  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somer- 
fccihire,  was  elder  brother  to  Dr.  Zachary  Cradocfc,  preacher 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  provoft  'of  Eton  college.  He  was  cjeflcd 
for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  kept  a  private  Academy  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  very  good  inofienfive-man  % 
for  every  one  fpoke  well  of  him,  when  it  was  ufual  for  men  of 
all  religions  to  fpeak  ill  of  each  other.  His  "  hiftory  of  the 
old  and  new  teftament/'  his  "  apoftolical  hiftory,**  and  his 
*'  harmony  of  the  four  evangelifts,"  arc  his  principal  works. 
The  laft  was  revifed  by  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  preferred  it 
from  the  flames  in  the  fire  of  London.  Died  0€t.  7>  1706^ 
aged  86.  ' 

CRADDOCK  (LtncE),  an  ingenious  painter  of  the  inferior 
clafs  of  beings,  ferved  his  apprenticcftiip  to  a  houfe-painter  in 
London,  where,  without  inftructtons,  and  with  few  opportunities 
of  ftudying  nature,  in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  his  talents 
led  him  to  reprefcnt,  he  rofe  to  great  fame,  and,  if  not  a  great 
mafter,  he  certainly  was  an  imitator  of  diftindion.  Vertue  re- 
cords that  Craddock*s  pidures  rofe  quickly  after  his  death  to  three 
or  four  limes  the  price  that  he  received  for  them  while  living. 
He  M'orked  by  the  day,  and  generally  for  dealers  who  retailed 
his  works,  fcorning  to  be  employed  by  men  of  birth  or  fortune, 
who  confined  his  fancy  and  reftrained  his  fireedom.  His  birds 
f  re  highly  colouredi  and  were  much  fo«ght  as  ornaments  ovr- 
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doOra  and  dbimncf-pieces.  He  died  in  17171  and  lies  buried  it 
St.  Mary's,  White  chapel.  » 

.  CRAIG  (NiCHoi^s)  CragiuSf  bom  about  the  year  1541,91 
Kipen,  M'as  regent  of  the  fchool  of  Copenliagen  in  1576. 
He  married  two  years  after  this^  and  then  fct  oiit  on  hiis  txavels 
over  £urope.  On  his  return,  he  found  at  his  houfe  two  chil* 
dren  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Thefe  he  got  rid  of,  together 
with  their  mother,  by  diifolving  his  marriage  ^  and  then,  for- 
getting this  difafter,  he  married  again*  His  turn  for  bufiaefs 
procured  him  the  management  of  feveval  important^  negotia* 
ttons,  which  he  terminated  much  to  the  fatisfa£kion  of  tht 
king  of  Denmark*  He  died,  in  1602,  ^at  the  age  of  6j  ,  leaving 
a  latin  work  in  high  repute,  on  tjbe  republic  of  the  liacedemo- 
nians,  firil  printed  in  1592,  and  then  at  Leyden  in  1670,  Sto. 
and  the  aiinals  of .  Denmark,  .  in '  6  books,  from  the  dea:th  of 
Frederic  1.  to  the  year  1550.  They  are  better  for  confalting 
than  for  readiiig.  1  bey  were^  reprinted  at  Copenhagen  in 
1737, foHo^  •     ..        .  ^  .    ., 

Cii AIG(SiR  Tmomas),  waa  hoai  at  Edinburgb  in  1^48,  ami 
ftodieil  the  civil  law,  in  the.  univerfuy.  of  .Paria»  While  very 
yo^ng,  he  was  called  to  tlie  bar  as  an  .advocate  in  the  court  dt 
feilion.  His  pradice  at  the  bar  was  gveat,  and.be  waS'  toeatod 
.with  every  mark  of  refpefl  by  his  countrymen*  Being  well 
fldiled  in  britiib  and  european  antiquities,  be  wrote  a  learned 
treattfe  on  the  feudal  law,  emituled,  Jus  feudale,  which  is  ftili 
in  very  great  eileem.  In  1535  be  wrote  a  treattfe  on  the  few 
vereignty  of  Scotland,  which  was  tranflated  into  very  bad  engp. 
li{b  by  one  Mr.  Jlidpatb,  1675.  In  j6o2  be  wcote  a  large 
tKcatife  in  folio  to*  prove  the  legality  of  James's  focceffion  to 
the  crown  of  £nglahd  on  t^  death  oi  queen  Elizabeth.  His 
book  on  the  feudal  law  is  efteemed  all  'Over  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  often  quoted  both  by  hiilorians  and 
lawyers.     He  died. at  Edinburgh  1608,  aged  60.  . 

CRAIG  Jamss  M.  a.),  was  bom  at  GiSbrd  in  £a(l  Lo«. 
jthian-  j682,  and  educated  in  the  univeriity  of  Edinburgh,  wher4 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Yefttr,  where 
he  continued  fome  years  till  he  was  removed  to  Haddington* 
During  the  time  he  was  minifter  at  Yettcr,  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  divine  poems,  which  have  gone  through  two  editions,  and 
are  much  eileemed.  In  1732  lie  was  tranflated  to  Edinburgb> 
and  was  much  followed  ^s  one  of  the  moil  popular  preachers 
in  that'  citv.  While  he  was  at  hdinburgh,  be  publifhed  thre* 
volumes  ot  fermons  in  odavo,  chiefly  on  the  principal  heads  of 
chriflianity }  but  they  are  now  become  fcarce.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  1744,  aged  62, 

CRAIG  (John J,  a  »Scotch  mathematician,  who  made  his 
name  famous  by  a  fmall  work  of  3b  pages  iii  410^  intituled, 
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<<  ThedlogxaB  chriftian«  principia  tnathematica;**  Ic«  was  priite* 
ed  at  London  in  1699^  and  reprinted  at  LetpGc  in  1755)  with 
a  preface  ttpon  the  life  and  works  of  Craig.  The  author  eal* 
Cttlates  the  torce  and  diminution  of  the  probabiKty  of  things. 
He  eftablifliest  as  his  fundamental  propofition^'that  whatever  we 
believe  upon  the  teftimony  of  men»  infpired  or  uiiiafpired,  ii 
nothing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceeds  to  fappofe^ 
diat  tms  probability  diminiihei  in  proportion  as  the  diftance  of 
time  from  this  teftimonv  increafes :  and,  by  means  of  algebra!.* 
cal  calculations,  he  finds  at  kngth»  that  the  probability  of  the 
chnftian  religion  will  laft  only  1454  years  from  die  date  of 
his  book  ;  but  will  be  nothing  afterwards,  unlefs  Jefaa  Chrift 
fliould  prevent  the  annihilation  of  it  by  his  fecond  coming,  as 
kc  prevented  the  annihilation  of  the  jewiih  religion  by  his 
firft  coming.  Some  hatre  feriouily  refuted  thefe  learned  re- 
veries. 

CRAIG  (William)^  ati  excellent  divine  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  was  the  ion  of  a  refpeflable  merchant  in  Glafgow* 
He  was-  bom  there  in  February  1709 1  and  in  the  feminaries  of 
education  in  that  city,  he  began  and  profecuted  his  ftudies. 
At  college  he  diiiinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  early  tafte  aad  un- 
conmion  proficiency  in  claffical  learning;  and  in  applying  to 
diis  fort  of  literature,  he  reoeived  great  affiftaiice  and  encou* 
r^^ment  from  his  kinfman  the  rev.  Mr.  Qerk,  minifter  of  the 
gc^pd  at  Neilfton  in  Renftewfliire.  That  deferving  yo«og 
man,  who  died  at  an  eariv  period  of  his  life,  and  before  hit 
worth  became  fufficiently  known^  was  one  of  the  firft  clergy*, 
men  in  the  weft  of.  Scotland,  who  began  to  ftudy  and  teach 
chriftiamty  in  a  manner  different  from  that  ufualiy  pra&ifed 
fince  the  reformation ;  and  who  tbought  the  intarefts  of  true 
religion  could  be  promoted  by  fuch  elegance  of  compofition 
and  knowledge  of  philofopbv  as  might  be  derived  ftom  an* 
tient  authors.  To  ftudies  of  this  fort  therefore  the  excellent 
perfon  who  is  the  fubje^l  of  this  memoir,  incited  by  his  own 
original  inclination,  and  afiifted  by  his  ingenious  friend,  ^vas 
very  early  attached.  The  moral  plulofophy  of  the  antients  en« 
gaged  bis  attention  in  a  particular  manner:  and  the  moral 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  his  favourite  authors.  By 
the  attentive  perufal  of  their  works,  and  of  the  moral  poets  of 
antiquity,  he  nad  committed  to  his  memory  a  great  number  of 
.  their  moft  ftriking  pafiages ;  and  ufed  to  apply  them  occafion* 
ally,  in  the  company  of  his  felcd  friends,  with  great  eafe» 
judgment,  and  ingenuity.  In  this  he  had  t^n  excellent  exam« 
pie  in  the  pradice  of  his  friend  and  inftru£kor  the  juftly  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hutchefon,  who  was  elected  to  the  profeiibrfhip  of 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  about  the  time 
that  Craig  had  nearly  finiihed  his  theological  and  philoibphical 
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bbiirfc.  With  tl^s  amiable^and  eminent  pHilofopher  lie  wa^ 
^arly  and  intimately  cpnxje&ed.  Cbmtnencing  preacher  id 
the  year  I734>  his  phtlol!bghical  motiitdr  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  i  and  with  al  frankhefs  whibh  (hewed 
the  opinibn  he  <:ntertaixled  of  the  can&our  and  abilities  of  his 
difciple,  he  bitered  fuch  retnarks  on  his  fermdni  as  he  thdught 
necefiary.  tie  particularly  admoniihed  him  againft  a  propeit* 
fity  to  which  young  clergymen  of  ability  sire  very  liable,  of 
indulging  themlelves  in  abfttufe  and  philofophjcal  difquifitiori« 
He  advifed,  becaiife  he  knew  he  was  able  to  follow  the  advic^» 
to  preach  to  and  from  the  heart.  He  did  fo.  Habitually 
pious,  ardently  devout,  and  deeply  intetefted  in  the  welfare  of 
thofe  who  liftened  to  his'tnfthtaion,  he  delivered  him&lf  with 
genuine  and  becoming  earneftnefs.  This  Was  the  fpirit  that 
dire£ked  his  manner*  Loud  exclamation,  outrSgeoils  aiAion^ 
violence  of  look  or  geiliire;  were  not  the  characters  of  his  de« 
livery.  It  was  folemn,  yet  animated;  eameft,  biit  CorrcSLi 
and  though  corre£t,  not  formal.  He  arretted  the  attention^ 
Without  alarming  the  imagination:  he  touched  the  heart,  with- 
out  roufing  the  paflions.  His  manner  was  elegaiit;  and  he 
pleafed :  he  fpoke  as  he  felt,  and  was  afiefting. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  preacher  of  fbch  eminence^ 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  thU  mode  df  preaching  was  rare, 
(hottld  remsun  unknown  or  Unnoticed.  He  fobn  itceived  a 
prefentation  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Cambufhethan,  to  be  mi- 
nifter  of  that  pariih;  and  fettled  there  in  the  year  1737. 
About  this  time  ^reat  oppofition  was  made  by  the  populace  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  Clydefdalej  to  th6  manner 
of  appointing  minifters  by  prefentations  from  lay-patrons.  On 
this  account  therefore,  and  perhaps  becaufe  his  fermons  incul- 
cated aftive  virtue  more  frequently  and  more  earneftly  than 
his  audience,  who  would  have  been  better  pleafed  with  obfcu^e 
and  myftical  theology,  thought  necefiary,  he  encbuntered  coii* 
fiderable  oppofition.  Zealous,  however,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  and  hoping,  in  the  confcious  ardour  of  his  endeavours, 
to  reconcile  his  parifhioners  to  that  fyftem  of  inftru£lion  which 
he  thought  heft  fuited  to  their  condition,  and  mod  coiififtent 
with  chnftianity,  he  refufed  a  prefentation  to  a  church  in  Air- 
fliire,  offered  him  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  ;  and  an^^ 
other  offered  him  by  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  earl  of  Kil- 
marnock. At  length  he  accepted  of  a  prefentation  to  a  church 
in  Glafgow,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  moft  of  his  rela- 
tions refided ;  where  he  could  have  opportunities  of  converf- 
!ng  with  his  literary  friends,  and  wher&  th^  field  for  doing 

Sood  was  thore  cxtenGve.    He  was  firft  appointed  minifter  of 
ae  Wyttd-chutch  in  that  city :  and,  after  the  building  of  St. 
i  Andrew's  church,  one  of  the  moft  elegant  places  of  public  wor- 
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fliip  m  Scotland,  he  was  removed  thither:    His  audience  was  df 
no  time  fo  numerous,  but  efpecially  during  the  l^fl  five-anci- 
twenty  years  of"  his  life,  as  thofe  who  valued  good  compoG- 
tion  and  liberality  of  fentiment  apprehended  that  he  defervcd. 
Inftead  of  the  abftrufe  tenets  of  fpeculative  theology,  and  the 
myfterious  doftrines  inculcated  by  many  popular  clergymen  in 
the   church  of  Scotland,  he  thought  his  flock  would  be  better 
edified   by  fuch  a  plain  expofition  of  their  duty,  as  was  laid 
down  in  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jefus ;  and  by  fuch  a  di* 
re£l,  but  judicious  application  to  themfelves,  as  in  their  fitu- 
ation  feemed  requifite.     But  this  mode  of  in(lru£l]on  has  never 
been   very   fafhionable.     Not   muclf  reliflied   in   Galilee  and 
Jerufalem,   when  pra£lifed  by  one  who  fpake  as  never  man 
ipake,  it  was  not  likely  to  become  more  popular  in  Clydefdale 
and  the   city  of  Glafgow,     But,  though  Craig  might  regret, 
what  feemed.  to  him  the  mifguided  or  miftaken  fentiments  of 
many  who  profefled  themfclves  chriftians ;   yet,  fiedfaft  in  hi* 
own  opinions,  founded  on  mature  refleftion,  and  unmoved  by 
the  undifcriminating  praife  or  blame  of  the  multitude,  he  ftill 
perfifled  in  the  delivery  of  fuch  doctrines  as  his  reafon  convin- 
ced him  were  moft  eflential  to  the  real  improvement  and  eternal 
welfare  of  his  hearers. — In  truth,  though  Craig's  early  atten-  • 
tion  to  good  compofition,  and  to  what  was  accounted  liberality 
of  opinion  in  religious  matters,  (hewed  a  turn  of  mind  a  good 
deal  different  from  the  fpirit  and  improvement  of  tlic  times, 
he  was  not  altogether  fmgular.     Clerk,  minifter  of  the  gofpcl 
at  Neilfton,  Paton  at  Renfrew,  Fleming  at  Kilmacolm,  War- 
ner at  Kilbarchen,  Dr.  Wilhart,  his  predeceflbr  in  the  Wynd- 
church,   and  Dr.  Leechman,  his  contemporaries  or  intimate 
friends,  were  eminent  promoters  of  true  learning,  correft  tafte, 
and  fuch  views  of  religion  as  feemed  to  them  more  agreeable 
to  the  original  form  of  chriftianity,  than  thofe  ufually  recom- 
mended by  many  popular  prefbyterian  preachers.     Craig  about 
this  time  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderfon,  a  confidera- 
ble   merchant  in  Glafgow.     She  lived  with  him  fixteen  years  ; 
and  by  her  he  had  feveral  children  5  two  of  whom,  namely 
William,  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  fcoctifli  bar ;  and  John,  a 
,  merchant  in  Glafgow,  furvived  their  father.     But  the  excellent 
underftanding  and  amiable  difpofitions  of  his  wife,  which  ren- 
dered his  married  ftate  happy,  contributed,  by  their  painful  rc- 
colle£kion,  to  embitter  the   fufferings  of   his  declining  age. 
She  died  in  the  year  1758:  and  tliough  he  afterwards  formed 
z  very  happy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Kennedy 
cfq.  of  Auchtifardel,   he  fcareely  ever  recovered  the  fhock  of 
his  firft  reparation.     Several  years  before  he  died,  his  ftrength 
and  health  gradually  declined  :  his  fpirits  were  overwhelmed 
wth  melancholy  :  he  feemed  to  have  loft  the  power  of  cxyoy- 
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H^  nappiners  r  ho  amufejlient  could  relieve  his  depr^iCons : 
le  lamented  that  he  wa^  become  ufelefs ;  and  that  he  felt»  | 

not  only  his  body»  but  the  faculties  of  his  foul  impaired.     His  j 

fuffcrings  were  heightened  by  many  additional  afflictions ;  par-  I 

ticularly  by  the  death  of  his  fon  Alexander,  a  very  agreeable 
young  mani  who  had  been  bred  a  merchant,  but  who  was 
ftrongly  inclined  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature :  and  foon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  fecond  wife,  whofe  affe£tionate  afiidu-  i 

ities  had  been  invariably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  folace 
and  fupport  his  infirmities.  In  this  ftate  of  feeblenefs  and  de.* 
je£lion,  notwithftanding  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  fur- 
viving  fons,  he  continued  to  languifli :  and,  at  length,  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  releafed  by  an  eafy  death.  j 

Great  fenGbility  feems  to  have  given  the  general  and  prevailing  j 

colour  to  his  charader.     It  rendered  his  piety  devout,  his  be-  j 

nevolence  tender,  aild  his  friend  (hip  afFedlionate.    In  the  cul- 
ture of  his  linderftanding  it  inclined  him  to  thofe  (tudies  that  i 
pleafe  by  their  beautiful  imagery,  or  touch  the  heart  with 
agreeable  feelings.    He  was  therefore  very  early  addided  to 
claflical  learning}  and  cheriflied  thofe  views  ot  religion  that 
reprefent  both  God  and  man  in  a  favourable  light*    Such  fen- 
timents  and  propenfities,  though  not  altogether  fingular  at  the 
time  that  he  commenced  his  ftudies^  ^efe  however  fo  rare 
among  ftudents  of  theology^  that^   fpeaking  figuratively,  we  j 
may  call  them  fingular.    But  (ingularicy  of  difpofition  or  opi- 
nion is  ufually  difliked  or  oppofedi  ,  The  man  of  fortitude 
and  flrong  nerves  encounters  the  oppofition ;  and  either  makes 
converts,  or,  by  a  bold  authoritative  tone,  though  he  fails  to 
conciliate  afie£tion,  impofes  refpeCt:^    But  the  man  of  extreme 
fenfibility,  yielding  to  nis  native  bias,  is  afraid  of  the  ilruggle^ 
declines  the  conteit ;  and,  excepting  in  the  retirements  of  con- 
fidential friendfhip,  not  only  appears,  but  really  becomes  fhy 
and  referved.     1  his  difpofition  is  nearly  allied  to  modefly, 
and  even  humblenefs  of  mind  }  yet  the  appearance  of  diftance 
it  fo  often  afTumes,  is  mifreprefented  by  tne  undifcerning  mul*^ 
titude ;  and,  by  a  violent  mifapplication  of.  terms,  is  mifcoa- 
ftrued  into  pride.      £fie£ts  almoft  of  an  oppofite  appearance 
are  produced  by  the  fame  principle,  yet  tend  in  their  final 
IfTue  to  confirm  this  miflaken  refervc.    The  man  of  fenfibility, 
tonfcious  of  powers,  exerts  them ;  and,  confcious  of  his  owil 
Candour,  experts  fuitable  returns.     He  is  difappointdd.    The 
obfervation  of  men  is  otherwife  engaged :  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  and  other  caufes  than  fuch  as  arife  from  perverfion  of 
mind,  carry  away  their  atteution  from  the  merit  that  claims 
and  deferves  their  notice.    Of  thefe  the  man  of  fhy  and  re^ 
tired  fenfibility  is  not  aware;  he  becomes  flill  more  cautious 
in  bis  intercourfe  with  mankind ;  more  fhy,  and  more  retired. 
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But  Craig;  under  the  facred  (hade,  and  in  the  retiftemetits  o^ 
intimate  and  confidential  friendfhip,  was  unreferved^  open,  an^ 
eVen  ardent.  The  fpirit  of  real  enjoyment,  with  which  in 
his  better  days  he  engaged  in  familiar  and  literary  converfation 
with  his  friends,  difpfayed  the  moft  interefting  view  of  his 
charader.  Converfations  on  the  merits  of  elegant  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  but,  above  all,  the  liberal  difcuflion 
of  moral  and  religious  topics,  were  the  joy  of  his  foul.  On 
thefe  occafions,  his  eyes,  naturally  animated,  fparkled  with  ad- 
ditional luftre ;  his  voice,  naturally  mufical,  became  delight- 
fully mellow )  his  features  brightened,  for  his  heart  glowed. 
Thefe  were  blefled  intervals,  anticipations  perhaps  of  what  he 
now  enjoys.  By  degrees,  diis  glowing  mood  became  tinged 
with  melancholy :  at  firft  it  was  amiable  and  interefting ;  but 
became  at  laft  diftrefsful.  The  fenfibility  which  gave  him 
fuch  moments  of  rapture,  had  not  perhaps  been  duly  managed  ; 
and  contributed  to  or  occafioned  his  (ufferings.  It  had  ren- 
dered him  averfe  to  indifcriminate  fociety,  and  thus  precluded 
him  from  many  innocent  means  of  relieving  the  hflitude,  or 
alleviating  the  weight  of  declining  age.  It  Quickened  his 
fenfe  of  misfortune,  and  rendered  lus  affli^lion  for  the  lofs  of 
friends  too  poignant.  It  overwhelmed  him  with  too  much 
forrow,  if  at  any  time  he  apprehended  that  the  affe^^ion  of 
thofe  in  whofe  love  he  trailed  had  fuffered  chance.  His 
fenfe  of  deity  was  ftrong  and  lively.  Even  though  the  dejec- 
tion and  the  defpondency  of  afflidion  might  at  times  have 
brought  a  gloomy  doud  between  him  and  the  radiance  of  hea- 
ven, the  cloud  was  tranfient:  his  religious  opinions,  founded 
not  merely  on  feeling  but  on  conviSion,  were  permanent : 
and  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life  he  often  lamented 
that  men  of  worth  and  integrity  were  not  pious;  and  though 
they  performed  many  charit2u>le  and  diGnterefled  actions  from 
very  laudable  motives,  yet  that  their  condu£l  did  not  feem 
to  be  founded  on  any  principles  of  religion.  It  might  be  friend- 
ihtp,  it  might  be  compalfion,  it  might  be  beneficence ;  but  it 
wanted  thofe  aids,  thofe  fupports  and  comforts,  which  alone 
could  arife  from  hope  and  truft  ia  God.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
fay  of  fuch  a  charaAer,  that  he  was  juft,  charitable  and  tem- 
perate. His  virtues  were  thofe  of  a  chriftian,  his  failings 
were  thofe  incident  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature ;  and  his 
fuffcrings  were  occafioned,  or  much  aggravated  by  Ixis  feelings. 
It  is  confident  with  his  own  opinions'to  fay,  that  if  there  be  a 
region  beyond  the  grave  into  wh|ch  human  weaknefs  can  have 
no  admiffion,  where  there  is  employment  for  every  excellent 
talent,  and  objedis  for  every  worthy  affe£tton,  he  is  fupremdy 
blefled. 
CRAKANTHORP  (Richard),  originated  from  a  gentle- 
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inan*sfaniilv  at  Strickland  in  Weftmoreland, was  bom  {n  the  xvich 
century^  aamitted  in  queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was 
.  afterwards  fellow.  He  was  tfteemed  a  celebrated  preacher» 
and  a  deep  controverfial  divine,  and  waS  particularly  admired 
by  the  j>uritanical  party^  When  king  James  U  fent  the  lord 
Evers  ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  Mr.  Crakanthorp  went  along 
with  bim  as  chaplain ;  and  upon  his  return,  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  bjihop  of  London,  and  prefented  to  ^  re^ory  near  Braintry  in 
Efiex.     He  had  the  reputation  of  a  general  fcholar,  and,be« 

"^  .  fides  his  being  a  great  mafter  in  univevfity*  learning,  he  was  a 

f^  conGderable  canoaift,  and  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  ecclefi* 

' y'  '^  aftical  antiquity,  and  fcholaftic  divinity.    He  died  in  1624,  at 

■  his  rcOiory  of  Black-Notley.    His  works  are:  i.  Juftinian  the 

emperor  defended  againft  cardinal  Baronius.    2»  IntroduEiio  in 

:  meuphvficamy  lib.  4.   3.  A  defence  of  Conftantine,  with  a  trea« 

\  life  of  the  pope's  temporal  monarchy.    4*  Defenfio  ecclefix  an« 

glicanse  contra  M.  Anton,  de  dominis  archiepifc,  Spalatenfis 
injurias  <  this  book  has  the  chara£ker  of  a  mott  cxzEt  piece  of 
controverfy.  5.  Vigilius  dormitans ;  or,  a  treatife  of  the  5th 
general  council  held  at  Coilftantinople^  ani).  553*  6.  I^o^^  Iip 
ori  quinique,  &c. 

CRAMER  (John  Frsoeric),  a  learned  profeflbr  at  Dui& 
bourg,  bore  the  title  of  counfellor  to  tlie  king  of  PruiEa,  and 
was  the  refident  of  this  prince  at  Aroftetdam.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  ia  17151  after  havinK  been  diftinguiflied  by  his  (kill  in 
civil  lawy  languages,  and  the  fcience  of  medals.    BeCdes  a 

^  latin  tranflation  of  Pufiendorf's  introduction  to  hiftory,  we 

have  a  work  of  his,  intituled,  **  Vindiciae  nominis  Germanici 

^'  contra  quofda  mobtre£iatores  Gallos:"  dire£led  chieflv  againft 

an  impertinent  queilion  of  the  jefuit  Bouhours,  Whether  a 
German  could  have  wit  ?  **  Si  un  AUemand.  pent  2tre  bel- 
cfprit  i"^ 

CRAMER  (Gabriel),  bom  at  Geneva  in  1694,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  John  PernouUi,  and  a  profeflbr  of  mathematics  from  the 
age  of  19.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  was  of  the  aca* 
demies  of  London,  Berlin,  Montpelier,  Lyons,  Bologna,  fie 
died,  in  1 7  51,  abiblutel^  worn  out  with  application,  at  the 

I  baths  of  Languedgc,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  recovery 

of  his  health^    Befides  an  excellent  work  or  two  of  his  own, 
he  made  a  moft  important  and  interefting  collection  of  the 
works  of  James  and  John  Bernoulli,  which  were  publiflied, 
1743,  under  his  infpe^ion  and  care,  in  6  vols.  4to. 
CRANE  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Plymouth,  and  was  edu« 

!  cated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  was  prefented 

to  the  living  of  Rumpefliam  in  Dorfetfhire,  by  Qliver  Crom- 
well. He  continued  in  this  living  till  1662^  when  he  was 
ejected  for  refufing  to  comply  with  the  a£k  of  uniformityj  and 
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^len  he  preached  privately  till  the  revolution^  when  he  becamf 
paftor  of  a  large  congregation.  He  died  in  17 14.  He  wag  tht 
author  of  a  trcatife  on  Divine  Providence. 

CRANM£R  (Thomas),  an  englilh  archbiihop,  and  memora*? 
ble  for  having  endured  martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of  proteftantifmi 
was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Nottingnam(hire,  and 
born  at  Afla£ion  in  that  county^  1489.  In  1503  he  was 
admitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow ;  diftinguiihing  himfelf  in  l!he  mean  time  by  uncommon 
abilities  and  application  to  lelters.  Soon  after  he  was  M.  A. 
he  marriedj  and  lofli  his  fellowlhip  ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  child- 
bed within  a  year,  he  was  again  admitted  into  it.  In  1523  he 
was  made  D.  L>«  The  mod  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  Henry  Vlllth  s  dir 
yorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.  For  having,  on  account  of  the 
plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham  abbey  in  Eilex,  where 
^  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox  the  king's  almoner,  an4 
{Stephen  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  accidentally  came  to  that  houfe. 
Here  the  jc onve^ation  turning  upon  the  kmg's  divorce,  which 
was  then  ^Imoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmer,  who  was  wel| 
known  to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  (peak  upon  that  points 
delivered  it  as  his  ppinion,  f*  That  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  this  queftion,  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife 
or  no?  difcuf&d  and  decided  by  the  divines  upon  the  authority  of 
God's  word,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  pope  :  that  there  was  but  one  truth  in 
it,  which^  die  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being 
handljrd  by  learned  men  j  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the 
univcrfities  herp  in  England^  as  at  Rome,  or  dfewhere."  Thi^ 
opinion  being  communicated  by  Fox  to  the  king,  his  majefty 
approved  of  it  much ;  faying,  that  ^<  the  man  had  the  fow  by  the 
right  ear."  Cranmer,  upon  this,  w^  fent  for  to  court,  made 
the  king's  chaplain,  plajcedin  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne.ear} 
of  Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the  fub* 
jt6k  of  the  divorce.  He  did  fo ;  and  (hewed,  by  the  teftimoniea 
of  the  fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  and  antient  writers,  that 
the  bi(hoppf  Rome  had  npt  authority  jfuQcient  to  difpenfe  witli 
the  word  of  God :  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the  reforma- 
tion, which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in  151 7,  had 
ialfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of  n^n  at  lead,  here  iq 
England.  '  When  he  had  finiihed  his  book,  he  went  to  Cam* 
bridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and  brought  many  over  to  hia 
opinion.  '  Aboi^t  this  time  he  was  prefented  to  a  living,  and  made 
archdeapon  of  Taunton. 

In  1530  he  yris  (ient,  with  fome  others,  into  France,  Italy^ 
and  Germany,  to  dtfcufs  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage.  Ai 
ko^e  he  got  his  book  prefented  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  dif^ 
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»utc  openly  againft  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage ;  but  no- 
body  chofe  to  engage  him.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope 
Gonllituted  him  his  penitentiary  throughout  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales ',  not  fo  much,  we  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and 
refpeft  to  him,  as  to  quiet  and  appeafc  that  reforming^  fpirit, 
which  he  had  already  difcovered.  In  Germany  he  was  fole  am- 
baflador  upon  the  forementioned  affair :  and,  during  his  refi- 
dence  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upon  the 
death  of  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  Augull  1532, 
Cranmer  was  nominated  his  fuccedbr ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept 
of  that  dignity,  unlcfs  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
king  without  the  pope's  intervention.  He  was  confecrated  in 
March  1533  ;  at  which  time  he  made  an  unufual  proteflation, 
which  the  curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's 
Memorials,  &c.  His  defign  by  this  expedient  was  to  preferve 
to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  doing  nis  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and  his 
country,  in  fpite  of  the  pope's  interpoGtions ;  and  diis  made 
him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed  to  bar  him 
from  it.  May  23,  1533,  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of  di- 
vorce between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine ;  and  likewife 
married  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyne  the  28th  :  though  lord  Her- 
bert fays,  in  his  hi  (lory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Cranmer  did  not 
marry  him,  but  only  was  prefent  while  another  did  it.  The 
pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  his  fentence 
againft  queen  (Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  holinefs  to  a  ge- 
neral council  i  and  ever  after  difputed  againft  the  pope^s  fupre- 
macy. 

He  now  began  to  afl:  vigoroufly  in  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion ',  and,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  it,  procured  the  Bible  to  be 
tranflated  into  englifh,  and  to  be  difperfed*  Next  he  forwarded 
the  drfTolution  of  the  monafteries ;  and,  in  1535,  performed  a 
provi;icial  vifitation,  for  the  fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fu- 

})remacy,  which  he  did  in  many  places  by  preaching.  In  his 
ermons  he  (hewed,  i .  That  the  bilhop  of  Rome  was  not  God's 
vicar  upon  earth,  as  he  w^s  taken  to  be  *,  and  declared  by  what 
arts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.  2.  That  the  holinefs  that 
fee  fo  much  boafted  of,  and  by  which  name  the  popes  affe£ted 
to  be  ftyled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  }  and  that  there  wa$i  i^a 
fuch  holinefs  at  Rome  ;  whence  he  took  occaiion  to  launch  out 
into  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.  3.  He  inveighed  againft 
the  bifliop  of  Rome's  laws,  which,  ne  faid,  were  mifcalled 
"  divtna  leges^  znd /acri  canones.  In  1536  he  divorced  king  Henry 
from  Anne  Boleyne.  In  1537  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  and  en- 
deavoured to  abolifli  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  holidays. 
In  1539  he  and  fome  bifliops  fell  under  the  king's  dfTpleafurCj^^ 
becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  parliament,  that  the  monaf- 
teries (hould  be  fuppreiled  for  the  king's  fole  ufe.     Cranmer  had 
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proje£%ed  that  out  of  the  rerenues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  idleo^ftj 
A  provifion  fliould  \k  inade  in  every  cathedral,  for  readers  of 
^ivinity,  and  of  gree)c  and  hebrew,  and  a  great  number  pf 
ftudents,  iR^hom  the  |)i(hop  might  ^ranfplafit  out  pf  this  nurfery 
into  all  die  parts  of  his  diocefe  }  but  this  defign  mifcarricd.  Hq 
alfo  ilrenupiifly  oppofed  the  ad  for  the  fix  ar^cles,  in  the  houfe 
jof  lords,  fpeajcing  three  days  againft  it ;  and,  upon'the'pafling  of 
that  ftatute,  fent  awny  bis  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  the  comnnifrioners  for  infpe^iing  into  matters  of  religion, 
aind  for  explaining  forpe  pf  its  main  do^rines ;  and  the  book^ 
intituled,  **  ^  fieceflary  erudition  of  2^  chri{U^p  man>''  wa$  the 
refttlt  of  their  commiffipn. 

After  }ord  Cromwell's  death,  in  whofe  b^I^alf  he  bad  written 
to  the  king,  he  retire4^  s^nd  lived  in  great  privacy,  not  meddling 
at  all  in  ftate  affairs.  In  1541  he  gave  orders,  purfiiant  to  th^ 
king's  diredlions,  for  taking  awav  fuperftitious  fiirines ;  and  the 
year  following  procured  me  ^&  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  the.  aboliihmept  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated 
the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  Ip  1543  his  enemies  preferred  ac- 
cufations  againft  him,  for  oppofing  die  fix  articles,  find  other 
parts  of  popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  preachmg  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the  al<» 
far  i  and  alfp  ip  the  privy-council,  where  the  fubftanc^  of  his 
^ccufation  ivas,  <^  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fo  infedecf 
the  whole  realm  ^ith  their  unfavoury  do£brine,  that  three  parts 
of  the  land  were  become  abominable  heretics }  that  it  miglit 
prove  4fingcrous  (o  %ht  king,  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commo* 
tions  apd  uproars  as  were  fprung  up  in  Germany :  and  these- 
^or^  ihey  defired,  that  the  archbiuiop  might  be  fent  to  the 
Tower,  till  he  could  be  examined.**'  All  thcfe  were  fuppofed  to 
be  contriyapces  of  Gardiner,  and  wpuld  fiave  been  fufficient  for 
)iis  ruin,  if  the  king  ha^  not  proteQed  him. 

Upon  Hepry*s  deceafe,  he  was  pne  of  the  reg^p^  pf  ^he  king- 
domj  and  brie  pf  the  executors  pf  his  will;  and  Febl  20,  X546» 
crowned  Edwaird  VL  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather  i  as  he 
had  been'alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth. '  Sppn  after  he  caufed  the 
iiomiUe^  to  be  comppfed,  compofing  fome  of  them  himfellF;  and 
laboured  earneftly  m  promoting  the  reforpation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  procured  the  repear of  the  fix  articles;  the  eftablilb- 
ment  of  the  communion  in  bot|i  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  the 
facramept;  the  fevifal  and  amendment  oiF  the  othei*  offices  of 
the  churph;  frequent  preaching;  a  royal  vifitatiop  to  infpedl 
into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the  clergy;  and  yifited  his 
own  cliocefc  himfcjf  fpi"'  the' fame  purpofe.  In  1549  he  was 
jone  of  the  f opiipj^EpncVs  for  examining  biftiop  Bonner,  with  a 
power  to  impirifon  or  deprive  him  of  his  bifhopric.  The  fame 
i^air  he  ordained  fcveral  priefts  and  deacons,  according  tp  the 
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|iew  foim  of  ordination  in  the  common-prayer  book;  which 
through  his  care  was  now  finifhed,  and  fettled  by  a£t  of  par* 
liament.  A  rcYiew  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  year ;  and  in  1552  it  was  printed  again  with  amend- 
ments and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  parliament.  In  1553 
he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  Jane  Gray» 
and  would  no  way  be  concerned  in  that  affair ;  nor  would  he 
join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious  projefts :  howeverj  upon  the 
'^eath  of  Edward  VI  •  he  appeared  for  her. 

But  now^  after  the  acceUion  of  queen  Mary,  his  troubles  came 
(on  "apace.    He  was  firft  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council, 
and  brine  an  inventory  of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  Aug.  27, 
when'  be  was  commanded  to  iceep  his  houfe^  and  be  forth- 
h,  (cominj^r  jiept.  ^3,  he  was  again  fummoned  before  the  council^ 

r  aiid  ordered  tp  be  at  the  Star-chamber  the  next  day  i  when  he 

J  was  committed  tp  the  Tower,  partly  for  fetting  his  hand  to  the 

iniirument  of  lady  Jane's  fucceffion,  and  partly  for  the  public 
pfiei  he  had  ni^de  a  little  before,  of  luftifying  openly  the  reli- 
jgious  proceeding^  of  the  late  king.  Not,  3,  he  was  attainted, 
'and  fo^nd  guil^  of  High  uesdbn,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his 
'fee  were  fequeftered )  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeated  appli- 
(Cation,  lie  was  'pardbne4  the  treafon,  and  it  was  refolved  he 
ihould  be  prpceeaed  aj^ainflE  for  herefy.  April  1554,  he,  Ridley, 
and  Latimeir,  were  jremoved  to  Oxford,  in  order  for  a  public 
difputation  with  the  papiffs,  which 'was  accordingly  held  upon 
the  18th}  and  two  days  after, 'they  were  brought  before  the 
^ommiflionefsi  arid  aflcedj  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to 
popery  ?  which  they  unammoiifly  ^efuiing,  were  condemned  as 
neretics*  Some  of  Uranmer's  friends  oetitioned  the  queen  in  his 
)>ebalf  s  putting  her  in  mind,  how  be  had  once  preferved  her  in 
her  father-8  life-time.  For  the  Jcing, '  it  fcems,  was  refolved  to 
fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  Her  fuffcr  as  a  fubjeft,  be- 
caufe  (he  would  i^ot  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  in  renouncing  the 
pope's  authority  and  religion ;  but  was  prevented  by  Cranmer*s 
interceflion.  This  however  had  no  c(kGt  upon  the  queen,  who 
was  determined  to  give  him  up :  and  a  new  commii&on  was 
fent  fron^  Rome  for  his  trial  and  conviftion.  Accordingly, 
Sept.  12,  i555>  he  appeared  before  the  commifiipners  at  St. 
Itf ary's  chiirch  in  Oxtord,  where  he  wa^  accufed  of  blafphemy, 
perjury,  incontincncv,  and  herefy':  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 
for  his  writings  agamft  popery ;  of  perjury,  fpr  breaking  his 
path  to  the  pope  \  and  of  in6ontinency,  oi>  account  of  his  being 
married.  At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  80 
(days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon ;  but  no  care  being  taken  to  fend 
liim,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence^  degraded  and  de- 
prived. 

^  Hitherto  he  had  manifeftcd  much  courage  and  wifdom  in  his 

fufFcrings, 
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fufferings,  but  at  laft  human  frailty  made  him  commit  what 
has  been  deemed  a  moil  capital  error }  for,  from  various  roo>- 
tives,  that  efpecially  of  faving  his  life,  he  was  artfully  drawn  ia 
by  the  papifts  to  fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounce^  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery. 
But  neither  did  this  work  at  all  upon  Mary,  who  was  ftill  re- 
folved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames ;  and  who  foon  after  fent 
for  Dr.  Cole,  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inftruftions  to  pre- 
pare a  fermon  for  that  mournful  occafion.     Feb.  24,  a  writ  was 
figned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and  on  March  21,  which 
was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and 
placed  on  a  kind  of  (lage  over-againft  the  pulpit.     While  Cole 
was  haranguing,  Cranmer  exprefied  great  inward  confufion; 
often  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pour- 
ing out  floods  of  tears.     At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had 
promifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent  man- 
ner.    Then  he  exhorted  tlie  people  prefent,  not  to  fet  their 
minds  upon  the  world ;  to  obev  the  queen  j  to  love  each  .other  ; 
and  to  be  charitable.     After  which  he  made  a  confefllon  of  his 
faith,  beginning  with  the  Creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe 
words,  "  And  1  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by  our 
faviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles  and  prophets,  in  tLe  old  and 
new  Teftament.     And  now,  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing 
that  fo  much  troubleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I 
ever  did  or  faid  in  my  whole  life ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad 
a  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce  as 
things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I 
thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  fave 
my  life  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,,  all  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I 
have  written  and  figned  with  my  hand  fmce  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.     And  for  as  much 
as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
ihall  firft  be  punifhed :  for,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  (hall  be 
firft  burned.    As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him,  as  Chrift's  enemy 
and  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  dodirine ;  and  as  for  the  facra- 
ment,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  biihop 
of  Winchefter."    Thunder-ftruck  as  it  were  with  this  unex- 
pe£led  declaration,  the  enraged  popifh  crowd  admoni(hed  him 
not  to  difTemble  :  **  Ah,"  replied  he  with  tears,  "  fince  I  have 
lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood,  and  a  lover  of 
fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  difTembled.'*   Upon 
which,  tliey  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and 
hurried. him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  over  againft  Baliol 
college ;  where  he  put  off  I^is  .clothes  with  hafte,  and  ftanding 
in  his  (hirt,  and  witnout  (hoes,  w^^  faftcned  with  a  chain  to  the 
^ake.    Some  preOing  him  tq  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he 
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tfifwered,  (hewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and 
therefore  it  fliall  nrft  fufFer  punifliment."  Fire  being  applied  to 
himy  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  ic 
there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with  it,  till 
it  was  confumed  5  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  **  This  hand  hath 
offended  ;**  and  often  repeating,  "  This  unworthy  right  hand  P' 
At  bft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon  expired,  never  ftirring  or 
crying  out  all  the  while  \  only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven^  ' 
and  repeating  more  than  once,  **  Lord  Jefus,  receive  my  fpirit  !'^ 
He  died  in  his  67th  year. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honed  man ;  a  lover  of  truths 
and  an  enemy  of  falfehood  and  fupepftition.  He  was  gentle  and 
moderate  in  his  temper  ^  and  though  heartily  zealous  in  the 
jcaufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of  thofe 
who  moil  Arenuoufly  oppofed  it.  Thus,  in  1534,  he  endeavoured 
to  fave  the  lives  of  biihop  Filher  and  fir  1  homas  Moore ;  and 
afterwards,  when  Tonftall  biihop  of  Durham  came  into  trouble^ 
and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  attainting  him^ 
Cranmer  fpoke  freely,  nay,  protefted  a^inft  it.  He  was  a 
jgreat  patron  of  learning  and  the  univerCties,  and  extended  hi» 
care  alfo  to  thofe  protedaat  foreigners  who  fled  to  England 
from  the  troubles  in  Germany ;  fuch  as  Bucer,  made  profeflor 
pf  divinity,  and  Fagius,  profeflbr  of  the  hebrew  tongue,  at 
Cambridge ;  Peter  Sfartyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  f 
John  a  Lafco,  Ochinus,  Tremellius,  &c.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man  himfelf,  and  author  of  feveral  works,  printed  and  un* 
printed  [b]. 

[b]  His  printed  works  are,  T.  An  ac*  anfwere^,  and  Cranmer  went  through 

count  of  Mr.  Pole's  book,  concerning  king  three  parts  of  a  reply,  but  did  not  live  to 

^enry  the  VIlItK's  marriage.    2.  Let-  fioiihit:  however,  it  was  publiftied. '  14. 

ters  to  divers  perfons  {  to  king  Henry  the  Preface  to  the  englifh  tranflation  of  thf 

Vlllthi  Secretary  Cromwell,  fir  Wjlliam  bible.      1$.    A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of 

.Cecil,  and  to  foreign  divines.     3.  Three  lords,  concerning  a  geneial  council.     i6. 

difcourfeV  upon  his  review  of  the  king's  Letter  to  Henry  VIII.  in  juilification  of 

JKok,  intituled,  The  erudition  of  a  chrif-  Anne  Boieyne,  May  3,  1535.      17.  The 

tian  man:     4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  reafons  that  led  him  to  oppofe  the  fix  ar- 

5.  The  biihop 's  boolc,  in  which  he  had  a  '  tides.     18.  Refolution  of  fome  queftiona 

j>art.     6.  Arifwers  to  the  fifteen  articles  concerning  the  facrament      19.   Injunc* 

of  the  rebels  in  I>eyonfl»ire  in  1549.     7*  <iona  given  at  his  vifitation^  widiin  the 

The  examination  of  moft  points  of  reli.  diocefe  of  Hereford,     so.  A  coUedion  of 

gion.  8.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  paifages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  (hew  the 

mafs  into  a  communion.     9.  Some  of  the  neceffiiy  of  reforming  it.  21.  Some  querie« 

homilies.     10.  A  caiechifin,  intituled,  A  in  order  to  the  correAing  of  feveral  abufes. 

i(horc  in(lru<flion  to  chriftian  religion,  for  i%.  Concerning  a  further   reformation, 

the  fingular  profit  of  children  and  young  and  againft  facrilege.     23.   Anfwers   to 

peopk.      II.  Againft  unwritten  verities,  fome  queries  concerning  confinnation.  %^ 

12.   A  defence  of  ihe  true  and  catholic  Some  confideraiions  otfered  to  king  Ed* 

dodrine  of  the  faorament  of  the  body  and  ward  VI.   to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a 

hlood  ot' our  faviour  Chrift,  &d.  'l.^.  An  further  reformatton^    ^5.  Anfwertothe 

anfwerto,  Gardiner  biihop  of  Wiucheilcr,  privy.council.     a6.  Man ifefto  againft  the 

who  wrote  againft  the  defence,  Sec.  Xood.  fnafs. 

9551,  reprinted  1580.     It  was  tranfiatcd  Thofe  worka  of  Cranmer,  which  ftiU 

'  lt»  latio  by  fir  John  Cheke.     Cardiocr  rcsiaia  in  MS.  are,  i.  Two  large  vo- 

liuncff 
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CRASHAW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  life-time  honoured 
with  the  friendfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his  death  by  the  praife 
of  Mr.  Pope,  who  condefcended  both  to  read  his  poems  and  to 
borrow  from  them ;  was  the  fon  of  William  Crafnaw,  an  emi« 
Tient  divine,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London. 
He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af* 
terwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow  5  in  both  which 
colleges  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  latin  and  englifh  poetry. 
Afterwards  he  was  ejected  from  his  feliowfhip,  together  with 
many  others,  for  denying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  he  changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices 
perverted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not  converted^  but  rather,  as 
Pope  fays,  outwkted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom* 
mending  himfetf  to  fome  preferment  there }  but  being  a  mere 
fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing 
of,  in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the  affift- 
ance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  recommended  to  Henrietta 
Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding  at  Paris.  Obtaining 
from,  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he  travelled  into  Italy ;  and 
by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  became  fecrettry  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome, 
and  at  laft  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of 
our  Lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  about  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intituled, 
**  Steps  to  the  Temple  \*  To  thefe  are  joined  other  poems 
called  *^  The  delights  of  the  Mufes,"  wherein  are  feveral  latin 
poems.  He  has  alfo  written  **  Carmen  Deo  noftro,"  being 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems  addrefled  to  the  countefs  of 
Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mo« 
ther  tongue,  namely,  hebrew,  greek,  latin,  italian,  and  fpaniOi. 
We  cannot  leave  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that  the 
time,  manner,  and  other  circumftances  of  his  converfion  to 
popery,  have  left  fome  little  blemifh  upon  him,  ^s  they  cer- 
tainly give  room  to  fufpe£t  the  fipcerity  and  uprightnefs  of 
his  motives. 
I  CRASSO  (Laurence),  baron  of  Fianura,  and  known  in  tfa^ 

I  republic  of  letters  by  his  hiftpry  pf  the  greek  poets,  publiihed  io 

j  1678  under  the  title  of  *^  lifltona  de'  poeti  grxci  e  4)  quei  che'n 

I  grseca  lingua  han  poetato.  Napoli.'*     This  work  was  highly 
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lumes  of  colle^iont  out  of  the  holy  fcrip-  col*     f .  The  lonl  ^urlf  igh  had  fix  ot 

ture,  the  anci«uc  fathierti  and  later  doc>  feven  volumes  more  of  hii  writing*     jf. 

ton  and  fcboolmea.     Thefe  are  in  the  Dtl  Puinet  mentioQf  two  volumes  afiom 

kmft's  library.     When  they  were  offered  th'st  he  had  feen.       4.  There  are  alfo 

to  file,  they  were  valued  at  leol.  but  feveral  letters  ^f  his  in  the  Cottoa  li** 

biihop  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Jane,  appraifers  brary. 


IVr  the  king)  brought  down  the  price  (• 
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i^mnmended  by  die  Italians,  and  as  much  depreciated  by  the 
French,  who  wrote  the  following  epitaph  upon  the  author: 

Cy  git  1c  fieur  Laurent  Crafle, 
Dont  I'lgnorance  fut  tr^s  cralle. 

He  took  the  principal  part  of  his  accounts  from  the  dialogues 
of  Giraldus,  and  the  pinacotheca  of  James  Nicius  Erythraeus. 
He  publifhcd  alfo  the  eulogiums  of  the  literati  of  Venice  in  2 
Vols.  4to.  i666. 

CRATES,  fon  of  Afcondus,  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  cYnir, 
Was  bom  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  He  addi£ted  himfelf  early  in 
life  to  phtlofophy ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  di(lra£ied  by  tem« 
poral  concerns,  he  fold  his  effeds  and  gave  the  produce  to  the 

EK>r«  At  lead  we  are  told  fo  by  Antifthenes,  and  after  him  by 
iogenes  Laertius.  Philoftratus,  who  relates  the  fame  fa£by 
fays,  that  he  threw  his  money  into  the  fea,  faying :  <*  Perifli^ 
fatal  riches  I  I  thus  make  away  with  you,  for  fear  you  fhould 
make  away  with  me."  Others  fay,  that  he  depofited  this  money 
Mrith  a  banker,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  give  it  to  his  chil- 
dren, if  thej^fliould  prove  mad,  that  is,  if  they  (hould  ncgleft 
philofophy;  and  to  the  public  if  they  fliould  cultivate  it,  as  in 
that  cafe  they  would  not  want  it.  The  following  whimfical 
tarif  of  expences  is  attributed  to  him  :  To  a  cook  (hould  be  gi- 
ven two  minae,  to  a  phyfician  a  drachma,  to  a  flatterer  five  ta- 
lents, to  an  advifer  fmoke,  a  talent  to  a  courtezan,  and  three 
oboles  to  a  philofopher.  Being  alked  of  what  ufe  philofophy 
was  to  him  ?  "  To  teach  me,^  returned  he,  **  to  be  contented 
with  a  vegetable  diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trou^ 
ble/'  Uely  by  nature,  he  made  himfelf  more  fo  by  the  floven* 
linefs  of  his  drefs.  Alexander,  curious  to  fee  this  cynic,  of- 
fered to  rebuild  Thebes  the  place  of  his  nativity :  *<  To  what 
purpofe  ?**  interrogated  Crates.  <^  Another  Alexander  will  de<» 
ftroy  it  afrefli.  llie  contempt  of  fame,  and  my  complacency 
with  poverty  ftand  me  in  ftead  of  a  country :  thefe  are  comforts 
that  are  above  the  reach  of  fortune."  At  Athens  he  was  held 
in  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  virtue.  Knowing  the  force 
of  this  fort  of  public  authority,  he  employed  it  in  improving 
the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  Patient  under  injuries,  he  took 
no  other  revenge  for  a  blow  he  had  received  from  a  certain 
Nicodromus,  than  by  writing  under  the  mark  of  it  on  his  cheek, 
Nicodromus  fecit.  Crates  hsul  two  daughters  by  hb  wife  Hip- 
parcha,  who  were  married  to  two  of  his  difciples.  He  flourim- 
ed  about  the  year  328,  before  the  vulgar  sera.  Some  letters 
•f  his  appear  in  the  *<  Epiftolse  Cynicae,'*  printed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  without  date :  a  fcarce  book. 

CRATES,  an  academic  philofopher  of  Athens,  and  difciple 
of  Polemo^  whom  he  fuceeeded  in  his  fchool  toward  the  year 

2^^ 
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272  before  Chrift.  Thefe  tw©  phUofophcrs  lived  upon  tM 
ftridefl:  terms  of  friendfliip.  Crates  had  for  difciples  Arcefi- 
lausy  Bion  of  Boridhenes,  and  Theodorus,  the  chief  of  a  fedl. 
He  was  employed  by  his  countrymen  in  fevefal  embaSies. 

CRATINUS,  an  antient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we  fliould 
liave  known  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintilian,  Horace, 
and  FerfiuSi  mentioned  him  and  EupoUs,  together  with  Ari(lo« 
phanes,  as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we  call  the  antient  co* 
jnedy. 

Cratinus  was  famous  in  the  81  ft  olympiad,  fome  20  or  3^ 
years  before  Ariftophanes.  He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  find,  (pent  all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  citv  ; 
where,  if  he  did  not  invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  fome  form  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  civilized  audience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  art,  under  this  firft  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks 
of  its  rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  bare- 
faced fatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ri-^ 
diculed  by  name  upon  the  ftage  ;  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pericles  feveral  pafTages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where  he 
refleded  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears  to  have 
been  an  exccfTive  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave  for  the  vice 
was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  warm  his  fancy,  and  to 
put  afoul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace,  epift.  i.  19.  quotes 
his  authority  to  (hew  what  ihort-lived  things  the  offspring  of 
water  poets  commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Arifto<» 
phanes,  in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Crati-^ 
nus's  death ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
nt  tlie  fight  of  a  noble  calk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces  and  wafhing 
the  ftreets-  The  time  of  it  is  preferved  in  the  fame  jeft  of 
Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  Lacedx« 
monians  firft  invefted  Athens  ^  namely,  in  the  37th  olympiad. 
Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  21  plays  ;  leaving  only  this  (faort 
defcription  of  his  excellencies,  that  he  was  ^^  fplendid  and  ani^ 
mated  in  his  charafters.*' 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame  profef-^ 
fion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and  mif- 
carriages  of  their  governors.  He  was  but  1 7  when  he  ventured 
upon  the  theatre  j  where  he  feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and 
impartial  than  Cratinus.  For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  the 
two  oppofite  patriots^  and  leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis 
fpared  neither,  party }  whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed 
Pericles,  yet  (hewed  a  great  refpe£l  for  Cimon,  and  commend-^ 
ed  him  in  fome  verfes  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  to 
Suidas,  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedaemo^ 
nians ;  on  which  occaGon  it  was  afterwards  publicly  prohibited^ 
that  a  poet  fhould  ferve  in  war.  Cicero  obferves  it  to  oe  a  common 
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notion,  that  EupoiU  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Alcibiades,  for 
traducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays  :  but  adds  withal,  that  Era- 
tofthenes  has  confuted  this  vulgar  error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the 
comedies  which  he  vnrote,  after  the  time  pitched  on  for  that 
misfortune.  He  was  the  author  of  17  plays  j  but  nothing -of 
his,  any  more  than  of  Cratinus,  is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far  the  great- 
eft  of  all  tlie  peripatetic  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  was  of  Mity- 
lenc,  and  taught  philofophy  there.  He  went  aftcVwards  to 
Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profelFion ;  and  amongil 
his  difciples  had  Cicero's  fon.  Cicero  had  an  high  efteem  for 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  Csefar  to  grant  him  the  freedom  of 
Rome ;  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopagus  to  make  a  de- 
cree, by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to  continue  at  Athens,  as 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read  le£lures  to  the  youth  there. 
Wc  may  be  fure  that  thefe  le£lures  muft  have  been  "very  in- 
{irnStivc  and  engaging,  fince  Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  for  die  war  againft  Marc  Antony.  Cratippus 
had  the  art  of  making  himfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of 
pleafing  them  by  his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that 
pedantic  gravity  fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  :  **  Know  then  that  Cratippus  loves  me  not  as 
a  difciple,  but  as  a  fon  ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to  hear 
his  leAures,  fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper.  1  prevail  with  him  whenever  I  can  to  fup  with 
me  j  and  this  being  now  cuftomary,  he  comes  often  to  us  un- 
awares, when  we  are  at  fuppcr  \  and,  laying  afide  his  philofophic 
gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as  to  laugh  and  joke  with  us."  There  are 
other  proofs  befide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man  who  under- 
ftood  life  as  well  as  philofophy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
Pompey  went  to  Mitylene;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their 
refpe^s  to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.  Pompey  com- 
plained, as  Plutarch  cells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine 
providence ;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him 
hopes  of  better  times,  left  he  (hould  have  tired  and  vexed  him 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objedlions.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
on  board,  and  would  have  had  the  laft  word.  He  would  have 
puihed  his  common-place  arguments  to  the  laft  i  and  have 
taken  more  pride  in  vanquiftiing  him  in  a  difpute,  than  Caefar 
had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cratippus  wrote  fome  pieces  about  di- 
vination ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  him  whom  Ter- 
tuUian,  in  his  book  **  De  Anima,"  has  ranked  among  the  writers 
upon  dreams. 
CRATON,  or  DE  CRAFFTHEIM  (John),  born  at  Brcf- 
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ku  in  15?$),  was  phyfician  to  the  emperors  Ferdiiian^  f. 
Maximilian  II.'  and  Rodolphus  IL  It  was  on  this  occafioU 
that  he  parodied  a  line  of  Horace :  Principibus  piacuifle  viria 
non  ultima  laus  eft ;  which  he  thus  changes :  Cxfaribus  pia- 
cuifle tribus  non  ultima  laus  eft.  This  doAor  died  in  his  own 
country  in  1585,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  wrote  Ifagoge  medi- 
cinxy  Venice,  1560,  8vo.  and  feveral  other  works  efteemed  by 
the  faculty. 

CRAWFORD  (David,  efq.),  was  born  at  Drumfoy  near 
Glafeow  1665,  and  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  feldom  went  to 
the  bar,  his  tafte  being  confined  to  hiftory  and*  antiquities,  in 
which  he  made  very  great  progrefs.  He  was  appointed  hifto- 
riographer-royal  of  Scotland  by  queen  Anne,  and  certainlyno 
man  ever  dcfcrved  that  place  better  than  Mr.  Crawford.  The 
fkft  work  he  publifhed  was.  Memoirs  of  Scotland  during  the 
times  of  the  four  regents,  which  has  gone  through  two  edi- 
tions. The  next  work  he  publifhed  was  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land in  one  volume  folio,  which  was  followed  by  nis  Hiftory 
of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  a  topographical  defcripdon 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  his  advanced  years  he  began  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  great  affairs  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  but 
lived  only  to  publiQi  one  volume  of  it  in  folio*  He  ;^Ifo  wrote 
the  life  of  Harry  Guithery  biftiop  of  Dunkeld,  and  died  at 
Drumfoy  1726,  aged  61. 

CRAWFORD  (William),  was  born  at  Kelfo  1676,  and 
educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifter  of  a  fmall  country  parifli  in 
the  Merfe.  In  171 1  he  made  a  moft  vigorous  oppofition  to 
the  fcttlement  of  minifters  by  prefentations,  in  which  he  was 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  moft  popular  clergy  in  Scotland.  In 
1734  he  took  part  with  Meflrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erfkine^ 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  join  with  them  in  their  fecef- 
fion.  He  wrote  a  fmall  work  intituled  Djing  thoughts^ 
and  fome  fermons  which  have  been  publiOied  in  2  vols.  lamo. 
He  died  1742,  aged  65. 

CRAYlR  (Gaspar  db),  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  isSS^ 
and  was  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  Coxh 
who  had  ftudied  under  Raphael  \  but  he  foon  (hewed  fuch 
proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  fur^ 
paiTed  his  mafter,  and  therefore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he 
made  judicious  obfervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  o( 
the  moft  renowned  matters  to  which  he  had  any  accefs :  and 
taking  nature  for  his  conftant  direAor  and  guiae,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  extremely  plcafing.  The  firft 
wotk  which  eftabliihed  him  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  BruC* 
fels,  was  a  portrait  of  cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  he  painted  at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life. 
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fa  ttiat  piaure  he  fuccceded  fo  happily,  that  it  vras  fcnt  to 
Madrid,  and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
bf  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the.famo  and  fortune  of  Craycr.  For  the  king,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  painter's  merit,  fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
medal ;  and  added,  as  a  farther  ihilance  of  his  favour,  an  ap« 
pointmeat  for  a  confiderable  penfion;  But  nothing  places  the 
talents  of  Crayer  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  teftimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  artift  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went  to  An« 
twerp,  particularly  to  vifit  Grayer,  and  to  fee  his  works ;  when  j 
after  examining  attentively  a  piftiire  of  his  paiitting,  in  the  re- 
feftory  of  the  abbey  of  Affleghem,  ht  publicly  declared  that  no  ' 
painter  could  furpafs  Crayer.  Nor  was  this  mafter  lefs  dif- 
tinguiibed  by  Vandyck,  who  always  expreiTed  a  real  eftceni 
and  friendfliip  for  nim,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compofitions  than  Rubens ;  but  his 
deOen  is  frequently  more  correft.  His  compofition  generally 
conufted  of  a  fmall  number  of  figures ;  and  ht  very  judicioufly 
avoided  the  encumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfluous  particu- 
lars, or  loading  his  fubje£t  with  any  thing  that  Teemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped  his  fi- 
gures with  exquiGte  ikill,  and  his  exprcfhons  have  all  the  truth 
of  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  his  *draperies> 
and  an  equal  degree  of  (implicity  in  theit  folds ;  ^nd  as  to  his 
colouring,  it  is  admirable.  Of  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art 
he  was  reckoned  to  approach  nearefl:  to  Vandyck,  not  only 
in  hiftory,  but  in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fub- 
je£ts,  and  was  continually  at  work;  and  although, he  lived  to' 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conftant  regularity  prcferv- 
ed  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties ;  and  to  the  lad  month 
of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the  fame  force  and  freedom  which 
it  poffeflfed  in  his  moft  vigorous  days.  The  fubjeft  of  jthat  pic-» 
ture  which  was  fo  highly  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Ru* 
bens,  is  the  centurion  alighting  from  hishorfe  to  proftrate him- 
IHf  at  the  feet  of  Chrift.  It  is  a  capital  d^fign  of  Crayer ;  and 
though  it  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  the  harmony 
and  union  are  well  preferved. 

CREBILLON  (Prosper  Jouot  de),  a  french  writer  of  tra- 
gedv,  and  ufually  ranked  .after  Corneille  and'Radne,  was  born> 
at  /)iJon  in  1674.  He  was  originally  deftinccfto  the  profef- 
fion  of  the  law,  and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view  5  but,  the- 
impetuofity  of  his  paflions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he 
was  urged  by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  natural 
turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  He  complied,  but  not 
till  after  many  refufals ;  and  gave  at  length  a  tragedy,  which* 
met  with  great  fucccfs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  <;areer  he- 
had  begun,  but  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary V 
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daughter  j  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  mamagc.  His  father^ 
doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furrcndering  hitnfelf  to  the 
two  demons  of  love  and  poetry,  difmherited  him ;  but  falling 
fick  fomc  years  after,  in  1-07,  and  dving,  he  rc-eftabliflied  him 
I  in  all  his  rights.     Crcbillon   was,  nowevcr,  little  better  for 

(  his  acquilitions,  the  greateft  pkrt  being  probably  wafted  before 

I  they  came,  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the  prime  of 

'  life,  he  ftill  continued  poor,     he  loft  his  wife  in  171 1,  and  a 

!  grieTOus  k)fs  it  fecms  to  have  been,  for  they  were  a  moft  affec- 

tionate pair :  nor  did  fortune  look  favourably  upon  him  till  a 
I  long  time  after,  when  he  obtained  a  place  m  the  french  aca- 

!  demy,   and  the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.     He  was* 

I  afterwards  in  good  circumftances,  and  happy  to  the  end  of  hi» 

j  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  1762^ 

I  aged  88. 

He  was  much  regretted  and  lamented,  as  old  as  he  was ;  be- 
ing a  very  worthy  man,  and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  ,  He 
was  of  a  temperament  extremely  robuft,'  without  which  he 
could  not  have  held  out  fo  long ;  for  he  ate  prodigioufly,  and 
continued  to  the  laft  fo  to  do.  He  ilept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as 
if  upon  the  floor*,  not  from  any  pious  principle  of  mortIfication> 
but  becaufe  he  liked  it.  He  was  always  furrounded  with  about 
3P  dogs  and  cats  y  and  ufed  to  fmokc  a  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep 
his  room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill 
he  ufed  to  manage  himfelf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings :  for  he  always  made  a  jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  bens  mots,  lieing  aikcd  one  day  in  full  com-^ 
pany,  which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ?  *M  don't  know/* 
fays  he,  **  which  is  my  beft  produZlion^'  but  this,  pointing  to  his 
fon  "  is  certainly  my  worft." 

CREBlLIX)t4  (Claude  Prosper  Joliot  de),  fon  of  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris  February  i  ?,  1707,  and  died  there, 
i^pnl  12,  1777)*  at  the  age  of  70.     His  father  had  gained  his 
j  fame  as  a  manly  and  nervous  writer ;  the  fon  was  remarkable 

for  the  eafc,  elegance  and  cauftic  malignity  of  his  converfation 
and  writings,  and  might  be  furnamed  the  Petronius  of  France^ 
as  his  father  had  been  chara^erifed  by  that  of  the  i¥)fchylus* 
I  ^i  he  abbe  Doudot,  who  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  faid 

to  him   one  day  in  reply   to  fcwnc  of  his  jokes :  "  Hold  thy 
'  tongue ! — 1  hy  father  was  a  great  man  ;  but  as  for  thee,  thou 

art  only  a  great  boy."  "  Crcbillon  the  father,"  fays  M.  d'Alcm- 
bert,  *'  paints  in  the  blackeft  colours  the  crimes  and*  wickednefs 
of  man.  1  he  fon  draws,  with  a  delicate  and  juft  pencil,  the 
refinements,  the  (liadcs,  and  even  the  graces  of  our  vices ;  that 
feducing  levity  which  renders  the  frenoi  what  is  called  amiahU^ 
and  which  docs  not  fignify  Hvortky  ^ being  beloved :  that  reft- 
lefs  activity,  which  makes  them  feci  ennui  even  iu  the  midft  of 
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pleafutc^  that  pcrvcrfity  of  principles,  difguifed^  and  as  it 
were  foftened,  by  the  malk  of  received  forms  j  in  Ihort,  our 
manners,  at  once  frivolous  and  corrupt,  wherein  the  ezcefs  of 
depravity  combines  with  the  excefs  of  ridiculoufuefs."  This 
parallel,  which  is  well  drawn,  (hews  the  abfurdity  of  the 
judgment  pafied  by  the  editor  of  TAdvocat,  who  favs  that  the 
romances  of  CrebiUon  are  extremely  interefting,  oecaufe  all 
the  fentimente  are  drawn  from  a^  fenfible  heart.  It  certainlv  is 
not  on  that  account  that  they  are  interefting ;  and  the  autnor 
defcribes  more  than  he  feels.  However  this  may  be,  Crebillon  ne- 
ver had  any  other  poft  than  that  of  cenfor-royaU  He  lived 
with  his  father  as  with  a  friend  and  a  brother.  His  marriage 
with  an  cngliifa  woman,  whom  CrebiUon  the  father  did  not  ap- 
prove, only  produced  a  tranGent  mifunderftanding.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  fon  are:  i.  Letters  from  the  marchionefs 
to  the  count  of  *••,  1732,  2  vols.  iimo.  2.  TanzaY  and  Nea- 
darne,  1734,  2  vol.  lamo.  This  romance,  abounding  in  fati- 
rical  allufions  and  often  unintelligible,  caufed  the  author  to 
be  put  into  the  baftille,  and  was  more  cried  up  than  it  deferved 
to  be.  It  is  impoffible  to  divine  what  the  author  aims  at  in  this 
work.  Befides,  the  defcriptions  are  too  free,  and  the  ftyle  is 
perplexed  by  long  and  confufed  phrafes.  3.  Les  egarements 
du  coeur  &  de  I'efprit,  1736,  three  parts,  lamo.  A  Wok  more 
read  than  it  ought  to  be,  ftom  its  immoral  tendency.  4.  The 
Sopha,  a  moral  tale,  1745,  17499  2  vol.  i2mo.  This  moral  tale 
muft  be  difgufting  to  all  lovers  of  decency.  5.  Lettres  Atheni« 
ennes,  4  vols.  12 mo.  1771,  on  which  the  fame  cenfure  may  be 
pafledas  on  his  other  works.  6  Ah !  quel  conte  I  1764,  8  parts, 
i2mo.  7.  Le^  Heureux  Orphelins,  1754,  2  vols.  lamo.  8.  La 
Nutt  &  le  Moment,  1755,  i2mo.  9.  Le  hafard  du  coin  du  feu, 
1763,  lamo.  10.  Lettres  de  la  ducheffe  de  ••*,  &c.  1768, 
2  vols.  i2mo.  II.  Lettres  de  la  marquife  de  Pompadour, 
Y  2mo.  an  epiftolary  romance,  written  in  an  eafy  and  bold  ftyle ; 
but  relates  few  particulars  of  the  lady  whofe  name  it  bears. 
The  works  of  Crebillon  the  fon  have  been  colIe£ted  in  ii 
vols.  i2mo«  1779. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of  ancient 
authors  both  m  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Creech, 
and  born  near  Sherboume  in  Dorfetfliire,  1659.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
cated  in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Gurganven  of  Sherbourne, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  a  tranilation  of  one  of  The- 
ocritus's  Idylliums ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  coU 
lege  in  Oxford,  1^75.  Wood  tells  us, 'that  his  father  was  a 
gentleman ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  **  Lives  and'chara£lers 
of  englifti  poets,"  that  his  parents  were  not  in  circumftances 
fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  education,  but  that 
'his  difpofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up  a  patron 
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in  colonel  Strangcways,  whofe  gencrofity  fuppKcd  that  defeat' 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Creech  diftinguiihed  himfelf  much ;  and 
was  accounted  a  good  philofophfcr  and  poet,  and  a  fevcrc  ftu- 
dent.  June  139  1683,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  degree  of  M.  A.  and  not 
long  after  was  ele£led  probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college  ; 
to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  ihe  great  reputation  acquired  by  bis 
tranflation  of  Lucretius  recommended  him.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  upon  this  occafion  he  gave  fingular  proofs  of  his  claffical 
learning  and  pbtiofophy  before  his  cxaminer8«  He  now  be^i^ 
gan  to  be  wdl  known  by  the  works  he  publiflied ;  but  they 
were  of  no  gveat  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  ckcum- 
fiances  were  always  indiliFerent.  In  lyof,  haying  taken  orders* 
he  was  prefcntei  hv  his  college  to  tlve  living  of 'Welwyn  in 
Hertfordfhire ',  hut  oefore  he  left  Oxford,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  catailrophe  are  not 
certainly  known.  M.  Bernard  informs  us,  that  in  1700 
Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  who  treated  him  contcmp- 
tuoufly,  though  ihe  was  comphifant  enough  to  others;  that 
not  being  aUe  to  digeft  this  afage,  be  was  refoived  not  to  fur-* 
Vive  it ;  and  that  he  hanged  himfelf  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fitu-v 
ation  he  w^s  found  three  days  after.  Jacob  gives  a  different  ao* 
count  of  ri)i8  affair.  He  fays  nothiog  of  the  particular  manner 
of  his  death,  but  only  that  he  uufortunateiy  made  away  with 
himfelf:  which  he  aferibes  to  a. naturally  morofe  and  fplenetic 
temper,  too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandtngs  and  performances 
of  otljers.  "  This/*  fays  Jacob,  •^  made  him  lefs  efteeiped 
thian  iAS  great' merit  deferved ;  an4  his  refentments  on  thi^ 
account  frequently  engaged  him  in  thofe  heats  and  difputc^ 
which  in  the  end  proved  ^tal  to  hicn*" 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  his  tranflations.;  for  we  do 
not  find  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  original  works^ 
jr.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed  in  8vq.  at  Oxford  16829 
and  reprinted  the  year  after.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  th^ 
?*  Miicellany  Poems,"  which  were  publiflicd  by  him,  fpea^s  <^ 
this  tranflation  in  the  higheft  terms  of  appreciations  calling 
Creech  "  the  ingenious  and  learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius  j" 
and  every  body  elfe  entertained  the  fame  opinion  of  it.  In  the 
edition  of  1714,  in  2  vols.  bvo.  all  the  verfes  of  the  text,  which 
Creech  liad  left  untranflated,  particularly  thofe  in  the  fipurth 
book  about  the  nature  of  love,  are  fupplied;  and  manv  new 
notes  added  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of^fornir 
^ng  ai  complete  fyftem  of  the  epicurean  philofophy .  New  notes, 
we  fay :  for  Creech  bad  publiflicd  in  1695  ^^  edition  of  Lu* 
cretius  in  latin,  with  notes,  which  were  afterwards  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  englifh  tranflation.  Another  edition  of  thit» 
much  enlarged,  was  publifbed  in  1717  in  8vo.  2.  In  1684  he 
publiih^d  a  tranjQation  of  Horace;  in  which  ho>yever  hfi  hai 
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t)mitted  fome  few  odes.  As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  to  turn  them  to  our  own  time ; 
fince  Rome  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices ;  and  parallels  for 
hypocrify,  profaneneft,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  cafy  to  be 
found.  But  thofe  crimes,"  he  declares,  '^  were  out  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  fince  the  charader  is  the  fame  whoever  the 
perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated,  as  to  make  any 
difobliging  application.  Such  pains,"  fays  he,  ^*  would  look 
like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dunehill."  Thefe  are  his 
capital  performances ;  but  he  tranfiated  other  things  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  as,  3.  The  idylUums  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin's  difcourfe 
of  paftorals,  1684,  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  fir  ft 
book  of  elegies  -,  the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  of  the 
fecond  book ;  the  itory  of  Luctetia,  out  of  his  book  de  Failis ; 
and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgirs  eclogues ;  printed  in  a  col- 
ie£Hon  of  mifcellany  poems,  1664.  5'  '^^  thirteenth  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  with  notes.  Printed  in  the  engliih  tranflation  of  the 
iatires,  1693,  in  folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  engliih  of  the 
▼erfes  pressed  to  Quintinie's  Complete  Gardener.  7.  The 
Kves  of  Soion,  Peloptdas,  and  Cleomenes,  from  Plutarch* 
8.  The  life  of  Pelopidas,  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconic 
apophthegms,  or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch. 10.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  daemon,  and  the 
two  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranilations  from  Plutarch  were  publifhed  in  the  englifh  tranfla- 
tions  of  his  Lives  and  Morals.  1 1.  A  trrmflation  of  Manilius's 
Aftronomkon,  dated  from  All-fouls,  0€t.  10,  1696. — On  his 
father's  monument  he  is  called  ^^  the  learned,  much  admired, 
and  hiuch  envied  Mr.  Creech." 

CRELLIUS  (John),  was  born,  1590,  in  a  village  near  Nu- 
remberg. After  having  receired  his  education  in  that  place, 
a  embraced  fome  heterodox  opinions ;  but  the  country  where 
he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he  panted  after  a 
freer  air,  "  ubi  fenfire  quxvellet,  &  quae  fentiret  dicere  liceret ;" 
^<  where  he  might  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  he 
thought/  as  the  writer  of  his  life  expreiies  it.  He  went  into 
Poland  therefore  in  j6i2,  where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  prbfefibr,  and  was  afterwards  made  minifter. 
He  has  wvitten  feveral  trails  upon  the  new  Tedament,  and  an 
anfwer  to  a  book  of  Grotins's,  intituled  ^*  De  fatisfa£tione 
Chfiftii^'  which  Grotius  drew  up  againft  the  do£\rine  of  Soci- 
nus.  He  wrote  aifo  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  ft  is  lawful  for  mcfn  upon  certain  occa- 
lions  to  beat  their  wives ;  which,  if  true,  would  probably  ex^ 
pofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all  his 
other  fingularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  in  his  43d  year  [c]. 

[c]  ^e  the  life  of  Crellius  prefix^  to  the  (econd  TOlumc  of  BlbliQtheci  fxairuai 
Polonorum. 
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He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  been  fo  by  thofe  who  cannot  be  fufpejled  of  the  leaft 

Eartiality  to  him.     "  I  thank  you,"  fays  Grotius,  "  for  your 
rtter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book*    L  am  refolved  to 
t^ad  oyer  and  over  again  whatever  you  (hall  write,  as  I  and  i 

fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  mat  advantage  to  myfelf.  When 
I  received  your  letter,  I  was  mtent  upon  your  commentary  on  * 

the  epiftle  to  the  Galatians.  You  have  very  happily  hit  upon 
the  fcope  and  dieOgn  of  this  epiftle,  and  (hewn  the  conne£lion 
which  plainly  rims  through  it."  And  in  another  place,  fpeak« 
ing  of  Crellius's  book  againft  himfelf,  he  owns  it  to  be  written 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  docs  not  approve 
the  fentihients  contained  in  it  [d]. 

"  Crellius,"  fays  father  Simon,  "  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo* 
pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.  He  has  a  wonderful  addrefs 
in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.  He  fup» 
ports  the  doArines  of  his  fe£t  with  fo  much  fubtlety,  that  he 
does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to  make  the 
Scriptures  fpeak  for  him,  even  where  they  are  moft  againft 
him  [e].'^  Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  to  fay  of  one 
another,'  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  about  wnat  they 
call  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  efpecially  if  we  confider, 
how  common  it  is  for  one  party  to  wifli  the  other  damned,  only^ 
for  not  believing  perhaps  quite  fo  much  as  they  do. 

CREMONIM  (Csefar),  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Padua,  raifed  himfelf  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fame,  that 
princes  and  kings  were  ambitious  to  procure  his  portrait.  He 
was  born  at  Cento  in  the  Modenefe,  in  1550 ;  he  died  at  Padua^ 
of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  8o.  His  principal  works  are: 
I.  Aminta  e  Clori  favola  (ilveftre,  Ferrara,  1591,  4to.  a.  II 
nafcimento  di  Venetia,  Bergamo,  1617,  lamo.  3.  De  phyCco 
auditu,  1596,  folio.  4.  De  calido  innato,  1626,  4to.  5.  De 
fenfibus  Sc  facultate  appetiva,  1644,  4to«  and  other  works  which 
fhew  that  his  religious  creed  was  reducible  to  very  few  articles. 
He  thought  that,  according'  to  the  principles  of  Ariftotle,  the 
foul  is  material,  capable  of  corruption,  and  mortal,  as  well  as 
the  fouls  of  brutes. 

CRENIUS  (Thomas),  of  the  marchc  of  Brandenburgh, 
re£tor  in  Hungarv,  corrector  of  the  prefs  at  Rotterdam  and  at 
Leyden,  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1728,  at  89  years  of  age,  af» 
tcr  drenching  Europe  with  his  compilations.  The  moft  ufeful 
of  them  are ;  i .  Confifia  &  methodi  aureae  ftudiorum  optime 
inftituendorum,  Rotterdam  1692,  4to.  This  volume  was  foK- 
lowed  by  two  others,  printed  in  1696,  at  Leyden.  The  firft  in* 
'  titijiled  :  De  philologia,  &  ftudiis  liberalis  do£lrinx.    The  fe- 

[p]  Grotius,  epil!.  p.  1.  ep.  iqy,  ie  commentateurt  du  aoureiu  tdbmentj  &«• 
{32*  Hr  Rich.  Simon.  ' 

[«j  Hiftaire   critique   dcs  princlp«ttx  i 
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ts>nd:  De  erucUtionc  comparanda.  2.  Mufaeum  philologi- 
-cum,  2  vols.  i2mo..  3.  Thefaurus  llbrorum  phllolvYgicoruma 
2  vols.  8to.  4.  De  furibus  librariisy  Leyden>  1705,  i2mo«  5. 
Fafciculi  dilTertationum  philologo-hidoricaruniy  5  vol.  i2mQu 
6*  Diflertationes  philological,  2  vds.  i  zmo.  7.  Commenutiones 
ki  varios  au£lores,  3  vols.  lamo. 

CREQUr  (Charles  de^)  prince  de  Foix,  due  dc  LefdU 
guiereS)  govcrscr  of  Oauphinyi  pear  aiid  marihai  of  France  i 
diitingttiflied  himfelf  at  ail  opportunitiest  from  the  fiege  of  La- 
on,  in  1 594,  until  his  death.  His  duel  with  don  Philippini 
batlard  of  Savoy,  conduced  very  much  to  inoreafe  his  renown. 
I'he  quarrel  arofe  about  a  fcarf.  Crequi  having  gained  a  for€ 
from  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  don  Philipipiny  obliged  to 
vetire  in  hallei  changed  drefics  with  a  common  foldier,  with- 
out perceiving  that  he  left  a  very  fine  fcarf»  bow  fallcQ  to  (he 
lot  of  a  man  in  the  regiment  of  Crequi.  The  next  day  a  trumi* 
pet  from  the  troops  of  Savoy  came  to  demand  the  d<^ad.   Cre- 

3ui  charged  him  to  tell  don  Fhilippin,  to  be  more  careful  for 
ie  future  in  keeping  the  favours  of  ladies.  Incenfed  at  this 
reproachful  meiTage^  don  Philippin  fent  him  a  cartel.  The 
Frenchman  had  the  fortune  by  a  thruft  of  the  fword  to  lay  the 
Savoyard  on  the  ground,  granted  him  nis  life,  and  gave  him  a 
&rgeon  to  look  after  his  wounds.  A  report  was  fpead,  that 
Crequi  had  boafted  th^t  he  bad  fhed  the  blood  of  Savoy.  Don 
Philippin,  irritated  at  this  condu£t  in  the  duke,  fent  once 
more  to  call  him  out.  The  baftard  of  Savoy  was  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  in  the  former  affair  i  he  loft  his  life  near  the  Rhone 
in  1599*  From  the  time  of  this  tranfa£lion,  Crequi  proceeded 
to  fignalize  himfelf  without  interruption.  He  received  the  ba- 
^n  of  marihai  of  France  in  1663,  relieved  Aft,  and  Verrue,  bc^ 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards ;  took  Pignerol  and  the  Maurienne,  in 
1630,  defeated  the  forces  of  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Thefin  ni 
^636,  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen 
ta  1638,  at  about  60  years  of  age,  as  he  was  feating  himfelf 
Bear  a  large  tree  to  make  obfervations  with  his  glafles.  This 
4iftich  was  made  on  his  death : 

Qui  fuit  eloquii  flumen,  qui  flumen  in  armis, 
Ad  flumen,  Martis  flumine,  clams  obit ; 

in  allufion  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  very  perfuafive,  and 
which  he  ftill  rendered  more  efEcacious  by  his  politenefs  and 
generofity.  He  displayed  thcfe  qualities  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  fent  by  the  king  as  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  in  1633.  Crequi  fucceflively  married  two  daughters 
of  the  conftable  de  Lefdiguieres.  He  had  children  only  by  his 
former  wife.  His  real  name  was  Blanchefort}  but  his  fa- 
ther having  married  Mary  de  Crequi,  obtained  the  eftate  pf 
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that  family  only  on  condition  that  be  flbould  take  the  name  ati4 
be«ir  the  arms  of  it. 

CREQITI  (Francois  de,)  great  grandfon  of  the  foregoing^ 
marflial  o?  France  in  i668y  was  defeated,  notwithftanding  the 
prodigies  of  valour  he  (hewed,  in  167  5,  near  Confarbrick  on  the 
Sarc.  "  He  was  a  man,"  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  "  of  an  enter* 
prifmg  courage,  capable  of  the  moft  brilliant  and  the  boideft 
actions,  dangerous  to  his  country  no  lefs  than  to  the  enemy/^ 
No  fooner  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  battle  of  Confarbrick^ 
than  he  ruibed  upon  new  dangers  to  throw  himfelf  into  Treves. 
He  chofe  rather  to  be  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion  than  ca^ 
pitulate.  He  was  taken  prifoner  by  Charles  1V«  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  through  the  treachery  of  a  certain  Bois-Jourdan,  who  en- 
tered into  a  capitulation  unknown  to  the  marflial.  The  two 
campaigns  of  1677  and  167B  ihewed  him  to  poflefs  fuperior 
talents.  He  barred  the  entrance  into  Lorrain,  againft  duke 
Charles  V.  beat  him  at  Kocherfberg  in  Alfatia ;  took  Fribourg 
before  his  face,  paffed  the  river  Kins  in  his  prefence,  purfued 
him  towards  Offemburg,  attacked  him  in  his  retreat ;  and  havw 
ing  immediately  after  taken  fort  Kehel  fword  in  hand,  he  went 
and  burnt  the  bridge  of  Strafburg.  In  1684  ^^  ^^^  Luxem- 
burg, and  died  three  years  afterwards,  Feb.  4,  1687,  at  the 
a^e  of  63,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  would  hare  been 
a  fit  fucceflbr  to  marflial  Turenne,  when  age  fliould  have  mo« 
derated  the  impetuofity  of  his  courage.  The  marfiial  de  Cre- 
qui  was  commander  of  the  gallies  from  i66i.  The  grand 
Conde  was  not  an  admirer  of  this  general ;  and  yet,  after  the 
affair  of  Confarbrick,  he  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to  Louis 
XiV :  *^  Your  majefty  has  now  the  greateft  warnor'  your  fer- 
vice  ever  knew."  He  left  by  his  confort,  Arxnande  de  St.  Ge-r 
lais,  only  one  daughter,  married  to  Charles  Holland  de  Tre- 
moilles  duke  de  Floar. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria)^  an  Italian,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for  poetry  and  elo« 
quence  developed  themfelves  early.  His  verfes  at  iirft  had  too 
much  pomp  and  point ;  but  refiding  in  Rome,  and  readitfg  the 
beft  Italian  poets,  brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  re- 
formed himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  proje£led  the  eftablifliment  of  a  new 
academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia ;  the  members  of  whidti 
at  the  firft  did  not  exceed  fourteen,  but  afterwards  increaied 
jnuch.  They  called  themfelves  the  fliepberds  of  Arcadia,  and 
each  took  the  name  of  fome  fliepherd  and  foroe  place  in  that  an* 
-ticnt  kingdom.  The  founder  of  this  focicty  was  appointed  the 
diredor  of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poft  thirty-eight 
years  j  namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1728.    Among  a  great  number  of  worksy  in  verfe  and  profe, 
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tftc  principal  ?s,  •*  An  hiftoty  of  the  Italian  poetry,''  veiy  much 
cfteemed,  and  reprinted,  1 73 1,  at  Venice,  in  fix  vols.  4to.  Th« 
t)i(lory  is  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes 
of  Italian  poets.  He  publiflied  alfo  **  An  hiftory  of  the  academy 
of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  lives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Arca- 
dians :"  and  many  other  works. 

CRESCENTilS  (Peteh  de),  native  of  Boulogne,  travelled 
thirty  years  as  a  praftitioner  in  the  law,  for  the  fake  of  avoid<- 
ing  the  didreiles  of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  70  he  returned, 
in  order  to  fet  abo«it  a  work  on  agriculture,  which  he  dedicated 
Co  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily,  who  died  in  1308.  It  is  entituled : 
Opus  niralium  commodorum.  There  arc  two  fcarce  editions 
of  it:  Louvain  1474,  and  Florence  1481,  folio.  It  is  alfo  in 
the  Rei  rufticse  fcriptores,  by  Gefner,  Leipfic,  1735,  a  vols.  410. 
A  french  tranflation'  has  been  made  of  it,  Paris^  1486,  folio  ^ 
and  one  in  Italian,  Florence,  1605,  4to. 

CRESSEY,  orCRESSY  (HughPaulik,  or  Sirek0s),  a 
celebrated  writer  in  behalf  of  the  papifts,  and  one  of  their  eo- 
ctefiaftical  hiftorians,  was  bom  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire  in 
the  year  1605.  His  father  was  Hugh  Creflcy,  efq.  barrifter  of 
Lincoln's-inn  j  his  mother's  name  was  Margery,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Doylie,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  London.  He 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
tiil  he  had  attained  the  age  of  about  1 4,  when,  in  lent  term  1 61 9, 
^  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  with  great  vigour 
aiTd  diligence; -and  in  1626  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton- 
college,  in  that  univerfity.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
find  M.  A.  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then  lord  prefident  of  the  north,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  About  1638  he  went  over  to  Ire^ 
land  with  that  wife  and  worthy  nobleman  Lucius  Carey,  lord 
vifcount  Falkland,  to  whom  he  was  likewife  chaplain,  and  by 
him  much  countenanced  and  efteemed.  By  the  favour  of  this 
nobleman,  when  fecretary  of  (late,  he  was,  in  1642,  promoted  to 
a  canonry  of  Windfor,  and  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  Laughlin  in 
Ireland ;  but  through  the  didurbances  of  the  times,  he  never 
attained  the  pofleffion  of  either  of  thefe  preferments.  After  the 
unfortunate  death  of  his  patron,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  manner  deftitute  of  fubfidence^ 
and  therefore  readily  accepted  a  propofal  that  was  made  him  of 
travelling  with  Charles  Bertie,  efq.  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Falmouth,  a  great  favourite  of  king  Charles  II.  unhappily  flafn 
in  a  battle  at  fea  in  the  firft  dutch  war  after  the  reftoration.  He 
quitted  England  in  1644,  ^"^  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his 
pupil,  moved  by  the  declining  ftate  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  began  to  liften  to  the  perfunfion  of  the  romifh  divines  5  and 
in  1646  made  a  public  profeflfon  at  Rome  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled 
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ciied  to  that  church.  He  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  h^ 
publi(hed  the  motives  of  his  converfion,  which  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  romanifts,  and  is  (Ull  confidered  by  them  as  a 
performance  of  extraordinary  merit.  After  taking  this  ftep»  he 
was  much  inclined  to  become  a  monk  of  the  carthufian  order,  and 
had  thoughts  of  entering  into  the  monaftery  of  englifh  carthufians 
at  Nieuport  in  Flanders ;  but  from  this  he  was  diiTuaded  by 
fome  of  his  zealous  countrymen,  who  were  defirous  that  he 
ihould  continue  to  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  their  religion  | 
for  which  the  fevere  difcipline  of  that  order  would  have  allowed 
him  but  little  time ;  and  therefore,  by  their  advice,  he  laid  aGde 
that  de£gn ;  and  being  recommended  to  Henrietu  Maria,  queea 
dowager  of  England,  he  was  taken  under  hei;  prote£lion ;  and» 
being  invited  by  the  benediftine  college  of  englifh  monks  at 
Douay  in  Flaaders,  he  at  length  refolved  to  retire  thither  ;  and 
for  the  expence  of  his  journey  received  ore  hundred  crowns,  af 
a  bounty  from  that  princefs,  who  could  but  ill  fpare  even  fo 
fmall  a  turn  at  that  time.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Douay 
he  entered  into  the  benedidine  order  \  and  upon  that  occafioa 
chanaed  the  name  he  received  at  his  baptifm,  of  Hugh  Paulin^ 
for  that  pf  Serenus  de  Crefley,  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
known  to  the  learned  world.  He  remained  about  feven  years 
cr  more  in  that  college ;  and  duritig  his  rdidence  there  pub- 
K(hed  a  large  work  of  the  myftical  theology.  After  the  re- 
ftoration,  and.  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  queen  Catherine  ap- 
pointed our  author,  who  was  then  become  one  of  the  miflion  ia 
England,  her  chaplain,  and  thenceforward  he  refided  in  Somer- 
fet-noufe  in  the  Strand.  The  great  regularity  of  his  life,  his 
fincere  and  unafFefted  piety,  his  modeft  and  mild  behaviour,  his 
refpe£^ful  deportment  to  perfons  of  diftindion,  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  acquainted  when  a  proteltant ;  and  the  care  he 
took  to  avoid  all  concern  in  political  affairs,  or  intrigues  of  ftate, 
preferved  him  in  quiet  and  fafety  even  in  the  mo(t  troublefemc 
times.  He  was,  however,  a  very  zealous  champion  in  the  caufe 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  continually  writing  in  defence 
of  its  do£lr!nes,  or  in  anfwer  to  the  books  of  controverfy, 
written  by  protedants  of  di(lingui(hed  learning  or  figure ;  and 
as  this  engaged  him  in  variety  of  difputes,  he  quickly  gained  a 
gi'eat  reputation  with  both  parties ;  the  papifts  looking  upon 
him  as  one  of  tlieir  ablefl  advocates,  and  the  proteftants  allowing 
that  he  was  a  grave,  a  fenfible,  and  a  candid  writer.  But  that 
which,  of  all  his  performances,  contributed  moft  to  make  him 
known,  was  his  large  and  copious  ecclefiailical  hidory,  which 
was  indeed  a  work  of  great  pains  and  labour,  and  executed 
with  much  accuracy  and  diligence.  He  propofed  to  have  pub- 
liihed  another  volume  of  it,  which  was  to  have  brought  the 
hiftory  as   low    as  the  di£R)lution   of   monailerics  by    king 
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Henry  VIIL  but  before  he  had  prodeeded  full  three  hundred 
years  lower  than  the  Norman  conqueft,  his  life  and  labours  weic 
together  fufpended.  We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe  from  hence 
that  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  this  large  work.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  very  warmly  engaged  in  all  the  contro- 
▼erfies  of  tlie  times ;  and  yet  that  ne  had  fome  leifure  to  beftovr 
upon  works  of  another  nature.  His  h&  difpute  was  in  reference 
to  a  book  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Worcefter ;  to  which,  though  feveraJ  anfwers  were 
given  by  the  ableft  of  the  popifh  writers,  there  was  none  that 
feemed  to  merit  reply,  excepting  that  penned  by  father  Crefley  ; 
and  this  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  very  illuftrious  antagonift^ 
^is  old  friend  and  acquaintance  at  Oxford,  Edward  earl  of  Cia« 
remton,  who,  notwithftanding,  treated  htm  on  this  occafion  fome« 
what  fevereiy,  which  induced  our  author  to  addrefs  to  him  an 
^*  Epiftle  apologetical  to  a  perfon  of  honour/'  1674,  8vo.  Being 
now  grown  far  in  years,  and  having  no  very  promifing  fcene 
before  his  eyes>from  the  warm  fpirit  that  appeared  againft  popery 
aroongtt  all  ranks  of  people,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  feek  for 
peace  and  (ilence  in  a  country  retirement;  and  accordingly  with« 
drew  for  fome  time  to  the  houfe  of  Richard  ^^^^U  ^fq*  ^  g^n« 
jtleman  of  afBuent  fortune  at  £aft  Grinftead  in  Suflex;  and,  dying 
pn  the  loth  of  Auguft,  1674,  being  then  near  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  was  buried  in  the  parifii  church  of  that  place.  His 
lofs^was  much  regretted  by  thofe  of  his  communion,  as  being 
one  of  their  ableft  champions  ;  ready  to  draw  his  pen  in  their 
defence  on  every  occafion,  dhd  fure  of  having  his  pieces  read 
with  lingular  favour  and  attention.  His  memory  alfo  was  re- 
vered by  the  proteftants,  as  well,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his 
mannerS)  and  his  mild  and  humble  deportment,  as  for  the  plain- 
nefsy  candour,  and  decency  with  which  he  had  managed  all 
the  controverfies  in  which  lie  had  been  engaged,  and  that  had 
procured  him  in  return  far  more  kindnefs  and  refpefl,  than  al- 
tnoft  any  other  of  his  party  had  met  with,  or  indeed  deferred, 

CRLTIN  (GuiLLAUMB  DuBois,  furnamed),  chanter  of  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  at  Paris,  trcafurer  of  that  at  Vincennes,  chronicler 
iroyal,  that  is,  hiftoriani  under  the  kings  Charles  VIIL  Lewis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.  died  in  the  year  1525*  Clement  Marot  ftylea 
him  the  fovereign  of  frencn  poets  5  but  this  fovereign  would 
Aot  be  now  on  the  gallic  Parnaflus,  unlefs  it  were  among  the 
flaves  of  the  mufes.  His  produflions,  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1724,  lamo,  abound  too  much  in  puns,  points,  and  equivoques 
tas  Rabelais  has  remarked  in  his  Pantagruel,  where  Cretin  ap- 
pears under  the  name  of  old  Rominagrobis).  This  flat  and 
infipid  playing  upon  words  re-appeared  in  France,  not  piany 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  calembours.  The  laft  century 
had  already  fcen  the  ridiculous  fancies  of  old  Cretin  revived, 
under  the  name  of  turlupins*    When  literature   and  polite- 
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nefs  wtfre  aC  their  hfcight^  ntidcr  the  reigti  of  Levis  XIV. 

the  court  was  infe£lcd  with  it ;  and  M.  D'Armagnac»  grand* 
ecuyer  of  France,  having  afked  Henry  Julius^  prince  of  Conde, 
why  they  faid  guet-a-pen,  and  not  guet-a-l'Inde  ?  "  For  the 
fame  rcafon,"  returned  the  prince,  "  that  it  is  faid,  that  M.  D'Ar- 
magnac  is  a  turlupin,  and  not  a  turluchene/' 

CREW  (Dr.  Nathanael),  bifliop  of  Durham,  a  man 
much  more  confiderable  for  his  birth  and  Nation,  in  which  ho 
lived  with  great  hofpitality,  than  for  the  firmnefs  of  his  con- 
duft.  He  was  the  fifth  fon  of  John  lord  Crew,  to  which  title 
he  fucceeded  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  was  bora 
Jan.  31,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  univerfity  he  was  prodtor  in  1663.  In  April  1668, 
he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  Charles  II.  and  the  famo 
month  dean  of  Chichefter,  and  in  1671  biihop  of  Oxford, 
from  which  fee  he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Durham  in  0£^obev 
1674.  At  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel-roya),  and  fworn  of  the  privy- council ;  and  in  1686 
vas  appointed  of  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion.  Upon  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  he  was  commiiTioned,  with 
Dr.  Sprat,  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  and  Dr.  White,  biihop  of  Pe-r 
terborough,  to  exercife  ecclefia(lical  jurifdi£lion  in  that  diocefe* 
He  was  prefcnt  in  this  office  in  February  1686,  at  the  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  for  orders  ;  and  admiring  the 
xeadinefs  of  his  anfwers,  promifed  to  make  Mr.  Wharton  his 
chaplain,  but  broke  his  word  with  him ;  for  which  reafon  thai 
learned  writer,  in  his  MS«  diary  of  his  life,  fpea^  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  as  a  man  of.no  veracity.  His  lord(hip  was  oa 
all  occasions  fo  compliant  with  the  court,  that  he  was  forward 
in  (hewing  refpecl  to  the  pope's  nuncio  fent  thither  ;  and  re* 
fufed  to  introduce  Dr.  Patrick,  dean  of  Peterborough,  to  kifs 
the  king's  hand,  on  account  of  his  zeal  againft  popery.  But 
the  apprchcnfion  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing  immediately 
put  an  end  to  his  concurrence  with  the  meafures  of  king 
James,  from  whofe  council-board  he  withdrew  :  and  the  dread 
of  the  confequences  of  his  former  behaviour  induced  him  to 
abfcond  upon  the  abdication  of  that  king,  in  which  fituatioa 
he  offered  to  compound  for  his  offences  by  a  refignation  of 
his  bilhoprici  particularly  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  whofe  generoGty 
he  would   depend    for  an  allowance  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a 

J  ear  during  his  life ;  which  offer  the  do£kor  refufed.  The 
iihop  afterwards  ventured  out  of  his  retreat  to  the  convention- 
parliament,  in  order  to  make  a  merit  with  the  new  govern- 
ment by  voting  for  it.  But  their  majefties  had  fo  ill  an  opi- 
nion of  him,  that  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  a£t  of  indem- 
nity paffcd  in  1690.  However,  at  laft  a  full  pardon  was 
procured  for  him  by  the  dean,  as  well  from  his  own  difpo- 
iition  to  oiRces  of  that  kind,  as  the  folicitations  of  his  friend 
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Dr.  WilHam  Bates,  the  politeft writer  among  the  pre(byterians 
of  his  time,  who  had  been  etJgaged  in  the  bilhop's  intcreft,  Hia 
lordihip  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying  Sept.  12,  1721. 

CREVIER  (John  bAPTisr  Lewis),  a  Parifian,  was  trained 
up  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  profef- 
for  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mafter,  in  1741,  he 
took  upon  him  to  finifh  his  **  Roman  Hillory."  He  publiihed 
other  works,  and  was  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue 
and  religion,  as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened,  1765,  in 
a  very  advanced  age.  Befides  the  continuation  juft  mentioned, 
he  publiftied,  1.  An  edition  of  Livy,  1748,  cum  notis,  in  6  vols. 
4to  ;  and  afterwards  another  edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufc 
of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols,  fmall  8vo.  2  L'hiftoire  des  empereurs 
des  Romains  jufqu'^  Conftantin,  1749,  12  torn.  i2mo.  3. 
Hiftoirc  dc  Tuniverfite  de  Paris,  7  torn.  i2mo.  4.  Rhetorique 
Fran9oife;  a  methodical  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Obfervations 
fur  I'Efprit  des  Loix.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his  depth ;  . 
he  ihould  have  kept  witliin  the  precinfls  of  the  belles  lettres. 

CRICHTON  (Jamks),  was  a  fcots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  xvith  century,  and  of  whom  very  extraordinary  things 
a#c  related,  with  regard  to  his  endowments  both  of  body  and 
mind.     Thefe  were  efteemed  fo  great,  that  he  obtained  the  ap- 

EUation  of  "  The  admirable  Cricbton,"  and  by  that  title  he 
s  continued  to  be  diftinguiflied  down  to  the  prefent  day. 
The  accounts  given  of  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  indeed 
fb  wonderful,  tnat  they  fcem  fcarcely  to  be  credible  5  and  many 
perfons  have  been  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  almoft  entirely 
fiabulotts,  though  they  have  been  delivered  with  the  utmoft  con-* 
fidence,.  and  without  any  degree  of  hedtation,  by  various  writers. 
The  time  of  Crichton's  birth  is  faid  by  the  generality  of  authors, 
to  have  been  in  1551  ;  but  according  to  lord  Buchan,  it  appears 
from  feveral  circumftances,  that  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  1560.  His  father  was  Robert  Crichton  of  Elliock  in 
At  county  of  Perth,  and  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen 
Mary's  reign,  from  1561  to  1573  »  P^^^  of  which  time  he  held 
that  ofice  ia  conjun^ion  with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother 
of  James  Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of 
fir  James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  II.  by  Elizabeth 
lyiuir,  or  More  as  (hei^  commonly  called.  It  is  hence  evident, 
that  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boailed,  as  he  did  abroad,  that 
he  was  fprung  from  fcottiih  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth.  Ncverthelefs,  Thomas  Dempfter,  who  fuf- 
ficiently  amplifies  his  praifes  in  other  refpe£ls,  pafTes  a  fevere 
cenfure  upon  him  on  this  account ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  Dempfter  lived  fo  near  the  time,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genealogies  of  the  great  families  of  ^Scotland.  James 
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Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  grammatical  education  at 
Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philofophf  in  the  univeriity  of  St* 
Andrew.   •  His  tutor  in  that  univerfxty  was  Mr.  John  Rutnerford> 
a  profefibr  at.  that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diilin- 
guifbed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Arillotle's  Logic,  and 
a  commentary  on  his  poetics.     Hut  nothing,  according 40  Mac- 
kenzie, can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  Rutherford's  worth  and 
merit,  than  his  being  mafter  of  that  wonder  and  prodigy  of  his 
age,  the  great  and  admirable  Crichton.    However,  it  is  not  to> 
this  profeffi>r  alone  that  the  honour  is  afcribed  of  having  formed 
fo  extraordinary  a  chara£fcer.     There  are  others  who  may  put  in 
their  claim  to  a  (hare  in  the  fame  glory ;  for  AMus  Manutius,. 
who  calls  Crichton  firft  cou(in  to  the  king,  fays  that  he  was  edu- 
cated, along  with  his  majefly,  under  Buchanan,  Hepburn  and 
Kobertfon,  as  well  as  Rutherford.     Indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  natural  force  of  his  genius,  many  madcrs  muft  have  been 
seceiTary,  in  order  to  his  acquiring  fuch  a  variety  of  attainments 
as  he  is  reprefented  to  have  pofTeOed.'    For  it  is  related,  that  be 
had  fcarcely  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had 
run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak 
and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  different  languages.     Nor  wa& 
this  all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  higheft  de* 
gree  in  riding,  dancing  and  finging,  and  in  playing  upon  all  forts 
of  inftruments.  Crichton,  being  mus  accomplilhed,  went  abroad 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  of  his  tranf- 
a£lion8  at  which  place  the  following  account  is  given*     He 
caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  fchools,  balls 
and  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  and  on  the  pillars  and 
pofts  before  the  houfes  of  the  moft  renowned  men  for  literature 
in  the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  vcrfed  in  any  art  or 
fcience  to  difpute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  tnat  day 
fix  weeks,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  at«« 
tend  them,  and  be  ready  to  anfwer  to  whatever  ihould  be  pro* 
pofed  to  him  in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  thefe  twelve 
languages,  hebrew,  fyriac,  arable,  greek,  latin,  fpaniih,  french» 
Italian,  englilh,  dutch,  flemifh,  and  klavonian ;  anid  this  either  in 
verfe  or  profe,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  difputant.     During  this 
whole  time,  inftead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  (Indies,  he  re- 
garded nothing  but  hunting,  nawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfe,  tolhng  the  pike,  handling  the  mufqaet, 
and  other  military  feats ;  or  elfe  he  employed  himfelf  in  do« 
meftic  games,  fuch  as  bails,  concerts  of  mufic  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and  the  like  diverfionsof  youth. 
This  conduft  fo  provoked  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  that, 
beneath  the  placard  that  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they 
caufed  the  following  words  to  be  written  :  <*  if  you  would  meet 
with  this  monfter  of  pcrfeAioni  to  fearch  for  him,  cither  in  the 
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tavern  or  the  brothel  is  the  readieft  way  to  find  him.**  Ne^ 
yerthelefs,  when  the  day  appointed  arrrivedi  Crichton  appeared 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfclf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation  which  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  prcfident,  after  extolling  him 
highly,  for  the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  which  God 
and  nature  had  beftowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair ;  and» 
accompanied  by  four  of  the  moft  ^hiinent  profefTors  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  gave  him  a  diamoild  ring  and  a  puri'e  full  of  gcrfd,  as  a 
teilimony  of  their  approbation  and  favour.  'I  he  whole  ended 
with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  fpe£lators; 
smd  henceforward  our  young  difputant  was  called  "  The  admi* 
rable  Crichton.*'  It  is  added,  that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with 
the  difpute,  that  he  went  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  at  tilting,  an  exerctfe  then  in  great 
vogue;  and,  in  prefence  of  fonife  princes  of  the  court  of 
France,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the  ring  fifteen 
times  fucceifively,  and  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton  is,  that  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fixed  a  placard  in  all  the  eminent  places  of 
the  city,  in  the  following  terms :  '^  Nos  Jacobus  Crichtonus, 
Scotus,  cuicunque  rei  propofitas  ex  improvifo  refpondebimut.'* 
In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold  challenge,  to  an- 
fwcr  to  any  queftion  that  could  be  propofed  to  him,  without 
his  being  previoufly  advertifed  of  if,  could  not  efcape  the  ridi- 
cule of  a  pafquinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowife 
di&ouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ,  and 
that,  in  prefence  of  the  pope,  many  cardinals,  bi(hops,  and 
doctors  of  divinity,  and  profefibrs  in  all  the  fciences,  he  dif« 
pbyed  fuch  wonderful  proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge,  that 
he  excited  no  lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Parts.  Bocca- 
lini,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different  re- 
lation of  die  matter.  According  to  this  author,  the  pafquinade 
againft  Crichton,  which  was  to  the  following  efFeft,  "  And  he 
that  will  fee  £r,  let  him  go  to  the  fign  of  the  Falcon,  and  It  (hall 
be  (hewn,"  made  fuch  an  impreifion  upon  him,  that  he  left  a 
place  where  he  had  been  fo  gro&Iy  afironted  as  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Venice,  at  his  approach  to  which  city  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  confiderable  diltrefs,  of  mind  at  lead,  if  not  with  regard  to 
external  circumftances.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
lines  of  his  poem,  in  fuum  ad  urbem  Venetam  appulfum : 

'  Saep^  mco8  animo  cafus  mcditabar  iniquos, 

Saepe  humedlabam  guttis  ftiUantibus  ora. 

The  chief  defign  of  Crichton  in  his  poem  was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vpurable  reception  at  Venice,  and  particularly  from  Aldus  Ma- 

nutius, 
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nutiuS)  whofe  praifes  he  celebrates  in  very  high  drains-  Wtieif 
he  prefented  his  verfes  to  Manutius,  that  critic  was  ftruck  wirh 
a  very  agreeable  furprifc;  and  judged,  from  the  performance^ 
that  the  author  of  it  muft  be  a  perfon  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius. Upon  difcourfing  with  the  ftranper,  he  was  filled  with 
admiration  ^  and,  linding  him  to  be  ikillcd  in  every  fubje£b,  he 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men  of 
learning  and  note  in  Venice.*  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate 
fricndihip  not  only  with  Aldus  Manutius,  but  with  Laurentius 
MafTa,  Spero  Spcronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and  various  other 
learned  pcrfons,  to  whom  he  prefented  fcvcral  poems  in  com- 
mendation of  tlie  city  and  univerfity.  Three  of  Crichton's  odes» 
one  addreiled  to  Aldus  Manutius,  and  another  to  Laurentius 
WaiTa,  and  a  third  to  Johannes  Donatus,  are  ftill  preferved. 
At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  fenate  •,  in  whofe 
prefence  he  made  a  fpeech,  Mtflich  was  accompanied  with  fuch 
beauty  of  eloquence,  and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that 
he  received  the  thanks  of  that  illudrious  body  ;  and  nothing 
was  talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris  avis, 
this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held  likewife  difputations  on  the 
fubjcdls  of  theology,  philofophy  and  mathematica,  before  the 
moit  eminent  profeflbrs,  and  large  multitudes  of  people.  His 
reputation  was  fo  great,  that  the  defire  of  feeing  and  healing 
him  brought  together  a  vail  concourfe  of  peribns  from  diflercot 
qunners  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collefted  from  Manutius,  that 
thjB  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  thqfe  demonRrations  of 
his  abilities,  was  in  the  year  1580.  Duritig  bis  refidencc  at 
Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  which  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  four  months.  However,  before  he  was  petfedly 
recovered,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua,  the 
univerfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the  houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfius  Cor- 
nelius ;  when  Crichton  opened  the  allembly  With  an  extempo*' 
rary  poem  in  praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After  this,  he 
difputed  for  C\k  hours  with  the  moll  celebrated  profeflbrs,  on 
various  fubjefls  of  learning ;  and  he  expofed,  in  particular, 
the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  his  commentators,  with  fo  moch 
folidity  and  acutenefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much' 
mod^ity,  that  he  excited  univerfiU  admiration.  In  condufion,  •' 
he  delivered,  extempore,  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance 
which  was  condutled  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance,  that  ^ 
hearers  were  aftonifhcd.  This  difplay  of  Crichton's  talents  v 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1581.  Soon  after,  he  appointed  a., 
other  day  for  difputation  at  the  palace  of  the  biihop  of  Padua  ; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  .aflbrding  higher  proofs  of  his  abilities,. 

for 
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fot  that  could  not  poflibly  be  done^  but  in  compliance  with  the 
earned  felicitations  of  fome  perfons,  who  were  not  prcfent  at  the 
former  aflembly.  However, feveral  circumftances  occurred, which 
prevented  this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the  account 
of  Manutius ;  but  Imperialis  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by 
his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the  occafion,  that  Crichton 
was  oppofed  by  Archangelus  Marcenarius,  a  famous  philofo* 
pher,  and  that  he  acquitted  himf<:V  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  an- 
tagonift  himfclf.  Amidft  the  difcourfes  which  were  occaGoned 
by  our  young  Scotfman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 
were  beftowed  on  hia  genius  and  attainments,  feme  perfons 
there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detraft  from  his  merit.  For 
ever  therefore  to  confound  thefe  invidious  impugners  of  his 
talents,  he  caufed  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on  the  gat€s  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul's  churches,  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the 
univerfity,  that  the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  his  followers, 
were  almofl:  innumerable  5  and  that  the  latter  had  failed,  both 
in  explaining  their  mafter's  meaning,  and  in  treating  on  thee* 
logical  fubjef^s.  He  promifed  likewife  to  refute  the  dreams 
of  certain  mathematical  profeflbrs ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences ; 
and  to  anfwer  to  whatever  (hould  be  propofcd  to  him,  or  ob- 
jefted  againft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures, 
or  in  an  hundred  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  option  of  his  oppoji' 
nents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  fuftained  this  conteft 
without  fatigue,  for  three  days ;  during  which  time  he  fupported 
his  credit,  and  maintained  his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and 
energy,  that,  firom  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtained 
acclamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none  more  magnificent 
were  ever  heard  by  men. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  tranfmitted,  through  fir  Thomas  Urquhart,  to 
later  biographers,  is  of  an  extraordinary  in  dance  of  bodily  cou- 
rage and  (kill.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Mantua  there  was  at  this 
time  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  mod  famous 
fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  perfons  who  had 
entered  the  lifts  with  him.  Thic  duke  of  Mantua  was  much 
grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  proteftion,  as  he  found 
It  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal  confequences.  Crichton  being 
informed  of  his  highne^s's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only 
to  drive  the  murderer  from*  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  fifteen  hundred  piftoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accomplifhed  gentleman  to  fo  great 
a  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  war- 
like achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  propofal  j  and,  the  time 
and  place  being  appointed^  the  whole  court  attended  to  behold 

Vol.  IV.  OJbi..  the 
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the  performance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  Cric&toft 
ftood  only  on  his  defence  ;.  while  me  Italian  made  his  attack 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  furjr,  that,  having  over*aded  himfelf,  he 
began  to  grow  weary.  Our  young  Scotfman  now  feized  the' 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonift  in  return  ;  which  he  did 
with  fo  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the 
body  in  three  different  places>  of  which  wounds  he  immediately 
died.  The  acclamations  of ^e  fpeflators  were  loud  and  extra- 
ordinary upon  this  occafion ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all 
.  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  art  grace  nature,  or  nature 
fecond'  the  precepts  of  art,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had 
beheld  thefe  two  things  accomplifhed  on  that  day.  To  crown 
the  glory  of  the  a£lion,  Crichton  beftowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  tliree  perfous  who  had  loft  their 
lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator.  It  is  aflerted,  that,  in  con*. 
V  fequence  of  this,  and  his  other  wonderful  performances,  the 
duke  of  Mantua  made  choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  I\is  fon 
Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  rcprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous 
temper  and  a  diflblute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefa£^ors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion,.  framed, 
tve  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed  and  ridiculed  all, the 
weaknefTes  and  failures  of  the  feveral  employments  in  which 
inen  are  engaged.  This  compofition  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  ingenious  fatires  that  was  ever  made  upon  mankind. 
]But  tLe  moft  aftonifhing  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  Crichton  fuf- 
tained  fifteen  charaders  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  own  play. 
Among  the  reft,  he  a£led  the  divine,  the  philofopher,  the  law* 
rer,  the  mathematician,  the  phyfician,  and  the  foldier,  with 
uch  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon  the 
ftagc  he  feemed  to  be  a  different  perfon. 

From  beincr  the  principal  aflor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  foon 
became  the  uibjed  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  «  One  night,  during 
the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was  walking  along^  the  ftreets  of 
Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half 
a  ddzen  people  in  maiks.     The  afiailants  found  that  they  had 
no  ordinary  perf«n  to  deal  with;  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.     In  the  iiTue,  the  leader  of 
the  company,  oeing  difarmed,  pulled  oflF  his  m;dk,  and  begged 
his  life,  telltn?  him,  that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.    Crichton 
immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  expreiTed  his  concern  for 
his  miftake  ;  alleging,  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  h' 
own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonz^gs^  had  any  defign  upon  his  li^ 
he  might  a)wav8  be  mafter  of  it.    Then,  taking  his  own  fwo 
by  the  point,  ne  prefcnted  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediaft 
received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by  the  afiront  which  he  thoogL 
he  bad  fuftained^  in  being  foiled  with  all  his  aUendants,  that 
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lit  inftatitly  ran  Crichton  thro.ugli  the  heart.  Various  have 
been  the  conje£lures  concerning  the  motives  which  could  induce 
Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to  be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal 
fkn  a£^ion.  Some  have  afcribed  it  to  jealou^,  afferting  that  he 
fufpefted  Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  vrith  a 
lady  whom  he  paflionately  loved ;  and  fir  Thomas  Ufquhart  has 
told  a  (lory  upon  this  head  which  is  extravagant  ^ind  ridiculous 
in  the  higheft  degree.  Others,  vMi  greater  probability,  reprer 
fent  the  whole  tranra£lion  as  the  remit  of  a  drunken  frolic ;  and 
it  is  uncertain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign.  However, 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Crichton  loft  his  Ufe  in  this  ren- 
contre. The  time  of  his  deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of 
his  biographers,  to-4iave  been  in  the  beginning  of  July,  ^S^Si 
but  lord  Buchan,  moft  likely  in  confequence  of  a  more  accurate 
inquiry,  fixes  it  to  the  fame  'month  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  a  difFerence  likewife  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts  declare  tha€ 
he  was  killed  in  the  3  ad  year  of  his  age ;  but  Imperiaiis  aflerti 
that  he  was  only  in  his  22d,  when  that  calamitoua  event  took 
place ;  and  this  fad  is  confirmed  by  lord  Buchan.  Crichton'9 
tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  general  lamentation.  If 
fir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited,  the  whole  court  of  Man« 
tua  went,  three  quarters  of  a  year,  into  mourning  for  him  5  the 
epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death,  and 
ftuck  upon  his  h^arfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk  of 
Homer's  works ;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  his  picture 
was  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the 
Italian  nobility,  reprefenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lancc 
in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  On  the  whole  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited  great 
prefent  admiration,  and  high  expedations  with  regard  to  hir 
future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  perfon,  to^ 
have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercifes,  to  have  poiTefled  a  pe* 
culiar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarka- 
blv  quick  and  retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power 
ot  declamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  %nd  a  rcadinefs  of  reply. 
His  knowledge  likewife  was  probably  very  uncommon  for  hif 

J  ears ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  qualities,  ehable4 
im  to  (hine  in  public  difputation.  But  whether  his  knowledge 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juflly  be  queftioned;  and  it 
may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  arifen  to  my 
extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  It  wOl 
always  be  refle^ed  on  with  regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely 
death  prevented  this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  ■ 

CRILLON  (Ldvh  db  Bbrtbon  db}^  of  an  iUoftriooB  family 
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of  Italy,  eflnblifiicd  in  the  comtat  Venaiffiny  knight  of  Maltaf 
one  of  the  greatcft  gencrs^ls  of  his  ^ge,  was  born  in  I54i.  He 
entered  into  the  fervice  in  1557.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  at 
the  fiege  of  Calais,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  taking  of  that 
place,  by  a  brilliant  a^iion  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  II.  He  afterwards  fignalized  himfclf  a^ainft  the  hugue- 
nots at  the  battles  of  Dreux,  of  Jarnac,  and  of  Moncontour,  in 
X562,  1 568. and  1569.  Ti^  youthful  hero  fo  greatly  diitin* 
guiihed  himfelf  in  his  caravans,  efpecially  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
'panto  in  157I9  that  he  was  made  choice  of,  though  wounded, 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  vidory  to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of 
France.  We  find  him  two  years  afterwards,  in  15739  at  the 
fiege  of  la  Rochelle,  and  in  almoft  all  the  other  confiderable 
rencontres  of  that  period.  He  cverv  where  (hewed  himfelf 
worthy  of  the  name  ufually  given  him  oy  Henry  IV.  of  the  brave 
Crilhn,  Henry  III.  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  valour, 
made  him  knight  of  his  orders  in  1585.  The  fpecious  pre- 
tences of  the  league,  the  maik  of  religion  which  it  put  on, 
could  never  (hake  the  fidelity  of  the  brave  Crillon,  however 
great  his  antipathy  to  the  huguenots.  He  rendered  important 
fervices  to  his  prince  in  the  affair  of  the  Barricades^  at  Tours, 
and  el&where.  Henry  III.  ventured  to  propofe  to  Crillon  to 
afiaflinate  the  duke  de  Guife,  a  rebellious  fubjedt  whom  he  was 
afraid  to  put  to  death  by  the  fword  of  the  law.  Crillon  of- 
fered to  fight  him  ;  but  difdained  to  hear  of  aflaflination.  When 
Henry  IV.  had  made  the  conqueft  of  his  kingdom,  Crillon  was 
as  faitliful  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his  predeceflbr.  He  re- 
puifed,  tlie  leaguers  before  Boulogne.  The  army  of  Villars 
having  inverted  Villcbocuf  in  1592;  he  vigorously  defended 
that  place,  replying  to  the  bcfiegers,  on  their  fummoning  the 
befieged  to  furrender:  <*  Crillon  is  within,  and  the  enemy 
without."  The  bon  Henri,  however,  did  but  little  for  him  ; 
«*  becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I  was  fure  of  the  brave  Crillon  j  and  I 
had  to  gain  over  my  perfecutors."  The  peace  of  Vervin^  having 
put  an  end  to  the  wars  that  had  troubled  Europe^  Crillon  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  and  there  died,  in  the  pra£lice  of  thofc  fol- 
lies which  by  the  papifts  are  called  exercifes  of  piety  and  pe- 
nance, the  ad  of  December  16 15,  at  the  age  of  74.  Francis 
fiening,  a  jefuit,  pronounced  the  difcourfe  at  his  funeral :  a 
piece  of  burlefque  eloquence,  printed  in  16 16,  under  the  title 
of  Boucher  d'Honneur,  the  Buckler  of  Honour,  and  reprinted 
not  many  years  fince,  as  a  fpecimen  of  ridiculous  Jargon  ap' 
bombaftic  nonfenfe.  Mademoifelle  de  LuiTon  publimed  in 
vols.  i2mo.  the  life  of  this  hero,  called  by  his  contemporari 
I'Homme  fans  peur  (the  man  without  fear),  le  Brave  des  braT 
(the  bmveft  of  the  brave).  He  was  a  fecond  chevalier  Bayarw.^ 
not  on  account  of  his  fantaftic  and  fuUen  bumourj  but  from 
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the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  his  attachment  to  religion.    It  Is 
well  known  that  being  prefent  one  day  at  a  fermon  on  the  fuF- 
ferings  of  Chrift,  when  the  preacher  was  come  to  the  defcrig- 
tion  of  the  flagellation,  Crillon,  feized  with  a  fudden  fit  of  en- 
thufiafm,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  .crying  out :  "  Where  wert 
thou,  Crillon  I**    Thefe  falHcs  of  courage,  the  efFeft  of  an  exu- 
berant vivacity  of  temper,  engaged  him  too  frequently  in  duels^ 
in  which  he  always  came  off  with  lionour.     We  cannot  refrain 
from  embellifhing  this  article  with  a  couple  of  inftances  of  in- 
trepidity highly  dcfcriptive  of  Ais  great  man.     At  the  battle  of 
Moncontour,  in  1 569,  a  huguenot  foldier  thought  to  ferve  his 
party  by  difpatching  the  braved  and  mod  formidable  of  the 
catholic  generals.    In  this  view  he  repaired  to  a  place  where 
Crillon,  in  his  return  from  purfuing  the  fugitives,  muft  necef- 
farily  pafs.    The  fanatic  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than  he  drew 
the  trigger  of  his  piece-     Crillon,  though  feverely  wounded  in 
the  arm,  ran  up  to  the  aflaflin,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  going  to  thruft  him  through  with  his  fword,  when  the 
foldier  threw  himfelf  at  his  "feet  and  begged  his  life.     "  I  grant 
it  thee,**  faid  Crillon ;  "  and  if  any  faith  could  be  put  in  a  man 
that  is  at  once  a  rebel  to  his  king,  and  an  apoftate  to  his  reli- 
gion, I  would  put  thee  on  thy  parole  never  to  bear  arms  but  in 
the  fcrvice  of  thy  fovereign."    The  foldier,  confounded  at  this 
9,&  of  magnanimity,  fwore  that  he  would  for  ever  (hake  ofF 
all  corre^ondence  with  the  •  rebels,  and  return  to  the  catholic 
religion. — The^oung  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  Henry  IV.  had 
fent  him  at  Marfeilles,  was  defirous  of  trying  how  far  the  for- 
titude oiF  Crillon  would  go.    In  this  deGen  he  caufed  the  alarm 
to  be  founded  before  the  quarters  of  his  brave  commander,  and 
two  horfes  to  be  led  to  his  door.     Then,  running  up  to  his 
apartments,  pretended  that  the  enemy  was  matter  of  the  port 
and  town,  and  propofed  to  him  to  make  his  efcape,  that  he 
might  not  fwell  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.     Though  Cril- 
lon was  hardly  well  awake,  when  he  heard  thefe  tidings,  he 
fnatched  up  his  arms  without  the  lead  trepidation,  maintaining 
that  it  was  better  to  die  fword  in  hand,  than  furvive  the  lofs 
of  the  place.     Guife  finding  it  impoflible,  by  all  the  arguments 
he  could  ufe,  to  alter  his  refolution,  accompanied  him  out  of  the 
chamber ;  but,  when  they  were  about  the  middle  of  the  ftairs,  he 
burd  out  into  a  violent  laughter,  which  plainjy  difcovered  the 
trick  to  Crillon.     He  then  put  on  a  graver  countenance  than 
when  he  thought  he  wzs  going  to  fight  5  and  griping  the  duke 
of  Guife  by  the  hand,  he  faid,  with  an  oath,  according  to  his 
cudom :  "  Young  man,  never  again  amufe  thyfelf  with  putting 
to  the  ted  the  heart  of  an  honed  man.     Par  la  mort !  if  thou 
hadd  found  me  weak,  I  would  have  poignarded  thee  !"*  After 
thefe  wprds  he  retired  witliout  faying  any  thing  more,  -i-  We 
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ivill  conclude  witk  the  laconic  billet  written  to  him  from  Afi 
^eld  of  battle  by  Henry  IV.  after  the  viftory  of  Arques,  where 
Crillon  was  unable  to  be  prefent :  **  Hang  thyfelf,  Crillon  { 
We  have  been  fighting  at  Arques,  and  thou  wert  not  there*  I 

^dieu,  brave  Cnlion  I  I  love  thee  whether  rieht  or  wrong/' 

CRINESIUS  (Christopher),  born  in  Bohemia  1584,  pror  \ 

fefied  theology  with  fome  diflinf^ion  at  Altorf,  and  died  there  i 

in  16269  aged  42  years.  We  have  feveral  works  of  his,  which 
levince  great  erudition,  i.  A  diflertation  on  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  2.  Exercitationes  Hebraicse.  3.  Gymnafium  &  lezi- 
f:on  Syri^cum,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Lingua  Samaritica,  4to.  5. 
Gramniatica  Chaldaica,  4to.  6.  De  aucioritate  yerbi  div^ni  in 
Hebraico  codice ;  Amilerdam,  1^64,  in  4to. 

CRINITUS  (Petrus),  born  at  Florence  in  1465,  taught  the 
)>elles  lettres  there,  after  the  death  of  Angelus  Politianus,  whcT 
had  been  his  mafter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  wit 
9nd  learning,  but  tarnifhed  all  by,  being  addi£^ed  to  the  mo^  g 

deteflable  of  fenfualities.  He  died,  1505,  aged  40.  He  corn* 
'  pofed  the  *•  Lives  of  the  latin  Poets,  and  a  work  "  De  honefta 
difciplina/^  printed  at  Paris,  1520,  in  folio.  Paul  Jovius  and 
Erafmlis  have  praifed  this  latter  work ;  but  Muretus,  VoQius. 
and  many  others,  hold  it  light.  Crinitus  was  alfo  a  writer  of 
poems ;  which  may  be  deemed  very  much  below  mediocrity. 

CRISP  (Tobias),  tlie  great  champion  of  antinomianifjn,wa$ 
redor  of  Brinkworth  in  Wiltftire,  where  he  was  adjpnired  for 
his  hofpitality,  preaching,  diligence,  and  irreproachable  beha* 
viour.  In  1642  he  came  up  to  London,  where  his  tenets  re- 
fpefling  grace  drew  him  into  a  controvcrfy  with  fifty-two  di- 
vinjcs.  By  intenfe  application,  he  contra£bed  9  diftemper,  that 
foon  brought  him  to  his  grave  the  27th  Feb.  1642.  His  fer- 
mons  were  reprinted  in  1 689. 

CP-ISPUS,  or  Crispo  (John  Baptist),  a  theologian  an4 
poet  of  Gallipoli  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  died  1595,  ^hile 
Clement  VIH.  was  ferioufly  intending  to  raife  him  to  the  epif« 
jcopate.  His  principal  works  are:  i.  De  ethnicis  philofophig 
eaute  legendis.     This  work,  publifhed  in  I594>  in  folio  at  Rome,  '  | 

18  become  fcarce.  2.  The  life  of  Sapnazar;  Rome  1583,  an^ 
Naples,  1633,  8vo.  a  curious  work  and  weU  written.  3.  The 
plan  of  the  town  of  Gallipoli. 

CROESE  (Gerarp),  a  protcftant  divine,  born  at  Amfter* 
4am  in    i($42,  is  the  author  of  the  hillory  of  the  Quakers- 
2  60 Si  Bvo.  tranflated  into  engliih;  and  of  a  ftrange  work,  inti 
tuled :  Homerus  Hebraeus,  five  hiftoria  Hebraeorum  ab  Homero 
1704,  Svo.  'He  died  in  17105  at  the  age  of  68,  in  a  hamlet  no 
£ar  from  Dordrecht.    Juftnefs  of  thought  was  not  his  diftipc- 
ive  qi^Hty ;  but  his  works  may  be  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
imi  of  literary  criticiim  and  learned  inTeftigatioOf 
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CROFT  (Herbert),  an  eminent  blffiop,  and  third  fon  of 
fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caille  in  Hcrcfordfliirc,  was  dcfccndcd 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  0£k,  1 8,  1603,  at  Great  Milton 
near  Thame  in  Oxfordfhirc,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  William  Green ; 
his  mother  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.     At  13  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Oxford ;  but  upon  his  father's  turnings  pa- 
pift,  and  becoming  a  lay-brother  in  the  benediftine  monalbry 
at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried  over  thither- 
After  fome  (hort  (lay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent  to  the  englifli  college 
of  Jefuits  at  St.  Omer's ;  where  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  perfuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.  Some 
lime  before  his  father's  death,  which  happened  above  five  years 
after  his  going  abroad,  he  was  fent  back  into  England,   to 
tranfaA  fome  family  affairs ;   and  becoming  acquainted  with 
Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham,  he  was  by  him  brought  back  to  the' 
church  of  England.     At  the  defire  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a  fe« 
cond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  ChriR- 
churcb  ;  and  the  univerfity  generoufly  allowing  the  time  he  had 
fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoned  as  if  he  had  refided  there^  he  foon 
after  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
minifter  of   a  church  in  Gloucefterihire,  and  redlot  of  Har« 
ding  in  Oxfordffaire.     Auguft  1639  he  was 'collated  to  a  pre-^ 
bend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  y  and  the  year  after  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king* 
The  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Worcefter,  and 
the  year  after  a  canon  of  Windfor*     In  1644  ^^  ^^^  nomi* 
nated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brown, 
the  daughter  of  his  predecefTor,  though  in  conftant  peril  of  his 
then  fmall  fortune,  and  fometimes  or  his  life.     He  fuffered  ex« 
tremely  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I ;  but  at  length,  in  1659,  ^T 
the  fucceflive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  necame  po^flbl 
of  the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration  he  was  reinftated  in 
his  preferments ;  and  Dec.  2,    i66jr,  promoted  to  the  fee  o£ 
Hereford,  which  he  never  would  quit,  though  he'  was  offered  a 
better  fee  more  than  once.      He  becan^e   afterwards,  about 
1667,  dean  of  the  ropl  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and 
then  refigned  it  ^  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but 
fmall'  efTefls  from  his  pious  endeavours.    He  then  retired  to 
his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline  he  was . 
ftriA  in  enjoining  others  j  and  was  extremely  beloved  for  his 
conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper,  and  extenfive  charitv.  - 
He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in  the  church, 
which  he  thought  abufes,  and  not  tending  to  edification.     He 
was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  manner  of  admitting  perfon's  into  or- 
ders, and  more  efpecially  to  the  priefthood  j  and  he  refufed  to 
zanxit  any  prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch 
as  lived  within  his  diocefe  -,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might 
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not  be  neglededy  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be 
a  comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid  he  continued  inflexible  in  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private  con- 
cerns in  his  diocefc,  but  that  he  (hewed  himfelf  ready  to  fervc 
the  public  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power.  Accord- 
ingly* in  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the  non  conformiils  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  breach  Vo  artfiilly  widened  that  the  pa- 
pifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering  through  it,  he  publifhed  a 
piece,  intituled,  "  The  naked  Truth  ;^  or,  the  true  (late  of  the 
primitive  church,"  4to.  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs^ 
and  addrefTed  to  the  lords  and  commons  afTembled  in  parliament* 
This,  though  no  more  than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five 
flieets,  made  a  prodigious  noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudied  by 
all  people  of  fenfe  and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's 
defign  in  it  was  to  try,  whether  the  legiflature  could  be  pre- 
▼ailed  upon  to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences 
among  proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith }  and  having 
Ibewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  are  neceflary,  efpecially 
as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all  the  great 
points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England  and  thofc  that 
diflent  from  her :  labouring  to  prove  throughout,  that  proteft- 
ants differ  about  nothing  that  can  truly  be  ftyled  eflential  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  that,  for  the  fake  pf  union,  compliances  would  be 
more  becoming,  as  well  as  more  efie£lual,  than  enforcing  uni- 
formity by  penalties  and  perfecution.  The  whole  is  written  in 
a  fpirit  ot  piety,  and  v  ith  great  force  of  argument :  neverdielefs 
it  was  attacked  with  great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  fome  of  them  wrote  againft  it  furiouily  :  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, mafter  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly  in 
bis  ^'  Animadverdons  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  Truths 
1676,"  4to.  This  was  anfwered  by  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intituled,  "  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  Mode;"  in 
which  he  ridicules,  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpi- 
rit, and  gives  the  following  charafter  of  bifhop  Croft's  work : 
**  It  is  a  treatife,"  fays  he,  **  which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer,  needs 
no  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evidence  and  demon- 
ftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but  give  their  af- 
fent  and  confent  to  it  unafked.  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind,  that 
no  chriftian  can  fcarce  perufe  it,  without  wiihing  himfelf  to 
h^ve  been  the  author,  and  almoft  imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  the 
conceptions  therein  being  of  fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man 
finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind." 
Many  other  pamphlets  were  written  againft  "  The  naked 
Truth-,"  but  the  author  did  not  vouchfSfe  them  any  repl^ 
truth  and  public  fervice^  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate^  being 
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the  points  lie  had  in  view.    It  was  reprinted  in  i68b)  and  many 
times  fince. 

This  was  the  firft  thing  bifliop  Croft  publiflied,  except  two 
fermons :  one  on  Ifaiah  zxvii.  ver.  laft,  preached  before  the 
houfc  of  lords  upon  the  f aft-day,  Feb.  4,  1673  ;  the  other  be- 
fore the  king  at  Whitehall,  April  12,  1674,  on  Philipp.  i,  ar. 
In  167B  he  publifhed  a  third  fermojn,  preached  Nov.  4,  at  the 
cathedral  church  in  Hereford,  and  intituled,  "  A  fecond  call 
to  a  farther  humiliation.'*  The  year  after  he  publifhed  **  A 
letter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  popiih  idolatry  :"  and  alfo 
a  fecond  impreflion  correfted,  with  additions,  of  his  "  Legacy 
to  his  diocefe ;  or  a  Ihort  determination  of  all  controverfies 
we  have  with  the  papifts  by  God's  holy  word,'*  4to.  After  the 
cpiftle  to  all  the  people  within  his  diocefe,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a  preface ;  then  three  fermons  up- 
on John  V.  39.  **  Search  the  fcriptures,  fot  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life;"  and  laftly,  a  fupplement  to  the  preceding 
fermons,  together  with  a  traft  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of 
the  lord's  fuppcr,  promifed  in  the  preface.  This  work  was  cal- 
culated by  him  to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the 
fnares  of  popifli  millionaries,  who  were  then  very  a£fcive  all  over 
the  kingdom.  In  1685  he  publifhed  fome  animadverfions  on  a 
book,  intituled,  "  The  theory  of  the  earth  ;"  and  in  1688,  "A 
ihort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's  late  decla- 
ration in  churches."  This,  which  was  the  laft  employment  of 
his  pen,  was  (hewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to  king  James ;  who 
ordered  fo  much  of  ine  difcourfe,  as  coifcemed  the  reading  of 
the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the  world,  and  the  reft  to  be 
fuppreiTed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  views  with  which  that  de- 
claration had  been  fet  forth.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  excellent 
prelate,  that  he  had  taken  a  refolution  fome  years  before  his 
death,  of  refignine  his  bifhopric ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was 
moved  by  fome  Kruples  of  conscience.  His  motives  he  cx- 
prefTed  in  along  letter  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an 
anfwer,  fatisfied  his  conference,  and  difpofed  him  to  continue 
bis  epifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earneflnefs  and  vigour.  He 
died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  May  18,  1691,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  this  fhort  infcrip* 
tion  over  his  grave-ftonc ;  '*  Depofitum  Herbert!  Groft  de  Grotty 
epifcopi  Herefordenfis, 'qui  obiit  18  die  Mali  A.  D.  1691,  setatis 
fuae  88 ;  in  vita  conjunfii :"  that  is,  "  Here  are  depofited  the 
remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  who 
died  May  18,  1691,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age;  in  life 
united.''  The  laft  words,  "  in  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying 
next  dean  Benfon,  at  the  bottom  of  whofe  grave-ftone  are  thefe, 
**  in  morte  non  divifi,"  that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided :"  the 
two  grave-ftones  having  hands  engraven  on  them^  reaching  from 
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one  to  the  other,  and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lading  and 
uninterrupted  fricndfhip  which  fubfifted  between  thefc  two  re- 
verend dignitaries* 

As  biihop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  lead  tin£lure 
of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contracted  in  his  youth,  as  ap- 
pears clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  "  I' do," 
lays  he,  "  in  all  humble  manner  moft  heartily  thank  God,  that 
he  hath  been  moft  gracioufiy  plcafed,  by  the  light  of  his  moft 
holy  gofpel,  to  recall  me  from  the  darknefs  of  grofs  errors  and 
poptfh  fuperftitions,  into  which  I  was  ieduced  in  my  younger 
days,  and  to  fettle  me  again  in  the  true  antient  catholic  and 
apodolic  faith,  profefled  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I 
was  born  and  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die.  Sec.'*  He 
had  one  only  fon,  Herbert,  who  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
,  college,  Oxford,  was  created  baronet  by  Charles  II.  Not.  167  Ij 
and  was  twice  knight  ^f  the  fliire  in  the  reign  of  king  William. 
He  died  1770,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Archer,  and  he  by 
his  fon  and  namefake  1761. 

CROFT  (William),  a  mufician,  was  born  at  Nether-Eat* 
ington  in  Warwickfliire ;  but  it  is  not  faid  in  what  year.  He 
was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  becam<^ 
organift  at  St.  Anne's,  Weilminiler.  In  1700  he  was  admitted 
a  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1704  or* 
ganift  of  the  fame.  In  1708  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  mafter 
of  the  children  and  compofer  to  tlie  chapel  royal,  and  alfo  as  or- 
ganift at  Weftminfter-aobey.  In  17 12  he  publiihed,  but  with** 
out  his  name,  "  Divine  harmony,  or  a  new  collefiion  of  {cle£k 
anthems ;"  to  which  is  prefixed,  ^'  A  brief  account  of  church 
mufic.*'  In  1715  he  was  created  do£^or  in  mufic  at  Oxford  : 
his  exercife  for  that  degree  was  an  englifh  and  alfo  a  latin  ode» 
written  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  which,  with  the 
mufic,  were  publifhed  with  the  title  of  "  Muficus  apparatus  aca- 
demicus.''  In  1724  he  publiftied  by  fubfcription  a  noble  work 
of  his  own,  intituled,  ^'  Mufica  facra,  or  (elcSt  anthems  in  fcore," 
in  2  vols,  the  firft  containing  the  burial  fervice,  which  Purcell 
had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  complete.  He  died  Aug.  1727,  of 
an  iltnefs  occafioned  by  attending  upon  his  duty  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  II ;  and  there  is  a  monument  ereclcd  for  him 
in  Weftminfter- abbey,  from  the  infcription  upon  which  we  leam 
that  he  was  near  50  years  of  age. 

'  CROFTON  (Zachary).  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  moft  part  had  his  education  in  Dublin.  When  the  irifh 
troubles  broke  out  he  came  over  to  England;  and  having  but  one 
groat  in  his  pocket,  he  fpent  it  the  firft  night  at  his  quarters* 
His  firft  living  in  the  church  was  at  Wrenbury  in  Cbefliire,  from 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  refufing  to  take  the  engagemeht, 
1648}  but  he  afterwards  complied)  and  obtained  the  living  of  St. 
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BotdkpVs  near  Aldgatei  where  he  continued  until  the  refton^ 
^  Jtion.  Having  entered  into  a  controverfy  with  bifliop  Gauden  con* 

cerniug  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  the  bifhop  being  fatrijr 
worfted,  procured  an  order  for  Mr.  Crofton'a  imprifonment  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  obliged  to  petition 
for  his  liberty.  He  afterwards  wentinto  CheChire,  where  he  wa« 
again  imprifoned ;  but  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  took  a  fmall  farm 
for  the  fupporc  of  his  family.  In  1 667  he  returned  to  London^ 
and  took  a  fchool  near  Aldgate,  where  he  died  about  1672.  He 
pubhlhed  a  great  number  of  controverfial  pamphlets,  but  thej 
are  now  little  known. 

CROIX  Du  Maine  (Francis  la),  born  in  the  province  of 

Maine,  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  the  xvith  century.   He  was  fieur 

,  or  lord  of  the  manor  of  Croix  du  Maine,  and  of  Vieille  Cour, 

f  four  leagues  from  Mans.     From  his  very  youth  he  had  a  paf- 

f  (ionate  inclination  for  learning  and  books,  having  colle£led  fo 

great  a  library  at  the  univerfity  in  greek  and  latin  authors,  and 

^  mod  european  languages,  that,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  the  catalogue 

pf  them  would  make  a  volume.     In  15  84 'he  publiOied  his 

French  Library,  being  a  general  account  of  all  authors  that  wrote 

;n  that  language.    He  died  during  the  civil  wars,  but  it  is  not 

/certainly  known  in  what  year. 

CROIX  (Ff  ANCis  Fetis  de  la),  fecretary  and  interpreter 
to  the  king  of  France  in  the  turki(h  and  arabic  languages,  died' 
Nov.  4,  1695,  in  his  73d  year ;  after  having  executed  this  em<^ 
ployment  for  the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears  that  he 
/executed  it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities :  for,  when  the 
Algerines  fought  for  peace  -  of  Lewis  XIV,  conditions  were  of- 
'  fered,  by  which  they  were  required  to  reimbu^fe  to  this  mo- 
parch  6oo,boo  franks.  .The  terms  being  thought  exorbitant^ 
they  had  recourfe  to  firatagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to 
jia  Croix,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  pafied,  if  he  would 
jput  into  the  treaty  "  prowns  of  Tripoli,"  inftead  of  "  frcnch 
crowns ;''  which  would  have  made  to  the  Algerines  a  difference 
of  more  than  f  00,000  livres*  But  the  integrity  of  the  inter« 
preter  triumphed  over  the  temptation ;  which  liowcver  was  the 
greater,  as4t  wa|  next  to  impoffible  he  ihould  be  difcovered. 
.  Befides  the  turkifii  and  the  arabic,  the  perCan  and  the  tarta* 

^  rian,  he  alfo  underilood  the  Ethiopian  and  armenian  languages. 

He  i^  well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  many  works.  He 
tranilated  the  hiftory  of  France  into  the  turkifh  language.  He 
digefted  the  three  volumes  of  **  Voyages^  into  the  EaftJndies  " 
of  M.  1  hevepot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the 
turkilh  and  perfian  books  in  the  king's  library.  He  compofed 
two  complete  di£tionaries  for  the  french  and  turkilh  languages : 
and,  when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  iforld  with 
f  he  hiftory  of^G^gnbis  khan.  He  undertook  this  hiftory  by  the  or- 
der 
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dcr  of  M,  Colbert :  for  this  minifter,  altogether  intent  upon  ag- 
grandizing his  mailer,  was  accuftomed  every  week  to  call  toge* 
thcr,  either  in  the  king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the 
learned,  whom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  fcreral  dc-  I 

partments  in  literature,  he  conftantlyfct  to  work.    This  hiftory,  , 

which  coft  la  Croix  more  than  ten  years  labour,  is  ufeful,  not 
only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  paft  events,  or  to 
geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly  ignorant  of  the  greater 
Tartary,  bjit  likewifc  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Pe^fia,  or  other  , 

caftem  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  good  map  of  northern  Afia  drawn  by  M.  dc  PIflc, 
accompanying  the  work;  which  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  au- 
thor's fon,  not  only  revifed,  but,  to  render  it  more  curious^ 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from 
whom  it  was  extrafted.     It  was  tranflated  into  englifli,  and  pub-  ^ 

li(hed  at  London,  1722,  8vo.  ^ 

CROMPTON  (William),  M.,A.  was  bom  at  Barnftapte»  ^ 

and  had  his  education  in  Oxford.  During  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  he  w^s  fome  time  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Bamftaple^ 
which  he  held  until  his  eje£lment  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  zGt  of  uniformity.  Being  an  inofienfive  man  he  lived  with 
bis  people,  and  preached  in  a  meeting  after  the  revolution  until  < 

his  death,  1696^.    He  was  the  author  of  feveral  fmall  tra£ls. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Eflcx,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
inan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VliL  and  one  of  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  the  reformation,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney 
in  Surrey  ;  and  born',  as  we  ibould  imagine,  about  1490.  He 
had  by  nature  a  ftrong  conftitution  and  excellent  parts,  to  which 
he  added  uncommon  induftry.     As  hisf  extrs^6^ion  was  mean,  fo  , 

his  education  was  low ;  and  his  higheft  proficiency  in  learning 
was  getting  the  latin  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament  by  heart. 
When  he  was  come  to  years  of  difcrction  he  travelled  abroad  for 
his  improvement ;  and  was  retained  for  fome  time  as  clerk  or 
fecretary  to  the  englifli  fadory  at  Antwerp.  But  this  firuation 
not  fuiting  his  afpiring  fpirit,  he  travelled  into  divers  countries^ 
in  which  he  was  fccretly  employed  about  the  king's  afiairs :  be 
thus  learned  various  languages ;  and  that  he  might  gain  fome  | 

knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  fcnred  for  fome  time  as  a  fol- 
dier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  at  the  facking  of 
Rome.  ^  i 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  thefamily  ] 

of  cardinal  Wolfey  as  his  follcitor.;  to  whom  he  approved  him- 
felf  by  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  feveral  important  afiairs  \ 
and  whom  he  defended  in  the  houfeof  commons  againft  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  with  fo  much  wit  and  eloquence,  as  to 
make  his  integrity  and  abilities  much  praifed  and  admired. 

After 
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^  After  the  cardinals  fall  the  kinp;  employed  him  in  his  own 

F  fcrvice;  to  whom  he  rendered  himfelf  very  acceptable,  by  dif- 

coTcring  to  him,  that  the  biihops  had  incurred  a  premunire  by 

»  their  oaths  to  the  pope  at  their  confecration,  which  fubj^died  all 

their  poflfeffions  to  his  pleafure,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 

r  accumulating  great  riches.    He  was  raifed  in  a  (hort  time  to  fe- 

I  veral  eminent  dignities  i  was  fucceflively  made  a  pritry-coun* 

I  fellor,  and  mafter  of  the  jewel-houfe  ;  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and 

^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate, 

and  mafter  of  the  rolls ;  lord  keeper  of  tne  privy  feal,  a  baroa 

I  of  the  realm  ;  and  vicar-general,  and  vicegerent  over  all  the  fpi- 

I  rituality,  under  the  king,  who  was  declared  fupreme  head  of 

the.  church. 

He  was  the  chief  inftrument  in  diflblving  the  abbies  and  other 
religious  houfes,  and  in  depreffing  the  clergy,  whom  he  ufually 
called,  on  accour^t  of  their  acknowledging  the  papal  authority, 
the  king's  half  fubjefts.  With  refpeft  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
monks,  he  obferv^d,  that  it  was  only  reducing  them  to  labour 
axid  a  lay  charader,  which  was  their  original  inftitution ;  and  as 
to  the  ftrif^nefs  and.aufterities  of  life,  enjoined  them  by  the 
rules  of  their  feyeral  orders,  he  alleged,  that  they  misht  pradiCe 
all  this  difcipline  and  felf-denial  without  the  forms  of  a  monaftic 
confinement. 

He  ma^c  ufe  of  his  power  for  deftroying  popery,  and  pro- 
moting the  reformation.  He  caufed  certain  articles  to  be  fet 
forth  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority,  which  (truck  at  many 
eflentials  of  the  romilh  religion,  fuch  as  tradition,  worfiiipping 
of  images,  purgatory,  and  the  feven  facraments.  Some  injunc- 
tions were  likewife  laid  on  the  clergy,  not  to  extol  in  their  fer- 
mons  images,  relics,  nniracles  or  pilgrimages,  but  to  exhort  their 
people  to  ferve  God,  and  to  make  provifion  for  their  families  ; 
to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  that  an  englifh  bible  (hould  be  provided  for  every  pa- 
rifli  church ;  and  that  they  fliould  for  every  church  keep  one 
book  of  regiiier  for  chridenings,  weddings,  and  buryings. 
.  Having  been  thus  inftrumental  in  promoting  a  reformation,' 
die  king  granted  him  many  noble  manors  and  large  eftates,  the 
fpoils  of  the  religious  houie^^  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  Eifex;  and  conftituted  him  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England.  The  tide  of  profperity,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in 
upon  him,  began  now  to  take  a  turn.  A  fcheme  he  laid  to  fe« 
cure  his  greatnefs  proved  his  ruin  ;  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  hu« 
man  policy  I  He  ufed  his  utmofl:  endeavours  to  procure  a  mar- 
riage between  Henry  and  Ann  of  Cleves.  As  her  friends  were 
all  Itttherans,  he  imagined  it  might  tend  to  bring  dowft  the  po- 
'    pi(h  party  at  court}   and  he  expeCled  great  iupport  from  a 
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qneen  of  his  own  making.  But  the  capfictous  monarch,  b'cln^ 
difgufted  with  her  perfon  on  the  firft  night's  cohabitation,  tookr 
aa  invincible  averiion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage. 

Many  circumftances  concurred  to  his  -uin.  By  rcafon  of  hiar 
low  birth  he  was  odious  to  the  nobility ;  to  the  roman  catholics,' 
on  account  of  his  dilTdlution  of  the  abbies ;  to  the  nation  \tt 
general,  on  account  of  the  large  fubfidies  he  had  demanded  and 
obtained.  With  thefe  caufes  concurred  a  new  and  more  fecret 
reafon.  The  king  not  only  hated  his  new  queen,  but  had  now 
fettled  his  affediion  upon  Catherine  Howard ;  and,  finding  hi^ 
government  grown  uneafy,  thought  it  good  policy  to  cait  all 
that  had  been  done  amifs  upon  a  miniller,  whofe  afcendancy 
over  him  had  been  notorious.  He  was  arretted  at  the  council 
table  when  he  leaft  fufpefted  it,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
and  in  his  fall  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  miififters^ 
to  be  forfaken  by  his  friends ;  only  archblfhop  Cranmer,  with 
a  friendihip  uncommon  to  courtiers,  wrote  earneftly  to  the  king 
in  his  favour,  declaring  no  monarch  of  England  had  ever  fo 
valuable  a  fcrvant.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  The  unjuft 
pradlice  of  attainting  without  hearing  the  parties  aofwer  fot         •  j 

themfelves,  which  he  had  too  much  promoted,  was  now  turned 
upon  himfelf.    He  was  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  and  mifde-  j 

meanors,  and-  of    feveral  heretical   principles  and  pradicesv  i 

though  fome  of  thefe  were  improbable,  and  he  might  have 
cleared  himfelf  of  others  by  producing  the  king's  orders :  yet 
no  one  durft  venture  to  plead  for  him,  and  he  was  attainted  of 
high  treafon  and  herefy. 

He  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  mercy ;  and  once  wrote  to 
the  king  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  his  majcfty  caiifed  the  Icttef 
to  be  thrice  read,  and  feemed  to  be  affeftcd  with  it.  But  thcf 
charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  foiicitations  of  the  dake 
of  Norfolk  and  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  at  length  prevailed  f 
and  he  was  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  after  fix  weeks  imprifon- 
m^nt,  in  July  1540.  On  the  fcaffoidhe  prayed  fervently  for 
the  king,  and  declared  that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faitR. 

His  chara£ter   is  varioufly  reprefented  by  papifts  aind  pro-*  ^ 

teftants ;  by  the  former,  as  crafty,  cruel,  ambitious  and  covct-« 
ott8;  by  the  latter,   as  carrying  his  greatnefs  with  admiraUe  A 

temper  and  moderation,  in  his  highelt  elevation  obliging  and'  " 

fateful  to  his  friends,  and  very  bountiful  to  the  poor.     And  it  ft  ' 

obferved,  that  he  preferred  more  men  of  abilities  and  integrity^ 
both  ccclefiailics  and  laymen,  than  any  one  of  his  predeceiTors  in 
power  had  ever  done. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver),  protefkor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  was  defcended^r  both  by  his  father  and  mothef,  from  | 

families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Robert  1 

Cromwell,  mio  was  the  fecond  fon  of  fir  Henry  Cromwell  of 
3  Hinchin* 
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liinchinbroolce,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  lent.  wTiofe  great 
grandfather  is  conje£tured  to  have  been  ofte  Walter  Cromwell^ 
a  blatkfmith  at  Putney;  and  his  grandmother  fider  to  Thomas 
CtomwelU  earl  of  EiTex,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  to  Henry 
VIIL  We  fay  conjedured;  for  when  Goodman,  biihop  of 
Gloucefter,  who  turned  papift,  and  was  very  defirous  of  making 
his  court  to  the  proteflor,  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  more- 
over prefented  a  printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended 
to  claim  kindred  with  him,  as  being  himielf  fomeway  allied  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Eflex,  the  pro^e£^or  with  fome  warmth  told  him» 
•*  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree."  Sir 
William  Dugdale  deduces  John  lord  Williams,  of  Thame,  ^rom 
the  fame  family  with  fir  Richard  Williams,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  and  was  great  grandfather  of  the  proteAor. 
!  Hence  it  is  more  probable,  he  was  fon  of  fir  Thomas  Cromwell 

(heriiF  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  (hires,  28  Hen.  VIIL  as 
was  fir  Richard  himfelf  four  years  after.  Sir  Richard  was  in 
high  favour  with  Hen.  VIIL  who  granted  him  the  fcite  of  five 
religious  houfes  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  viz.  Hinchin- 
brooke,  Saltrey,  St.  N^ot's,  [Huntingdon,  and  Ramfay ;  of  which 
he  made  Ramfay  abbey  his  refidence;  and  rebuilt  the  houfe 
^  which  his  .great  grandfon  Henry  fold  to  col.  Titus.     Hinchin- 

1^  brooke  defcended  to  his  grandfon  Oliver,  who  was  made  a  knight 

of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  Qjf  James  I.  and  fold  it  to  an  an» 
I  ceftor  of  the  prefenc  earl  of  Sandwich,  whofe  feat  it  now  is* 

I  Robert,  younger  brother  of  fir  Oliver,  and  father  of  the  pro*- 

[  te£tor,  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,  and  had  four  fons  (includ- 

[  ing  the  prote£^or)  and  feven  daughters.   Though  by  the  intereft 

of  his  brother  he  was  put  into  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for 
Huntingdonihire,  he  had  but  a  (lender  fortune ;  moft  of  liis 
r  fupport  arifing  from  a  brewhoufe  in  Huntinfi^don,  chiefly  ma» 

oaged,  by  his  wife.    She  was  £lizabetb>  daughter  of  a  Stewart^ 
of  Rotbfeyth  in  Fife(hire,  and  fifter  of  fir  Robert  Stewart,  of 
^  the  ifle  of  Ely,  krit..  who  has  been  reported,  and  not  without 

fome  foundation  of  trutli,  to  have  been  defcended  from  the  royal 
houfe  of  Stuart ;  as  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  her  family  (till 
in  being.    Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trad«,  and  her  own  jointure 
k  of  60L  per  annum,  Mrs.  Cromwell  provided  fortunes  for  her 

p  daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  families.    The 

f  eldeft,  or  fecond  furviving,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  De(bo« 

rough,  afterwards  one  of  the  prote£kor's  major-generals  ^  ano« 
ther  married,  firft,  Roger  Whetllone,  efq.  and  afterwards  cOf 
lonel  John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  flie  king's 
!  judges  I  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Walton,  who  di«d 

I  in- exile}  the  fourth,  Robina»  married  firft  Dr.  Peter  French^ 

and  then  Dr«  John  Wilkins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republic  of 
I  Imersy  and  afco^  the  reftoration  biihop  of  Cbeften    It  may  not 
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be  amifs  to  add,  that  an  aunt  of  the  pToteftor's  married  Francis 
Barrington,  cfq,  from  whom  defccnd«l  the  Barringtons  of  EfTcx  ; 
another  aunt  John  Hampden,  cfq.  6f  Buckinghamfhiref  by 
whom  (he  was  mother  of  the  famous  John  Hampden,  who 
loft  his  life  in  Chalgrave  field ;  a  third  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Whaley,  and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whcfc  cuftody 
the  king  was  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court  -,  the  fourtn 
aunt  married  Mr.  Dunch. 

Having  given  this  ihort  account  of  Cromwell's  family,  let  us 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  himfelf.  He  was  born  in  the  parifh  of 
St,  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  lived,  April  25, 
1599,  and  baptized  29th  of  the  fame  month ;  and  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  the  frec-fchool  in  that  town.  We  have 
▼cry  different  accounts  of  his  behaviour  while  he  remained  at 
fchool :  fomc  fay  that  he  (hewed  very  little  propenfity  to  Icarn-. 
ing  5  others,  that  he  tnade  a  great  proficiency  in  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that  both  are  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright  j  but  that  he  was  an  un- 
lucky boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  reported 
by  authors  of  unfufpe£^ed  veracity.  Many  ftories  are  told  of  bis 
cnthufiafm  in  this  early  part  of  .nis  life ;  one  of  which  we  ihali 
mention :  Lying  melancholy  upon  his  bed,  in  the  day-time,  he 
fiancied  he  faw  a  fpe6lre,  which  told  him,  that  he  (hoOtd  be 
the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  being  informed 
of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  matter  to  correft  him  | 

fcvercly,  which,  however,  had  no  great  efFcft ;  for  Oliver  was  , 

ftill  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fometimes  mention  it, 
notwithftanding  his  uncle  Stewart  told  him,  **  it  was  too  trai-  \ 

torous  to  repeat  it."  Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  was 
▼cry  well  acquainted  with  one  Dr.  Simcot,  CromwelKs  phy- 
fician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  who  aflured  him,  that  he 
was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and  fubje^  to  great  diforders  of  ima« 
gination :  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  / 

thefe  fits  during  his  whole  life,  not  even  in  the  height  of  his 
profperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow-commoner,  April  23, 
1616.     The  entry  of  his  admiflion  is  in  thefe  words:  "OH-  ^ 

verus  Cromwell,  Huntingdonenfis,  admifitis  ad  commeatum  fo« 
ciorum  coll.  Siden.  Aprilis  23,  1616-,  tutore  M.  Ricardo  How- 
let.*'  We  have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he  made 
in  his  ftudies  while  a  member  of  the  univerfity.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  well  read  in  the  greek  and  roman  hiftory;  but 
whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cambridge,  is  a  point 
that  may  be  doubted ;  fince,  as  feveral  writers  inform  us,  lie 
fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  ro* 
buft  cxercifcs}  for  his  (kill  and  expertnefs  in  which  he  was  famous. 

His 
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His  hihet  ifing  about  two  vears  after  he  had  been  at  cotlege, 

he  returned  home;  where  tne  irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo  j 

difturbed  his  motherj  that,  by  the  advice  of  friendsj  (he  fent  him  '  I 

to  London,  and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.     But  this  did  not 

anfwer  the  end  propofed  5  for,  inftead  of  ajpplying  to  the  ftudr  ' 

of  the  law,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,  and  play  ;  (o  ' 

that  he  quickly  difTipated  what  his  fntlier  had  left  him.     His 

ftay  at  Lincoln'$*inn  could  not  be  long,  nor  was  this  feafon  of      -  ' 

wildnefs  of  much  continuance ;  for  he  was  married  by  the  time 

he  was  21,  as  appears  from  the  parifti  regifter  of  St,  John, 

Huntingdon;  in  which  we  find,  that  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  ' 

died  a  child,  was  born  0(X,  8,  1^62 1 ;  fo  that  if  he  (laid  but  two  1 

{cars  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  not 
:ay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years  more  for  his 
going  to  Lincoln's  inn,  and  running  through  the  whole  circle  o£  ^ 
his  foUies.     The  lady  he  married  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  '  ' 

James  Bouchier  of  ElTex,  knt.  dcfccnded  from  the  ancient  earls 
of  Effex  of  that  name ;  whom  he  gained  more  by  the  intereft  o£ 
his  relations  Hampden,  Harrington,  Stevi^^art,  &c.  than  by  his  . 

own.     She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  faid  not  | 

without  a  confiderable  (hare  of  privie. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a  very 
grave  and  fober  life.  Some  have  imputed  this  very  fudden  ro* 
nunciation  of  his  vices  and  follies,  to  his  falling  m  with  tht 
putftansi  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  fome 
time  after^a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England)  ai&d 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines.  Ht 
continued  at  Huntingdon  till  an  eftate  of  above  400L  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  unclje  fir  Thomas^  Stewarti 
induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.  It  was  abbut  this 
time  that  he  began  to  fall  oiTfrom  the  church,  and  to  coiiverfe 
with  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon  after  embraced  with 
his  ufual  warmth.  He  was  eledled  a  me.nber  of  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles  L  which  met  Jan.  20,  1628  \  and  was  of 
the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  diftinguifted  himfelf- 
by  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bi- 
(hop  of  Winchefter's  licenfing  books  which  had  a  danger- 
ous tendency.  After  the  diffolution  of  that  parliament,  he  re* 
turned  into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  and  to  frequent  filenced  minifters,  and 
to  invite  them  often  to  leftures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.*  By 
this  he  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  fitushi 
tion,  fo  that,  by  way  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he  took  a  £arm  at 
St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  about  five  years,  but  which  rather 
helped  to  run  out  the  remainder  -of  it,  and  had  totally  undone 
bim^  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  up.  Thefe  difappointraents  r©* 
rived  in  him  a  fchemci  WniCh  his  bad  circumftancos  firft  fu^ 
Vohs  IV.  ^       C  c  gelled 
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sefted  vviak  at  LtiicolnVinti»  of  going  over  into  New  England* 
This  was  in  1637  ^  and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  certainly 
been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  ilTuing 
out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  The 
next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands;  for  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  fomc  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who  had  large 
cftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  deGrous  of  feeing  it 
better  drained;  and  thougn  one  proje£t  of  this  fort  had  failed, 
.they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  bv  royal  au- 
thority, and  fettled  a  (hare  of  the  profits  upon  tne  crown. 
This,  though  really  intended  for.  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed 
as  injurious  to  private  property  *,  and  at  the  bead  of  the  oppo- 
fition  was  Cromwell,  who  had  a  conrulcrable  intereft  in  thofe 
parts.  The  activity  and  vigilance  which  he  fhewed  upon  this 
occafion,  firft  rendered  him  confpicuous;  and  gave  occafion  to 
his  friend  and  relation  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  afterwards 
in  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  conducting 
great  things.  Notwithtlanding  this,  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful 
in  his  oppofitioD,  and,  as  his  private  afiairs  were  dill  declining, 
he  was  in  a  very  necelTitous  condition  at  tlie  approach  of  the 
long  parliament. 

In-  thefe  circumftances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fliould 
form  a  deftgn,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpecially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  frooi  having  any  intereft,  that  he  was  not  fo  much  as 
known }  and,  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never  have  been 
tle£ied.  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing  to  an  accidental 
intrigue,  in  winch  himfelf  had  at  firft  no  hand*  One  rcafon 
why  be  quitted  Huntingdon  was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  Mr. 
Bernard,  upon  his  becoming  recprder,  about  precedency;  a 
pqiot .  in  which  he-was  very  nice.  After  he  came  to  £ly,  he 
refoned  entirely  to  uonc^nformiH:  meetings,  where  he  quicklr 
diilingui(hed  himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  -ftyled  in  thole 
days,  of  preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe 
meetings  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge, 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  do£trine ; 
and  captivated  his  heart  entirely.  This  man,  hearing  that  a 
parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  hinifelf  one  of  the  com* 
mpn-council,'  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  Mr.  Cromwell ;  and  with 
this-  notion  he  went  to  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town,  and  a 
relation  of  Cromwell's,  who  agreed  with  him  exaAly  as  to 
ihe  fitnefs  of  the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impoi&ble» 
as  he  was  not  a  freeman.  Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  ad« 
drefled  himfelf  next  to  Evett,  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  alfo 
a  puritan.    He  reliflicd  the  tliought ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon» 

pronounced 
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pronounced  the  defign  ineradicable.  However/ Tims,  wm 
nardly  got  out  of  hi^  houfe,  before  £vett  fent'  for  him  back^ 
and  whifperedy  that  the  mayor  had  a  freedom  to  beflpw,  and 
that  one  Kitchineman,  an  attorney,  who  iiad  married  bis  wife^ 
fiiier,  and  was  of  their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  hink 
He  advifed  him  therefore  to  move  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  Mr.  Crom<- 
well  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind  to  come  and 
live  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor  condition  i  but  with 
a  Arifk  charge  to  hide  the  true  defign,  alderman  French,  who 
was  then  the  mayor,  being  a  declared  royalift.  When  they 
came  to  make  this  application  to  him,  French  faid  he  was 
forry,  but  that  in  reality  they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  pico* 
mifed  his  freedom  to  the  king's  fiiherman.  Kitchingman  eafily 
removed  this  obje£\;ion,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  (hoiil4 
confer  a  freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned  j  and  fo^at 
the  next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beftow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman 'of  the  ifle  of  £l]r, 
one* Mr.  Cromwell ^  who,  being  apprized  of  his  friends  in- 
duftry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodgings  at 
Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was  fent  for  him,  and 
he  came  into  court  drefled  in  fcarlet,  richly  laced  with  gol^; 
where,  having  provided  plenty  of  claret  and  fweetmeats,  they 
were  fo  well  circulated  among  the  corporation,  that  they 
unanimoufly  declared  Mr.  Mayor's  freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  ele^ion  came  on,  the  mayor  difcovered 
his  miftake  s  but  it  was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the 
burgefles  was  ilrong  enough  to  choofe  him,  w^uch  they,  ac- 
cordingly did  at  the  next  eledion  the  enfuing  year. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in  his 
attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker ;  though  h^  did  not  at  that 
time  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared, and  which  £^em  to  have  been  called  out  .as  occafion  re- 
quired. He  afFeded  not  only  plainnefs  but  careleflhefs  hi  drefs, 
was  very  uniform  in  his  condud,  and  fpoke  warhily  and  roundly, 
but  without  either  art  or  elocution.  He  was-  very  forward  in 
cenfuring  what  were  called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
diough  he  had  not  framed  to  himfelf  any  plan*  of  reformation. 
This  he  frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpefl  to  eccleGaftical 
affairs,  when  prefled  by  fir  Thomas  Chichc*ley  and  Mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjeft.  '^  I  can  tell,"  faid 
Cromwell,  **  what  I  would  not  have,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 
I  wo\ild  have."  He  was  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  re- 
monftrance,  which  was  carried  Nov.  14,  1641,  and  which  in 
reality  laid  the  bafis  of  the  civil  war  $  and  declared  to  lord 
Falkland  afterwards,  that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been 
carried,  be  was  refolve^  to.  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of 

C  c  a   .  his 
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his  eftate  into  ready  money  tlie^next  day,  and  to  have  qaittetl 
the  kingdom  upon  the  firft  opportunity.  Hts  iirmnefs  upoit 
this  occafion  recommended  him  fo  e#e£kually  to  Hampden, 
Pym,  and"  the  reft  of  the  leaders  on  that  fide,  that  they  took 
htm  into  all  their  councils;  where  he  mrquired  that  clear  infight 
into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  afterwards  he 
made  fuch  aftonifhing  ufe.  As  foon  as  the  parliament  formed 
any  fchcme  of  railing  forces,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of 
164a,  Cromwell  (hewed  his  a£^tvity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge  ;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe^  of  which 
himfclf  was  appointed  commander.  He  fixed  his  head  quarters 
there,  where  he  aded  with  great  fererity ;  towards  the  nniverfity 
in<5re  efpecially,  after  he  mifled  feizing  the  plate  .contributed  by 
the  loyal  colleges  for  the  king's  fervice,  and  fent  down  to  the  king 
«t  the  very  time  that  he  fet  up  his  flandard  at  Nottingham,  ft 
was  probably  about  the  fame  time  that  Cromwell  had  a  very 
remarkable  interview  with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  THiilip  Wat- 
wick  had  an  account  frem  the  old  gentleman  himfelf.  **  Vifit* 
tng  oM.  fir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  kis 
houfe  at  Ramfey,  he  told  me  this  ftory  of  his  mccefsful  nephew 
j^nd  godfon,  that  he  vifited  him  with  a  good  (Irong  party  of 
horft,  and  that  he  aficed  him  his  blefling;  and  that  th«  fo^r 
hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  bat'  in  his  pre* 
fence;  but  at  the,  fame  time  that  he  not  only  difarmed,  but 

idundered  him,  fbr  he  took  away  all  his  plate.*'  He  was  more 
\icce(sful  in  his  next  encerprife ;  for  being  informed  th?it  the 
king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfty  (heriff  of  Herrford- 
'  feire,  and  hsJd  fent  him  a  writ>  requiring  him  to  proclaim  the 
earl  of  Effex  and  his  adherents  traitors,  Cromwell  m Whed  with 
his  troop  direftly  to  St.  Alban^s,  where  he  feized  fir  Thomas 
Coningfby  for  that  a£>ion,  and  carried  him  prifoner  to  London. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  fin4 
him  ibon  after  at  the  head  of  1000  horfe,  with  the  title  of 
coloneL  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  confirmed  by  hiftoriaps 
on  all  fides,  that,  though  he  aflumed  the  military  charafterin  his 
43d  year,  in  the  fpjice  of  a  few  months  he  not  only  gained  the  re- 
putation of  an  officer,  but  really  became  a  good  one;  and  (HU 
ftranger,  that  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new-raifed 
men  excellent  foldiers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  invincible 
ftrength,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the-parliaxnent. 
The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fuffer  us  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  waf ; 
we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  in  a  genera!  way 
fome  few  memorable  ads,  referring  our  reader  to  hiftories  for 
more  particular  accounts.  In  the  fpring  of  1643,  having  fettled 
matters  in  the  fix  afibciated  counties  of  Eflex,  Hertford,  Norfolk^ 
Sufiblk/  Cambridge^  and  Huntingdon,  be  adi^uaced  into  IJ»- 

colnAtf^ 
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tolimfkit^f  vAitte  he  did  great  fenrioe  bf  r«ftrau>ing  tkc  king** 
gamfon  at  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  NewcaftleV 
troops  at  Horncaftlei  and  0iany  other  things,  Mrhich  increalied 
his  credit  high  with  the  parliament.  The  Scots  having  been 
invited  to  England  by  the  parliament^  it  was  jadged  highly  re« 
quiGte  that  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  CroRi« 
well,  who  was.  now  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfet 
fliould  join  them ;  the  better  to  enable  them  to  reduce  York| 
which  they  had  clofely  befieged.  This  fervice  was  performed 
with  great  vigour  and  diligence,  efpeciaily  by  Cromwell ;  for 
though  the  earl  had  the  title,  the  power  was  chiefly  inCrom  weilf 
and  things  were  fo  dexuroufly  managed  between  him  and  his 
friends  at  Wedminfter^  that,  as  they  knew  they  nvight  depend 
upon  him,  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in  his  hands  as  thef 
could,  in  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor,  fought  July  3,  16441  ik 
I3  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  com* 
monly  flyled  Ironftdes^  changed  the  fortune  01  the  day,-  as  thai 
battle  did  of  the  war ;  for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  tbtf 
parliament's  fiouriibed  ever  after.  Some,  however,  though 
they  allow  this  readilv  to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  repren 
fented  him  as  a£ling  m  a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo  ter* 
rlfied.  as  even  to  run  away :  but  allowance  muft  be  made  foi 
the  relators:  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month* 
be  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh  \  and  no 
man's  courage,  condud  and  fervices  were  more  yahied  at  Loii- 
donk  He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  battle  at  Newburv^  Sept.  17^ 
in  the  feme  year*,  and  is  fiiid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge 
with  his  horfe  upon  the  guards,  that  his  majefty's  perfon  had 
been  in  the  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland  had  not 
come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preferved  his  mafter's  liberty  at 
-  the  espence  of  his  own^  And  in  the  winter,  when  the  difputes 
in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  CrOmweirf 
merit  and  good  fortune  wero  talked  of  by  his  party  (•  fome  of 
whom  even  flyled  him  the  faviour  of  the  nation. 

The  wifeft  men  and  the  beft  patriots  faw*  very  cleaiiy  wUther 
tbefe  excefiive  praifes  tesided.  That  the  nation  might  be  made 
as  fully  convinced  of  it,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exiubited  % 
charge  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords }  and  Cromwell,  iri  ref 
turn,  brought  another  againft  the  noble  peer  in  th^  houfe 
of  commons.    It  is  true^  that  neither  of  thefe  charge^  was 

Srofecuted  \  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  Cromwell  and  his 
leads  abfolutely  carried  their  point,  by  bringing  in  what  wa# 
called  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  whieh  excluded  the  memb^ps 
of  either  houfe  from  having  any  commands  in  the  army }  froi^ 
*  whi^,  however,  on  account  df  his  extraordinary  nferit^  thai 
fet  him  above  all  ordinances^  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occ^afionaUy^ 
and  «t  lenglh  abfolutely^  exempted.    Ffom  beit^  litfutenanfr- 
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general  of  the  horfe  he  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  «miy  i 
and  he  procured  an  addrefs  from  his  regiment  declaring  their 
fatisfaftion  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  by  his  jnilitary  fuccefles,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  ' 

hbufes  for  the  fervices  he  did.     He  (hone  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Nafeby  June  14,  1646,  and  had  alfo  his  ihare  in  re- 
ducing the  weft;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Exeter,  April  139  .  ( 
1645,  he  found  leifurp  to  return  to  London.    Upon  taking  his 
feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were  returned  him,  in  terms  as  ftrong              ^ 
as  words  could  exprefs ;  and  the  prevailing  party  there  received 
from  him  fuch  encouragement,  as  induced  them  to  believe  he 
was  wholly  at  their  devotion.     But  in  this  they  were  miftaken; 
for  while  they  thought  the  lieutenant-general  employed  in  their 
bufmefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus,  when 
the  parliament  inclined  to  dilband  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  the 
king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  had  agree!              .  d 
(0  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell  oppofed  it  vigoroufly,              ** 
if  not  openly.     For,  in  the  firft  'place,  he  infinuated  by  his 
emiflaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was  not  only  the  higheft  piece 
of  ingratitude  towards  thofe  who  had  fought  the  parliament 
into  a  power  of  difbanding  them,  but  alfo  a  crying  ad  of  in- 
jufticCs  as  it  was  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  cheatjfhem  t 
of  their  arrears*    Secondly,  he  procured  an  exemption  tor  fir                 i 
Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  or,  in  other  wordsi  for  his  own,  the 
general  only  having  that  title  and  appointments,  vhile  Cromwell 
had  the  power;  and  the  weight  of  the  reduction  fell  upon 
M  alley's  brigade  in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  whicli 
colonel  PoyntT  commanded  in  Yorkfhire ;  men  of  whom  he  had 
good  reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament .  might               t. 
nave  depended.    Thiis  he  dextvouily  turned  to  his  own  advan«» 
tage  the  means  yhich,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his  de^ 
ftruftioii.    '   *      '    .     •                 •       ^                                       '                 ^ 
'    Nov.  12, 1646,  the  army  marched  triumphantly  through  Lon- 
don; and  in  February  following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  mo- 
hcyagreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner  to 
Holmby.     At  this  time  Cromwell  had  %  very  nice  game  to  play.                i 
What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power  was  evidently  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  in  which  the  preibycerian  party  was  ftitt 
J)revalent;  and  as  the  general  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewtfein 
that  intereft,  it  looked  as  if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their 
fide.     At  the  bottom,  however,  the  army,  now  caught  to  know 
their  own  ftrength,  were  in  reality  the  mafters;  and  they  were 
entirely  directed  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  them* 
felves.    He  faw  the  neceffity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and^ 
getting  the  king's  perfon  into  their  power ;  and  he  contrived  tb ' 
do  both)  without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.    Oxford 
was  at  ihit.time  in  z  good  condition,  and  Wall  fttpptted  wiih 
•     •    '                                   .      '                            artillery^ 
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artillery,  upon  which  the  army  feiaed  it  vldi  dbe  magatine^ 
and  every  thing  elfe  j  and  Cromwell,  then  at  Lon4ony  prevailed 
upen  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  with  a  ftrong  dfr«. 
tachment  of  horfe,  not  only  without  the  general^'s  orders,  but 
without  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal  inftru£kion8  front 
Cromwell.  This  was  executed  June  4,  1647,  notwithftanding 
the  parliament's  commtiEoners  were  then  with  the  king ;  who 
was  conduAed  from  Holmby  to  Childerfly  in  CambridgeihtTet 
then  the  army's  head  quarters*  Here,  through  the  manage- 
ment chiefly  of  Cromwell  and  his  fon*in4aw  commiflary  Ireton^ 
the  king  was  treated,  not  only  with  reverence,  but  wath  kind* 
nefsi  >nd  when  lir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  o£ 
the  taking  of  the  king  away,  and  difliked  it,  ^ould  have  fent 
him  back  again  with  the  commtffioners,  under  the  guard  of 
two  regtnsents  of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move* 
May,  to  fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  (in- 
cerity  of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell 
fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty 
and  refped,  with  promifes  of  fair  treatment,  that  *'  he  thought 
he  had  as  good  an  intereft  in  the  army  a.s  himfelf." 

.The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  moft  critical 
of  Cipm well's  whole  life:  for,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  fchemes, 
it  was* abfolutely  necefTary  for  him  to  deceive  the  kine,  the  par-. 
Hament,  and  the  army,  which  in  turn  was  efiefted,  though  not 
without  danger  and  difficulty.  The  king  relied  entirely  upon 
Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpoke  of 
and  z€ted  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  look- 
ed upoii  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  kin^  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  brought  the  army  to 
fend  a  Tetter  to  the  parliament,  which  was  delivered  July  9^ 
1647  »  civowing  the  king's  caufe  to  b^  theirs,  and  that  no  fettle- 
ment  could  be  hoped  for,  without  granting  him  his  juft  rights* 
As  to  the  parliament,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  theic  power^ 
Cromwell  always  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  Koufc 
oi  commons  \  (hewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges  i  and 
DTofefled,  that  he  wll|||^fpe£ted  and  difliked  by  the  army,  fot 
his  attachment  to  the  civil  government.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, hinder  his  being  di(believed  by  many )  till  at  length  he 
found  it  neceflary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make  his  efcajpe  from 
the  hoafe  with  fome  precipitation.  That  mutiaousfpint  which 
tiie  foldiers  difcovered  agaiiift  the  parliament  was  mifed,  fo^ 
mented,  and  managed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton^  the  former  de» 
daring  at  Triploe*neath,  when  the  parliament  bad  b^  (>blige4 
to  erale  their  own  declaration  out  of  their  Joumab,  t)Mt  **  now 
ihev  might  be  an  army  as  long  as  they  lived."  •    • 

boon  after  this,  a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  foldiers^ 
Wilder  the  titt«  of  l^eveUecs,  who  mslde  ^o  bcttt  of  their  hatiog 
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tf|uaUr  both  ting  tnd  puliament  (  and  it  v%9  lo  fave  bimim 
from  thefe.pfiopfe,  who,  aa  he  was  informed  by  Cromweil, 
fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  Nov.  1 1 ,  fled  from  Hampton«CDur( 
to  the  iflc  of  Wight,  after  having  rcje£led  the  parliament's  pro* 
pofals  faf  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's  advice.  Immediately  after 
this,  Cromwell  altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  entirely;  for, 
having  made  ufe  of  the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army, 
and  of  the  power  which  the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  to 
kumble  and  debafe  the  paiiinment,  there  ren^aiiied  no  end  to 
be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  with  the  king. 
The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  what  h  was,  upon  the 
king's  refudnc;  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had  fent  him,  fell  into 
very  warm  debates ;  in  which  it  is  aiferted  that  Cromwell  was 
a  priacipal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed  bitterly  againfl  his  majeily, 
£iying,  "  the^king  was  a  very  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  dif- 
fcmbler;  one  in  whom  no  trufl:  could  be  rcpofed,  and  with 
whom  therefore  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  fu- 
ture." However  this?  might  be,  the  parliament,  Jan.  5,  voted, 
that  no  more  addrcJcs  ihould  be  made  to  the  king ;  and  irom 
that  time  he  was  more  Uriclly  imprifoned  than  ever.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  were  rifings  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
^hich  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of  Londoa  and 
tfie  parliament  were  left  in  fonie  meafure  at  liberty  to  purfue 
their  own  fentiments  \  and  what  thefe  were,  quickly  appeared. 
For  on  June  27,  1648,  the  city  petitioned  for  a  pcrfonal  treaty 
with  the  king,  which  was  very  well  receivedy  and  fome  fteps 
taken  thereupon.  A  few  days  after,  the  commons  recalled 
their  vote  for  non-addreHes,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with 
the  king  at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  length  vpted  his  majefty'a 
conceiiions  fatisfadory.  An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
Cromwell  of  high  treafon.  But  the  army  having  now  reduced 
all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  Nov.  20,  fent  a  re^ 
monftfance  to  the  houfc  of  commons,  disapproving  all  they  had 
done.  1  he'remoniirance  was  carried  by  colonel  £wers,  who 
mrent  n«it  into  the  iile  of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  qC 
the  king,  and  carried  him  to  Hurd  c|Ui.  .This  was  refented 
by  the  parliament,  who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his  or* 
ders  \  but  inilead  of  this,  the  army  marched  dired^ly  to  London  | 
^d,  in  December,  took  po.iTefnon  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of 
Com0ioii8,  torotug  cut  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  and 
then  forcing  the  reft  to  do  wha^t  the)  pleafcd.  (n  moft  of  thefe 
l^rooecdioffs  Cromwell  appc^ed  very  adive,  and  is,  with  good 
reafon,  behoved  to  have  diieded  them  all. 

It  is  not  nece&ry  to  dwell  particularly  upor^  thole  well-known 
jcircumftances  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought  beibxe  th; 
high  court  of  juiiice,  aud  to  the  fentence  of  death  paCed  upon 
\^t(L  these  f  fincc  f)i«;  p^t  CfOmw^  ^%\  therein  .>K»».qp!«l» 

and 
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9fii4  pttUie*    He  fa»  at  die  coun »  he  figned  ijie  warrant ;  and 
l|fl  pror^^ttte4  the  accompli(hinent  of  it  by  the  bloody  execo* 
tiou  of  the  king.    When  the  firft  propofition  was  made  in  the 
hottfe  of  commons  for  trying  tlie  king,  h^  rofe  up,  and  fatd, 
that  **  if  any  man  moved  this  upon  defign,  he  {bottid  think  him 
the  gr«ateft  tiaitor  in  the  world ;  but  fince  Providence  and  ne« 
ceility  had  cad  them  upon  it,  he  (houid  pray  God  to  blefs  their 
coonciifiy  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
them  counfel."    But  not  long  after  he  was ;  for,  being  a  great 
pretender  to  enthufiafm  and  revelations,  he  told  them,  that 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  bleflin^  from  God  on  his  undertaking 
to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priitine  majefty,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  one  word 
more ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer,  that  God  bad  re*. 
jcStcd  him  from  being  king. '  Many  applications  were  made 
to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king^s  Uie ;  and  fome  of  the  paf- 
fages  relating  to  them  are  curious  and  worth  ncKiee.    One  of 
the   mo  ft.  remarkable,  as  it  greatly  illuftrates  the  chara£ler  of 
the  man,  we  thhik  it  necedary  to  relate ;  and  that  is,  xh^  traof^ 
a£lion  between  the  lieutenant-general  and  a  coufin  of  hk,  colo- 
nel John  Cromwell,  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  States.    Thia 
gentleman  is  faid  to  have  been  in  England  while  the  king  waa 
in  the  hands  of  the  army  $  and  that,  in  a  conferen'ce  he  had 
with  the  lieutenant-general,  the  latter  nuide  ufe  of  this  expret* 
fion,  **  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world  C* 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  *'  But  this^ 
coufin,  (hall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  returning  to  Holland  foook 
after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be  truth,  that  the  lieutenant-general 
had  a  great  refped  for  the  king.    When  therefore  the  news  of 
the  kinp's  trial* reached  Holland,  he  ^i^as  ftnt  over  with  lettera 
credential  from  the.  States»  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with 
(be  king's  iignet,  and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  1^ 
the  States,  for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  hdf 
would  now  favc  his  majefty's  life.    The  colonel  went  direftljr 
lo  his  kinfmah*s  houfej  who  was  fo.  retired  and  (hujt  up  in  h«i 
chamber,  with  an  ordljAo  let  none  know  he  was  at?  home,  thai 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  admittancey  aftor  hi 
had  declared  who  he  was.    Having  mutually  faluied  each  other, 
the  colonel  defired  to  fpeak  a  few  words  with' him  in  private  ^ 
and  began  with  much  freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinoo^ 
nefs  of  the  fa£k  then  about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  de* 
teftation  it  waa  looked  upon  abroad :  .telling  him^  that  **  of  all 
men  living  he  could  never  have  imagined  he  would  have  had 
any  Hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much  for 
the  king«"  To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  ^^  It  was  not  he  but  tht 
yirmy  j  and  though  l\e  did  once  fay  (bme  (tich  wotds,.^t  now 
limes  weiis  sitttei^  and  Srovideooa  j^semed  tft  order  things 

otherwife." 
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othnrwife."  And  il  is  fard  he  added,  ch^  *<  he  had  prayed  and 
fafted  for  the  king,  but  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to 
him.**  Upon  this  the  colonel  ilepped  a  little  back,  and  fud- 
denly  fhut  the  door)  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was 
going  to  be  aflaflinated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  he  faid  to  him^ 
*^  Coufin,  this  is  no  tirae  to  trihe  with  words :  fee  here,  it  is 
now  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
family,  relations,  and  poiierity  happy  and  honourable  for  ever  $ 
otherwife,  as  they  changed  their  name  before  from  Williams  to 
Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition  in  the  family,  fo  now 
they  muft  be  forced  to  change  it  again :  for  this  fa£t  will  bring 
fueh  an  ignominy  upon  the  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no 
time  will  be  able  to  deface."  At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little, 
and  then  faid,  "  1  defire  you  will  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
of  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till  you  hear 
from  me/*  The  colonel  did  accordingly ;  and  about  one  in 
die  morning,  a  mefienger  came  to  tell  him,  *'  He  might  go  to 
lefty  and  expe£l  no  other  anfwer  to  carry  to  the  prince ;  for  the 
council  of  officers  had  been  feekihg  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done 
the  fame,  and  it  was  rcfolved  by  thejn  all,  that  the  king  maft 
die.'' 

The  government  being  now  entirely  changed,  for  in  five  days 
after  the  king's  death  the  houfe  of  lords  was  voted  ufelefs,  it 
became  neceflary  to  tbink  of  fome  expedient  for  managing  the 
executive  power  (  and  therefore  it  was  rcfolved  to  fet  up  a  coun« 
cttof  iUte,of  which  John  Bradfhaw  was  prefident,and  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  a  principal  member.  But  before  he  had  well 
taken  pofieHion  of  this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  too  ^  brifk,  and  at  leaft  as  hazardous^  as. any  in 
which  he  had  hitbeito  b^n  concerned.  The  peribns  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  of  the  army  he  commanded ;  who  being  dif^ 
fittisned  on  fome  account  or  other,  fet  forth  their  fentiments  by 
way  of  remopftrance  prefented  to  the  general.  For  this  high 
offence  they  were  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  fen* 
tenced  fo  ride  with  their  faces  to  their  horfes*  tails,  7\t  the  head 
of  their  rcfpe£live  corps,  with  a  papfccxprelhng  their  crime 
fixed  on  their  breafts,  after  which  their  UrOids  were  to  be  broke 
CMTcr  their  heads,  and  themfclves  cafhiered ;  every  circumllance 
of  which  was  ftriftly  executed,  March  6,  in  Great  Palace^yard. 
This  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  flame :  for  foveral  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  among  the  reft  Cromwell's  own,  mutinied,  put  t^ito 
cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed  a  rendesnrous  at  Ware  ; 
where  Cromwell  appeared,  when  he  was  leaft  fufpe&ed,  atid 
brought  with  him  Ibipe  regiments  quartered  at  a  diftance,  that 
he  could  depend  on.  Here,  without  any  previous  expoftula^ 
tions,  he  with  two  regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment 
of  the  mutineers,  and,  cs^Uitig  four  men  by  n^me  oi|t  of  Aitit 

t»nkS| 
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nnksy  obliged  them  to  caft  dice  for  their  lives;  and  the  two 
lliat  efcaped  were  ordered  to  (hoot  the  Others,  which  they  did  : 
upon  which  the  reft  thought  fit  to  flip  their  white  cockades  into 
their  pockets,  and  to  fecure^  themfelves  hj  a  fubntiflion.  The 
fame  fpirit  of  mtitiny  broke  out  in  another  regiment  of  horfe  $ 
but  it  was  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of 
it  puniihed.  After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firft,  to  Oxford^ 
where  they  were  made  do£lors  in  civil  law ;  and  thence  to  Lon* 
don,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  city,  and 
bad  prefents  of  great  value  when  they  took  leave.  At  this  time 
^  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fubdued :  the  Scots  were 
difcontented,  but  not  in  arms  j  fo  that  Ireland  became  the  {irio* 
cipal  objecl  of  the  parliament's  care,  fince  in  that  ifland,  of 
three  parties'  which  had  for  many  years  been  fhedding  each 
other's  blood,  their  own  was  the  weakeft.  In  Auguft  therefore 
164^^  Cromwell  embarked  with  anartnyfor  Ireland,  where  his 
fuccefles,  as  in  England,  were  attended  with  fo  few  difappoint- 
ments,  that,  by  June  1650,  he  had  in  a  manner  fubdued  the 
whole  ifland.  By  that  time  his  prefencc  was  required  in  Eng* 
land,  not  only  by  thofe  who  withed  him  well,  but  even  by  his 
moft  inveterate  enemies;  and  therefore  conftituting  bis  fon« 
in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  (hip  for  Briftol,  where  after  a* 
dangerous  paffage  he  fsdely  arrived,  leaving  fuch  a  terror  upoa 
the  minds  of  the  Irifli,  as  made  every  thing  eafv  to  thofe  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  that  country. 

His  return  to  London  was  a  kind  of  triumph ;  and'ail  ranks 
of  people  contended,  either  from  love  or  fear»  who  (hould 
(hew  him  the  moft  refpe£k.  At  his  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe, 
he  had  thanks  returned  him  for  his  fer^ces'in  the  higheft 
terms.  When  thefe  ceremonies  wer^ovev,  they  proceeded  to 
matters  of  greater  confequence:  for,  by  this  time,  the  parlia* 
ment  had  another  war  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  in-* 
vited  home  Charles  II.  and  prepared  an  army  to  invade  £ng« 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  readtl]r 
have  trufted  thii  war  to  the  condud  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave 
man  and  good  officer-f  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant^ 
.  and,  fuch  were  his  fcruples,  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to 
think  of  breaking  it  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  own  country* 
Cromwell  thought,  and  rightly,  that  they  ihould  not  wait  for  an 
invafion,  but  prevent  one  invafion  by  another;  and  therefore  pre& 
fed  Fairfax  to  continue  in  his  command,  and  the  more  eameftly^ 
becaufe  he  knew  he  would  nor  do  it ;  declaring  that  he  thought 
'It  a  greater  honour  to  ferve  as  his  lieutenant-general,  than  toconv 
mand  in  chief  the  fineft  army  in  the  world.  Fairfax  however 
remained  inflexible  in  his  refolution  \  fo  that,  June  a6,  an  or- 
dinance pafied  for  repealing  his  commiflion,  and  at  the  fame 
iioie  anptber  for  appointing  Croiiiwell  general  and  commander 
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in  cliief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealths  He  had  now 
fuch  power  as  might  have  fatkfied  the  moft  ambitioud  mind  ^ 
for  though  he  offered  to  refign  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland)  the 
parliament  would  not  accept  it.  He  marclied  with  an  army 
to  Scotland)  and^  Sept.  3^  gained  the  victory  of  DnnhaT)  than 
which  none  ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a  commander.  U« 
continued  the  war  all  tlie  winter :  in  the  fpring  was  feverely 
'  attacked  by  an  ague :  of  which  recovering,  hes  after  fevcral 
fuccefiesi  forced  me  king  into  EnglatKly  and  blocked  him  up  in 
Worceiler. .  Sept.  3»  1651,  he  attacked  and  carried  that  city » 
totally  defeased  the  king's  forces,  and  gained  what  he  himfelf 
dlled,  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  the  crowning  vi&ory* 
It  is  faid»  that  this  (ignal  ftroke  of  fuccefs  took  Cromwell  a 
Kttle  off  his  guard.  He;  would  have  knighted  two  of  his  prin* 
cipal  commanders  upon  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  was  with  dif* 
£culty  difiuaded.  from  it:  his  letter  to  the  parliament  on  this 
occanon  was  conceived  in  higher  and  loftier  terms  than  ufual ; 
and  Ludlow  fays,  that  his  behaviour  was  altered  from  that  daf^ . 
and  that  all  who  were  about  him  obferved  it.  It  is  certain^ 
nevertheleis,  that  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great  humility 
and  fubmiflion  to  the  parliament ;  though  in  the  mean  timc«he 
took  all  care  imaginable  to  make  the  army  fenfible  of  their 
own  importance,  and  to  let  them  fee  that  nothing  could  divide 
tiieirinterefts  from  his  own.  This  was  the  true  foundation  of 
his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  declenfron  of  the  parr 
liaipent's  powers  which,  though  they  clearly  difcenied^  they 
knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

He  did.  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  dire£led  his 
inarch  to  London  f^ where,  befides  many  confiderable  marks  of 
honour  that  were  paid  Htm,  a  general  thankCgiving  was  appoint«- 
«d  for  his  vi£tory,  and  Sept.  3d  made  an  anniverfary  itate  holi>- 
4ay.  When  chefe  ceremonies  and  acknowledgements  were 
aver,  he  had  leifure  to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  own 
ccmdition  as  well  as  thnt  of  the  nation 4  He  faw  himfelf  at  pre- 
fent  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  hng- 
lan^^  and  at  the  fame  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But 
then  he  knew  that  all  this  was  derived  to  him  from  the  parlia* 
jnent ;  and  he  clearly  difcerned,  that,  whether  independents  or 
preibyterians  fat  there,  they  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  fti^ 
prcme  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  fur  many  reafoos 
he  difliked.  He  therefore  fifted  the  moft  eminent  perfons»  in 
ordfinto  find  out  their  fentiments  about  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  was  a  new  phrafe  invented  to  cover  the 
defign  of  (ufaverting  the  parliament.  In  a  meeting  among  them, 
held  fome  time  after  the  battle  of  WorceAer^  he  propofed  the 
({aeilian  fairly  ;  when  fome  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  others 
did  for  a.oommonwealth :  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing. 

Nov» 
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Nov.  7,  1652,  meeting  the  lo?d  commiffioncr  Whitlocte  in  die 
Park,  he  entered  into  %  iong  difcourfe  with  him  upon  this  im* 
portant  febjeft :  in  which  he  undertook  to  (hew  Whitlocke9 
mat  the  pariiament  was  now  become  a  faction  $  that  they  were 
revived  to  ruin  all,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  owK 
fakes ;  that  they  gave  all  employments  to  themfelves,  their  r&* 
lations,  and  friends ;  that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their 
own  cognizance,  by  which  the  fubjeft  loft  the  benefit  of  the 
laW)  and  held  bis  property  by  a  precarious  tenure;  that,  ail 
this  confidered,  thej  had  fought  themfelves  into  a  worfe  con- 
dition ;'  and  that,  innead  of  a  monarch  with  a  prerogative  royai^ 
they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made  laws  and  broke  them 
at  their  pleafure  i  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  was  very 
fenfible  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with  great  reludance ;  thaft 
they  too  had  great  difputes  among  themfelves:  and  that  it 
could  not  be  long  before  thofe  mifchtefs  broke  out  into  a  new 
£ame«  Whitlocke  very  rctidily  agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed 
both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that^ 
notwithftanding  he  was  acquainted  with  'the  difeafes  of  the 
commonwealth)  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method 
of  cure-  •*  What,'*  faid  Cromwell,  **  if  a  man  (hould  take  upon 
himfelf  to  be  king  ?'*  Whitlocke  replied  by  (hewing  him,  that  he 
would'  get  nothing  by  it ;  that  he  had  more  power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  hac^  and  that  by  affuming  the  name  he  might 
run  great  hazard  of  loGng  the  thing.  Cromwell  then  pre&d 
to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon  which  Whitlocke 
propofed  compromifing  matters  with  Charles  Stuart :  the  d^ 
bating  of  which  Cromwell  declined,  as  an  affair  of  much  dif- 
licuhy.  QromweM  had  many  converfatioilt  of  this  fort  widi 
Ac  moft  intelligent  of  all  parties;  but  we  will  only  refer  to 
one  more,  which  is  already  related  in  our  Life  of  Calamy. 

Notwithftandlng  all  this,  he  behaved  in  public  with  great 
decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men  he  was  contriving 
to  remove.  The  whole  winter  of  16^2  was  fpcnt  in  ooi»- 
trivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides ;  by  the  friendis  of  the  paf- 
Kament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  authority,  by  their  oppo- 
nents to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  render  the  ne-> 
ceffity  of  diflolving  that  aflembly  univerfally  apparent.  April 
19,  1653,  Cromwell  called  a  council  of  officers  once  more  to 
debate  this  point ;  in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  (b  he  had 
alfo  fome  opponents,  whoinfinuated,  that  what  he  did  proceed- 
ed from ^felMntereft  and  ambition.  Major-general  Harrifen, 
a  zealous  fanatic,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  aflured 
the  affismbly,  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  that  *^  the  lord-ge- 
nenrl  fought-  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  government  of  Jefus 
and  his  faints ;"  to  which  major  Streater  briikly  returned,  that 
^  then  be  ought  to  come*  quickly-,,  for  if  it  was  after  Chrift« 
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HISS,  he  would  come  too  late."  Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourn^- 
cd  the  meeting  till  the  next  mornmg»  when  a  new  point  was 
ftartedy  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  the  houfe  and 
the  army,  to  appoint  20  perfons  on  a  iide  to  be  intruded  with 
the  fupreme  power  ?  In  the  midd  of  this  difpute  •advice  came 
that  the  houfe  had  under  conGderation  their  own  diflbhition  ; 
and  upon  this>  fuch  as  were  members  Mfithdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  promote  that  defign.  But  in  reality  the  parliament  had 
framed  a  bill>  to  continue  themfelves  to  Nov.  5th  of  the  next 
year,  propoGng  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new 
elections.  Cromwell,  informed  what  the  houfe  was  upon>  was 
fo  enraged,  that  he  left  the  council,  and  marched  direAly  with 
a  party  of  300  foldiers  to  Weftminftcr.  There  placing  fomc  of 
them  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  (lairs, 
he  went  into  the  houfe ;  and,  addrefling  himfclf  firft  to  his 
friend  St.  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do  that  which^ 
grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  eameftly  with 
tears  prayed  to  God  againft  ;  nay,  that  he  had  rather  be  torn 
in  pieces  than  do  it  ^  but  that  there  was  a  necefiity  laid  upon 
him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
nation.''  I'hen  he  fat  down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome 
time  on  the  fore-men  cloned  bill}  after  which,  calling  to  major* 
general  Harrifon,  who  was  on  the  other  iide  of  the  houfe,  to 
come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that  "He  judged  the . parliament 
.  ripe  for  a  diOblution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it.*' 
Harrifon  anfwcrcd,  "  Sir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous  ; 
therefore  1  defire  you  fcrioufly  to  confider  of  it  before  you  en- 
gage ill  it.'*  •*  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell  j  and  thereupon 
fat  dill  for  about  a^uarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  quedion  being 
put  for  paOing  the  faid  bill,  he  declared  again  to  Harrifon,i 
•*  This  is  the  time,  I  mud  do  it :"  and  fo  danding  up  of  a  fud- 
den,  be  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe  that 
they  had  fat  long  enough,  unlcfs  tliey  had  dene  more  good  *,  that 
fome  of  them  were  whoremaders,  others  drunkards,  others  cor- 
rupt and  unjud  men,  and  fcandalous  to  the  profeflion  of  the 
gofpel ;  that  it  was  not  fit  they  fiiould  fit  as  a  parliament  any 
k>nj»er,  and  therefore  he  mud  defire  theita  to  go  away."  He 
charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
'public  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  tyranny  and  op- 
.preffion.  When  fpme  of  the  members  began  to  fpeak,  ^ 
ftepped  into  the  midd  of  the  houfe,  and  faid,  ^*-  Come,  come, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating :"  then  walking  up  and  down 
the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  **  You  are  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you 
arc  no  parliament  -"  and  damping  with  his  feet»he  bid^hem  for 
fliame  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honeder  men.  Upon  this 
iignal  the  h>ldiers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them 
;take  away  tliat  bauble,  pointing  to- the  mace)   and  Harrifon 

takings 
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taUng  the  fpeaket  by  the  hand,  he  came  down*    Then  Crom* 

Weill  addreffing  himfelf  again  to  the  members,  who  were  about 

loo,  faid,  "  Tis  you  that  hare  forced  me  to  this;  for  i  have 

fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  {iky  me>    • 

than  .put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."     And  then  feizing 

on  ail  their  papers,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfc 

cleared  of  all  members ;  and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be 

locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall.    Here  he  found  a  council 

of  officers  fiill  aiTemblc^,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debater 

upon  which  he  told  them  roundly,  ^*  they  need  trouble  them- 

felves  no  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it."     **  Done  what  ?" 

replied  colonel  Okey,  who  was  not  one  of  his  creatures,  and, 

upon  his  telling  him,  expoftutated  tlie  point  warmly*     But 

Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of  God 

and  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and  badges 

of  flavery,  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to  be  filent,  and 

to  wait  lor  the  concluGon  of  tlie  afiFair.     In  the  afternoon  of  the 

I  fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the  majors-general  Lambert 

and  Harrifon,  went  to  the  council  of  ftate,  and,  finding  them 

fitting,  addreifed  them  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Gentlemeo, 

if  you  are  met  here  as  private  perfons,  you  iliall  not  be  dif- 

turbed ;  but  if  as  a  council  of  flate,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 

And  fince  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe 

this  morning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diflblvcd." 

Serjeant  Bradlhaw  boldlv  anfwered,  ''  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  ^ 

you  did  at  the  houfe  in  tne  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all 

Sngland  will  hear  it.     But,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  to  think  that 

the  parliament  is  diilblved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 

diiTolve  them  but  themfelves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of 

that/'    Some  others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe:  but  the 

council  finding  themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all 

quietly  departed. 

The  true  reafon  why  Cromwell  thus  difmified  this  council  of 
date,  was,  becaufe  he  intended  to  have  another  of  his  own 
framing  ^  thefe  being  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  parliament, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  authority.  He  now  proje£led 
fuch  meafures  as  appeared  td  him  the  moft  proper  for  the  fup* 
port  of  that  great  authority  which  he  had  attained.  He  con* 
tinued  for  a  few  days  to  dircCt  all  tilings  by  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  officers ;  but  afterwards  ^  new  council  of  ftate  waa 
called,  by  virtue  of  letters  or  warrants  under  the  lord-general's 
hand.  But  this  confifting  chiefly.of  fifth*monarehy  and  other 
madmen,  foon  diilblved  of  itfelf }  and  then  the  power  returned 
into  the  liands  of  Cromwell,  from  wliom  it  came.  Harrifon, 
and  about  20  mpre,  remained  in  the  houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign 
of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  fpeaker's  chair, 
and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  ^  but  they  were  foon  interrapted 

by 
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by  coloncT  White  with  a  party  of  foldiers.    Whiteafkitig  tbeiti 
what  they  did  there»  they  told  him,  ^*  they  were  feeking  the 
Lord  'y^  to  which  he  replied,  *^  that  to  bis  knowledge,  the  Lord 
had  not  been  fought  tnere  many  years ;"  and  fo  turned  tliem 
out  of  doors.    The  fcene  thus  ciianged,  the  fupreme  power 
was  faid  to  be  in  the  council  of  officers  again  $  and  they  verr 
fpeedily  refolved,  that  the  lord-general,  with  a  fele6^  coiincii, 
ihottid  hare  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  upon  the  terms 
contained  in  a  paper,  intituled,  '<  1  he  Inflrument  of  Govern- 
ment ;**  and  that  his  excellency  (hould  be  prote£tor  of  the  com-> 
monwealth  of  England,  'Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  have  the 
,  title  of  highnefs.     Accordingly  he  was  invefted  therewith  Dee. 
]6,  1653,  ^°  ^^  court  of  chancery  in  Weilminiter-hall,  with 
fpreat  folemnitj ;  and  thus,  in*  his  54ch  year^  affumed  the  fo<ve- 
reign  power,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity* 
When  he  had  thus  reduced  the  government' into  ibme  order  at 
kail,  he  proceeded  very  wifely  and  warily  \  appointed  a  ptivf- 
council,  in  which  tlierc  were  great  and  worthy  men,  who  he 
knew  would  either  not  zd  at  all,  or  not  very  lemg  with  him ; 
but  their  names  giving  a  fandlion  for  the  prefent,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  advice  of  as  many  of  them  as  attended,  to  make  fev«5- 
ral  ordiitanccs  that  were  neceffary,  as  alfo  to  difpofe  maftters  for 
the  holding  a  new  parliament.     He  appHed  bimfelf  alfo  to  the 
(iettkmem  of  the  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic  j  be 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Sweden  )  he 
obHged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanding  all  that  had  paferd 
between  the  parliament  and  him,  to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  bis 
terms  v  and  adjufted  matters  with  France,  though  not  without 
fome  ditBcalty*    As  to  affairs  at  homc^  he  £Ued  the  courts  in 
Weftmiirfter-hall  with  able  judges;  md  dire&ed  the  lawyers 
tbemielvesito  make  fuch  correAions  in  the  practice  of  their  pro* 
feflion,  as  might  free  them  from  public  odium.-    The  fame  mo* 
'  deration  he  pra^lifed  in  church  matters  ^  profeffing  an  unallera^  . 
ble  refolutiotx  to  maintain  liberty  of  conscience.    He  gave  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotkmd.  to  general  Monk,  and 
fcirt  his  few  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.     By  an  ordinance  dated 
April  12,  r654,  he  united  £ngla*nd   and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
number  of  rcprdentatives  for  the  latter  ^t  30 ;  and  foon  after 
he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affefted  to  fliew  great  zeal  for 
fuftice,  in  caufilng  the  brother  of  the  ambaflador  from  Portugal 
to  beexeeuted  for  murder ;  which  he  did  July  ro,  in  fpite  of  the 
greateft  application  to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  pains,  which  he  took  i>o  gain  the 
a&dions  of  the  people,,  he  ^nd  a  fpirit  ryfmg  againt4  him  in 
all  the  three  kin|(doms)  and  his  government  fo'  cramped  for 
want  of  money,,  that  he  vras  under  an  abfotuce  necefSty  of  calling 
a  paidisiiiKuc^  according  to  tbe  fovm  which  be-  had  pvefuribed 
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,ln  the  Iiiftrument  of  Government.     He  fixed  Sept.  3,  for  thcr 
day  on  which  they  were  to  aflemble,  eftceming  it  particularly 
fortunate  to  him  5  and  to  this  he  peremptorily  adhered,  thougli\ 
it  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.     The  parliament  was  ac- 
cordingly opened  on  that  day,"  after  hearing  a  fermon  at  Weft- 
minfter- abbey,  to  which  the  proteftor  went  in  very  great  ftate.. 
He  received  this  houfe  of  Commons  in  the  painteil  chamber,/ 
where  he  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
ment which  he  had  thought  fit  to  eftablilh,  the  ends  he  propofed,. 
and  the  means  he  had  ufed  to  promote  thofe  ends,  &c.     When 
they  came  to  the  heufe,  they  fell  to  debating,  whether  the  fu-« 
preme  legiflative  power  of  the  kingdom  ihoul'd  be  in  a  fingle. 
perfon,  or  a  parliament ;  which  .alarrping  the  proteflor,  who 
found  himfclf  in  danger  of  being  depofcd  by  a  vote  of  this  new- 
parliament,  he  caufed  a  guard  to  be  fet  at  tRe,  door,  on  the  r2th 
of  the  fame  month,  to  prevent  tfceir  going  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  then  fcnt  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he 
gave  them  a  very  fliarp  rebuke ;  nor  did  he  permit  anv  to  go 
into  the  houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  the  prote£lor  and  his  government.     While  this  par-, 
liament  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  the  protector.. 
He  had  received  a  fet  of  Friefland  horfea  from  the  duke  of: 
Holftein  as  a  profent;    and  would  needs  drive- his  fecretary 
Thurloe  in  hfs  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round  Hyde  Park.. 
But  the   horfes,  proving    as  ungovernable  as  the  parliament, 
threw  his  highnefs  out  of  the  box,  and  in  bis  fall  one  of  his 
pocket  piftols  went  off;   notwithftanding-  which  he  efcapedy 
without  either  wound  or  broken  bones.     By  the  Indrument  of 
Govornment,  the  parliament  was  to  fit  five  months  ;  but  find- 
ing they  were  about  to  take  away  his  power,  and  would  give 
him  no  monev,  he,  Jan.  13,  fent  for  them  pnce  more  into  the. 
painted  chamoer,  where  a&er  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  dif-  > 
folved  them. 

The  proteftof^s  mother  lived  with  him  at  Whitehall,  and 
fhared  in  the  fplendour  of  his  courts  but  enjoyed  it  not.  Though 
fte  troubled  him  but  little  with  her  remonilrances,  her  fears 
were  fo  ftrong,  that  (he  confd  not  believe  he  \yas  fafe  if  Ihe 
iid  not  fee  him  twice  a  day ;  and  if  by  accident  (he  heard  a  pif- 
tol  at  aay  time  difcUarged,  die  cou4d  not  help  crying  out,  ^VMy 
fon  i«  (hot!"  She  died  Nov.  18,  1654}  Cromwell  caufed  he*" 
remains  to  be  interred  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel ;  but  thi^  was 
contrary  to  her  defire,  for  (he  eafily  for.efaw  that  they  would 
never  reft  in  pea<!e  there. 

The  opening  of  1655:  proved  but  cloud v :  the  diflblution  of 
the  parliament  ftirred  all  the  ill  blood  intne  kingdom  ;.  fo  that 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  befet  with  confpirficies  on  alLfides,  and 
by 'all  parties  i  but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  diicover  them  before 
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Acy  could  be  executed.    Upon  Feb.  13,  he  went  to  GuiM«' 
hall }  and  dedaredi  that  the  republicans  and  cav,aliershad  form* 
ed  defigns  againft  his  perfon.     Of  the  former,  major  John  Wilds' 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized  while 
penning  a  paper,  intituled,  •*  A  declaration  of  the  people  of 
England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell  \**  and  othqr  violent 
men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned,  but  was  afraid  of  doing  znove* 
As  to  the  royalifts,  he  fuifered  them  to  go  on  a«  little  \  for,  by 
the  help  of  one  Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  if|  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  tneir  projefls,  as  to 
put  them  upon  meafufes  which  turned  to  his  own  account. 
And  this  is  a  true  folution  of  that  infurre£tioa  which  broke  out 
at  Salift>ury,  where  the  king  was  proclaimed,  and  Cromweif  t 
judges  feized)  which  aQ  of  open  force  left  no  floubt  with  the 
public,  that  there  were  defigns  againft  the  prote£^or.     For  thii^ 
mfurre^ion  feveral  perfons  fuflFered  de^tfa  ^  and  hence  the  pro- 
te&or,  who  had  hitherto  (hevim  an  iacKnation  to  govern  as  4 
lawful  prinee  if  be  could,  feemed  to  lay  afide  his  difpofitimii 
juid  no  longer  to  make  any  diflkulty  of  (upporting  his  authority 
in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.     In  the  fpring  of  this  year 
was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedition,  by  which 
the  prote£lor  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fpanilh  Weft 
Indies ;  where,  though  his  forces  did  not  fucceed  in  their  maiq 
defign,  yet  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Jamaica,  whicli 
ifland  has  remained  ever  fince  part  of  the  britifli  dominionst 
The  alliance  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crowi| 
of  France,  wa$  figned  Wov.  24,  i6;5,  and  proclaimed  the 
28th }  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Cromwell  (hould  fend 
over  a  body  pf  englifh  troops,  to  z(k  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  $  aad  that^ 
on  the  otheir  hand,  the  french  king  fhould  oblige  the  royal  fa- 
mily to  quit  his  dominions.    The  new  king  of,  Sweden  ient  oyer 
an  ambafiador  to  cpmpliment  the  proteftor.    He  was  moft  gta« 
cioully  recfsived ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftina,  who 
ha.d  juft  rjeiigned  the  crown,  he  judged  proper  to  avoid*    The 
gliorious  fuccefles  of  admiral  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  great  fums  he  recovered  from  feveral  powers  for  depreda- 
tions  committed  by  their  fubje£ls  on  the  englifli  merchants,  did 
much  honour  to  the  protestor's  government ;  and^  to  conclude 
At  tranf^AionjS  of  th^s  jear,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  how  miich 
foever  he  might  be  difltked  at  home^  hi3  repuu^tion  at  this  time 
was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lots  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
king  Qmrles  caufed  to  be  fliot  for  correfponding  witihi  Thurloe^ 
was  moft  efiedually  repaired  by  a  perfon  of  fuperioir  chani£ter^ 
who  was  chancellor  Hyde's  ^eat  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed 
tp  bo  one  of  the  moft  a&ive  and  determined  toyaUfta  in  £ng« 
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hnd.  Thougb  the  war  with  Spain  under  Blakd'^  mtnageinent 
h^d  brott^t  two  millions  of  money  into  the  prote£lor's  coffer^ 
he  ftill  fait  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  par- 
liameat  could  fuppl/ }  and  having  concerted  more  efiedual  me- 
thodsy  as  he  conceived^  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had 
'  been  pra&ifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that 
ailbnUy  Sept  19, 1656.  It  met  accordingly  i  but  with  a  guasd 
pofted  at  tne  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fufiered  no^rto  cjacr, 
till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  dxemj  by  which  many 
were  excluded.  The  parliament,  however,  chofe  a  fpeaker  f 
pafled  an^  z€t  for  difannulling  the  king's  title, 'another  for  the 
iecority  of  htshighnefs's  perfon,and  feveral  money  bills :  for  all 
which  the  protector  gave  them  his  moft  gracious  thanks.  About 
the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  was  either  difcovered  or  in- 
vented, for  which  one  Miles  Sindercombe  was  condemned ;  but 
he  difappointed  the  prote£lor,  by  poiibning  himfelf  the  night 
before  he  was  to  be  executed.  In  the  fpring  of  1657  ^^  plainl]f 
appeared  what  the  protestor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  takea 
with  the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement 
et  the  government  was  upon  the  carpiet,  under  the  title  of 
f  *  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice  \**  in  which  there  was  a 
blank  fior  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  atid  a  daufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftaUifliing  Something  like  peers,  under  the 
name  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light ; 
for  one  alderman  Pack,  a  forward,  time-ferving,  money-getting 
fellow,  deep  in  all  the  jobs  of  the  governmenty  mpved  that 
the  firft  blank  might  be  filled  with  the  word  king.  This  was 
violently  oppofed  by  the  army-members }  but  at  lengtii,  aifter 
various  debates,  carried,  as  wdl  as  the  claufe  empowering 
I  him  to  make  fomediine  like  lords;  and  in  this  form  the  peti- 
tion was  prefented  to  his  highnefs,  who  deiired  fodie  rime  to 
'  confider  before  he  eave  his  anfwer.  The  prote£lor  would  have 
been  glad  t6  have  nad  the  kingfliip  forced  upoii  him,  but  that 
fae  found  fome  of  his  bed  friends  and  neareft  relations  averfe^to 
it )  who  carried  their  opposition  fo  far,  as  to  prolnote  a  petition 
from  the  army  to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined 
Cromwell  to  refufe  that  honour  which  he  had  been  fo|ong 
iieeking ;  and  therefore.  May  8,  ^657,  he  told  them  in  the  ban^ 
aueting-hottfe,  that  he  coyld  not  with  a  good  confcience  accept 
me  govemment  under  the  title  of  king.  1?he  parliament  tlien 
thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  his  former  title  of  pro- 
testor s  and  his  highnefs  hisifelf,  that  all  the  pains  he  had  t^ket^ 
might  pot  abfolutely  be  thrown  away,  refolved  upon  a  new  in? 
auguration,  which  was  accordingly  performed  June  a6,  I<i57s  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of  9  f:orona# 
tk>n.  After  this,  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  Jan.  aoth 
following)  in  order  to  give  the  protedor  tim^  (0  regulate  idl 
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things  according  to  the  new  fyftcm  ;  with  a  view  to  which  ho 
fummoned  his  two  fons,  and  others,  to  take  their  feats  in  the 
other  houfc.  This  year  he  was  extremely  difconccrted  with  z 
fmall  treatife,  which  captain  Titus,  under  the  name  of  WilHan> 
Allen,'  publiihed  with  this  title,  **  Killing  no  Murder  :**  in 
which  was  fliewn  fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all 
laws,  could  derive  protcftion  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thence- 
forward believed  himfclf  in  continual  danger.  But  his  attempt 
to  apprehend  the  true  author  failed  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  1658  he  plesfed  himfelf  with  the  hope3 
of  being  once  at  tne  head  of  an  aflcmbly  feme  what  refembling 
the  antient  parliaments  of  England  ;  and,  purfuant  to  their  owi^ 
adjournment,  the  commons  met  Jan.  20,  as*  the  other  houfe 
ilio  did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  iflued  by  the  lord 

f)rote6lor.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  his 
pcech  with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgelTes  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.** 
All  this  only  fcrved  to  flicw  that  his  adminidration  was  founded 

•  in  military  force,  and  nothing  elfc :  fdr  the  antient  nobility 
would  not  refumc  thpir  feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  aflign- 
cd  them  5  and  the  houfe  of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  nobles  in  the  other  houfe  5  and  the  ticw  nobles 

•  could  do  nothing  by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
the  new  fyftem  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces ; 
and  this  occafioned  the  proteftor  to  come,  Feb.  4th,  and  to  dif- 
iblve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpeech  and  forrow  of,  heart : 
for  now   he  plainly  faw  that  a    regular   eftabliHiment  was  a 

'  thing  imprafticable.  Some  farther  defigns  againft  him  were 
foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers  only,  but  of  the  fifth- 

"  monarchy  men  alfo.  With  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  obfcrve 
fome  meafures ;  the  former  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court 

'of  jufticc.     Bythe  fentence  of  that  court.  Dr.  Hewett,  a  divirtc 

'  of  the  church  of  England,  fufFered  death  for  contumacy,  June  8, 
1658 ;  having  refufed  to  plead,  or  to  own  the  jurirai^ion  of 
the  court.  Aug.  6,  the  prote£lor<8  favourite  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  Claypole,  efq.  of  Narborough  in  Northamp- 
tonffaire,  died,  which  afFefted  him  greatly  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  For  her  illnefs  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her 
mind  not  a  little ;  and  in  her  deliriums  (he  exclaimed  vehe* 
mcntly  againft  him  for  his  cruelties,  and  efpecially  for  the  death 
of  Dr.  Hfcwett,  on  whofc  behalf  fhc  had  made  the  moll  impor- 
tunate interceffions.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  from  that  time 

•  wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  refervcd  arid  fufpicious :  and 

•  indeed  not  without  reafoh  j  for  He  found  a  general  difcontent 
•.  prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  (ignal  difaffeftion  in  the  army, 

and  a  great  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  republicans,  ,to  whom 
fome  of  his  relations,  -and  even  his  "wife,  inclined^  fo  chat  he 
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knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  to  expefl:.  Thefe  cares 
havi.ig  fong  tormented  his  mind,  at  lail  affecled' his  body;  fo 
that  while  at  Hampton-Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever, 
which  foon  degenerated  imp  a  tertian  ague.  For  a  week  this 
difor.ier  continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch 
that  every  other  day  he  walked  abroad ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner  his  five  piiyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  hinii  one  of  them 
having  felt  his  pulfe,  faid  that  it  intermitted.  At  this  being 
fochewhat  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold  fweat,  and 
when  he  was  almofl  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
bed  ;  where,  by  the  affiilance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  Ht- 
tle  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpe£t  to  his  privatq  af- 
fairs. _  .  . 
It  is  impoflible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  laft  ficknefs, 
than  that  given  by  Dr.  Bates,  who.  was  his  phyfician.  After 
mentioning  the  circuraftance.of  making  his  will^  he  tells  us, 
that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came 
'  to  vifithim,  he  aiked  him,  **  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?"  and,  when 
anfwer  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  any  one,  who  had  the 
weighty  cate  of  his  life  and  health  upon  him  ;  '*  Ye  phyGcians," 
Taid  he,  *'  think  I  (hall  die  :  I  tell  you,  I  fhall  not  die  this  time  j 
I  am  fure  of  it.  Do  not  think,"  faid  he  to  the  phyfician,  looking 
more  attentively  at  him  on  ihcfe  words  j  "  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad ;  I  fpcak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds  than 
Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnifli  you  with..  Gwd  Almighty 
himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  prayers*  alone,  but 
alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who  entertain  a  llridier  commerce 
and  greater  intcrcft  with  him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  baniibing  all 
fadnefs  from  your  looks  ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with 
a  ferving-man.  Ye  may  hav^e  a  (kill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet 
nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together  j  and  God 
is  far  more  above  nature."  He  was  then  defired  to  take  his  reft, 
becaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  greateft  part  of  the  night ;  and  this 
^  phyfician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  oUt  x>f  the  chamber, 
"  he  accidentally  met  another ;  to  whom,  faid  he,  I  am  afraid  our 
patient  will  be  light-headed.  "  Then  (replied  the  other)  you  are 
certainly  a  (Iranger  in  this  houfe.  Do  not  you  know  what  was 
done  laft  night  i  The  chaplains,  and  ail  who  are  dear  to  God, 
being  difperfed  into  feveral  partbof  the  palace,  have.prayed  to 
God  for  his  health  :  and  have  brought  this  anfwer,  he  (haU  .re-- 
cover." Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefh  they  came,  that  a  public 
faft  being  for  his  fake  kept  at  Hampton>Court,  they*  did  not  fo 
much  pray  to  God  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery  ;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at  Whitc- 
nall.  Thefe  oracles  of  the  faints  were  the  caufe  that  the  phy- 
ficians fpake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being  removed  to  Lon« 
doo,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  leSiargic,  then  deli- 
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rious ;  and  after  rccdvcring  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  give  anf 
di{lin£%  dirc£lion8  aboat  public  affairf,  he  died  bept.  3,  1658, 
aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years.     A  Httle  before  his  deaths 
the  phyficians  awakened  the  privy^council,  by  reprefenting  the 
danger  he  was  in  \  and  at  an  appointed  time  he  was  urged  to 
name  bis  fucceflbr.    But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he  anfwered  out 
of  purpofe,  they  again  aflced  him,  if  he  did  not  name  Richard 
his  eldeft  fon  for  his  fucceflbr  ?    To  which  he  anfwered,  Yes- 
Then  being  alked  where  his  will  was,  which  heretofore  he  had 
made  conceniing  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it 
in  his  clofct  and  other  places ;  but  \n  vain — for  he  had  either 
burnt  it,  or  fomebody  had  ftolen  it.     It  has  been  imagined  that 
Cromwell  was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafon.     Dr.  Bates 
gites  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder.     "  His  body  be- 
ing opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed  to  be  over- 
charged •,'  ip  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  in  the  na- 
tural, the  fource  of  the  diftemper  appeared  ;  the  fpleen,  though 
found  to  the  eye,  being  within  nlled  with  matter  like  to  the 
lees  of  oil.    Nor  was  that  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe  he  had 
for  a  long  time  been  fubjec^  to ;  fince,  for  at  leaft  thirty  years, 
he  had  at  times  complained  of  hypochondriacal  indifpofitions. 
1  hough  his  bowels  ^ere  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with 
f pices,  wrapped  in' a  fourfold  fear-cloth,  putfirft  into  a  coffin  of 
lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 
through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  neceflity  of  interring  it  before 
the  folemnity  of  the  funeral."     A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from  Somerfet- 
heiife,  with  a  fplendour  fuperior  to  any  that  has  been  beftowed 
on  crowned  heads.    Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by 
his  own  particular  order,  fecrctly  buried  in  Nafeby  field ;  others 
tbat  ir  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
Thames,   to  prevent  any  infult  that  inrght  be  offered  to  it  ^ 
others  that  it  was  taken  from  t^e  gallows  after  the  reftoration^ 
and  depofited  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Claypoles,  at  Narbo' 
rough  near  Peterborough.    From  the  account  of  v^rhat  pafle4 
upon  the  order  to  diGnter  him  after  the  reftoration,  it  feems 
that  his  body  was  interred  at  Weftminfter.    "  Jn  the  middle 
aiflc  of  Henry  VH's  chapel,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  a  vault,  was  found 
his  corpfe.     in  the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  trpon  the  breaft  of 
the  corpfe,  was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead;  on  the  Mc  whereof  w^re' engraven  the  arms  of 
England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  reverfe 
the  following  legend ;  OHrerios  proteQor  reipublicas  Angli«» 
Scotise,   &  HibemisB,  natus  25  April  ^1599,   inaugtiratus   t6 
Decembris  1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ahn.  1658.     Hie  fitu^ 
eil.*^    But  this  in  fome  writers  is  confidered  as  a  delufion ;  and 
that  fome  other,  if  not  the  body  of  Charles  L  was  inclofiid  in 
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Ihb  coffin.  It  h^$  alfo  been  faid«  that  the  hoij  of  hh^  daughter 
Claypole  was  found  at  the  fame  time  slnd  place^  with  a  filver 
plate  with  .to  infcription^  but  the  workmen  quarrelling  about 
this  plate,  it  was  thrown  iatg  the  vault  again.  The  infcriptioa 
on  it»  however^  was  (hewn  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  173$^ 
by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  whofe  fatiier  married  to  his  firft 
wife  a  daughter  of  JELichard  Cromwdl.  The  plate  on  Oliver's 
coffin  was  in  1773  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  hon.  George  Hobart» 
of  No£lon,  iti  Lincolnfliire,  and  ihewn  to  the  fame  fodety  by 
Mr.  Wills- 
Odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  had  been,  many  marks  of  public 
approbation  were  bedowed  upon  his  memory.  The  poems  of 
Waller^  Sprat,  and  Dryden,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change 
tiieir  fentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
man.  In  his  life-time  his  anions  nad  been  celebrated  by  the 
learned  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary  Milton  at  home ; 
and  with  thefe  panegyrics  he  feems  not  to  have  been  difpleafed, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  circumftahces  mentioned  in  the  life  of  * 
Cafau)x>n.  We  have  indeed  various  charadlers  of  him  from, 
perfons  of  various  fentiments ;  yet  in  moft  of  thefe  there  feems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  flattery  or  prejudice.^  His  panegyrifts  knew 
not  where  to  ftop  their  praifes ;  and  his  enemies  were  as  extra** 
vagant  in  their  cenfures.  Lord  HoUis,  in  his  ^*  Memoirs,''  will 
hardly  allow  him  any  great  or  good  qualities ;  and  one  principal 
defign  of  Ludlow'sJvlemoirs  is  to  reprefent  him  as  the  vileft  «£ 
men.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re«> 
fpe£l  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  him  in  the  dif« 
ferent  lights  of  praife  and  cenfure  i  fo  ^at  his  performance  may 
juftly  be  efteemed  the  moft  perfect  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  com« 
parilon  the  moft  beautiful..  It  is  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine 
ftyled  him  a  fortunate  madman  :  but  father  Orleans,  who  Eclatet 
this,  diflikes  that  charafler,  and  would  fubftitute  in-  its  place 
that  of  a  judicious  villain*  Qarendpn  calls  him  a  brave,  wicked 
man :  and  Burnet  .is  of  opinion,  that  *'  his  life  and  his  arts  were  , 
exhaufted  together ;  and  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  *he  would 
fcarce  have  been  able, to  preferve  his  power."  But  this  only 
proves,  that  the  biihop  did  not  difcern  what  refources  he  ha<L 
<^  How  blameworthy  ioever  the  prote£h>r  might  have  been  in  the 
acquifition  of  his  high  office,  or  how  wickedly. foever  he  ap* 
quired  it,  certain  it  is,  he  rivalled  the  greateft  of  the  englifli 
monarchs  in  glory,  and  made  himfelf  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him.  The  peace  he  gave  the  Dutch  was  ho- 
nourable to  himfelf  and  the  nation  $  and  whether  he  afied  pru- 
dently or  not  in  breaking  with  Spain  and  allying  himfelf  with  . 
France,  the  inequality  between  the  two  crowns  was  far  from  be^ 
ing  as  vifible  then  as  it  has  6nce  appeared,  and  Cromwell  air- 
ways bad  it  in  his  flower  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  oppofite  fcale 
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if  ncceflary ;  and  he  diftinguifticd  himfclf  by  his  Intcrpolition  iti 
behalf  of  the  per fccuted  fubjcfts  of  the  frcnch  crown.   ,  His  own 
government  was  Jiowever  far  from  being  free  from  blame.     His 
jcdi£l  again  ft  the  epifcopal  clergy  \^as  very  cruel,  as  it  deprived 
Xhem  in  a  good  nicafure  of  dieir  maintenance,  and  liberty  of 
v^rfhiping  Crbd  in  a  way  that  appeared  befl  to  their  own  under- 
ftandings.    'The  cavaliers  had  hard  meafure  from  him,  as  they 
were  almoffl' without  exception  fubjefted,  to  heavy  taxes  and 
other  inconveniences,,  on  account  of  the  raOinefis  and  impru- 
dence of  feme  of  thf  ir  party.     Nor  muft  we  forget  his  inilitu* 
tiori  of  major-gcncMis,  who,  in  a  variety  of  inftanccs,  lorded 
over  an  -  opprefled  country ;  nor  his  fomctimes  making  ufe  of 
packed  juries,  and  drfplacing  judges  for  refufing  to  follow  his  dj- 
xcftions,  -eftablifhing  high-commifFion  courts,  and  fo  frequently 
violating  the  privileges  of  parliamem."     Conce(Eons  like  thcfc 
make  part  of  the  eharadler  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Harris :  but  when  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his  illegal  and 
tyrannical  a£lions,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  difappoinfed  of 
regal  power,  and  that  had  he  accepted  the  kingihip,  which  was 
offered  by  his  parliament,  a  firmer  fettlement  and  a  milder  ad- 
miniftratioo   might  have  taken  place,  there  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt  but  the  fupport  even  of  that  rank,  confidering  the  dan- 
gerous and  tincertain  terms  on  which  he  mud  have  held  it,  would 
have  urged  him  to  the  fame  violent  and  unwarrantable  meafures. 
. .  In  his  public  way  of  living,,  there  was  a  (trange  kind  of  fplen« 
dour  at  Whitehall ;  for  foraetimes  his  court  vore  an  air  of  (lately 
fcverity ;  at  other  times-  he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink 
freely — never  indeed  to  excefs,  but  only  fo  far  as  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  founding  men's  thoughts  in  their  unguarded  mo- 
ments.    Sometimes,  in  the  midil  Qf  ferious  confuhations,  he 
ftarted  into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  the  fcads  that  were  prepared 
for  perfons  of  the  tirlt  didindion,  were,  by  a  (ignal  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a  kind 
of  madnefs  in  his  mirth,  as  wellasof  humourinhis  gravity,  and 
much  of  de^Tgn  in  all.     Some  have  commended  him  for  keeping 
up  a  great  face  of  leligion  in  his  court,  and  through  the  nation  : 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they  mean :  certain  it  is,  that 
jeligion  never  .wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time  j  nor  was  1\€ 
pleafed  to  difcover  whicli  face  he  liked  beft.     The  prefbyteriaoe 
he  hated :  the  church  of  England  he  perfecuted ;  againft  the  pa- 
•pifls  he  made  laws;  but  the  fectaries  he  indulged.     Yctibme 
oi  the  prefbyterian  divines  he  courted  \  affe£led  kkidnefe  to  a 
few  of  the  minillers  of  the -church  of  England;  smd  ^entere^ 
into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papids.     This  made  'fir 
Kenclm  iiigby's  favourite  father  White  write  in  defence  of  hie 
government  and  even  of  his  condufk;  and  the  popifii  priinace  of 
Ireland  lent  preccpt&  tlirough  all  his  province  uader-hi«>feal,  to 
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pray  for  the  health,  cft^blifhmcht,  and  prdfpcrity  of  the  pro- 
teclor  Cromwell  and  his  government.  As  for  the  judges  in 
WeftminfterihaH,  he  diflercd  with  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes 
out  of  humour  with  Hale.  He  fet  up  high  icourcs  of  }uttice  un- 
known to  the  law^  and  put  Dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading 
before  one  of  them,  tlioughhe  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one  that 
fat  there,  and  was  a  lawyer, -would  give  it  under  his  hand,  that 
it  was  a  legal  jurifdiftion;  and  Whitlocke  hinifelf  owns,  that 
though  he  was  named  in  the  commifTion,  he  w^ouW  never  fit,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  it  was  not  lawful.  His  majors-general,  while 
ihcy  aded,  fupcrfeded  all'law ;  and  the  prote£ior  himfelf  de- 
rided Magna  Charta,  fo  much  refpe£led  by  our  kings.  He  waa 
indeed  kind  to  fome  learned  men.  Milton  and  Marvel  were  his 
Secretaries.  He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubon  to  have 
Written  his  hi  (lory  ;  and  have  taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his 
fervice  for  writing  the  Leviathan,  probably  becaufe  in  that  ce- 
lebrated work  power  is  made  the  fource  of  right  and  the  bafis  of 
religion— the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftem,  as  well  as 
Hobbes's,  was  entirely  built.  He  gave  archbilhop  Uflier  a  public 
funeral  in  Weftminfter-abbcy ;  yet  he  paid  but  half  the  expence,^ 
and  the  other  half  proved  a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's 
poor  family. 

.  For  his  conduft  towards  foreign  courts,  it  is  certain  that  he 
carried  his  authority  very  far  ;  'and  perhaps  the  engliOi  honour 
never  ftood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden  paid  great  refpe£k  to 
him,  who,  to  exprefs  his  reg-ard  for  her  on  tlie  other  fide,  hurtg 
her  pifture  in  his  bed-chamber;  H^  treated  very  haughtily  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal ;  and  obliged  the  ambaflador  of 
the  latter  to  come  and  fign  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very 
morning  his  brother  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  refufed 
the  title  of  coufin  from  the  french  king,  expefting  that  of  bro- 
ther; and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical 
conjundure,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  forhis  friendihip 
with  an  carneftnefs  which  made  |hem  both  ridiculous.  Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  a£ls  of  fubmiflion  fo 
fingular,  that  the  Dutch  (Iruck  a  medal,  with  the  bud  of  Crom-f 
well  and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on  the  other,  and 
Cromwell  laying  his  head  in  her  lap  with  his  breeches  down 
and  his  backfide  bare,  the  fpaniHi  ambafiador  i looping  to  kifs  it^ 
while  the  french  ambaflador  holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thef^ 
words  infcribed,.  "  Retire  toi,  Thonneur  apartient  au  roi  mon 
jnaitre  :*'  that  is.  Keep  back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my 
matter* 

Very  littk  of  Cromwell's  private  life  is  known ;  he  being  near 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  firft  diftinguiChed  himfelf  in  oppofipg 
the  projeA  for  draining  of  the  fens.  Yet  there  were  fome  who 
knew  a&d  underftood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordinary 
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talents  were  nisKile  known  to  tiie  world ;  and  iti  particular  hli 
coufin  Hampden,  of  which  the  foljowine  was  a  remarkable  in* 
ftance<.    When  the^debates  ran  high  in  tke  houfe  of  commons^ 
and  Hampden  and  lord  Digby  were  going  dc^wn  the  parliament 
ftairs,  with  Cromwell  juft  before  them,  who  was  known  to  the! 
latter  only  by  fight :  ^  Pray,''  (aid  his  lordffliip  to  Hafhpden^ 
<<  who  is  that  man,  for  I  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeak* 
ing  Co  warmly  to-day  ?'*   **  That  flovcn,"  replied  Hampden> 
*'  whom  you  fee  before  us,  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech  } 
that  floven,  I  fay,  if  we  ijfiould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the 
king,  which  God  forbid  I  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  Cay,  that  floven  will 
be  the  greateft  man  in  England.**    This  prophecy,  which  waa 
fb  fully  accompliflied,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  fcnfe  Hampden  liaci 
of  Cromweirs  indefatigable  diligence  in  purfuing  whatever  he 
undertook.    He  had  another  quality,  which  was  equally  ufeful 
to  him  s  that  of  difcerning  the  temper  of  thofe  with  whom  hd 
had  to  deal,  and  dealing  with  them  accordingly.    Before  he  be^ 
came  commander  in  chief,  he  kept  up  a  very  high  intimacy  with 
Ac  private  men :  taking  great  pains  to  learn  their  names,  by 
which  he  wasfure  to  call  them ;  (baking  them  by  the  hand,  clap«> 
ping  them  on  the  ihoulder ;  or,  which  was  peculiar  to  himy 
giving  them  a  (light  box  on  the  ear ;  which  condefcending  fa- 
miliarities, with  the  warm  concern  he  exprefled  for  their  inte* 
reds,  gave  him  a  power  eafier  conceived  than  defcrrbed.     He 
tried  to  inveigle  the  earl  of  Mancheller ;  but  finding  that  im« 
pVa£licable,  he  fell  upon  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
procured  his  removal.    He  carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpe£t 
to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he 
knew  that  he  had  betrayed  him.    He  not  only  deceived  Har^^ 
rifen,  Bradfliaw,  and  Ludlow,  biit  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John» 
who  had  more  parts  than  them  all ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry 
Vane  with  his  own  weapons.     In  (hort,  he  knew  men  per fedly, 
worked  them  to  his  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and^ 
which  is  (till  more  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  con* 
ceived  that  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.     He  had  a  teach 
of  head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greated 
bodies  of  men.     He  fed  the  refentment  of  the  houfe  o?  com- 
mons againft  the  army,  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and  very 
angry  with  him :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  viras  upon  m 
flea*bitten  na^,  all  in  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his  efcape  from- 
Hkat  houfe :  m  which  trim  he  figned  the  engagement  of  Trip*- 
iDe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe  upon  Aie  grafs^  aad 
writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly.    He  had  yet  ano- 
ther faculty  beyond  thefe  $  and  that  was,  the  art  of  concealing 
his  arts.     He  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ireton,  which  was  im«^ 
pofed  upon  the  agitators  as  if  founded  upon  their  inftrodio&s| 
who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their  mimber  to  CromweU,  theA 
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lieutenant-general,  at  h\$  quarters  at  Colchefter.  He  was  in 
bed  wlien  they  came ;  but  they  demanded  and  obtained  admits 
tance.  When  they  told  bim  their  commifTion,  he  aflced  than)» 
with  the  greateft  rage  and  refentment  in  his  look,  bow  they 
durft  bring  him  papers  from  the  army  ?  They  iaid^  that  papet 
contained  the  fenfe  of  the  army,  and  they  were  dk'e&ed  to  da 
it.  *<  Are  you  fure  of  that  ?**  faid  he  with  the  fame  ftem  coun** 
tenancc,  *<  Let  me  fee  it."  He  fpent  a  long  time  in  reading  it  $ 
and,  as  it  feemed  to  them,  in  reBe£liAg  upon  it :  then  whh  a 
mild  and  devout  look,  he  told  them,  it  was  a  moft  juft  thing, ' 
and  he  hoped  that  God  would  profper  it,  adding,  **  I  wOl 
fkainA  by  the  army  in  thefe  defires  with  my  life  and  fortune.'' 

With  fueh  arts  and  qualities  as  tlijsfe^  joined  to  his  great  mi*  • 
litary  (kilt  and  reputation,  we  may  account  for  all  his  fucce(ies> 
and  that  prodigious  authority  to  which  he  raifed  himfelf,  with* 
out  having  recourfe  to  that  contrad  of  his  with  the  dc:vil>  of 
which,  as  Echard  pretends,  colonel  Lindfey  was  ey^  and  ear* 
wttnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  was  temperate  andfober^ 
and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  fo.  In  his  family  he  ihewed 
Ipreat  kindnefs,  but  without  any  diminution  of  his  authority. 
He  was  very  re(pcA£ul  to  his  mother,  and  very  tender  to  his 
wife )  yet  neither  had  any  influence  over  him.  He  expveftd  a 
deep  fenfe  of  the  concern  which  the  former  difcovered  for  his 
danger,  heard  whatever  (he  faid  to  him  patiently,  bat  a£ted  aa 
he  thought  proper  ^  and  in  refpe£l  to  her  burial,  dire£bly  againft 
her  dying  requeft^  His  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  proportion 
tending  to  reftore  the  king ;  but  he  rejefked  it  unmoved,  as  he 
had  ihewn  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  him^ 
felf  at  his  feet,  to  difluade  him  firom  taking  the  king's  life.  Ht 
did  not  feem  offended  at  apolications  of  the  fame  kind  from 
other  perfons,  as  from  Wnitlocke,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  loft  his  confidence  by  it ;  from  the  marquis  of  Hert* 
ford,  whom  he  treated  very  refpe£lfully  i .  and  from  Dn  Brown* 
rig,  bifliop  of  Efteler,  to  whom  he  (hewed  more  kindnefs  than 
to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profefiion.  Aiking  advice  oact 
of  this  prelate,  *'  My  advice,"  (aid  he  to  him^  *<  muft  be  in  tbt 
words  of  the  gofpel :  Render  to  Caefar  the  things  that  are  C»* 
fat's,  and  unto  God  the  thinr|S  that  are  God's:"  to  whidi 
Cromwell  made  tio  reply.  He  mewed  a  great  refpcA  for  leara^ 
tng  and  learned  men,  without  aSe£Un^  to  be  learned  iyAiiU& 
His  letters  howarer  are  ffhe  beft  teftimonies  of  his  parts  \  for  they 
are  varied  in  their  (tyle  in  a  wonderful  manner,  cxzGtlf  adap^' 
ed  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  written,  and  the  pei^ 
fons  to^  whom  they  were  addreifed.  A  great  number  oi  them 
ate  to  be  found  in  Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  coUeAions,  as  well 
ns  in  Rttfliworth  and  Whitlocke^  His  public  foodies  weie 
long,  dark,  and  perplexed }  and  diough  mixed  with  the  cant  of 
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the  timesi  yet  have  fcntiments  in  them,  which  (hew  a  fuperi- 
prity  of  underftanding.  Several  of  thefe  are  in  WhitlockcV 
•*  Memorials."  .  In  his  converfation  he  was  eafy.  and  pleafant^ 
and  could  unbend  himfelf  without  lofmg  his  dignity.  He  made 
an  excellent  choice  in  thofe  he  eraployedi  but  trulled  none  of 
them  farther  tlian  was  necelTary. 

It  may  feem  ttrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  charadler^ 
there  (hould  be  nothing  fisid  of  his  principles  as  to  government 
or  religion  \  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  neither  can  be  difcovered 
with  certainty.  ,  We  know  that  he  hated  a  commonwealth  and 
the  prefbyterians ;  but  what  his  fentiments  were  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  it  is  not  poflible  to  fay.  When  he  recoUeded  himfelf  after 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
ferious  impreflions  of  religion;  and  thefe  feem  to  be  very  (Irong 
proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tin£lured  with  enthufiafm.  It  ia 
impoilible  to  fuppofe  him  a  fanatic  in  the  time  of  his  elevation ; 
it  were  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  him  gradually  to  have  loft  all 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  only  to  liave  prcferved  the  maflc  of  it,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  his'defigns,  and  managing  the  different 
parties.  Clarendon  mentions  his  fpeaking  kindly  of  biihops,  as 
if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  order,  if  the  drofs  was 
fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  ^as  in  earneft.  But  the 
whole  of  his  lif'e  proves  that  he  was  not  fteady  to  any  form  of  re- 
ligion,. fuppoGng  him  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the  true  meaning 
of  thefi^  flattering  words  was,  his  defign  to  return  to  the  old 
form  of  government ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his 
great  aim«  He  did  not  overturn  the  conftitution  to  leave  it  in 
ruins,  but  to  fet  it  up  again»  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and 
though  he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  » 
high  conftable,  yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  to 
^etthe  chaos  new  formed,, and  his  own  autliority  fan£lified  by 
tbc  regal  title,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parliament. 

He  had  many  children,  of  whom  fix,  Richard,  Henry,  Bridget^ 
Elizabeth,. Mary,  Frances,  furvived  to  advanced  age.  Richard 
Us  eldeft  fon  was  born  0£b.  4,  1626,  and  died  July  13,  1712^ 
at  Cheihunt  in  Hertfordfhire.  His  father  nas  been  cenfured 
for  keeping  him  at  a  diftance  from  bufniefs,  and  giving  him 
so  employment  i  but  for  this  perhaps  there  was .  not  any  juft 
ground.  He  married  him  tq  a  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard' 
•Major  of  Hunley  in  Hamplhire,  efq.  who  brought  him  a  good 
fortune.  He  fuffered  him  to  purfuethe  bent  of  his  inclination^, 
4md  to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman  ^ 
.which  for  a  time:  was  highlv  fuitable  to  his  own  intereft,  as  it 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  tne  terms  of  the-  inftrument  of  go- 
•vemment ;  and  with  the  diilike  which  the  proledor,  when  hrft 
fo  calledi^had  lexpreffi^  of  hereditary  right.    When  he  had  af« 
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terwards  brought  about  a  change  in  affairs,  he  altered  his  coA- 
duft  towards  his  fon ;  named  him  the  firft  lord  in  his  other 
houfc ;  refigned  to  him  the  chancellorfhip  of  Oxford ;  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  all  the  honours  he  could.  His  fecor\d  fon 
Henry,  born  Jan.  20,  1627,  he  fent  over  into  Ireland,  where  he 
raifed  him*  gradually  to  the  pod  of  lord  lieu|cnant.  Though' 
in  this  he  feemed  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet 
in  reality  he  ufed  him  more  harlhly ;  for  tliough  his  abilities 
were  good,  his  manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fubmiflion  ex- 
emplary, yet  he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  allowed  him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. This  fon  died  March  25,  1674,  having  married  a  daugh^ 
ter  of  fir  Francis  Ruflel  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgefhire. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Wicken  in 'the  fame  county,  in 
which  Spinney  abbey  his  manfion-houfe  (lood,  and  has  this 
fimple  epitaph  in  the  chancel :  "  Henricus  Cromwell  de  Spinney 
pbiit  23  die  Martiiy  anno  Chrifti  1673,  annoque  aetatis  47." 
His  lady  died  April  7,  i68y,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  by  him. 
He  married  all  his  daughters  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  huf- 
bands  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.  Bridget 
his  cldeft  firft  marned  commiffary-general  Ireton,  and  after  his 
deceafe  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood.  Cromwell  is  faid  never 
to  have  had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton  ;  whom  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  inlrehnd,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague  in  165.!.  This  daughter  was  a  republican,  a^  we<e  her 
two  hufbands,  and  confequently  not  quite  agreeable  to  her 
father  5  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  regular  in 
her  behaviour.  By  Ireton  (he  had  one  daughter  of  her  own 
name,  married  to  Mr.  Bendifh.  Elizabeth,  his  fecond  and  fa- 
vourite daughter,  was  born  in  163^,  and  married  John  Cley- 
pole,  efq.  a  Northamptonfhire  gentleman,  whom  the  proteftor 
made  mafter  of  the  horfe,  created  a  baronet  in  1657,.  and  ap- 
pointed him  oiie  of  his  lords.  Mary,  his  third  daughter,  bora 
in  1636,  was  married  with  great  folemnity  to  lord  Fauconberg, 
Nov.  1 8>  16575  but  the  fame  day  more  privately  by  Dr.  Hewett, 
'  according  to  the  office  in  the  common-prayer-book.  She  was 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  very  high  fpirit ;  and,  after  her 
brother  Rich?.rd  was  depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted 
very  fuccefsfully  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles :  for  it  is  re— 
'  markable,  that  all  Cromwdl's  daughters,  except  the  ddeft,  had 
-  a  fecret ;  kindnefs  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he 
wis  not  ignorant.'  Lord  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  <:ommittee  of  fafety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with 
Charles  II.  He  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king 
William  ;  and  died  Dec.  31,  1700.  His  lady  furvived  him  to 
^  March  17 12,  and  diftinguiflied  hcrfelf  to  her  death, 'by  the 
quicknefs  of  her  wxt^  and  the  folidity  of  her  judgment.  Frances, 
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the  proteflot^s  youngeft  daughtery  was  married  firft  to  Mr.  Ro« 
bert  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1657,  who  died 
Feb.  i6th  following ;  and,  fecondly,  to  Qr  John  Rufiel  of  Chip- 
penham in  Cambridge&ire,  by  whom  ihe  had  fcvoral  duldresj 
and  liired  to  a  great  age. 

CRON£G]Q John  Frederick  Baron  db),  bom  at  Anfpach 
in  173 1 >  died  otthe  fmalUpox  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  27,  was  of 
an  aatient  family. .  Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  he  had 
a  confiderable  t^flie  for  poetry,  and  diltinguifhed  himfelf  in  Ger- 
many as  an  amiable,  ingenious,  and  fenfible  poet,  though  too 
frequently  fomewhat  carelefs.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  made  the  moft  (lay  at  Paris,  where  he  eained 
the  friendihip  and  efteem  of  the  learned,  efpecially  that  of 
Mad.  de  Graffini.  His  works  were  printed  in  german  at  Leipfic 
in  1760.  Among  them  are  feveral  poems }  dramatical  pieces, 
fome  whereof  are  not  deftitute  of  merit ;  a  fort  of  elegies^  under 
the  name  of  folitudes,i&c. 

CROOK  (Sir  Gbcrcb)>  lord  chief  juftice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  born  at  Chilton  in  Budungham- 
fiiire/ about  1661,  and  bred  at  Oxford.  He  w^s  fucceffively 
double  reader  in  the  Inner  Templei  and  the  king's  ferjeant ; 
juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  afterwards  chief  juftice  of  Ei^land; 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  houie  of  commons,  voted  againft  ibip^ 
money.  He  built  a  chapel  at  Beachley  in  Bucks,  and  an  hcMf- 
pital  in  the  fame  parilh»  with  a  liberal  endowment.  When 
old,  he  fued  out  a  writ  of  eafe,  and  afterwards  died  at  Water- 
fiock  in  Oxfbrdfliire,  in  1641,  aged  82  years. 

CRQSBT  (Brass),  was  born  at  Stockton  upon  Tees/ in  1725, 
and  bred  to  the  prof effion  of  the  law ;  but  came  early  in  life 
to  London,  where  he  pra£):ifed  feveral  years  as  an  attorney. 
In  1758  he  was  eledled  one  of  the  common  council  for  Tower 
Wand;  in  1760  he  purchafed  for  36001.  the  office  of  city  ic- 
snembrancer,  which  in  1761  he  was  permitted  to  fell  again; 
in  I764  he  was  a  volunteer  candidate  for  the  office  of  (heriff, 
and  obtained  it;  and  in  February  1765  was,  without  oppoCtion, 
chofen  alderman  of  the  ward  0/  Bread-ftreet.  He  was  eletAed 
lord  mayor  Sept.  24,  1 770^  and  in  his  addrefs  of  thanks,  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  aflurcd  his  fellow  citizens,  *^  that  at 
the  riik  of  his  life,  he  would  prote£l  them  in  their  juft  privi* 
leges  and  liberties."  That  this  profeflion  was  not  a  mere  parade 
of  words,  was  evinced  by  his  condud  in  March  177I,  m  the 
cafe  of  the  proclamation  againft  Wheble  and  other  printeiii 
Alderman  Oliver  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  Mr*  CroAy 
(then  Icnrd  mayor)  was  ordered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms ;  but  on  his  fpiritedly  obferving^  **  that  if  any  offences 
liad  been  committed,  he  was  the  greateft  offender,  and  that  he 
onged  to  join  his  brother  in  office,*'  an  order  was  (igned  (or  bis 
commitment  to  the  Tower^  permitting  him|  however^  to  fleep 
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that  night  in  th«  Maafion-houie.  The  tbaiikf  of  the  eooTt  mt 
common  council  were  given  to  the  lord  mayor^  and  to  the  afderi^ 
men  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  <^  for  having  fupported,  on  thift  im*^ 
portant  occafion,  the  liberties  of  the  corporation,  a^d  for  having 
defended  the  copftitution/'  During  the  ^ime  of  hi9  imprifon* 
ment,  the  lord  mayor  was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Worcefter  and  the  town  of  Bedford »  with  addrefles 
from  the  counties  gf  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan  i 
from  the  towns  of  Newcaftle,  Stratfojdy  and  Honiton  i  from 
the  common  council  of  alraoft  every  ward  in  the  city  of  Londoni 
land  from  ipany  patriotic  plubs.  The  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued the  a3d  of  July ;  when  the  lord  mayor,  being  releafed 
of  courfe,  was  carried  from  the  Tower  to  the  Manaon-houfe 
with  every  poi&ble  mark  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  cttizenst 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty,  was  again  rewarded 
by  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  and  a  cup  of  lool.  in  valuct 
His  a£livity  as  a  magiftrate,  and  his  ftri£k  attendance  onihe 
variety  of  public  ftations  which  he  £}led,  were  almoft  proverbial* 
JIc  died  Feb.  14,  1793  [p]. 

CROSS  (Michael),  an  englifii  artift,  and  famous  eopiet  of 
paintings,  who  fiouriihed  in  the  reigns*  of  Charles  I.  and 
CSiarles  II.  A  pleafant  ftory  g»es  of  him,  that  being  employed 
^  the  firft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent  pieces  in  Italfg 
imd  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice' to  copy  the  celebrated 
madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's  church,  he  performed  the 
talk  fo  admirably  well,  that,  he  is  faid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon 
the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  copy,. and  bringing  away  the  origiua^i 
and  that  feveral  mefiengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he 
bad  got  |h^  ftart  of  them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This 
pi£hire  wa^  afterwards^  in  Oliver  CVomwelrs  days,  bought  bf 
the  fpaniih  ambaCador,  when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to 
fale.  Crofs  (popied  likewife  Titian's  £uropa,  and  other  cele- 
|>nited  pieces,  adniirably  well.  Lewis  Crob,  who  died  1724.1 
repainted  a  little  pidiure  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the  pof- 
femon  of  the  duke  of  Haipilton,  and  was  ordered  to  make  it  as 
handfome  as  he  could.  He  madfs  the  face  a  rorund  one.  It  was 
believed  an  original,  and  innunygrable  copies  have  been  made 
from  it, 

CROUSAZ  (JoHK  FfiTBR  db)|  a  celebrated  philo&pher  and 
mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  antient  and  genteel  family^ 
and  bom  at  Laufanne  in  Swit2erland,  April  f3,  1663*  Hit 
^ther  educated  him  with  grea!k  care  $  and,  denning  him  for 
the  profeffion  of  arms,  had  him  particulady  inftrudled  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  art  military.    Croufaz  however  had  no 

,  [»]  Wc  nt  isdebted  ibr  tiit  abtvc,  w    wry  comrenMat  Itftl*  kifSMrhM  msu 
WeU  as  oat  or  MO  ocbcr  srtklct,  to  •    peadiiun,  puUUbtd  ia  1794. 
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tilfte  for  foldiering,  but  on  the  coiitrary  a  great  love  of  Ictteii 
and  Tludy :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.  He  ftudied  under 
feveral  ingenious  mailers  fuccefiively ;  and  the  reading  of  Des 
Car/es's  works  made  him  apply  hinifelf  with  great  earn  eft  nefs  to 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  condderable 
progrcfs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Geneva,  to  Holland,  to 
France;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted  with  Malbranche  and 
other  eminent  men.  Returning  to  his  orwn  country,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  profeflbr.  In  1699  he  was  chofen  profeflbr 
•of  greek  and  of  philofophy  at  Bern ;  afterwards  reftor  of  the 
academy  of  Laufanne  in  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and 
philofophical  profeflbr  at  Groningen  in  1724-  Two  years  after, 
l\e  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris ;  ;ibouc  which  time'  he  was  pitched  upon  to 
be  tutor  to  prince  Frederic  of  JlelTe  Caflel,  nephew  of  the 
king  of  Sweden.  He  managed  the  education  of  this  illuftrioas 
perfon  to  the  year 'i  732,  wheii  he  was  appointed  by  that  king 
counfellorj  of  his  embalfies.  In  1737  he  became  profeflbr  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics  in  tlie  academy  of  Laufanne;  wliere 
he  died  i«  1748,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works;  as,  i.  An  efliay  upon  Logic,  in  french,  Amflerd.  1712/ 
He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work  into  ^  vols,  8V0.  and  fo  it 
was  printed  in  the  edition  of  1741 ;  but,  fdme  time  before  his 
death,  he  .contrafted  thx^fe  i5  .volumes  into  onc^  2.  A  treatifc 
upon  beauty,  2  vols.  i2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  educatioa 
of  children,  2  vols.  1 2mo.  4..  An  examination  of  a  treatife  upon 
the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5.  An  examination  of  antienfe 
and  modern  pyrrhonifni,  in  folio.  6.  Sermons.  7.  MifceI-> 
luneous  works.  8.  A  con^mentary  upoa  Pope's  cflay  on  man« 
9.  Several  pieces  upon  philofophy  and  matheibatics. 

CROWNE  (John),  an  American,  was  the  fon  of  an  inde« 
pendent  mintfter  in  Nova  Scotia.  Being  »  man  of  fome  genius 
and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  education  he  received  in  that 
country,  he  refolved  upon  coming  to  England,  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits.  When  he  firft  arrived 
here,  his  neceflities  were  extremely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  become  gentleman  uflier  to  an  old  independent  lady;  but  he 
foon  grew  as  weary  of  that  precifc  office,  as  he  was  of  the 
difcipline  of  I^lova  ScotIa«  He  fet  him felf  therefore  to  writingi 
and  pr^fently  made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  the  town, 
that  he  was  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  ^*  The  mafque 
of  Calypfo.**  This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  carl 
of  Rochefter :  it  muft  not  however  be.  afcribed  entirely  to  his 
merit,  but  to  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  deflgned  by 
that  preference  to  mortify  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  popifb  plot, 
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the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  liim  to  emiyace 
the  tory  party ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the 
**  City  rolitics,"  in  order  to  fatirife  and  expofe  the  whigs.  This 
comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the  party-men  hindred  from 
appearing  upon  the  ftage,  till  the  king  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute 
commands  on  the  lord  chaniberlain  to  have  it  afted  immediately. 
About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  but  with  writ- 
ing, and  dcfirous  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of 
many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  Politics,  ventured  to 
addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  fur  an  eftahliflirtient  in  fome  ofEce,  ' 
that  might  be  a  fccurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king  anfwered, 
**  he  fliould  be  provided  for ;"  but  added,  "  that  he  would  firft 
fee  another  comedy."  Crowne  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf 
by  telling  the  king,  that  "  he  plotted  ilowly  and  awkwardly^'* 
His  majefty  replied,  that  *'  he  would  help  him  to  a  plot ;"  and 
fo  put  into  his  hand  the  fpanifli  comedy,  called  "  Non  pued 
cfler,"  out  of  which  Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly  , 
tJice."  The  play  was  jufl  ready  to  appear  to  the  world;  and 
Crowne  extremely  delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
made  happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance 
of  the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  lad  day  of  the  rehearfal^ 
he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
going  to  It ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  neglefting  fo 
confiderable  a  part  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the  lafl: 
day  too;  "Lord,  fir,"  fays  Underbill,  "  we  are  all  undone.'* 
*<  How  1"  fays  Crowne,  "  is  the  playhoufe  on  fire  ?"  **  The 
whole  nation,"  replies  the  player,  **  will  quickly  be  fo  ;  for  the 
king  is  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  Crowne;  who  had  now 
nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  remaining  part  bf  his 
life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died,  but  fuppofed  to  be  fonle- 
where  about  1703.  He  was  the  author  of  17  plays,  fome  of 
which  were  afted  with  great  fuccefs  ;  of  "  The  Church  Scuffle, 
an  heroic  poem,  containing  a  true  hiftory,  and  fhewing  the. 
folly,  foppery,  luxury,  lazinefs,  pride,  ambition,  and  contention 
of  the  romifh  clergy ;"  and  of  two  ot^ier  poems,  called  Pandioa 
and  Amphignia,  and  Dsencids. 

CROXALL  (Dr.  Samuel)  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Croxall, 
reftor  of  Hanworth  in  Middlefex,  and  Walton  upon  Thames 
in  Surrey,  in  the  laft  of  which  places  young  Samuel  was  bom. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and  flience 
was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  It  is  faid,  that 
while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  became  enamoured  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  firft  in{pired  his  breaft  wjth  love; 
and  fo  whom  be  dedicates  "  The  Fair  Circaflian."  Croxall 
was  all  along  d^flgned  for  orders,  and  had  probably  entered  - 
them  when  he  publiftied  this  poem ;  arid  this  made  him  cautious  of 
being  known  to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written 
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and  yet  taken  from  a  book  which  makes  a  part  of  the  cation  of 
fcripture.  The  firft  fpccimcn  of  this  poem,  under  the  title  of 
••  Solomon's  Song,  Chap,  iv."  appeared  in  Steele's  Mifcellany, 
t7i3»     The  firft  edition  of  the  whole  poem  appeared  in  1720. 

Orozall  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfiiy,  ere  he  was  in- 
ftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex ;  and  after- 
wards, Feb.  173  r>  to  the  united  pariflies  of  St.  Marv  Somerfct 
and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London,  both  which  ne  held  till 
his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  rcfi- 
dentiary,  and  portionift  of  the  church  of  Hereford;  in  1732 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  and 
in  Feb.  1734  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Scileck  in  Hcrefordfliirc. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb*  13,  1752.  Dr.  Croxall, 
who  principally  governed  the  church  of  Hereford  during  the 
old  age  of  bimop  Egerton,  pulled  down  the  old  (lone  chapel 
abjoining  to  the  palace,  of  which  a  fine  plate  was  publiihed 
by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  1737,  and  with  the  materials 
built  a  houfe  for  his  brother  Mi*.  Rodney  Croxall.  Having 
early  imbibed  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  favour  of  that  pany  during  the  htter  end 
of  queen  Anne's  reign;  and  publiihed  "  Two  ori^nal cantos,  tn 
imitation  of  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,"  as  a  fatire  on  the  carl  of 
Oxford*s  adminiftration.  In  1715  he  addreffed  a  poem  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtainhig  a  viftory  over  the  rebels; 
and  the  fame  year  jpubliflied  "  The  Vifion,"  a  poem,  addrcfifed 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  In  1720  he  publiflied  "  The  Fair  Cir- 
caflian,"  in  4to;  in  1722,  a  colleftion  of  "  Fables  of  iEfop 
and  others,  tranilated  into  engliih*^'  He  wrote  all  the  dedica- 
tions prefixed  to  the  **  Seleft  Jiovels,"  printed  for  Watts,  1729^ 
and  was  the  author  of  "Scripture  politics,*'  1735*  8vo.  His 
latcft  publication  was  "  The  Royal  manual ;"  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  iliew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the 
famous  Andrew  Marvel,  found  among  his  MSS.  but  it  was 
generally  believed  to  be  written  by  himfelf. 

GROZE  (Mathurin  Veyssibre  la),  thefon  of  a  merchant, 
was  born  at  Nantz  in  1661 ;  and,  after  having  been  to  America^ 
became  a  bcnediftlne  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  i678» 
He  was  already  ikilled  in  manv  languages,  antient  and  modem  ; 
his  learning  extenfive  and  folia  ;  and  thefe,  joined  to  a  free  and 
independent  way  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  fome  little'  difgufts, 
wtuch  are  commonly  a  motive  in  thefe  cafes,  induced  him  to 
quit  his  order  and  his  religion  in  1696.  He  made  his  abjura- 
tion at  fiafil  $  pafled  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught 
youth ;  became  librarian  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ;  married  a 
young  woman  of  Dauphin6  ;  was  made  profeflbr  of  philofophy 
.  at  Berlin  in  1724;  and  died  there  in  '739 -aged  78.  Of  a 
great  number  of  works,  the  principal  are,  i.  JDi0ertations  hiftcv- 
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rlques  Air  diflfbrent  fujets,  4to.  a.  Entretiens  fur  divers  {ujets 
.d'hilloire.  3.  An  armenian  didionary,  in  410.  He  wa»  iz 
year$  in  compiling  it.  4.  Hiiloire  du  chriflianifme  des  Indes^ 
lamo.  5.  Hiiloire  du  chriilianifme  d'Etbiopie  &  d'ArmeniCf 
8vo.  &c. 

CRUDEN  (ALEXANDEjEt  M.  A.)f  was^bom  at  Aberdeen 
1704,  and  educated  in  the  Marifchal  college  in  that  city,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  but*  refufed  entering  upon  the  miniftiy 
l)ecaufe  of  the  patronage  a£l;,  i^hich  fet  aGde  the  power  of  po« 
pular  elections.  In  1728  he  fettled  in  London,  and  took  a 
bookfeller^s  fiiop  under  the  royal  exchange :  but  his  principal 
fubfiftence  arofe  from  his  condu£ling,  feverai  learned  works 
then  in  the  prefs.  In  1737  he  publiflied  his  Concordance,  aod 
then  fet  out  upon  a  romantic  fcheme  to  reform  the  univerflties 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  in  a 
mad  houfe  in  Chelfea.  In  1761  he  publifbed  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Concordance,  "which  is  one  of  the  bed  bopks  of  the 
kind  we  have  y  and  foon  after  he  procured  a  pardon  for  a  con- 
demned criiiinal,  which  drove  him  mad  a  fecond  time.  After 
all,  he  was  a  very  learned  inoffenfive  man,  and  was  found  dead 
in  a  praying  pofture  at  Iflington  1774*  aged  70. 

CRUSIUS,  or  KRANS  (Martin),  is  faid  to  have  been  die 
iirll  perfon  who  taught  the  greek  language  in  Germany.  He 
was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Bamberg,  1526;  became  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Tubingeqi;  and  died  at  Eftingen  in  1607, 
aged  8i.  As  little  as  his  name  may  be  known,  there  are  forae 
curiousr  and  ufeful  works  of  his  compiling,  i.  Turco-^Grgecia5 
libri  o£to.  Bafil.  1584.  This  colledion  is  of  great  ufe  to  thofe 
who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  and  language  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  2.  Annates  Sueveci,  ab  initio  rerum  ad  an- 
num 1549.     3.  Germano*Grxciae  libri  fex,  1585,  fol. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied  Cyrus  the 
fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes; 
by  whom,  he  was  taken  prifoner.  But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a 
wound  he  received^ in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Perfia,  where  he  continued  praftifing  phyfic  for 
1 7  years ;  and  was  employed  in  feverai  negotiations.  He 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  ii^  23  books ;  and  a  Hiilory  of  the 
Indies ;  but  thefe  works  are  nowioft,  and 'all  we  have  remaining 
of  them  is  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Photius.  i'he  moft 
judicious  among  the  antients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous 
writer }  yet  feverai  of  the  antient  hiftorians  and  modem  chrif- 
tian  writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Aflyrian 
kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  of  Alexandria,  a  famous  niathematician  under 
Ptolemy  Phyfco,  about  1 20  years  before  the  common  aera,  was, 
it  18  reported^  d^e  firft  inventor  of  the  pump.    An  accident  it 
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was  that  unfolded  his  tafte  for  mechanics.  On  lowering  s 
mirror  that  was  in  his  father's  (hop,  he  obfcrvcd  that  the  weight 
which  helped  it  in  moving  upwards  and  downwards,  and  which 
was  inclofed  in  a  oylinde?,  made  a  noife,  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  ait  violently  forced  by  the  weight      He  fet  about 

•examining  into  the  caufe  of  this  found,  ^hd  thought  it  might 
be  pofllble  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  for  making  an  hydraulic  organ, 
in  which  the  air  and  the  water  fliould  form  'the  found ;  an  un- 
dertaking which  he  executed' with  fuccefs.  This  was  followed 
by  an  objeft  of  greater  importance.  Ctefibius,  encouraged  by 
this  produ£tion,  thought  of  ufmg  his  mechanical  (kill  in  mea- 
furing  time.  He  conilrufted  a  clepfydra  formed  with  water, 
and  regulated  by  cogged  wheels  j  the  water  by  falling  turned 
thefe  wheels,  which  communicated  their  motion  to  a  column 
on  which  were  marked  the  .charafters  for  diftinguifhing  the 
months  and  the  hours.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  cogged 
wheels  were  put  in  motion,  they  raifed  a  little  ilatue,  which 

'  with  a  wand  pointed  to  the  months  and  hours  marked 
upon  the  column. — This  is  a  different  perfon  front  Ctefibius  of 
Chalcis,  who  was  a  cynic  philofopher,  of  a  fportivc  difpofition 
and  a  cheerful  temper,  who  had  the  art  of  being  agreeable  to 

'  the  great,  without  fubmitting  to  the  vile  arts  of  flattery,  and 
made  them  hearken  to  truth,  and  gave  them  a  tafle  for  virtue^ 
under  the  name  of  amufcment. 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  englifh  divine,  was  fan 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworthi  and  born  1617,  at  Aller  in  Somerfet- 
(hire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rettor.  His  mother  was 
of  the  family  of  Machell,  and  had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry, 
eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only 
fcven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  marrying  again,  his  educ^- 
tion  fell  under  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Stoughton,  who  conduced 
it  with  great  care,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifing  ge- 
nius of  his  fon.     In  1630,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  £ma- 

>.  nuel  college  Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after  taking  the  degrees  of 

*  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  he  was  chofen  fellow,  and  became  an  eminent 
tutor. ,  Among  his  pupils,   which   were  numerous,  was  Mr. 

*  "William  Temple,  afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  em- 
bafHes  and  writings.  Somewhere  about  1641  he  was  prefented 
to  the  refiory  of  North  Cidbury  in  Somerfetfhire.  In  1642 
he  gave  the  world  the  firll  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities  and 

*  learning,  by  publifliing  **  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  lord's  fupper."  It  was  printed  at  London  in  4t<^ 
with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  He  contends  that 
the  lord's  fupper  is  not  a  facrifice,  but  a  feafl  upon  a  facri- 
ficc ;  and  endeavours  to  demonflrate,  that  **  the  lord's  fupper 
in  the  chriilian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true  facrifice  of 
Chrift^  is  a  parallel  to  the  fcails  upon  facrificesj  both  in  the 
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jcwifti  religion  and  hcathcnilh  fuperftition."    Bochart,  Spencer, 
Selden,  and  other  eminent  writers,^  quote  this  difcourfe  with 
great  commendations.    T?he  notion  however,  though  fupported , 
By  the  author  with  uncommon  learning,  is  generally  rejcfted  j- 
^he  lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed  nothing  •  lorp  than  a  fimplc 
commemoration  of  the  death  and  fufFerings  of  Chrift,  which 
feems  indeed  more  agreeable  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture. 
The  fame  year  likewife  appeared  his  treatife,  intituled,  •*  The 
union  of  Chrift  and  the  church  a  (hadow,  by  R.  C."  printed . 
at  London,  in  4to. 

In  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon  which  occafion  . 
he  maintained  the  two  following  thefes :  i .  Dantur  boni  &  * 
mali  rationes  aeternae  &  indifpenfabiles  ;  that  is,  The  reafons  of 
good  and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  a.  Dantur  fub« 
itantise  corporex  fua  natura  immortales ;  that  is,  There  are  in- . 
corporeal  fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appears 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  ^ven  at  that  time  examining 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubje^ts,  which  he 
fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncommon  penetra* 
tion  in  his  *^  IntelleAual  Syftbm,"  and  other  works  (till  pre- 
ferved  in  MS.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  mafterof. 
Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pafke^  who  had 
been  ejcded  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors.  The  year  after. 
Dr.  Mctcalf  having  refigned  the  regius  profeflbrfliip  of  the  he- 
brew  tongues,  Cudworth  was  unanimoufly  nominated  by  tbo^ 
feven  eleSors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned' 
all  the  fundlions  of  a  minifter,  and  applied  himfclf  only  to  his 
academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  to  that  of  the 
jewifh  antiquities.  March  31,^  1647,  ^^  preached  before  the 
houfe  of  commons  at  Weftminfter,  .upon  a  day  of  publid  hurni* 
liation,  a  fermon  upon  i  John  ii.  3,  4.  for  which  he  had  th^ 
thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him  the  fame  day.  This  fermon 
was  printed  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge  in  4to,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  houfe  of  commons }  of  which  dedication  we- will  be 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the 
ftranger  to  his  chara£ler  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to 
prevent  certain  prejudices,  which  wUl  be  apt  to  rife  in  his 
mind  againft  him,  from  the  (ituation  he  views  him  iii  at  prefpht.. 
•'To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons;  The  fcope  of* this 
fermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  patience,  worthy 
fenators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  (hat  opinion,  but  only 
to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  a^  the  pith  and  kernel  q( 
all  religion ;  without  which,  I  may  boldly  fay,  all  the  fcyeral 
forms  of  religion,  though  we  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fp  much  in 
them,  are  but  fo  manv  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  rnany  opi- 
nions about  religion,  tnat  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended 
&r  on  all  fid^s,  wji^re  this  doth  not  lie  at  the  bottomj  are  but 
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fo  many  (badpws  fighting  with  one  another :  fo  thit  I  may  well 
fay  of  the  true  chhftian,  that  is  indeed  poflfeffcd  of  the  life  of 
chriftianity,  in  oppofition  to  ali  thofc  that  are  but  lightly  tinCT 
tHred  with  the  opinions  of  it,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
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Wherefore  I  could  not  think  any  thing  elfe,  either  more  neccf- 
iary  for  chriftians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
than  .to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftabliihmenc  of  the  righteouf- 
'  xxefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  participation  of  the  divine 
nature^  which  the  apofVle  fpeaketh  of,  that  fo  they  might  not 
content  themfeWcs  with  mere  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrift, 
without  the  fpirit  of  Chrift  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift 
,  himfelf  inwardly  formed  in  their  hearts ;  nor  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  the  mere  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they 
conceive,  whilft  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine 
life,  which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  m^n's  fouls^  and  therefore 
are  fo  apt  to'  fpend  all  their  zeal  upoa  a  violent  obtruding  of 
their  own  opiniQUS  and  apprehenfion^upon  others,  who  cannot 
give  entertainment  to  them :  which,  befides  its  repugnancy  to 
i^e  do£trin1e  and  example  of  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the 
bellows  that  will  blow  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chrif- 
ttan  CQmmonwealths  ^  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry 
amd  flarved  opinions  and  apprehenGons  devour  all  the  life  and 
lubftance  of  religion^  as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  did 
eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in  the  vio- 
lent oppofing  other  men's  fuperftitions,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  prefent  times,  without^ fubftituting  in  the  room  of  theni 
an  inward  principle^  of  fpirit  and  life  in  their  own  fouls  s  for^ 
I  fear,  many  of  us,  that  pull  down  idols  in  our  churches,  may 
ict  them  up  in  our  hearts  ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  pain« 
ted  glafs,  make  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul  luft^ 
in  bur  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In  1 65 1  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  1654  was 
chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge ;  in  which  year 
alfO)  it  is  obfervable  that  he  married.  He  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  .this  ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  uni* 
verfity,  and  the  church  of  England,  Jan.  1657  he  was  one  of 
the  perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be 
coniulted  about  the  englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  The  lord 
commiffioner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  this  bufinefs, 
mentions  him  amon^  others ;  and  fays,  that  '^  this  committee 
often  met  at  his  houfe,  and  had  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  ori* 
ental  tongues,  to  colifuh  with  in  this  great  bufinefs,  and  divers 
learned  and  excellent  obfcrvations  of  fomc  miftakes  in  the  tranf- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  englifh;  which  yet  was  agtpcd  to  be  the 
\^{i  of  any  tranflation  in  the  world.**  Our  author  had  a  great 
3  3>arc 
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ihsure  in  the  friendlhip  and  efteem  of  Jdin  Thurloe,  elq.  fecre^ 
tary  of  ftate  to  the  protectors  Oliver^  and  Richard  Cromwell ; 
who  frequently  correfponded  with  him,  and  confulted  him  about 
fuch  perlons  in  the  univerfity  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in 
political  and  civil  affairs.  Thus,  be  fides  feveral  letters  of  re- 
commendation remaining  in  MS.  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thur- 
loe's  "  State  papers,"  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fecre- 
tary,  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  englifli  merchants  at  Lif- 
bon,  Mr.  Zachary  Cradock,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  col- 
lege, and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as 
a  preacher  [cj. 

Upon  the  rcfloration  of  Charles  11.  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes, 
which  were  publiihed  in  "  Academix  Cantabrlgienfis  SflTH- 
FIAj  five  ad  Carolum  |I.  reducem,  &c.  gratulatio -/'   and  in 


[c]  Jan.  16^9  he  wrote  the  following 
Iciicr  to  fecrctary  Thurloe,  upon  his  de- 
ftgn  of  publiftiing  lome  latin  difcourfei  in 
4efcQce  of  chriftianity  againft  judaifm. 

**  Sir,  having  this  opportunity  offered 
hy  dodlour  Schter,  who  dedres  to  wait  up- 
on you,  upon  your  kind  infitation  which 
1  acqu4inted  him  with,  I  could  do  nolefle 
than  accoinp4by  him  with  thcfe  few  lines, 
to  prcfcnt  my  fcrvice  to  you.  I  am  per- 
fwaded.  you  will  be  well  fatisBed  in  his 
ingeauity,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
him.  Now  I  h^ve  this  opportunity,  I 
ihati  u(c  Che  freedom  to  acquaint  yuu  with 
another  bufincfs.  I  am  perfwadad  bv 
frteodt  tu  publilh  fome  difcourlcs,  whkn 
1  have  prepared  in  Uttnc,  that  will  be  of 
a  pofemicall  uature.  in  defenfe  of  chrif' 
tiaoity  againft  judaifme  ;  explaining  fome 
cheef  placet  of  fcripture  controverted  be- 
tween the  jews  and  us,  as  Daniel' s  pro. 
;phccy  of  the  feventy  weeks,  nertr  yet 
'tuffictently  cleared  and  improved;  and 
withall  citricaCing  many  difficultict  of 
chronologie.  Which  tafke  I  the  rather 
undertake*  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fuitable 
to  my  hehrev  profeflion,  and  becaufe  I 
have  lighted  on  fome  )ewt(h  writings  upon 
the  atgument,  as  have  fcarcely  ever  been 
feen  by  any  chriftians,  whleh  would  the 
hetier  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  1  conceive  it  a  worke 
proper  and  fuitable  to  this  prefent  age. 
However,  though  I  ihould  not  be  able  my« 
lelfe  to  be  any  way  inftru  mental  to  thefe 
great  Cranfa^ons  ef  providence,  not  with- 
out cauic  hoped  for  of  many  amo.^gft  the 
jews ;  yet  I  perfwade  myfcifc  my  pains 
may  uot  be  altogether  unpfofitaSts  for  the 
fettling  and  efbblUbing  of  chridians  ;  or 
at  lead  I  (hall  give  an  account  of  piy  fpend- 
ing  foch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redceme 
from  my  prtachiAf  >a^  other  occafions, 
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and  the  perpetual  dift rations  of  the  bur- 
farOiip,  which  the  ftatuteaof  this  collcdge 
impole  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to 
dedicate  thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  hin 
highnes,  to  whofe  noble  father  I  was 
much  obliged,  if  1  may  have  leave  orprc« 
fume  to  doe :  which  1  cannot  better  us» 
derftand  by  any  than  yourlelfe,  if  you 
(hall  think  it  convenient,  when  ^ou  have 
an  opportunity  to  infiouate  any  («ch  things 
wbidi  I  pcrmitte  wholly  to  your  prudence* 
1  iate.  d.  Cod  williag,  te  be  in  London 
fome  time  in  March;  and  then  I  (hall 
waite  upon  you  to  receve  your  informatien* 
In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  thit 
prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fuh« 
i'cribe  m>felf  your  really  devoted  frien'd 
and  humble  fervant 

Ib.CvOWOKTH." 

Jan.  10,1658, 
Chrill.  Coll.  Cambr. 
The  "  I>ifceurfe  concerning  Daniels 
Prophecy  of  the  feventy  Weeks,"  *ieii» 
tioned  in  this  letter,  and  lliil  extant  in 
MS.  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Henry 
Mora,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  '^  ExpUna* 
tion  of  the  grand  Myftery  of  Godli«cfs  ;" 
where  he  obfcrves,  that  Dr.  Cudwerth  id 
that  difcourfc,  which  was  read  in  the  pub- 
lic fchools  of  the  univerfity,  had  undc* 
ceived  the  worlds  which  had  long,  been 
mifled  by  theauthorityof  Jofeph  Scaliger; 
and  that,  taking  Funccius*$  epocba,  he  had 
demonftrated  the  manifeftation  of  the  Mef- 
iiah  to  have  (iallcn  out  at  the  end  of  the 
6qth  week,  and  his  paflion  in  the  midlt 
of  the  l.)!^,  in  the  moll  natural  and  proper 
fenfe  thereof :  •*  which  demonftration  of 
his^"  fays  More,  *Ms  of  as  much  price 
a.id  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  phyiic,  or  the  mo« 
tion  of  the  earth  in  natural  phitofophy." 
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1662  was  prefcntcd  by  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of 'London,  to  tha 
vicarage  of  Afhwell  in  Hertfordfliire.  In  1678  he  was  inftalled 
a  prebendary  of  Gloucefter;  and  in  this  year  it  was  that  he 
publi(hed  at  London^  in  folio,  his  famous  work,  intituled, 
**  The  true  intclleftual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe :  the  firft  part, 
wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  of  atheifm  is  confuted, 
and  its  impoflibility  demon flratcd/*  The  imprimatur  by  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Parker,  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  29, 
1671,  feven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work;  for  it 
met  with  much  oppofition  from  fomc  people  at  court,  before  it 
was  pubiifhed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  deftroy  the 
reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  on  account  of  fome  few 
Cngularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  generally  'do,  with  the  free- 
thinkers in  decrying  and  abufmg  it.  Thus  the  rev.  Mr.  John 
Turner,  in  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Mefliah,"  tells  us,  that  "  We 
muft  conclude  Dr.  Cudworth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheifttc ;  a  fc£l 
for  which,  1  believe,  he  tnij  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves 

*  hard  words  •,  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  ftick  or  trick, 
\j^hich  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be  written 
againil  it."  And  again,  "  Th^  Aioft  that  charity  itfelf  canal- 
low  the  doGor,  if  it  were  to  (lep  forth,  and  fpeak  his  moft  fa- 
vourable charader  to  the  world,  is,  that  he  is  an  arian,  a  foci- 
nian,  or  a  dcift." 

Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  antagOr 

.  nift,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray  the  caufe  he 
meant  to  defend.  Thus  Dry  den  tells  us,  that  "  he  raifed  fuch 
ftrong  objedVipns  a^ainll  the  being  of  a  God  and  providence, 
that  many  thought  he  had  not  anfwered  them  ;"  and  lord 
Shafrefbury  has  the  following  paffage  :  "  You  know  the  com- 
mon fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear  fair  authors.  -  What  was 
that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  wno  wrote  the  Intclleftual  Syf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe  ?  1  confefs,  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  con- 
fidcr,  that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  fmccrity  in  the  caufe  of 
the  deity;  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
atheifts,  for  having  only  dated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of  their 
adverfaries  fairly  together."  Bayle,  in  his  ^*  Continuation  des 
penfees  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,"  obferved,  that  Cudworth  by 
his  plaftic  nature  gave  great  advantage  to  the  atheifts ;  a,nd  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  warm  difpute  between  himfelf  and  le  Clerc 
upon  this  fubjeft,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  no- 
tice in  our  article  of  le  Clerc.  This  laft-mentioned  gentleman 
exprefTcd  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tranf- 
late  the  Intelle<aual  Syftem  into  latin ;  but  this  defign,  though 
formed  or  entertained  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  Ger- 
many, was  never  executed  till  1733,  when  the  learned  Moflieim 
publiflied  his  tranflation  of  it.  A  fccond  edition  of  the  engHOi 
6  wa^ 
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WM  publiflied  by  Birch,  I743»  in  2  to1s«  4to.  in  ivliicfa  were 
firft  added,  chiefly  from  Moflieim's  latin  edition,  references  ta 
the  fereral  quotations  in  the  Intelleftual  Syftem :  for  it  was  a 
confidcrabie  defe£^,  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers 
of  the  laft  century,  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  were 
very  few,  and  thofe  obfcure  and  imperfeA.  This  defe£i,  in  regard 
to  Cudvcorth,  was  fupplied  by  Moiheim ;  who  had  been  at  the 

fiains  to  fearch  them  all  out,  and  to  note  them  very  aocuratdy. 
n  Birch's  edition,  there  are,  beGdes  the  Intelle£lual  Syftem^ 
the  following  pieces  of  our  author,  viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Two  Sermons,  on 
I  John  ii.  3,  4*  and  1  Cor.  xv.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  life  and  writifigs  of  the  author  by  Dn  Birch. 

Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  June  26,  j688,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
extenfive  erudition,  excellently  (killed  in  the  learned  languages 
and  antiquity,  a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and 
a  profound  metaphyfician.  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or 
corpufcular  philofophy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelli- 
gences, ^enii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort,  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts. 
A  great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modeily  ; 
and  Burnet  having  obfervcd,  that  Dr.  lienry  More  (ludied  to 
confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature,  and  in  order  to 
this,  fet  young  (Indents  much  on  reading  the  antient  plnlofd* 
'  phers,  chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and  Plotinus,  and  on  con(idering  the 
chriilian  religion  as  a  doOTine  fent  from  God,  both  to  elevate 
2nd  fweeten  human  nature,  teys  us,  that  *'  Cudworth  carried 
thi^  on  with  a  great  (Irength  of  genius,  and  a  vaft  compafs  of 
learning ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  condu£l  and  prudence  ; 
upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falfcly  accufe  him  bf  craft  and 
difllmulation."  Lord  Shaftefbury  ftyks  him  <*  an  excellent  and 
learned  divine,  of  bigheft  authority  at  home,  and  fame  abroad.** 
He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works  [h],  which  feem  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Intelleflual  Syflem;  of  which  he  had  given  the 
world  only  the  firfl  part.  One  of  thefe  was  publi(bed  by 
Chandler,  bi(hop  of  Durham,  173 1,  in  8vo.  under  this  title^ 
^*  A  treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality.''  This 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others^ 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  taking  away 
the  eflential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of 
juft  and  unjuft,  and  making  them  all  arbitrary  produdions  of 

/     M  0^  ^^^<K  MSS,  (part  of  which  have  gible  ftatloa,  of  fuch  of  them  ju  dunce 

betn  banded  to  the  public  at  Mr.  Locke 'i)  hat  prdeiVedf  in  the  BritiOi  Mufeum.-* 

the  progiefs    it  accurately  traced  in  the  Sce^alfo   Mr.  A)fcough't   Catalogue  of 

<!ritical  Re  view  for  May  1785,  from  the  MSS*  thcie,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 


iibiary  at  Oacesy  to  the  prelcat  more  eli- 


divine 
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diyine  or  hnmxn  will.  He  left  aifo  fereral  other  MSS*  tfis 
titles  and  ftibjcds  of  which  are  as  follows :  i.  A  difcoorfe  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  2.  Another  book  of  morality,  wherein 
Hobbes's  philofophy  is  explained.  3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty 
and  ncceffitj^  in  which  the  grounds  of  the  atheiftical  philofophy 
are  confuted,  and  morality  vindicated  and  explained.  4.  An** 
other  book  de  libero  arbitrio.  5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
the  70  weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  iews  arc 
confidered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  fome  learned  chriftiana. 
6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chriftian  religion  againft  the  jews.  7*  * 
A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  immortality  of 
the  foul.  8.  Hebrew  learning.  9.  An  explanation  of  Hobbes'a 
notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extenfion  of  fpiriu  [i  J. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  van),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  was  a  native  of  Amderdam,  where  he  was  bora  in  1522. 
It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he  travelled  into  Spain  and  For* 
tt;^l ;  but  the  motives  of  his  journey  zTt  not  afcertained.  He 
was  a  man  of  fcience ;  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet. 
The  fifter  arts  he  at  iirft  confidered  as  an  amufemeroent  only  4 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged,  it  feems,  to  have  recourfe  to 
engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  thpugh  th^  difierent 
ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time  prevented  his  attachment 
to  this  profeilion  from  being  fo  clqfe  as  it  ought  to  have  beeiif 
yet  at  lead  the  marks  of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works. 
They  are  flight,  and  haflily  executed  with  the  graver  alone ; 
but  in  an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  drawings 
made  with  a  pen.  He  was  fettled  at  Haerlem ;  and  there  pur- 
fuihg  his  favourite  ftudies  in  literature,  he  learned  latin^  and 

[i]  Our  author  had  fevcral  fonst  who  (hai»>  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflct, 
probably  died  young ;  but  he  left  one  bart.  who  to  the  {oUntb  and  elegancy 
daughter^  Pamaris,  who  became  fecond  of  her  own  feX)  added  fcveral  of  the  no* 
vife  to  fir  Francis  MaQiami  of  Oates  in  'bleft  accompliihments  and  qualities  of  the 
'the  county  of  Eflel,  bart.  This  lady  had  other.  She  pofleiTed  thefe  advauofes  in 
a  great  friehddiip  with  Lecke,  who  died  a  degree  unnfual  to  either,  and  tempct^d 
in  her  hdufe  at  Oates  in  1 704,  where  he  them  with  an  exadtnefs  peculiar  to  htr^ 
had  refided  for  federal  years.  She  was  felf.  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity, 
diftingttiihed  for  her  unoommon  genius  and  and  penetration,  together  with  her  cmadmr 
learning  ;  and  in  169^^  published  in  i  imo,  and  love  of  truth,  were  very  obienrahle  to  all 
without  her  name,  "  A  difcourfe  concern-  that  convcrfcd  with  her,  or  were  acquaint- 
ing the  love  of  God;'»  containing  126  ed  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  ihe  pubdilhed 
pages,  befides  the  preface.  It  was  tranf-  in  her  life-time,  though  (he  induftriooily 
lated  into  french  hy  Peter  Cofte,  and  concealed  her  name.  Being  mother  of  aa 
printed  at  Amftcrdam  in  1705.  About  only  fon,  (he  applied  all  her  natural  and 
J700  flic  publi<hcd  another  treatrfe  under  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  hit 
the  title  of  •«  Occafieiuii  thoughts  in  re-  education.  She  was, a  ftri^  obferwer  of 
ference  to  a  virtuous  and  chridian  life.*'  all  the  virtues  belonging  to  every  ftatioaof 
t2mo.  She  lies  buried  in  the  abbey  church  her  life;  and  only  wanted  opportunities 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  creftcd  to  toAnake  thofe  talents  (hine  in  the  worldy 
her  nensory,  with  this  infcription  :  which  were  the  admiration  of  her  frimdl. 
**  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Daraaris  She  was  bom  the  r8A  of  January  i65E» 
Maiham,  daughter  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  died  on  the  aoth  of  April  I70«." 
D.  O/and  fecond  wife  of  fir  Francis  Ma- 
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WAS  made  fecretaiy  to  that  town»  from  wfieiiQ^  be  waa  fent  leve« 
ral  times  as  ambafiador  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom' he 
addrefTed  a  famous  manifello,  which  that  prince  publiihed  in 
1566.  Had  he  (topped  here,  It  had  been  well;  but  dtreding 
his  thoughts  into  a  different  channel,  he  undertook  an  argu- 
ment as  dangerous  as?  it  was  abfurd.  He  maintained,  that  all 
religious  conimunicatious  were  corrupted ;  and- that  without  a 
fupernatural  miihon,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon/bad 
any  right  to  adminifter  in  any .  religious  office :  he  therefore 
pronounced  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  chrtiUan 
*  who  would  enter  any  place  ofpubUc  w^orihip.  This  he  not 
only  advanced  in  words,  but  flrove  to  (hew  the  fincerity  of 
his  belief  in  it  by  pradlice ;  and  for  that  reafon  Would  not  com«* 
municate  with  either  proteilant  or  papift.  His  works  were 
publiihed  in  three,  volumes  folio,  1630;  and  though  he  veas 
feveral  times  imprifoned,  and  at  laft  fentenced  to  banifhrnentf 
yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He  died 
at  Tergoutin  1590,  aged  68..  It  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
honour  of  this  fmgular  man,- that  he  was  the  indrudor  of  that 
juftly  celebrated  artift  Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked 
conjointly  with  the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  fr«m  the  defigns  of 
JMartin  Hemikerk.  .  The  fubje£ts  are  from  the  old  and  new 
Teftament,  and  confift  chiefly,  of  middling-fized  plates  length- 
wife.     He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjefls  from  Frank  Floris. 

CUEVA  (Alfonsus  de  la),  known  by»the  name  of  fiedmar^ 
pi  an  antient  family  in  Spain,  ambaSador  of  Philip.  IIL  to 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  confpired,  as  it  is  faid,  in  idiS,- 
with  the  duke  of  Offuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  don  Pedro  of 
Toledo,  governor  of  Milan,  for  ruining  the  ftate  to  which  he 
had  been  fent.  La  Cueva  brought  a  party  of  foreigners  into 
the  city,  and  fecured  their  fervices  by  means  of  money.  The 
confpirators  were  to  fet  fire  to  the  arfenal  of  the  republic,  and 
then  to  feize  on  the  mod  important  pods.  Troops  from  the 
Milanefe  were  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  over  land,  and  mari- 
neri,  bribed  to  that  purpofe,  were  to  ihew  the  way  to  barks 
loaded  with  foldiers*  This  horrib)e  plot  was  difcovered.  Such 
of  the  confpirators  as  could  be  found  were  iput  to  death  by 
drowning.  The  character  of  the  ambafTador  was,  however, 
refpefted  in  the  author  of  this  confpiracy.  The  fenate  fecretly 
fent  him  a^vay,  for  fear  of  his  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  popu- 
lace* In  a  **  copious  difcuffion  of  this  confpiracy,"  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of  "  Obfcrvations  on  Italy,"  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Grofley  undertakes  to  prove  that  this  , 
confpiracy  was  nothing  but  an  artifice  of  the  Venetians,  con« 
trived  by  Fra  Paoli,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  marquis  of 
Bedmar,  whofe  prefence  was  difagreeable  to  him.  But  M. 
Mallet-Dupan  affirms,  with  fereral  others  that,  vt^ith  the  ex- 
ception 
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cq)tion  of  fome  circumftanccs  invented  by  romancing  hiftorianjit 
this  confpiracy  was  very  real.  If  the  republic  of  Venice  kept 
the  difcovery  of  this  plot  a  profound  fecret^  it  was  becaufe  it 
had  been  fruftrated,  that  Spain  was  extremely  formidable,,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  iilence,  or  to 
declare  war  agaxnft  that  kingdom.  Being  forced  to  quit  Venicey 
Bedmar  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  prefident 
of  the  council,  and  received  the  cardinaFs  hat-  His  feverity 
having  caufed  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  government,  he  re- 
tired to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1665,  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  vigorous  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  geniufes 
that  ever  Spain  produced.  His  fagacity  was  fuch,  that  his  con- 
ledures  almoft  paflcd  for  prophecies.  .To  this  fingular  perfpi- 
cacity  he  added  a  rare  talent  for  managing  the  moft  intricate 
•affairs  j  a  wonderful  inllindl  ia  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ; 
an  eafy  and  coniplaifant  difpofition,  and  fo  much  the.  more  im- 
penetrable, as  every  body  thought  he  faw  into  him  ;  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  periedl  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  cruel  agitations.  Some  wtirers  attribute  to  him  a  treatifc 
in  Italian,  againft  the  liberty  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  inti-  > 
tuled :  Squitinio  ddla  liberta  Veneta  5  Mirandola,  J  612,  4to« 
and  tranllated  into  french  by  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye  s  but  others- 
give  it,  with  greater  reafon,  to  Mark  Vclfer. 

CUFF  (Hknry),  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar,  but 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was  defcend- 
cd  from  a  good  tamily,  tliough  feme  have  infinuated  the  con- 
trary, and  born  at  Hinton  ht.  George  in  Somerfetihire  about 
J 5 60.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  and  application,  and  in 
1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford ;  where  he 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue, 
and  an  admirable  faculty  in  difputing.  He  became  in  due  time 
fellow  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellowfliip  for  a 
bon  mot,  or  good  thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  His  heart,  he 
happened  to  fay  upon  fir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  his  col- 
lege- Sir  Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with 
him,  when  he  went  a-vifiting,  of  fcizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown  or  in  his  poc- 
ket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diflionefty,  but  to  hu- 
mour. Now  CufF,  upon  a  time  of  merriment  with  his  fellows, 
was  led  to  fay,  "  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beggarly  college  indeed : 
the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole,  would  build  fuch  another •'^ 
'1  he  prefident,  hearing  of  this,  ejefted  CufF  from  his  fellowihip  ; 
not  fuffering  prophane  wit  to  be  thus  excrcifed  within  hi$  walls, 
for  fear  perhaps  that  it  (hould  become  contagious.  CufPs  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his  reputation  for  learning  fo  extras 
Ordinary,  that  he  was,  in  1586,  elefted  probationer  of  Merton 
college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  it ;  ^nd  two  years 
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after  made  iellow.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  capable  of 
making  a  iliining  figure  in  life  i  and  how  dear  he  was  to  fir 
Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the  inftance  of  kindnefs 
juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  learned 
Camdeni  in  which  he  gives  him  the  higheft  charafler,  and 
ftyles  him  his  own  and  Camden's  iiuimare  friend.  He  wrote 
a  greek  epigram  in  commendation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which 
is  prefixed  to  all  the  latin  editions,  and  to  fome  of  the  englilh 
tranflations  of  it ;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  greek  profeilbrihip,  and  chofea 
proftor  of  the  univcrfity  in  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  Oxford,  or  upon  what  occafion,  does 
not  appear ;  but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  it  was  for  the 
fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  himfelf.  For  he  was 
always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to  a  retired  life;  and 
held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fervice  to  any  man,  if  it  did 
not  render  him  fitter  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  importance. 
This  difpofition  of  his  recommended  him  much  to  the  favour 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  earl  of  Eficx,  who  was  himfelf  of 
much  the  fame  temper ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs. 
CufF  became  his  fccretary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  an  eafy  and  honourable 
fituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  tlie  alTillance  of  his 
friends  in  the  univcrfity,  had  procured  him.  .For  he  was  in- 
volved in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and  did  not 
cfcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden  reverfe  of 
that  earl's  fortunes,  CufF  found  himfelf  in  the  moft  wretched 
condition  poflible :  for  he  v/as  not  only  involved  in  all  his  mif- 
fortunes,  but  looked  upon  as  the  chi^f  if  not  the  fole  caufc 
and  author  of  them.  Thus,  when  the  earl  was  tried'  and  con- 
demned, Feb.  19,  160 1,  and  folicitcd  ^by  the  divines  who  at- 
tended him  while  under  fentcnce,  he  not  only  confeffed  matters 
prejudicial  to  Cuff,  but  likewife  charged  him  to  his  face  witl;j 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  perfon  who 
principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  meafures.  Sir 
Henry  Neville  alfo,  being  involved  in  this  unhappy  bufinefs, 
mentioned  Cuff  as  the  perfon  who  invited  him  to  the  meeting 
at  Drury-houfe ;  where  the  plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the 
queen  by  violence  was  concerted.  Cuff  was  brought  to  his 
trial  March  5th  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great 
ftfeadinefs  and.  fpirfc.     He  was  however  convided,  and  with  fir 

•  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn,  March  30,  i6»i  ;  dying,  it 
is  faid,  with  great  conftancv  and  courage.  He  delared,  at  the 
place.of  execution,  that  "  nc  was  not  in  the  leaft  concerned  in 
that  wild  commotion  which  was  raifed  by  a  particular  great 

-  but  ungdvifed  earl,  but  fliut  up  that  whole  day  within  the 
houfe^  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy  refle£tiottt : 

that 
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that  he  never  petfuaded  any  man  to  take  up  arms  agaiaft  &e 
queen,  but  was  moit  heartily  c^neerned  for  being  an  inftrument 
ef  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman  fir  Henry  t^eviUe  into  danger, 
mnd  did  moft  earneftly  intreat  his  pardon^  &c.'' 

His  chara£^er  has  been  harlhly  treated  by  lord  Bacon^  fir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  other  writers.  Camden  alfo,  who  knew 
liim  intimately,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  great  fricndfliip 
■with  him,  hath  this  (hort  but  bitter  reflexion :  "  vir  exquifitif- 
fima  dodrina^  ingenioque  acerrimo,  fed  turbido  &  tortuofo  ;'* 
that  IS,  a  man  of  moft  exquifite  learning  and  penetrating  wtt, 
but  of  a  feditious  and  crooked  difpofition.  Others  are  milder 
in  their  cenfures  ^  and  all  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  able 
and  learned  man.  He  wrote  a  book  in  engHfh,  very  little  before 
his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after,  under  this 
title :  **  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life,  together  with 
Ae  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof,  1607,  8vo.**  It 
has  been  printed  more  than  once  fmce,  and  commended  as  a 
curious  and  philofophical  piece.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  be- 
hind him  other  things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never 
Eiblifhed.  Bifhop  banner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one  %  viz. 
e  rebus  geftis  in  fanfto  concilio  nicxno ;  or.  The  tranfa^lions 
in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranilated  out  of  greek  into  latin, 
and  bdieved  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafms  Cyricenus, 
which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  library 
by  Cuff*.  The  manner  of  his  death  deprived  him,  as  may  eaiily 
be  imagined,  of  a  monument ;  an  old  friend  however  ventured 
to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  following  epitaph :     - 

Do6hi8  er^s  graece,  felixque  tibi  fuit  alpha. 
At  fuit  infeljx  omega,  Cufife,  tuum. 

-  Which  has  been  thus  tranflated : 

Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  greek ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crowned  with  hope : 
But,  oh  I  though  (ad  the  truth  1  Ipeak^ 

Thy  omega  proved  But  a  rope. 

Wc  conclude  with  the  judicious  and  falutary  refle6iion  of  s 
celebrated  author,  upon  the  uneafy  life  and  unfortunate  death  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon.  "  Mingle  not,'*  fays  he, "  your  intereft 
with  a  great  man's,  made  defpcrate  by  debts  or  court-injuries, 
whofe  breakings-out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, averred  in  the  laft  earl  of  Effcx  but  one  5  where  Mer- 
rick -his  fteward,  and  CufF  his  fccretary,  though  of  excellent 
parts,  were  both  hanged.  For  fuch  unconco£ied  rebel^ons 
turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that  promote 
them ;  being  commonly  guided  by  the  direftions  of  their  enc- 
aoiesj  as  this  was  by.  Cecil>  whoie  ^eaturds  perfuaded  Mex 

to 
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to  this  inconfidcrate  attempt.'*    Oftorn's  advice  to  his  fdn, 
|>art  I.  c.  4. 

CUJACIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Thouloufc  about  1520-  His  parents  were  mean;  but  nature 
made  him  more  than  amends  for  this  misfortune,  if  it  muft  be 
called  fo,  hj  the  great  talents  (he  beflowed  upon  him.  He  jiras 
one  of  thofe  geniufes  who  did  all  without  a  mafter.  He  taught 
himfelf  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which 
related  to  polite  literature  :  'and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a 
knowledge  of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular, 
that  he  is  fuppofed  of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the 
fartheft  into  the  origin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  by 
which  he  fucceeded  in  thefe  very  dcep'refearches,  were  the  fame 
which  the  antient  lawyers  purfued ;  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  lights  of  hiftory.  Indeed  he  was  fome  little  time  under 
Amoldus :  .but  it  was  fo  little,  that  it  can  be  efleemed  of  no 
account  to  him.  He  had  then  furely  great  reafon  to  complain 
of  his  country,  for  refufing  him  the  profeiTor's  chair  when  it 
was  vacant,  and  prefenting  one  to  it  who  w^s  not  capable  of 
filling  it  with  half  the  honour.  Foreigners  however  did  juftice 
to  his  merit.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied  under  his 
diredlion  and  mzynagement ;  and  the  ableft  magiflrates,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  lawyer.  From- 
Thoulouic  he  was  invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Cohors,  and 
thence  to  Bourges.  The  king  of  France  (hewed  him  every  ho- 
nour* and  permitted  him  to  fit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  par- 
liament. Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to 
Turin  ;  and  pope  Gregory  XUI.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to 
Bologna,  his  own  native  country. '  "This  was  a  very  adyanta- 
geous  offer  to  Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  acept  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took  the  greateft  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly  to  his 
friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  difcovered  in  the  law,  and 
ihevtred  them  the  fhorteft  and  eafieft  way  to  come  to  a  perfeft 
knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  friendly 
manner  of  treating  his  fcholars.  He  ufed  to  eat  and  drinK 
with  them ;  and,  to  encourage  them  in  their  ftudies,  lent  them 
money  and  books,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  •*  Father 
of  his  fcholars."  He  died  at  Bourges  1 590  ;  and  his  works  w^re 
colle£led  by  C  Hannibal  Fabrot,  and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  10 
vols.  1659.  There  is  an  anecdote,  •  which  (hews  him  to  have 
been  a  very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  aflced  about  fome  queftions  in  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with  great 
warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfvvered,  "  Nil  hoq 
ad  edi£tum  praetoris :"  as  much  as  to  fay,  Gentlemen^  thefe  are 

mattcr9 
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natters  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to  do  with:  pray  fcttfd 
them,  if  you  can,  among  yourfelvcs. 

CULLEN  (William)  was  born  of  rcfpeaable  though  indi-» 
gciu  parents  in  Lanarkfliire.  Having  ferved  a  fliort  apprentice- 
ffiip  to  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glafg-»w,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  furgeon  in  one  of  the  merghant's  veflels  from  London 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  Not  liking  his  employment,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  pra£lifed  a  Uiort  time  in  the 
pariQi  of  Shotts,  among  the  farmers  and  country  people. 
Thence  he  remqved  to  Hamilton,  intending  to  praclife  there  as 
a  phyfician.  While  he  refided  near  Shotts,  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle.made  a  vifit  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood.  His 
grace  was  engaged  in  fome  chemical  refearches  which  re- 
quired elucidation  by  experiments,  for  w.hich  he  then  wanted 
the  proper  apparatus.  The  gentleman,  recollefting  young 
CuUen,  mentioned  him  as  the  perfon  who  could  mod  probably 
fupply  his  wants.  He  was  confequently  invited  to  dinner,  and 
prefented  to  the  duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  acquaintance, 
to  which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his  future  fortupe. 
The  name  of  Cullen  having  thus  become  known,  hi^  reputation 
as  a  practitioner  was  foon  eitablilhed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  refilled  then  for  a  fhort  time  in  that  part 
'of  the  country,  and  having  been  fuddenly  taken  ill,  was  induced 
by  the  charadier  which  he  had  heard  of  Cullen  to  fend  for  his 
afliftance.  The  duke  was  not  only  beneficially  aided  by  his 
icience  in  medicine,  but  amply  gratified  with  his  couverfation. 
He  accordingly  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  his  talents  foon  became  morte  confpicuous.  He 
had,  while  he  relided  in  the  country,  formed  a  connection 
with  a  man,  who,  like  himfelf,  afterwards  became  eminent  in 
bis  profeffion. — William  Hunter,  fince  celebrated  for  his  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  in  London,  was  at  that  time  not  more  affluent 
than  Cullen.  They  agreed  to  purfue  their  ftudics  together, 
and  entered  into  a  partnerihip  as  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  on 
the  condition  that  alternately  one  ftiould  practife  the  bufinefs, 
while  the  other  might  iludy  medicine  in  whatever  univerfity 
he  preferred.  Cullen  was  allowed  the  firlt  choice,  and  in 
confequence  went  to  Edinburgh.  The  next  winter  Hunter 
chofe  London  for  the  fame  purpofe.  His  excellence  in  diiTec- 
tion  and  in  anatomical  preparation*,  while  he  refided  in  that 
city,  was  fo  foon  difcovered,  that  Dr.  Douglas,  a  lecturer 
upon  anatomy  and  man-midwifery,  chofe  him  as  an  afTiftanl. 
On  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Hunter  fucceeded  him  in 
both  his  profeflions;  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  much  to 
bis  own  reputation,  and  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  public.  Thus 
Vas  the  partnerihip  fuddenly  difiblvcd ;  but  Cullen,  unwilling 
that  an  engagement  witli  him  fliould  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his 
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tMhcr,  gave  up  tlic  articles  of  agreement^  and  entered  into  a 
triendly  correfpondence  with  his  former  aflbciate  in  bufinefs. 

While  Dr.  Culleri  pradiifed  in  the  country,  he  became  at-* 
iached  to  Mifs  Johnfton,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  when, 
without  fortune  or  powerful  friends,  his  own  perfonal  qualifi- 
eations  and  profeflfional  abilities  were  his  only  recommendations. 
This  lady,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  pofleffed  in  an  emi-^ 
neut  degree  the  moft  amiable  qualities  that  adorn  her  fex. 
Though  her  fortune  would  now  )>e  accounted  fmall,  it  was  no 
fmall  acquifition  at  that  time  in  that  country ;  efpecially  to  one 
Ivhofe  fituation  and  profpefis  in  life  were  then  fo  confined^ 
After  having  participated  with  him  in  his  various  changes  o^ 
fortune,  flie  died  in  the  fummcr  of  1786,  leaving  behind  her 
a  numerous  family,  with  her  hufband,  to  regret  the  lofs.  He 
had  taken  his  degree  as  do6lor  of  phydc  in  1740.  In  1746 
he  was  appointed  le£turer  in  chemiftry  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  and  began  his  le£ture  in  the  latter  term  [k]  of  the  fame 
year.  HoW  his  various  talents  and  endowments  were  difplayed 
in  a  point  of  view  that  attraded  the  attention  of  the  ftudents^ 
and  rendered  thdr  purfuits  more  interefting  to  them  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Som€  few  were  envious  of  his  fuccefs. 
but  he  purfued  his  literary  career,  regardlefs  of  their  efforts; 
His  pra^ice  as  a  phyfician  increafed  daily,  and  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  year  1751,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  an  advancement  which 
ftill  more  increafed  bis  fame.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber, 
profeffor  of  chemiftry  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1756,  he 
ivas  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  place  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  that  univerfity.  Having  accordinjrly  rcfigned  his  cmploy- 
•ments  at  Glafgow,  he  began  his  le^lures  in  the  month  of 
Odtober  of  the  fame  year.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cullen 
to  the  profeflbrlhip,  chemiftry,  which  had  before  been  difre- 
garded,  became  the  favourite  ftudy,  and  his  lectures  were 
more  frequented  than  any  oihcrs,  excepting  that  of  anatomy. 
His  fuccefs  excited  envy  among  his  colleagues.  They  formed 
a  party  of  oppofition  among  the  ftudents,  who,  mifreprefenting 
his  dotlrines,  induced  fome  men  of  the  moft  eminence  in  the  uni- 
verfity to  oppofe  a  fyftem  which  they  knew  only  by  report- 
Cttllen,  no  officious  enquirer  into  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
inattentive  to  what  might  be  faid  of  his  own,  was  regardlefd 
of  their  efforts.  Never  was  he  heard  to  traduce  the  pro- 
feffional  charafler  of  any  one  who  might  have  been  thought  a 
rival,  either  as  a  profeffor  or  a  phyfician.  The  envy  which 
iiis  abilities  had  created,  and  his  contempt  or  rather  difregard 
of  his  opponents^  contributed  to  increafe  his  reputation.    He 
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became  more  refpe£ted  as  he  became  more  known.  In  his  a4« 
drefs  affable  and  engaging,  in  his  manners  open  and  kind,  and 
in  his  condufi  free  from  the  lead  imputation  of  interefted  views^ 
he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  every  family  that  had  occa- 
fion  for  his  medical  affiftance  j  nor  could  they  who  had  once  em- 
ployed Dr.  Cullen  be  fatisded,  if  they  wanted  a  phyfician,  without 
fending  for  him  again.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Aldon,  profeflbr 
of  medicine,  in  1 763,  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed 
Dr.  Cullen  to  fucceed  him,  with  a  requeft  that  he  would  iinifli 
a  courfe  of  lectures  which  his  predeceiTor  had  begun •  He 
confented,  but,  inftead  of  contenting  himfelf  with  reading  the 
impcrfeft  copv  which  had  been  configned  to  him,  undertook  a 
new.  courfe  which  was  entirely  his  own.  The  number  of  ftu- 
dents  increafed,  and  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  new  pro- 
feflbr. An  imperfecl  copy  of  his  ledtures  having  been  printed, 
he  thought  it  expedient  afterwards  to  publifli  a  more  correfl: 
edition.  The  infirmities  of  age  increafing^  he  reficned  his 
office  in  faivour  of  Dt.  Black,  who  had  been  formerly  his  pupil. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  long  given  le£kures 
on  the  praflice  of  phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  John  Gregory 
became  candidates  for  the  vacant  place.  But  previous  to  the 
time  appointed  for  the  ele£lion,  the  parties  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mife.  It  was  flipulated  that  each  ihould  give  ledures  alter- 
nately, during  their  refpedive  lives;  but  that  the  furvivor 
fhould  retain  the  claifs  to  which  he  fiiould  give  the  preference. 
The  arrangement  having  thus  been  made,  Dr.  Cullen  delivered 
the  firft  courfe  of  LeGures  in  1766,  and  Dr.  Gregory  in  the 
following  year  fudceeded  him.  On  the  unexpefled  death  of 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Cullen  continued  to  give  letlures  till  within 
a  few  months  before  his  death ;  an  event  which,  to  the  regret 
of  his  friends  and  family,  happened  on  the  ijth  of  Odlober,  in 
the  year  1790. 

CULLUM  (Rev.  Sir  John,  hart.)  was  bom  2ifl  June  1733, 
and  educated  at  Bury  fchool ;  whence  he  went  to  Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  mafler  of  arts,  he  was  ele£led  fellow  7th  December  1 759.  In 
March  1774  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries; 
in  December  that  year  he  was  inftitutcd  to  the  living  of  Great 
Thurlow  in  Suffolk ;  and  in  March  1775  ^vas  elefbed  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Hawfled  in  Suffolk.  He  died  at  Hardwicke- 
houfc  9th  Oflober  1785. 

•  CULPEPER  (Nicholas)  was  fon  of  Nicholas  Culpcper,  a 
clergyman,  and  grandfon  of  fir  Thomas  Culpeper,  bart.  He 
^as  fome  time  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  left  without  degrees.  He  was  foon  after  bound  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary,  and  employed  all  his  leifure  hours  in  the 
ftudy  of  aftrology,  which  fallacious  ftudy  he  afterwards  pro- 
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fefied.  He  was  a  writer  of  many  books,  and  likewife  tranflated 
feme  out  of  latin.  He  was  much  reforted  to  for  his  advice, 
which  he  gave  gratis  to  the  poor.  He  died  in"  1654  at  his  houfe 
in  Spitalfields.  The  mod  noted  of  his  works  is  his  HerbaL  In 
this  book  he  tells  us  under  what  planets  the  fimples  grow,  and 
fpeaks  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities  as  if  he  had  calculated 
their  nativities. 

CUMBERLAND  (Dr.  Richard),  a  very  learned  etiglifh 
divine,  and  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  born  there  July  15,  1632.  He  was  educated 
in  claffical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  (chool,  and  removed  thence 
to  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1653,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  16^6.  He  had  then 
thoughts  of  applying  himfelf  to  phvGc,  and  aftually  ftudied  it 
*  for  fome  time ;  but  changing  his  icheftie,  he  went  into  orders, 
and  being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
«  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  ^n  unafFefted  piety,  and 
unblemifhed  probity  of  manners.  In  1658  he  was  prefenced  by 
I  fir  John  Norwich  to  the  reftory  of  Brampton  in  Northampton- 

I  ihire,  in  which  rural  retirement  he  minded  little  elfe  than  the 

duties  of  his  fun£tion  and  his  ftudies.  His  relaxations  from 
thefe  were  very  few,  befides  his  joumies  to  Cambridge,  which 
he  made  frequently,  for  the  fake  of  prefenring  a  corrcfpondence 
with  the  learned  in  that  place.  Here  he  thought  to  have  re- 
mained all  his  life,  if  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  collegiate 
fir  Orlando  Bridgman,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals  in  1667,' 
had  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  beftowed  upon 
him  the  living  of  Allhallows  Stamford. 

In  1672  he  publiflied  a* work  in  latin,  intituled :  "  De  legibus* 
naturae  difquifitio  philofophica,  &c.  or,  A  philofophical  en- 
quiry into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which  their  form,  principal 
heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  inveftigated  from 
the  nature  of  things;  and  in  which  alfo  the  philofophical  ele- 
ments of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  are  confidered  and 
refuted,**  4to.  It  has  twice  been  tranflated  into  englifti :  firft, 
by  James  Tyrrel,  cfq.  grandfon  to  archbifliop  Uiher,  in  1692  ; 
and,  next,  in  1727,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed  ^  An 
introdu£bion  concerning  the  miftaken  notions  which  the  heathens 
had  of  the  deity,  and  the  defedls  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
ufefulncfs  of  revelation  may  appear-,'*  and  has  fubjoined  an 
appendix  of  two  difcourfes,  one  concerning  the  immateriality 
of  thinking  fubftance,  another  concerning  the  obligation,  pro- 
mulgation, and  obfervance  of  the  law  of  nature. 

•Nptwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe  that  was  every  where  be- 
ftowed on  this  performance,  Cumberland  feemed  regardlefs  of 
it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty  with  the  fame  calmnefs  and 
cheerfulnefs  as  before.  In  this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman 
Itc  was  importuned,  fuch  was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity 
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and  his  acquaintance  there,  to  take  upon  him  the  tfouMc  of 
rcfpondihg  at  the  public  commencement.  He  had  diftinguiflicd 
fcimfelf,  while  he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance 
6f  academical  exercifcs.  He  went  out  B.  D.  at  a  public  com- 
mencement in  1663 ;  and  afterwards  kept  an  aft  at  another 
public  commencement  for  his  doctor's  degree.  This  he  did 
ia  i680y  in  a  very  mafterly  manner.  In  1686  he  publiQied 
*•  An  cfTay  on  jbwifli  meafures  and  weights/*  in  which  he  (hewed 
great  abilities  and  learning.  Le  Cicrc  has  given  a  very  large 
cxtra<f!l  of  this  work,  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  the 
curious.  Bernard  neverthclefs,  in  his  book  **  De  ponderibus 
&  menfuris  antiquis"  publiflied  in  1688,  ventured  to  contradi£t 
fpme  of  his  aflertions,  without  naming  him  :  upon  'which  Cum- 
berland wrote  fome  flieets  to  juftify  his  calculations,  but  laid 
i3zem  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  ihitt  for  itfelf.  It  was  looked 
upon -at  the  revolution  as  a  thing  neceflary  to  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  new  government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to  be  raifed 
tb  high  ilations  in  the  church,  fliould  be  only  fuch  as  had  been 
moft  eminent  for  their  learning,  mod  exemplary  in  their  lives^ 
and  moft  firm  to  the  protellant  intercft.    While  men  wi^h  thefc 

?ualifications  were  looking  for,  the  king  was  told,  that  Dr. 
'umberland  was  the  fitted  man  he  could  nominate  to  the 
bifiiopric  of  Peterborough;  and  accordingly  he  was  cle£led 
May  15,  1 69 1,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refufcd 
the  new  oath. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  at  attentively  and  diligently  to  thcf 
work  of  a  bifliop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the  duties  of  a 
private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the  moft  minute  parti- 
cular which  belonged  to  his  office.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  this  refpe£l  very  rigid  to  himfelf,  and  never  to  have  fparcd 
himfelf  on  any  account  whatever.  To  the  laft  month  of  his 
life  it  was  impoflible  to  difluade  him  from  undertaking  fatigues^ 
though  fupcrior  to  his  ftrength :  his  anfwer  and  refolution 
was,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can.'*  He  had  a£led  by 
a  maxim  like  this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  injure 
his  health,  his  ufual  reply  was,  "  A  man  had  better  wear  out 
tlian  ruft  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negleft  to  culti- 
vate the  ftudies  he  had  all  his  life  purfued :  and  thefe  included 
almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  that  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  had  ftudied  matliematics  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
fcriptiires  in  their  originjfl  languages.  He  was  thoroughly  ao- 
quainted  with  philofophy  in  its  feveral  branches,  had  good 
judgment  in  phyfic,  knew  every  thing  that  was  curious  in 
anatomy,  and  was  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  chffics.  In- 
deed he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of  learning,  but  was  as 
ahle,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  willing,  to  talk  in  a  mafterly 
manner  upon  every  fubjcft  that  could  be  ftarted. 
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He  fpent  «  good  manv  years  q£  his  life  in  exanuning  Sao- 
choniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory :  his  motives  to  which  are  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  iirft  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards> 
by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  fon-in-law.  The  ad- 
vances, fays  he,  which  popery  had  made  under  kin?  James» 
occafioned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  enquiring,  by  what 
fteps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground  in  the  world.  Th^ 
oldeft  account  of  this  he  believed  he  found  in  Sanchoniatho's 
fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a  profefled  apology  for  idolatry, 
and  he  ftudied  it  with  no  other  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  dif- 
^ovtry  of  its  original :  for  he  fpcnt  fome  time  upon  it,  before 
£ver  he  hs^d  a  thought  of  extra£ling  from  it  footfteps  of  thf 
hiftory  of  the  world  before  the  flood.  While  other  divines 
therefore  of  the  church  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  con>- 
troverfy  with  the  papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  their  idolatrous  religion.  His  firft  deiign  he  finiflied 
about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed 
it ;  but  his  bookfeller,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.  Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  public ;  but,  having  entered  on  a  fub* 
je£b  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  ereat  difcovery,  he 
went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment,  than  with 
any  deflgn  of  acquainting  the  world  with  it.  He  made  a 
progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intituled,  *'  Origines  genr 
tium  antiquiflfimae  ;"  nor  did  he  difconcinue  thefe  refearches 
Into  the  oldeft  times,  till  1702.  It  has  feemed  furpriGng  to 
fome,  that  fo  confcienttous  a  prelate,  after  having  fpent  ib 
much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquirv  which  he  judged  of  great 
importance,  and  efpecially  after  having,  as  he  bought,  fuc« 
ceeded  in  it,  fhould  yet  never  refolve  to  communicate  it  to 
the  world :  but  this  negled,  if  It  was  one,  has  been  imputed 
to  his  averfion  to  a  controveriV,  which  the  novelty  of  his  (yfteHi 
might  probably  have  drawn  him  into.  Thefe  works  however 
have  not  been  loft,  for  they  were  publiflied  after  his  death  by 
his  chaplain  and  fon-in-law  Mr.  Payne:  the  firft,  in  1720,  8va* 
under  this  title,  "  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  Hiftory,  tranfr 
lated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  prxparatione  evan^ 
gdica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory  by  £ra- 
fofthenes  Cyanxus's  canon,  which  Dicsearchus  conne£ls  with 
the  firft  olympiad.*'  Thefe  authors  are  illuftrated  with  many 
hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving  tliem  to  contai^ 
a  feries  of  phoenician  and  aegyptian  chronology,  from  the  firft 
man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeably  to  the  fcripture  accounts. 
The  fecond  work  was  publiftied  in  1724,  8vo.  under  this  title, 
^'  Origines  gentium  antiquiflimse;  or,  Attempts  for  difcovering 
the  times  of  the  firft  planting  of  nations,"  in  fcveral  tracts. 

Bifiiop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears  to 
have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  grdU  vigour  oif 
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body,  to  the  laft.  When  Dr.  Wilkins  had  publiflied  his  Coptic 
Teftament,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to  the  hitbop^ 
«rho  fat  down  to  fludy  it  when  he  was  pad:  83.  Old  as  he 
was,  he  maftered  the  language  \  and  went  through  great  part 
of  this  verfion,  making  remarks  and  obfenrations  all  the  way. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1718,  he  was  ftruck  in  the  after* 
noon  with  a  deadly  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered* 
He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He  died 
0&.  9,  in  his  87th  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 
It  is  doing  him  no  more  than  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  uncommon  parts,  very  uncommon  learning,  and  of  vir* 
tue  and  true  piety  ftill  more  uncommon. 

CUMING  (William),  born  in  1714,  was  the  fen  of  Mr. 
James  Cuming,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  After  a 
fuitable  education  in  the  high-fchool  of  that  city,  and  under 
the  particular  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Muir,  formerly  pro^ 
fefibr  of  philofophy  at  Aberdeen,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  four  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  conneAed  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  ftudents  in 
that  line.  In  1755  ^^  fpent  nine  months  at  Paris,  improving 
himfelf  in  anatomy  and  the  french  language ;  and  be  pafled 
fome  time  at  Levden  the  following  year ;  but  returned  juft  be* 
fore  the  death  of  his  father  [l].  In  1 738  be  quitted  Edinburgh  for 
London  *,  and  while  his  friends  were  meditating  a  fettlement  for 
him  at  Lynne  in  the  room  of  the  late  fir  William  Browne,  hit 
friend  Dr.  Fothergill  found  out  a  more  promifing  one  for  him  at 
Dorchefter ;  where  he  remained  to  the  laft,  notwithftanding  the 
moft  prefling  invitations  from  his  friend  Fothergill  to  fucceed 
Dr.  Ruftel  in  London.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  after  hi| 
-eftablifliment  at  Dorchefter,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  many, 
and  in  procefs  of  time,  with  an  exception  of  tnrce  or  four 
at  moft,  in  all  the  families  of  diftindlion  within  the  county^ 
and  frequently  in  the  adjacent  ones.  At  length  his  chafte 
manners,  his  learning,  and  his  probity,  as  they  were  more  ge^ 
nerally  known,  rendered  him  not  only  the  pnyfician,  but  the 
confidential  friend  of  fome  of  the  beft  families  into  which  he 
was  introduced.  His  warm  and  friendly  attention  to  the  in^ 
terefts  of  the  late  Mr.  Hutchins,  author  ot  the  hiftory  of  Dorfet, 

[l]  An  elegant  ode,  addreifed  to  ^im    eaflindia(liip,which  was  wrecked  on  a  rocI( 
on  hi»  going  to  Frar.cc,  Aug.  31,  i73<;,     about  two  miles  eaft  of  the  ifland  of  North 
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Mifaellany  Poems,  vol.  vi.  p.  34^*  ^^^  idands,  Nov.  13*174.0.  Immediaielyofi 
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of  Patience,  an  allegorical  poem,  facred  to     in  the  barge,  accompanied  by  the  fargeoo, 


|hc  memory  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cuming,  a  and  (iz  of  the  boldcft  feameo,  in  order  to 

young  gentleman  unfortunately  lot\  in  the  difeover  what    the  ifiand  was,  but  wert 

fiorthern  ocean,  on  his  return  from  Chin.i,  never  more  heard  of.     Thirty-ona  of  thi 

1 740.    He  was  elder  brother  of  the  doctor,  failors  were  faved  out  of  one  hundr^d^  tb) 

poA  fiirftfupcrcargo  of  thp  Su^cia^  ji  f^cdiQ)  (hip's  (pm^lcp^nir 

in 
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Gfr  in  bringing  into  light  that  well  written  and  well  arranged  work,* 

Vfai  cannot  better  be  expreffed  than  in  the  gratef  A  language  of  its 

dak  author:  **  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  my  acknowledg- 

2tpc  ments  are  eminently  due,  permitted  part  of  that  time  which  is 

ei^  fo  beneficially  employed  to,  far  better  purpofes,  and  is  fo  pre** 

ife  cious  to  a  gentleman  ef  his  extenfive  pra^ice,  to  be  diverted 

m  to  the  work  in  hand ;  the  publication  of  which  he  patronifed 

•  k  and  promoted  with  great  zeal  and  afliduity :  nor  did  his  fuccefs 

tm  fail  (hort  of. his  zeal.    Without  his  friendly  afliftance  my  pa* 

da  pers  might  yet  have  remained  undelivered  to  the  prefs ;  or,  if 

a    •  they  had  been  committed  to  the  public,  would  have  wanted- 

fi»  ieveral  advantages  and  embelli(hment$  with  which  they  now. 

appear."    The  doflor  bequeathed  his  interleaved  copy  of  this 
It  work  to  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  its  publication.     In  1752 

If]  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh;  and 

1^  was  foon  after  ele&ed  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy* 

^  ficians  there;  and  died  fenior  fellow  thereof.    He  waseleded* 

^  in  1769  fellow  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  London;  and 

^  in  1 78  r  of  that  of  Scotland.    The  tendernefs  of  his  eyes  was^ 

; '  through  life,  the  greateft  misfortune  he  had  to  ftruggle  with  ^ 

^  and,  confidering  die  many  obftacles  which  the  complaints  in 

^  tho£s  organs  have  occafioned  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  it  is 

f,  wonderuil  how  he  attained  the  degree  of  erudition  which  he  was 

.  well  known  to  pofiefs.   In  his  retreat  from  tlxe  more  bufy  purfuits 

.  of  this  world,  the  furviving  companions  of  his  youth  continued 

,"  .the  friends  and  correfpondents  of  his  advanced  years;  and  he 

enjoyed  to  the  laft  the  fingular  fatisfa£kioxi  of  being  vifitcd  by 
the  moft  refpeflable  perfons  in  the  county  for  probity,  rank, 
and  fortune.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  tne  do^or,  who  has 
been  the  means  of  fo  many  valuable  performances  being  laid 
before  the  public,  and  fooie  of  them  improved  by  his  pen^ 
had  not  himfelf  ftood  forth,  to  giye  that  information  for  which 
he  was  fo  well  qualified,  both  in  point  of  claflical  learning 
and  elegant  compofition  [m].  He  died  of  a  dropfy,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  the  25th  of  March  1788. 

CUN-ffiUS  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flufiiing,  in  Zealand^ 
1586.  He  was  iient  to  Leyden  at  14,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  greek^  ladn,  hebrew,  chaldaic,  and  fyriac  learning, 

[m]  Sec  memoirs  of  his'  life,  feveral  great  humanity  :  poflcflcd  of  a  happy  turn 

of  kit  lettcrsy  and  a  portrait  of  him  by  for  en<]uiry  and  obfervation;  devoted  from 

Sharp,  after  Beach,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  an  early  age  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of 

edition  of  Dr.  Lettfom's  life  of  Dr.  Fo-  the  duties  of  his  profeifion.     The  death 

thergiUy  172^6,  8vo.    The  Sberborn  Mer-  of  this  excellent  man  is  a  misfortune  to 

cury  of  March  31  records  his  deaih^  with  his  friends  and  neighbours  more  immedi- 

this  honourable  teftimony  :  "  He  was  a  ately,  to  the  faculty  in  general^  and  to  all 

fbyGciaaofkarning,  ftri^  integrity,  and  Mankind." 

F  f  4  under 
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milder  John  DrUfiits ;  ud,  with  Ki$  afliftanctf,  galhed  a  deep 
knowl€»dge  in  th#  jewiih  antiquities.  It  appeaurs  that  he  waa 
^  firft  defigned  finr  divinity,  by  his  maintaining  theological 
thefes  under  Anninius  in  1605  $  but  religious  difputes  runninff 
high  at  that  time,  he  conceived  a  difguft  to  it,  and  applied 
Jtimfelf  to  the  belles  lettres  and  the  l^w.  He  was  created 
LL.D.  at  Leyden  in  1611,  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  pror 
feflbr  in  the  latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence»  He  was  afterwardf 
saade  profeflbr  of  politics ;  and  in  16 15  of  civil  law,  which  cm^ 
ployment  he  held  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1633.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works ;  and  his 
little  book  <'  De  repnblica  Hebrseorum"  is  ftill  held  in  high 
lefteem.  His  ^  Satyra  menippxa  in  fpi  fseculi  homines  inepte 
eruditos"  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1632,  and  as  much  ad^ 
mired  for  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife  publiihed  remarks 
upon  Nonius's  *'  Dionyfiaca,''  and  fome  inauguration  and  other 
(peechcs  \  not  to  omit  a  tranflation  which  he  made  of  Julian'f 
Cadfars*  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning ;  and  we 
find  Voffius,  Cafaubon,  and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  applaufe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft 
deference  to  his  judgment.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely 
learned,  but  of  a  melancholy  humour ;  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a 
humour  which  arifcs  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and 
^nto  which  therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  a^e  very 
apt  to  fall. 

CUNiNGH AM  (William).  Wc  learn  from  Wftop  Tanner 
^faat  this  perfon  was  a  phyfician  in  London,  and  refided  in 
Colemanrftreet  fome  years  of  his  life.  About  the  years  1556 
—•1559  he  lived  at  Norwich,  and  in  1563  he  was  a  public  lee-* 
turer  in  Surgeofis'«-hall,  London.  Bifiiop  Bull  applauded  him 
inuch  for  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy  and  phyiic.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  coniiderable  learning,  and  his  ingenuity  ii| 
the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was  great. 

CUNITIA  (Maria),  one  of  the  greateft  eeniufes  in  the 
zviith  century,  was  bom  in  Sileiia,  and  was  famous  for  her 
extenfive  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  learning,  bpt  more 
particularly  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  upon  which  ihe  wrote 
ieveral  ingenious  treatifes ;  particularly  one  under  the  title  of 
Urania  Propiti»|  printed  in  1650,  in  latin  and  german,  and  dedi* 
cated  to  Ferdinand  HI.  emperor  of  Germany.  In  this  work  are 
contained  aftronomical  tables,  of  great  eafe  and  accuracy>  founded 
iipon  ^[cplci's  hypothefis.  But  notwithftanding  her  merit  ftiincs 
with  fupn  pecuhar  luftre  as  to  refle£l  honour  on  her  fex,  hiftory 
(does  not  inform  us  of  the  time  of  her  birth.  She  learned  languages 
^ith  amazing  facility ;  and  underflood  polifli,  german,  french^ 
^talian,  latin^  greek|  and  hebrew.  With  equal  eafe  ihe  acquired  a 

knowledge 
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Imowlei^e  of  ftlie  fcbocca:  hiftoiy,  phyfic,  poetrf^  painting,  muCe 
both  yocal  and  inftruinental^  were  familiar  ^o.  her ;  and  yet 
fikctc  were  no  more  than  her  amufement.  Her  favourite  ftud^f 
was  the  mathentatics^  and  efpecially  adroaomy,  to  which  (he 
principally  appUed  ^  infomuch  that  (he  was  rani^d  in  the  nun>« 
ber  of  the  moft  able  a{lronomers  of  her  time*  Iler  ^flronomical 
tables  acquired  her  a  prodigious  reputationf  She  married 
^ias  de  Lewin,  M.  D.^  and  died  ^t  Fiilehen  in  1664^  much  re^ 
gretted  by  all  loyers  of  real  fcience,  and  admirers  of  female  ex^ 
cellence. 

CUNNINGHAM  ( Alezakdeu)  was  born  in  Scotland,  la 
the  time  of  Cromwell's  ufurpation^  in  1654 :  his  father  wa^ 
minifter  at  Ettrick,  in  the  (hire  and  preibytery  of  Selkirk*  Pfci 
was  educated^  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  fcotch  gentlemea 
of  thofe  times  who  were  of  the  pre(byterian  fcGt  of  the  chrif^ 
tians,  in  Holland^  where  we  may  fuppofls  he  imbibe4  his  prm* 
ciples  of  government,  and  was  much  with  the  fcotch  and  eng- 
Mm  refugee^  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution,  particularly 
with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland.  He  can^e  over  to 
England  with  the  prince  of  Orange }  and  was  honoured  with 
^e  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many  leading  men  among  tha 
whig  party,  or  the  friends  and  abettors  of  lung  Willian)  and 
the  revolution.  We  find  him  employed,  at  different  times,  ia 
the  chara&er  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor ;  firfl;  to  the 
jCarl  of  Hyndford  and  his  brother  Mr.  William  Carmichael^ 
^olicitor-general  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann  for  Scotland  ;  fe* 
condly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  afterwards  fo  well  known  und(;r 
^he  name  of  John  duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord 
yifcount  Lonfdale.  In  his  travels  we  find  him  at  tlic  germaa 
pourts  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jofeph  Addifop,  whofe  fortuncy 
like  th^t  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to 

become  for  hire 
A  travelling  tutor  to  a  'fquirc. 

X^rd  Lornc,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Cun* 
pingham,  thoush  not  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  the  father  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  raifed  for 
bis  majefty's  fervice  in  Flanders.  Mr.  Cunningham's  coanec* 
tion  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  maintaining  an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with 
the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning  in  his  travels  what 
may  be  palled  military  geography,  naturally  tended  to  qualify 
him  for  writing  intelligibly  oa  military  affairs.  On  this  futn 
jed.  4>^ille8,  it  is  probable,  commiinicated  information  to  his 
preceptor  Chiron.  When  we  refic£k  on  thefe  cxrcumibmoes^ 
we  Audi  the  k(fi  wonder  that  his  accounts  of  battles  and  (leges^ 
and  in  general  of  all  tl^e  opcfationfi  of  war,  (hould  be  io  copious^ 
3  and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  fo  conceivable  and  fatisfaftory.  It  is  not 
unnatural  on  this  occafion  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  hiftorian 
Polybius,  fo  juftly  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  both  civil 
and  military  affairs,  was  tutor  to  Scipio  Africanus. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the  noble- 
mea  abovemcntioned,  and  on  other  occafions,  was  employed 
by  the  englifli  miniftry  in  tranfmitting  fecrct  intelligence  to 
them  on  the  moil  important  fubje£ls.  He  was  alfo  on  fundry 
occafions  employed  by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies  to 
carry  intelligence  and  to  m^ke  reprefcntations  to  the  court  ©f 
Britain.  In  Carftarcs^  State  papers,  publiflied  by  Dr.  Macor- 
mick,  principal  of  the  united  college  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  1774, 
there  are  two  letters,  from  our  author,  dated  Paris  the  2  ad  and 
26th  of  Auguft  lyor,  giving  an  account  of  his  conferences 
with  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  the  frcnch  minifter,  relative  to  the 
fcotch  trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negotiation,  from 
the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared  with  his  hiftory, 
appears  to  have  been  only  the  oftenfible  objeft  of  his  attention  ; 
for  he  fent  an  exaft  account  to  king  William,  with  whom  he 
was  perfonally  acquainted,  of  the  miutary  preparations  through- 
out all  France. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sunderland, 
Cr  Robert  Walpole,  See.  on  the  acceflfion  of  George  I.  fent  him 
as  britifli  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  he  refided 
from  1715  to  1720.  His  correfpondence,  or  at  leaft  part  of 
it  (for  fecrctary  Craggs  carried  away  his  official  conefpondence 
from  the  public  office,  and  probably,  among  others,  fomeof 
Mr.  Cunningham's  letters),  with  the  Secretaries  of  ftatc  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  paper-office.  His  difpatches  have  been  coUeded 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Allle,  who  very  obli^ngly  communicated 
this  information  to  the  author  of  tne  critical  and  biographical 
memoirs  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  of  the  latin  manufcript. 

A  queftion  has,  no  doubt,  been  anticipated  by  the  reader  of 
thefc  memorials  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  whether  he  was  not  the 
celebrated  critic  on  Horace,  and  the  author  of  the  pofthumous 
criticifms  in  an  edition  of  Virgil  publiftied  by  Hamilton  and 
Balfour  of  Edinburgh  in  1742.  On  this  queftion,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  not  a  little  intereftine  to  philologifts,  but  not  perhaps  fo 
intercfting  as  it  would  have  been  50  or  60  years  ago,  his  editor 
Dr.  Thomfon  has  been  at  a  world  of  pains,  and  exhaufted  not  a 
little  reading,  enquiry,  and  probable  conjefture.  He  beftows 
perhaps  more  confideracion  on  it  than  the  importance  of  the 

Sueftion  deferves.  It  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that* 
le  circumftances  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  critic 
and  the  hiftorian,  and  thofe  tending  to  prove  their  diverfity, 
are  fo  many,  and  the  evidence  for  and  againft  each  fo  nicely 
balanced,  that  it  becomes  a  queftion  of  infinite  curiofity  on  this 

«ccount| 
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l'^^  ^count,  and  of  importance  too,  as  illuftrating  the  uncertainty 

Ijjg  ef  both  dircft  and  circumftantial  evidence. The  hiftorian 

jjjg  Alexander  Cunningham  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of 

Cromwell's  ufurpation ;  was   educated  in  Holland,  where  he 
^  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  fcotch  and  engliih 

,1^  refugees  at  the  Hague,  and  particularly  with  the  carls  of  Argylc 

and  Sunderland  :  he  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  favour 
and  familiarity  of  the  great :  he  travelled  with  the  duke  of 
Argyle :  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  (kill  in  the  game  of  chefs : 
he  was  in  politics  a  whig  5  and  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age. 
Now  there  is  very  ftrong  evidence  that  all  thefe  circumftances 
belong  to  the  life,  and  point  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  the 
Jj  editor  and  commentator  of  Horace.     It  would  fecm  ftrange  in«p 

deed,  if  two  Alexander  Cunninghams,  countrymen,  contempo* 
7  rarics,  fo  diilinguifhed  for  erudition  and  the  familiarity  and  fa- 

1^  vour  of  men  of  rank  and  power,  and  the  fame  men  too,  fhould 

^  have  flourifhed  at  the  fame  sera,  in  modes  of  life,  in  places  of 

^{  refidence,  in  peculiarities  of  charader,  and  other  circumftances 

^,  fo  nearly   parallel.     And  yet,  notwithibnding  thcfe  (\ccumu- 

i[  ktcd  coincidences,  there  are  circumftances  too  of  diveriity  and 

^  oppoHtion   that  feem   incompatible   with  their   identity.;   and 

therefore  doftor  Thomfon,  after  all  his  enquiries  concerning 
^  the  identity  or  the  diverfity  of  the  hiilorian  and  the  critic,  on 

^  that  fubje^  remains  fceptical ;  and  from  thofc  curiou$  points 

^.  #f  coincidence  and  oppofition  draws  the  follov/ing  pertinent  in- 

ference:   *'  If  the  writings  of  our  author  have  increafed  the 
ftores  of  hiftory,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  by  (hewing  the  uncer- 
■•  tainty  of  oral  tradition,  have  illuftrated  its  importance.*' 

He  lived  many  years  after  his  return  from  Venice,  which 
he  feems  chiefly  to  have  pafTed  in  a  iludious  retirement.  In 
1735  he  ^'^^  vifited  in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  at  the  inflance 
of  his  lord(hip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor ;  when  he 
appeared  to^be  very  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  two 
years  after  j  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander  Cunningham  lies 
i  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St.  Martin's  church,  who  died 

in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737;  and 
who  was  probably  the  fame  perfon. 

His  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolution  in  1688 
to  the  accefljon  of  George  I.  was  publi(hed  in  two  vols.  4to,  in 
1787.  It  was  written  oy  Mr.  Cunningham  in  latin,  but  was 
tranflated  into  engli(h  by  the  rev.  Dr.  William  Thomfon.  The 
original  manufcript  came  into  the  poiTeflion  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
HolUngberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  fome  of  whofe  relations 
had  been  conneded  with  the  author.  He  communicated  it  to 
the  carl  of  Hardwicke,  and  to  Dr.  Douglas,  now  bifliop  of  Salif* 
'  bury,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication.  In  a  fliort 
preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays ;  "  My  firft  dcfign 
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vras  to  have  produced  it  in  the  origiiul  \  but,  kno^rlng  hew^ 
few  are  fufficiently  learned  to  underftand,  and  how  many  are 
indifpofed  to  read  two  quarto  volumes  in  latin,  however  intereft- 
ing  and  entertaining  the  fubjeft  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofej 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranflation.  A 
nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power,  defeated  the  fcheme." 
Accordingly,  he  afterwards  transferred  the  undertaking  to  Dr. 
Tbomfon ;  and,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hollingberry  that  thla 
gentleman  "  has  exprefled  the  fenfe  of  the  author  with  fidelity." 
The  work  was  undoubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.  It 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a  very  intcrcfting  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  authentic  information^ 
and  his  book  contains  many  curious  particulars  not  to  be  found 
in  other  hiftories.  His  charafters  are  often  drawn  with  judg^ 
ment  and  impartiality  :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tine* 
tured  with  prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpe£l 
to  biOiop  Burnet,  againft  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
ftrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  manifcftly  a  very  attentive 
obferver  of  the  tranfa£lions  of  his  own  time  ;  his  works  abound 
in  jufl:  political  remarks  ;  and  the  fa6ls  which  he  relates  are  ex<* 
hibited  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much  animation. 
Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  interfperfcs  fome  account 
of  the  literature  and  of  the  mod  eminent  perfons  of  the  age 
concerning  which  he  writes;  and  he  has  alfo  adorned  hi$' 
yrork  with  many  allufions  to  the  claflks  and  to  anticnt  hiftory. 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  thus  conclude 
their  article  on  this  fubjedl :  "  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  au* 
thor  of  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  porfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publiflied  an  edi- 
tion of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1721,  which  is 
highly  efteemed.  But,  from  the  bcft  information  we  have  bcem 
able  to  colled,  they  were  certainly  different  perfons ;  though 
they  were  both  of  the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had 
both  been  travelling  tutors,  were  both  faid  to  have  been  cmi-' 
nent  for  their  (kill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  generally  faid  to 
have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  and  where  he  had  coUe died  a  very,  large  library,  which  was 
ibid  in  that  country. 

CUNNINGHAM  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  wine- 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  His  poetical  genius  dawned 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  in  feveral  fugitive  pieces  pub* 
lifhed  by  him  anonymoufly  in  the  Dublin  papers,  which  boyifh 
performances  are  yet  honoured  with  the  public  efteem.  About  the 
age  of  1 7,  he  wrote  his  "  Love  in  a  mift,"  or  "  the  Lafs  of  fpiritj" 
to  wliich  Mr.  Garrick  was  eminently  indebted s  the  "Lying  valet*^ 
being  borrowed  from  it :  for  as  *^  Love  in  a  mill''  was  hardly 
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known  beyond  the  purlieus  of  Dublin,  the  latter  did  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  acknowledge  whence  he  had  taken  his 
plot.  Several  years  of  his  life  were  paflTed  as  an  itinerant  player 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  laft  place  he  quitted  in  1763, 
and  retired  to  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  a  place  which  he  had 
quitted  before  with  regret,  and  even  to  his  laft  hour  he  ufed 
cmphatfcally  to  call  his  "  home  ;"  according  to  his  wi(b  thaty 
as  he  had  lived,  fo  he  might  die  among  his  friends  in  Northum* 
berland.  Nor  was  that  wilh  denied  him.  He  expired  Sep- 
tember i8th,  1773,  aged  about  42  years. 

CUPERUS  (Gisbert),  one  af  the  moft  learned  members 
of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Hemmea 
in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  1644;  became  profeflbr  of  hiftory, 
and  alfo  burgomafter  at  Daventer ;  and  died  there  in  1716.  His 
works  are:  i.Obfervationes  critics:  &  chronologicae,  3  vols.  4to. 
2.  Apotheofis  Homeri,  1683,  4to.  3.  A  hiftory  of  the  three 
Gordians-  4.  A  coUeftion  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  fmall 
diflertations  upon  obfcure  points  of  antiquity. 

CURCELLiEUS  (Stei^iibn),  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586,  and  died  at  Amfterdam  in 
1658.  He  was  a  minifter  in  France  for  many  years,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation among  the  followers  of  Arminlus.  He  read  leftures  in 
idivinity  to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fuccecded  Epifcopius  in 
the  profeffbrftiip.  He  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  in  the  theo- 
logical way,  where  he  always  follows  the  fentiments  of  Epifco- 
pius, and  very  often  does  little  more  than  abridge  him  :  how- 
ever, he  explains  his  notions  in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner. 
He  had  great  (kill  in  the  greek,  as  appears  by  his  tranflation  of 
Comeniiis's  book,  intituled,  "  Janua  linguarum,"  into  that  lan- 
guage. He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  greek  copies  of  the  new  Teftament ;  of  which  he 
gave  a  new  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from 
'different  MSS.  He  prefixed  a  large  diffcrtation  to  this  edition, 
in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general ;  and  remarks, 
among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extremely  well,  if  there 
S^CTC  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of  the  new  Teftament, 
but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are  numbers,  and  very  antient 
ones  too ;  yet  none,  as  he  confefles,  which  aiFeft  in  the  leaft 
a  fingle  article  of  faith.  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellaeus  in  his 
*'  Bibliotheque  of  Antitrinitarians,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Socinus :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very 
injurioufly.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils,  particularly  againft  our 
Stillingflcet  j  and  the  Teafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Curcellacus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be- 
caufe  he'was'his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon  binr- 
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fclf  as  in  duty  bound.  The  life  of  CurccUacus,  as  it  was  fct 
forth  in  an  oration  by  Polemburg  his  fucccffor  in  the  chair,  is 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

CURIO  (CoELius  Secundds),  of  Piemont,  born  at  San  Chi- 
tico,  in  1503,  of  a  noble  family,  cultivated  philofophy,  and  made 
fcvcral  journies  in  Germany  and  Italy.     Having  abjured  the 
religion  of  Rome  to  embrace  the  doflrines  of  Luther,-  he  un- 
derwent  a  variety  of  perfecutions.     He  married  in  15JC,  at 
Milan,  where  he  began  to  preach.     Having  fixed  his  abode  near 
Cafal,  he  one  day  heard  a  dominican  declaiming  loudly  againft 
Luther,  and  charging  him  with  criminal  a£ts  and  heretical  no- 
tions, of  which  he  was  not  guilty  ;  he  aiked  permiflion  to  give 
an  anfwer   to  the  outrageous  preacher.     This  being  granted : 
•*  My  father,"  faid  he  to  the  monk, "  you  have  attributed  to  Lu- 
ther a  number  of  terrible  declarations  *,  but  where  does  he  fay 
them  ?  Can  you  point  me  out  the  book  where  he  has  delivered 
fuch  a  do£irine  ?" — The  monk  replied  that  he  could  not  imme- 
diately (hew  him  the  pafTage ;  but  that,  if  he  would  go  with 
him  to  Turin,  he  M'ould  point  it  out  to  him. — "  And  I,"  faid 
Curio,  **  will  fliew  you  this  moment  that  what  you  advance  can- 
not be  true,'*— Then,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  Luther's  com- 
mentary on  the  epiflle  to  the  Galatians,  he  refuted  the  domi- 
nican with  fo  much  ftrength  of  argument,  that  the  crowd  fell 
upon  him,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  out 
of  their  hands.     [Faber,  hiftoire  ecclefiaftique].     The  inquifi- 
tion  and  the  bifliop  of  Turin  being  informed  of  this  quarrelj 
Curio  was  arrefted.     But  the  bifliop,  perceiving  that  he  was 
fupported  by  a  con&derable  party,  went  to  Rome,  to  afk  the 
pope  in  what  manner  he  ihould  proceed.     In  the  mean  time. 
Curio  was  carried  in  irons  to  a  more  private  prifon,  and  kept 
under  a  conftant  guard.     Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions, 
he  found  means  to  efcape  during  the  night.     He  fled  to  Salo 
in   the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Pavia  5  where, 
three  years  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Venice, 
becaufe  the  pope  had  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  fenatc 
of  Favia,  if  they  did  not  put  him  under  an  arrelh     From  Venice 
Curio  went  fucceffively  to  Fcrrara,  to  Lucca,  to  Laufanne  in 
Switzerland,   where   he  was  made  principal   of  the  college, 
and  laftly  to  Bale  in  1547.     Here  he  became  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence and  the  belles  lettres  during  a  period  of  22  years,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1569,  at  the  age  of  67. 
There  is  a  fingular  work  by  him,  intituled  :  De  amplitudine 
beati  regni  Dei ;  Bale,  1550,  8vo.     It  extends  that  kingdom  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  a  far  greater  number  of  cle£k  man  tho 
generality  of  divines  are  apt  to  allow.    He  alfo  wrote :  i .  Opuf- 
cula;  Bale,  1544*  8vo.  fcarce,  and  containing  a  diflertation  on 
Providence,  another  on  the  immortality  of  the  fouli  Sec*    2.  Let- 
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ters  i  Bile,  1553^  8vo.  3.  Calvirius  judaifans,  1595^  8vo.  4.  To 
him  are  attributed  :  PafquiUorum  tpmi  duo,  1 544,  2  parts  in 
I  vol.  8vo.  What  has  led  the  critics  to  think  him  the  editor  of 
this  collection,  is»  that  he  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  two  edi- 
tions of  Pafquillus  extaticus,  8vo.  ^he  one  without  date,  the 
other  of  Geneva,  1544.  The  fecond  was  reprinted  with  Paf- 
quillus theologafter;  Geneva,  1667,  i^mo.  Biting  fatires, 
which  petulance  on  one  fide,  and  the  defire  of  fuppreffing  them 
on  the  otlier,  have  occafioned  to  be  fought  after.  The  book- 
collectors  add  to  thefe  two  volumes  the  works  of  a  certain 
German,  named  Pafquillus  mcrus.  This  makes  a  third  volume^ 
which  has  fcarcely  any  relation  to  the  former,  and  both  the  otic 
and  the  other  are  of  no  great  value. 

CURL  (Edmund),  a  bookfeller,  rendered  notorious  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  his  Dunciad.  He  vtras  born  in  the  weft  of  England, 
and  after  palling  through  feveral  menial  capacities  arrived  at 
the  degree  of  a  bookfeller*s  man:  He  afterwards  kept  a  ftall, 
and  then  took  a  {hop  in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.  His 
tranfaciions  in  the  way  of  his  trade  are  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  notes  fubjoined  to  that  poem ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  generally  held  to  be  of  an  immoral  charac- 
ter ;  and  was  highly  injurious  to  the  literary  world,  by  filling  his 
tranflations  with  wretched  notes,  forged  letters,  and  bad  j^ic- 
tures,  by  which  practice  he  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  books. 
Burnet's  Archxologia  Is  a  proof  or  this.  He  loft  his  ears  for  pub- 
liihing  the  ^^  Nun  in  her  Smock,'^  and  another  paltry  perform- 
ance.    He  died  in  1748. 

CUROPALATE  (John),  fo  called  from  his  being  an  officer 
of  the  houftiold  to  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He  is  a  greek 
author,  who  compofed  a  hiftory  from  the  end  of  the  empire  of 
l^lichael  Curopalate,  where  Theophanes  ended  his,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenes  emperor  of  the 
Greeks;  that  is,  from  the  vear8i3  to  1081.  George  Cedre- 
nus  was  a  grecian  monk,  tnat  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  has  made  an  abridgment  of  hiftory 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Com- 
nenes, who  in  the  year  1057  fucceeded  to  Michael  VI.  em- 
peror of  Conftantinople.  This  Cedrenus  was  a  great  plagiary, 
haying  robbed  John  Curopalate  of  alraoft  all  that  he  lays  after 
the  death  of  Michael  I.  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenes.  It 
fwas  then  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  to  rifle  the  dead ;  and 
this  ill  example  extended  alfo  to  letters.  Eufebius  made  bold 
with  Africanus.  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  likewife  pillaged  him  in  his 
turn,  and  moreover  criticifcd  upon  him  moft  unmercifully. 
After  him,  comes  George  Theophanes,  a  man  in  other  refpefts 
good  enough,  but  he  could  not  forbeafr  treading  in  the  paths  of 
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others ;  and  enriching  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  fuch  as  iiz4 

gone  htforc  him. 

CURTIUS  (QuiNTUs),  a  latin  hiftorian,  who  has  written 
the  aftions  of  Alexander  the  Gnsat  in  fen  books :  the  two  firft 
of  which  arc  indeed  not  extant,  but  yet  are  fo  excellently  fup-i 
plied  by  Freinfhcmius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  deplore 
the  lofs  of  them.  Where  this  author  was  born,  nobo<ly  pre- 
tends to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  ftill  a  difpute  among 
riie  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be, fettled.  Some  have  fancied 
from  the  ftyle  of  his  hiflory,  for  it  is  finely  and  elegantly  writ- 
ten, that  he  muft  have  lived  in  or  near  the  augtiftan  age  ;  but 
there  arc  no  explicit  teftimonies  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  and 
a  judgement  formed  upon  the  fingle  circumftancc  of  ftyle  will 
always  be  found  precarious.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to 
Trajan*s:  but  this  is  all  conjcfture,  and  muft  needs  be  fo,  no- 
body having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  be- 
fore the  xvth  centur}^  This  extraordinary  eircumftahcc  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtivs  was 
forged  by  an  italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  romance 
as  it  has  been  called,  about  300  years  ago ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  that  a  mvisi  who  was  fo  good  a  latin  writer,  and  who 
had  written  a  book  tiiat  was  able  to  immortalize  his  name  if 
he  had  made  himfelf  known,  fliould  have  been  willing  to  fa- 
Crifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an  imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
tould  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hiftorxan, 
that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitus. 
This  extravagant  admiration  however  (for  fuch  we  may  juftly 
call  it)  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  a  view  of  what  Le  Clerc  has 
written  about  this  author,  at  the  end  of  his  book  upon  the  art 
of  criticifm  ;  in  which  are  manifcftly  fticwn  fevcral  great  faults 
in  him,  ignorance  of  aftronomy  and  geography,  contradiAions, 
erroneous  defcriptions,  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  cafe- 
kffhefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c ;  though,  perhaps,  as  Baylc 
rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be  found 
in  moft  antient  hiftorians,  if  one  would  take  the  pains,  or  had 
the  opportunity,  to  criticife  them  feverely.  He  has  ncverthc- 
lefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  always  make  him  ad-  ' 
mired  and  applauded;  and  notwlthftanding  the  cenfures  of 
fome  critics,  this  hiftorian  deferves  to  be  commended  for  his 
Cncerity ;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  hero,  with- 
out the  leaft  prepoffeflion  of  his  merit.  If  any  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  for  being  too  highly  poliflied.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  excells  in  a  pleafant  and  natural  way  of  defcrib- 
ingthc  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  Angular  anecdote,  relating  to  this  hiftorian,  prc- 
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fcrved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  ve  will  juft  mention. 
This  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpoGtion  at  Capua  from 
which  none  of  his  phyGcians  could  relieve  him,  every  one  ftrovc. 
to  bring  him  fuch  things  as  they  thought  would  divert  him  bed. 
Antonitts  Panormita  made  choice  of  books,  and  among  the  red 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the 
prince  liftened  very  attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  almoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  firft  day  it 
was  read  to  him.  Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help 
raiUving  his  phyGcians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they  . 
mngnt  think  of  their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus 
Curtius  was  worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cufa,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  parents  were  mean  and  poor ;  and  it 
was  his  own  perfbnal  merit  which  raifed  him  to  the  height  of 
dignity  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  a  man.of  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his  vaft  knowledge 
in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  natural  philofopher  and 
geometrician.  Nicholas  V.  made  him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  in  1448  ;  and,  two  years  after,  bilhop  of 
Bmia.  In  145  ly  he  was  fen t  legate  into  Germany  to  preach 
the  prufade,  that  is,  to  found  the  trumpet'  to  an  holy  war  ^  but 
not  fucceeding  ih  this  attempt,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
forming fome  monafteries  which  he  viGted,  and  of  eftaoliihing 
fome  new  rules  relating  to  eccleGallical  difcipline*  He  returned 
to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III.  and  afterwards  was  made  governor 
of  it  by  Pius  II.  during  his  abfence  at  Mantua ;  where  he  was 
chief  concerter  and  manager  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.  He 
died  at  Todi,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.  His 
body  was  interred  at  Rome ;  but  his  heart,  it  is  Uid,  was  car- 
ried to  a  church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
he  had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  ere£^ed  a  moft  noble 
and  ample  library  of  greek  and  latin  authors.'  He  left  many  ex* 
cellent  works  behind  him,  which  were  colleQed  and  printed  in 
three  volumes  at  BaGl  in  1565.  The  firft  volume  contains  all 
his  metaphyfical  tra£ts,  in  which  he  is  very  abftrufe  and  pro* 
found :  the  fecond,  his  controverfial  pieces,  and  others  which 
relate  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church:  the  third,  his  mat}iemati* 
cal,  geographical,  and  agronomical  works.  It  is  faid  pf  Cufa^ 
that  before  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
reprehend  fome  errors  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  pope ;  and  there 
are  fome  indances  in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  foruplc 
to  dete£l;  and  expofe  the  lying  fopliiflries  and  falfe  traditions 
of  his  church.  For  inftance,  in  bis  piece  intituled  ^^  Cathcdio 
Concord,"  he  has  acknowledged  the  vanity  and  groundleflneft 
of  that  famous  donation  of  Conflantine  the  Great  to  Sylvefler 
t^iihop  of  Rome^  which  only  (hews,  Howeverj^  how  x^^relefs 
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ehun&ffien  are  of  fupporting  their  pretenGons  hj  teaft>0|  whd(| 
diey  find  themfelres  able  to  carry  tnem  by  power.  We  mufl 
fict  forget  to  take  notice  of  one  performance  of  Cufa's,  and  that 
h,  hid  **  Cribratio  Alcorani.**  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftan^ 
tin6ple  in  1453 ;  which  feeni8  to  have  given  occafion  to  his  writr 
&g  this  book;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  ir,.to«tb6 
dofbines  of  fhe  Koran,  which  were  now  in  fo  hAt  a  way  of 
being  fpread  through  the  weftem  parts  of  the  world.  For  it 
appears  by  the  dedication,  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the 
loft  of  that  city:  being  infc|ibed  to  Pius  IL  who  did  not  enter 
<)nthe  papacy  till  the  Turks  had  been  about  three  years  in  pof- 
feffionof  it.    It  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  perrormancr." 

CUSPINIAN  (John;,  a  German,  was  born  at  Sweinfurt  in 
1473  *  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was  firft  phyfitian  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  employed  by  that  prince  in  fe? 
▼eral  delicate  negotiations.  We  have  of  his  in  latiti,  1.  A  hif- 
tory  of  the  roman  emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  of 
Maximilian  L  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  ^'  Methodus  legendae  hif-: 
torix,"  calls  this  "  luculentum  fane  opus,  &  omnium  leQione 
digniflimum.''  2.  A  hiftory  of  Auftria ;  being  a  kind  of  conti- 
^mation  of  the  preceding.  3.  A  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  their  crueTtics  towards  chriflians.  Gerard  VoT- 
fios  calls  Cufpinian  ^^  magnum  fuoxvo  hiftoriae  lumen.'' 
;^  CUTHBERT  (St.).  He  was  bom  fomewhcre  in  the  north 
is  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century^  and  edu- 
cated under  the  fcottiih  monks  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Ugii, 
fince  caHed  I*colmhill ;  celebrated  for  having  been  the  feat  ox 
'  fcatnine  for  britifii  and  irifli  monks  in  that  age.  The  fcottifli 
ind  irim  monks  were  in  that  age  ftimulated  by  the  fervency  of 
pious  zeal  to  convert  the  paean  Saxons  to  the  chriftian  religion, 
and  fat  that  ^rpofe  Cuthbert  with  fome  others  fettled  in  the 
ifl^d  of  Lmdisferna,  in  the  german  ocean  about  four  miles 
4from  Berwick.'  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland  mvlted  Cuthr 
btit  to  his  court,  where  he  converted  and  baptized  many  of  his 
nobles,  and  acqiiired  fuch  repuution,  that  he  received  cpifce- 
pal  onlination  at  York,  as  bifiiop  of  the  northumbrian  Saxons.  ' 
But  his  love  of  folitude  induced  him  to  return  to  Ltndisfernaj 
lincfe  called  Holy-ifland,  where  he  founded  a  monaft'cry,  the  re* 
mains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  feen.  There  he  Hve4  to  a  great 
kge,  and  died  686,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ciples.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thofe  zealous  monkifli  faints 
who  lived  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  certain  they 
vrtrc  better  men  than  their  fncccflbrs  have  rcprefented  them. 
They  never  pretended  to  work  n^iracles,  but  the  latter  monks 
have  made  them  perform  many  even  after  their  deaths.  There 
can  remain  little  dotibt  but  Cuthbert  was  interred  in  Holy- 
illand  where  he  rcfi^ncd  lus  breath  -,  but  the  monks,  tytx  fertile 
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%t'  iarmtioiTi  have  told  us  many  ridiculous  ftorics  coficerning 
him*  T'hey  Tay  that  he  was  firft  buried  at  Norham  in  Nq»* 
ihumbertand  ;  but  not  reli(king  riie  damp  fituariony  he  appeared 
in  perfon  to  his  monies^  and  defired  .tbeni  to  amy  hii  bones  to 
Meirofe»  about  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  1  weed.  Hisref 
queft  was  complied  with  i  but  Melrofe  not  bring  agreeable  to 
him,  he  again  appeared  to  hia  monks,  and  defired  them  to  put 
him  into  a  ftone  boat  and  fail  with  h^n  down  the  Tweed  to 
Tilmouth,  where  he  rcAed  fome  years.  The  ftune  boat  whs 
left  with  a  farmer,  who  made  it  a  tub  for  pickling  beef  in,  whidi 
enraged  St.  Cuthbert  fo  much  that  he  came  in  the  night^tisne 
and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  monks  were  now  almoft  tired  widi 
carrying  the  feint  fo  often  on  their  fiioulders :  but,,  as-  ill  hick 
would  nave  it,  they  were  obliged  to  travel  with  him  once  rooro^ 
and  reded  at  Chdler :  but  that  place  not  being  agreeable^  they 
carried  him  to  Durham-^  where  his  hones  reded  in  peace  till  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  when  the  wife  of  Dr.  Whittio^umr, 
then  dean  of  that  church  and  one  of  the  tranflators^of  the  pfiilnif 
afcribed  to  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up 
and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill. 

CUTTS  (John  lord),  a  foldier  of  great  enierpriie  and  bravery 
in  king  William's  wars,  was  fon  of  Richard  Cutts,  efq.  of 
Matching  in  Eflex ;  wheie  the  family  was  fettled  about  tke  time 
of  Henry  VL  and  had  a  great  eftate.  He  entered  <carly  into 
thefervice  of  the  dube  of  Monmouth,  wasaid-de-camptodK 
duke  of  Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignalized  himfeif  in  a  vei^ 
extraordinarv  manner  at  the  takins  of  Buda  by  the  Imperi^UAs 
in  idS6;  wnich  important  place  %ad  been  &)c  near  a  ccsitaay 
and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Addifoo,  iman  elo^ 
gant  latin  poem,  plainly  hints  at  Adr.  Cutts's  dtfttngiuihcd 
bravery  at  tnat  fiege.  Retmming  to  England  at  the  revohttutti 
he  had  a  regiment  of  foot ;  was  created  baron  of  Gowrm  in 
Ireland,  Dec  6, 1690  \  appointed  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wi|^t, 
April  14,  1693;  was  made  a  major»general ;  and,  when  the 
afiailinarioa  projefir  was  difcovered,  1696,  was  captain  o£  the 
king's  guard.  In  1698  be  was  comphnoentod  by  Mr.  Jolauttaqp- 
kins,  as  one  to  whom  ^'  a  double  crown  was  due  as  a  heio  am 
a  poet.**  And  in  i6()g  his  lordihip  is  thus  introduced  in  a;  com* 
pliment  to  king  William  on  his  conquefts: 

The  warlike  Cutts  the  welcome  tidings  bringSf 
The  true  bcft  fcrvant  of  the  beft  of  kings  5 
Cutts,  whofe  known  worth  no  herald  needs  proclaim  i 
His  wounds  and  his  own  worth  c^n  fpcsk  his  fame. 

He  was  colonel  of  the  Coldftream,  or  (coond  regiment  of 
guards,  in  1701 ;  when  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  indebted,  to  his 
intcreft  for  a  military  commillion,  infcribed  to  him  his  firft  work, 
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•*  The  chriftian  Hero."  On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  ho 
was  made  a  lieiitenant-ffeneral  of  the  forces  in  Holland ;  com<« 
mander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Or-p 
mond,  March  23,  1705;  and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juf- 
tices  of  that  kingdom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  adibn,  a 
circumftance  which  broke^his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin,  Jan. 
a6,  1707,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift  church* 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary  ;  and  publiflied, 
in  1687,  '^  Poetical  exercifes,  written  upon  feyeral  occafions, 
and  dedicated  to  her  royal  highnefs  Mary  princefs  of  Orange  i 
licen&d  March'  23,  1687,  Roger  L'Eftrange.'*  It  contains,  be- 
fides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  verfes  to  that  princefs ;  a 
poem  on  Wifdom,  another  to  Mr.  Waller  on  his  commending 
it ;  feven  more  copies  of  verfes  (one  of  them  called  ^'  La  Mufe 
Cavalier,"  which  had  been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and 
as  fuch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman's 
writings)  and  1 1  fongs  >  the  whole  compofing  but  a  very  thin  ' 
"volume }  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as  Mr.  Walpole  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be.  The  author  fpeaks  of  having  more  pieces  by  him. 
A  fpecimen  of  his  poetry  (of  which  the  five  firft  l^nesare  quoted 
by  Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatlcr)  is  added  below  [n], 

CYGNE  (Martin  du),  profeflbr  of  eloquence  of  the  fociety 
of  jefuits;  born  at  St.  Omer,  in  1619,  died  in  1669.  He  was 
an  excellent  fcholar.  His  publications  are :  i .  Explanatio  Rhe- 
torics i  much  ufed  for  its  perfpicuity  and  method.  2.  Ars  me-** 
trica  &  ars  poetica;  Lou  vain,  1655.  3.  Ars  hiftorica;  St. 
Omer,  1669.  4.  Pons  eloquentise,"  five  M.  T.  Ciceronis  ora« 
ttones;  Liege,  1675,  4  vols.  i2mo.  the  laft  of  which  com- 
prizes^an  excellent  analyfis  of  the  difcourfes  of  the  roman  orator. 
5.  Comoedise  xii.  cum  Plautina  turn  Terentiana,  concinnata:; 
Liege  1679,  2  vols.  lamo.  well  adapted  for  reprefentation  oi\ 
a  college-ftage. 

CYNEAS,  originally  of  Theflaly,  difciplc  of  Demofthencs 
and  minifter  of  Pyrrhus,  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  philofopher 
and  as  an  xirator.  Pyrrhus  faid  of  him,  **  that  he  had  taken 
more  towns  by  his  eloquence,  than  he  had  by  his  arms."'  This 
prince  fent  him  to  Rome  to  folicit  a  peace.  It  was  nearly 
granted  him,  when  Appius  Claudius  and  Fabricius,  who  were 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  influenced  the 
fenate  to  adopt  other  fentiments.  Cyneas  being  returned  to  the 
camp  of  Pyrrhus,  defcribed  Rome  to  him  as  a  temple,  the  fe- 
nate as  an  stfiembly  of  kings,  and  the  roman  people  as  a  hydra, 

[n]  Only  tell  her  thit  !  loye,  •  Why,  oh,  why  ftould  I  defpair? 

Leave  the  reft  ro  her  and  £ate ;  Mercy's  piAur'd  in  her  eye  : 

Some  kind  planet  from  4boTe  If  (he  once  voHchfafe  to  heir, 

^  May  perhaps  her  pity  move ;  Welcome  hope,  and  welcome  fear. 

LoTert  on  their  ftars  nluft  wait ;  She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 

Oaly  tcU  her  Uut  I  lore.  Why,  oh,  why  ihould  I  defpair  ? 
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^ho  rfecniitcd  its  vigour  as  often  as  it  was  defeated.  Pliny  cites 
the  memory  of  Cyncas  as  a  prodigy.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  faluted  all  the  fenators  and  knights  by  their  feveral 
names.  It  was  Cyneas  who  abridged  the  book  of  jEneas  the 
taflician,  on  the  defei^ce  of  places.  Cafaubon  pubHlhed  this 
abridgment  with  a  latin  verfion,  in*  the  Paris  edition  of  Foly- 
bius,'  1609,  folio.  M.  de  Beaufobre  tranflated  it  into  fre&ch^ 
with  comments,  1757J  410. 

CYPRIANI,  or  Cipriani,  a  famous  Italian  painter,  fcttjed 
in  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1785  ;  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  this  ifland.  Though  his  compofitions  were  in  general 
not  very  exteniive,  the  great  variety  of  his  defigns,  the  expreflion 
of  ^his  ngures,  the  delicacy  of  his  heads,  and  the  exquiiite  neat* 
nefs  of  his  contours,  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  capital 
mailer.  His  numerous  produ£iions,  fpread  over  all  Europe, 
by  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi,  breathe  grace  and  beauty.  Cypri'- 
ani  contributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts  in  England.  His  virtues  in  private  life  refle^ied  hdnpur  on 
his  talents ;  and  his  friends  were  not  fewer  than  his  difciples* 
He  left  a  fon  who  inherited  his  geniiis,  as  well  as  a  great  num« 
ber  of  (ketches  and  drawings  of  various  kinds. 

CYPRIANUS  (Thascius  Cjbcilius),  a  principal  father  of 
the  chriilian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his 
parents,  than  that  they  were  heathens ;  and  he  himfelf  continued 
fuch  till  the  laft  la  years  of  his  life.  He  applied  himfelf  early 
to  the  ftttdy  of  oratory ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Laflantius  in 
particular,  informs  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with 
the  highefl:  applaufe.    TertulHan  was  his  matter;  and  Cyprian 

.  was  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  there  ne- 
ver went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  **  Da  magift- 
trum,'*  Give  me  my  mafter.  However,  Cyprian  far  excelled 
Tertullian  as  a  writer.  Tertullian's  (lylc  was  exceedingly  harfli 
and  crabbed.  Cyprian's,  on  the  contrary,  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  is  certain  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Ter- 
.iullian  and  Cyprian  was  figurative,  high-flown,  and  declama- 
tory;  whidi  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us 
at  fird  for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  elo- 
quence of  the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate;  for  the  Afri- 
"tans  Teem  to  have  poflfefied  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination, 
and  to  have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  which  is  the 
refult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatever.  It  was  in  the  year  246  thac 
Cyprian  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  chriftianity,  at  Carthage,  by 
one  Caecilius,  a  prieft  of  that  church,  whofe  name  Cyprian  after- 
wards took;  and  between  whom  there  ever  after  fubfiued  fo  cloie 
a  friendfhip,  that^Caecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cyprian  the 
care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a.married  man  himuslf;  but  as 
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fotm  as  be  beoune  a  chriftian,  he  refolved  upon  t  Baittvt  cotM 
tinence,  vhich  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  yet 
,not  become  general.  This  we  learn,  with  many  other  paord-' 
ealars,  from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  le£t  us'  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  to  his  works.  It  was  now  incum* 
bent  upon  him  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  con- 
vcrfion  ;  and  that  was,  by  writing  againfl:  paganifm,  and  in  de- 
fence of  chrifliJinity.  With  this  view  he  compofed  his  piec^ 
•*  De  gratia  Uei,  or,  concerning  the  grace  of  God,"  which  he 
sddrefled  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  work  of  the.  fame  nature  with  the 
Apologetic  of  Tcrtullian,  and  the  0£l&vius  of  Minutius  Felix ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  Cyprian  has  not  only  infifted  upon  the 
fame  arguments  with  thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed 
their  words,  thofe  of  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.     In  247,  the 

?rear  after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
iabjecl,  intituled,  **  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  upon  the  vanity 
of  idols ;"  ill  which  he  has  taken  the  f^ime  liberties  with  Tertul* 
Itan  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor,  bifhop  Fell,  en* 
deavottrs  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm  upon  this 
'occafion ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame  points  to  treat  as 
all  the  apologids  had  before,  namely  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
chriflianity,  and  the  fnlfehood  and  vanity  of  heathenifm,  he 
tould  not  well  avoid  making  ufe  of  the  fame  topics. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was 
fo  highly  pleafing  to  the  biihop  of  Carthage,  that  he  CM-dlaineA 
him  prieft  a  few  montlis  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to  ordain 
«  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate :  ^t  Cyprian  was  fo  extraar<- 
dinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable  of  doing  fuch  lingular  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  that  it  might  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to 
fltfpenfe  a  little  with  the  form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  beGdes 
•his  known  talents  as  a  fecuiar  man,  be  had  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation of  fan<Slity  fince  his  convernon ;  having  not  only  fepa- 
fated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  hate  obferved  before,  which 
in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  ad  of  piety»  but  alfo 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up 
-tntirely  to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
too,  tnat  when  the  bifliop  of  Carthage  died  the  year  after,  rhax 
is,  in  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cy^ 
-prian«  Cyprian  himfelf,  atf  Pontius  tells  us,  was  cxtnfmcly 
againft  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  on  purpofe  to  avoid  bein<^ 
chofen  1  but  the  pefople  infilled  upon  it,  and  he  was  forced  to 
tomply.  The  quiet  and  repofe  which  the  chriftians  had  enjoyed 
for  Ac  laft  40  years  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firft  care,  after  his  advancement 
to  the  bilhbprtc,  vrzs  to  corred  diforders  and  reform  abufes. 
Lu&ury  was  ptevalent  among  them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  * 
^^re  AOt  fo  Arid  as  they  ihould  be»  .eipecialLy  in  the  article  of 
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ioftta.    This  ocdi&oned  bim  to  draw  up  hU  piece,  *{  Djs  hd^ipx . 
Virginum,  or,  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women ;''  in  wiiichf 
Jbeudes  what  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates  many 
ieHons  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  iflue  out  very  fcvere 
edids  againft  the  cbriftlans,  which  particularly  afie£ted  thofe 
Upon  the  coafts  of  Aftica;  and  in  the  beginning  bf  250^  the 
heathens^  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage,  loudly 
infiiUd  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions:  a  common 
.hi^thod,  as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying  the  primitive  chri{ti;ih$« 
iCyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at  Carthage,  and 
fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  perfeciitlon  ;  whieh 
ftep,  how  juflifiable  foever  in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  an4 
feems  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  pUl>- 
lie  letter  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  it  to  the  clergjr  of  Carthage, 
as  a  defertiou  of  his  pod  and  paftoral  duty.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  hb  apologift,  ]?on- 
.tius,  the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  folicitous  \o  excufe  it  j  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  times, 
that  "  he  was  commanded  to  retire  bv  a  fpecial  revelatioti  from 
heaven  i  and  that  his  flight  was  not  tne  effefl  of  any  other  fear 
bttt.that  of  ofiendine  God.**  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  father 
was  a  great  pretender  tp  vifions.  For  inftance,  in  a  letter  to 
Cxcilius,  he  declares,  ^'  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admoni* 
tion,  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharii^. 
In  order  to  render  it  eBkStml/*  In  another  to  the  clergy,  con- 
cerning certain  priefts,  who  had  reftored  fome  lapfed  oiriftians 
too  haftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threatens  them 
to  execute  '^what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft  them,  in  a  vi- 
fion,.  if  they  did  not  deiift.*'  He  makes  the  fame  threat  to  one 
PupianuSf  who  had.  fpoken  ill  of  him,  and  withdrawn  himfelf 
ftpm  his  communion.  In  a  Tetter  Ukewife  to  the  iclergy  ahd  the 
people,  he  tells  tflem,  **  how  .he  had  been  admoniihed  and  di- 
teded  by  God  to  ordain  one  Numidicus  a  prieft.*'  Dodwell,  in 
his  ^*  Diflertationes  Cyprianicx,'V  has  made  a  large  colleftion^of 
thefe  vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence ; 
nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thofe  to  be  atheifts,  who 
fhall  preuime  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them.  Dodwell  was  cer- 
tainly a  vety  learned  man,  but  he  was  alfo  a  very  weak  and  ere* 
dulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great  faith  ia 
.the  vifions  of  Cyprian  ;  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no  faith  at  .all 
in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they  certainly  w^^ 
either  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  imagination,  or,  as.  is  more 
,  probable,  fi£ttons  of. his  own,  contrived  for  fuch  purpofes  as  he 
thought  fufficient  to  justify  the  firiud. 

.As toon  as  Cypjrian  had  withdrawn  himfelf^hj; was  profcri^ed 
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'by  mvAtf  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  cancealedj  birf  • 
not  inactive  i  for  he  continued  to  write  from  time  to  time  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  Jaity  fuch  letters,  as  their  unhappy  firiia- 
tion  and  occafions  required.  He  exhorted  the  clergy  to  take 
care  of  the  difcipiine  of  the  church,  of  the  poor,  and  efpecially 
of  thofe  who  fuffered  f  ^>r  the  gofpel ;  and  he  gave  them  particu- 
lar dire£lions  upon  each  of  thcfe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  be  of  good  courage,  to  ftand  fail  in  the  faith,  and  to  per-' 
fevere  againil  all  the  terrors  of  perfecution  even  unto  death  } 
afiuring  them  In  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  that  the.prefent 
"  afflifiions,  M^hich  were  but  for  a  moment,  would  work  for 
them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory/*  When 
the  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  251  or  252,  Cyprian  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  and  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy. 

•  He  had  now  much  bufincfs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  in  his  abfcnce,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  difor- 
ders  attending  it,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among 
the  chriftiars.  The  nrft  thing  that  prefentcd  itfelf  was  the  cafe 
of  the  lapfed,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the, church  who 
had  not  been  able  to  ttand  the  hery  trial  of  perfecution,  but  had 
been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and  facri- 
fice  to  idols  ;  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immediately  called 
a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he  called  another  coun-- 
til,  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants ;  and,  in  255,  a  third,  to 

•  debate  concerning  baptifm  received  from  heretics,  which  was 
there  determined  to  be  void  and  of  no  ell'ed.  All  thefe  points 
liad  produced  great  difputes  and  difturbances ;  and  as  to  the 
laft,  namely,  heretical  baptifm,  it  wai  fo  far  from  being  fixed 
at  Carthage  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the 
blihop  of  Konie,  and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  after- 
wards oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  violence. 

1  hefc  divifions  and  tumults  among  th^  chriRians  raifed  a 
fecond  perfecution  againft  them,  in  257,  under  the  emperor 
Valerian,  htephen,  bilhop  of  Rome,  was  put  t9  death,  and 
Cyprian  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpafius,  the  proconfol  of 
Africa ;  by  whom,  after  he  had  confcfled  himfclf  a  chriftian, 
and  rcfufcd  to  facrifice  to  idols,  he  was  condemned  to  be  ba- 
niflied.  He  was  fcnt  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeugita- 
nia ;  and  hete  Pontius  pretends  he  had  another  vifion,  admo« 

•  nifliing  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen  the  year  after. 
When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for  fuch  it  'was,  1 1 
months,  and  without  having  fufFercd  a  forfeiture  of  his  goods, 
Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconful,  who  had  fucceeded  Afpa* 
fius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile,  and  ordered  him  publicly  to 
appear  at  Carthage.  Ncvertlielefs,  Galerius  being  retired  to 
Utica,  and  Cyprian  having  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  carried 
thither,  the  latter  abfcondedj  and,  wl)^u  foldiers  were  fent  to 
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•apprehend  him,  was  not  to  be  found.  Cypriari  excufes  this* 
condutl  in  a  letter,  by  faying,  that  ^'  it  was  not  the  fear  bf 
death,  which  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it 
became  a  biihop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock 
over  which  he  preiided/'  Accordingly,  when  the  pfoconful  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  Cyprian  cs^me  forth,  and  prefented  himfetf 
to  the  guards,  who  were  commiflioned  and  ready  to  feize  him. 
He  was  carried  to  the  proconful,  who  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
again  on  the  morrow.  Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  procon- 
ful put  feveral  queftions  to  »hini,  whidi  he  replying  to  with  un- 
changeable fortitude,  the  former  pronounced  upon  him  the 
fentence  bf  death ;  to  which  the  martyr  anfwered,  <<  God  be 
pratfed  I**  He  was  then  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
he  fufPered  with  great  firmnefs  and  conitancy  *,  after  he  had  been 
bifliop  of  Carthage  lo  years,  and  a  chriftian  not  more  than*  12. 
He  died  Sept.  14,  258. 

The  works  of  this  father  and  confeflbr  have  been  often  printed. 
The  firft  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of  Rigaltius,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1648  }  afterwards  in  1666,  with  very  great  additions. 
This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was  confidcrably  improved  by  Fell^ 
biihop  of  Oxford  5  at-which  place  it  was  handfomcly  printed  ia 
1682,  with  the  *'  Annalcs  Cyprianici "  of  bifliop  Pearfon  pre- 
fixed. Feirs  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1700- 
after  which  a  Benediftine  monk  publifhed  another  edition  o^ 
this  father  at  Paris  in  1 727.  The  works  of  Cyprian  have  been 
tranflated  into  englifli  by  Dr.  Marfhal;  for  this  reafon  chiefly, 
that  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being  made  fuch 
good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  doarines  and  difcipline  of  our 
church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  french  author  of  a  Angular  cha* 
laSer,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  1620.  His  father,  who  was 
a  gentleman,  placed  him  at  firft  under  a  prieft  in  the  neigh- 
.  bourhood  j  but  making  little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  matter,  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  there  became  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  as  a  fort  of  apprenticefhip  in  the  art  military.  He 
was  but  J  9  years  of  age  when  he  entered  this  company  ;  and 
here  his  natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  fervehis  friends,  foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in  in ' 
the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  (hewed  upon  thefc 
occafions,  and  fome  other  defperate  anions  in  which  he  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid,  which  Jic 
,  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  fhot  through  the  body 
at  the  fiege  of  Mou2on,  arid  run  through  the  neck  at  the  fiegc 
of  Arras,  in  1640.  The  hardOiips  he  fuflfered  at  thefe  two» 
fieges,  the  little  hopes  he  had  of  preferment,  and  in  (hort,  hhi 
attachment  to  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and 
apply  himfelf  altogether  to  the  excrdfc  of  wit.    He  had  indeed 
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ne^d^d  literature,  hut  had  often  witbdraiim  idmSdli 

-amidft  tae  difiipationft  of  a  foldier's  Ufe,  to  read  and  to  write. 

•fie  eompofed  many  works,  in  which  be  <hewed  great  fire  and  0 

lively  imaginatioo.    Marihal  Gal&oa,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and 

-counge,  becaufe  he  had  both  the  one  and  the  other  btmCelf^ 

wooM  have  Cyrano  with  htm  ;  but  he,  being  pafisonately  fond 

.o£  liberty,  looked  upon  this  advantage  as  a    conftraint  that 

•ivotild  never  agree  with  him,  and  tbertfore  refufed  it.    Never- 

.thdefaat  length,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  prefled  him  to 

.procnre  a  patron  atconrt,  he  overcame  this  great  paffion  for 

Kberty>  and  placed  bimfelf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon  in  i6;3* 

To  tms'duke  he  dedicated  his  works  the  fame  year,  for  he  bs4 

-  pttUiihed  none  before ;  and  they  confifted  of  fome  letters  writ* 

fcnmhis  V9utfa,.witha  tragedy,  on  the  death  of  Agrippina, 

widow  of  Germanicus.   He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy,  called 

^  The  Pedant :"  but  his  other  works  were  not  printed  till  after 

.Ids  deadi.  .His^'  Comic  hiftory  of  the  dates  and  empires  c^ 

tthe  moon''  was  printed  in  1656.    His  <<  Comic  hiftory  of  the 

jBbtes  and  empires  of  the  fun,"  feveral  letters  and  dialogues,  and 

.a  fragment  <^  phyfica,  were  ^U  colledcd  and  publiifaed  after^ 

rtiirards  in  a  volume.    His  comic  hiftories  and  fragments  ibeWf 

.^t  lie  was  well  acquainted  with  des  Cartes's  philofophy.     Hn 

'  died.in  i<$S$,  aged  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occaiioned 

by  a  blow  tpon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received  from 

^tbe  fiid^  of  a  piece  of  wood  a  few  months  before. 

Hie  earlof  Orrery,  in  his  <^  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Swifc,"*  has  taken  occaCon  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  foU 
.  lowing  manner :    **  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  french  author  of 
a  (ingnlar  €hara£ler,  who  bad  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  wit  and 
.  humour,  in  many  refpefis  referaUing  that  of  Swift.    He  wanted 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  a  regular  education :  his  imagi«* 
nation  was  lefs  guaoded  and  correft,  but  more  agreeably  extra^ 
vmut.    He  has  introduced  into  his  philofophical  roYnartce  the 
fyftcm  of  des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  inters 
.  Jiaized  with  finreral  \  fine  •ilrokes  of  juil  fatire  on  tlie   wild 
«Msd  tmmecbaoical  enquiries  of  the   philofophers  and  aftro- 
DOnMers  of  that  age  :   and  in  many  parts  he  /has  evidently 
^.dtrefted  the  plan  which  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  has  pur« 
,ftted.'V 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained'  a  pried  of  that  church 
s  hf  Manimua  .hifiiop  of .  Jerufakm ;  and  after  Mazimus's  deaths 
viWdhich  happened  about  350,  became  his  iuccefibr  in  that  fee, 
ir  Arotigh  the  iotereft  of  Acacius  bifiiop  of  Cseiarea,  and  the  bi-< 
)  fliops  of  his  party.  This  made  the  orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly 
;  rftt^peAed^  becaufe  Acadua  was  an  Arian ;  andJSt.  Jtfome  abufes 
•  Cyrilli  as  if  he  was  one  too :  but  Theodoret  afTures  us^  that.he 
i-wa^.no^    £e  that  as itwiU>iiiajconncxio0&.with Jlcaghis  were 
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prefently  broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  wHich  zrtjfc  between  them 
iribout  the  prerogatives  of  their  refpeAive  fees.  The  council 
of  Nice  had  decreed  to  the  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  the  honovr  of 
precedency  amongft  the  bifliops  cl  his  piovince*  without  con* 
ceming  himfelf  at  all  with  the  right  of  die  church  of  Carfitftit 
which  was  metropolitan  to  that  of  Jem&tem,  This  mads 
Maximus,  and  after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  biihqps  of  Jetttfalem, 
to  iniift  upon  certain  Tights  about  confecrattng  biihops^  and  a£» 
femUing  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  eocroacb* 
ment  upon  the  jurifdidions  of  his  province^  Hence  a  q«iar* 
ret  enfuedy  and  Acacius •  calling  a  fjnod,  comrifvd  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  ox  a  very  gieat  fin  he  had 
committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine,  by  «q)ofing  to.  fale  tiic 
treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying  the  money  io  the  fupport 
of  the  poor.  This,  however,  migm  poffibly  have  been  paffcd 
over,  as  an  ofience  at  leaft  of  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  <»€ 
ctrcumftance  that  unluckily  attended  it;  which  was,  diat 
afaiongft  thefe  treafures  that  were  fold  there  was  a  rich  tm^ 
broidered  robe,  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  church  by  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  teat  to 
have  been  worn  by  a  common  a^irefs  upon  the  ftage :  whidi  as 
foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  ail  good  people  to  tin* 
gle,  as  a  moft  horrible  profanation  of  that  facred  veftment* 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Confta»- 
tins  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depofition»  whidi 
Acacius  and  his  council  had  pafled  upon  him»  to  the  Ughcr 
tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council:  nevcrthelefs  he  wais 
obliged  to  retire  to  Tarfus,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Sylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  place,  and  fuSered  to  celebrate  the 
holy  myfteries,  an^  to  preach  in  his  'dtocefe.  In  359  he  ap«- 
'  peared  at  the  council  of  Seleucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
lawful  bifliop,  and  had  the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  fe- 
veral  biOibps,  though  Acadus  did  aU  he  could  to  hinder  it : 
which  provoked  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.^  Under 
JuKan  he  was  reilored  to  his  fee  of  Jeruialem,  and  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were  made  in  chat 
reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Lailly,  under  Theodofius,  we  find 
him  firmljr  eftabliflied  in  his  old  honours  and  dignities,  in  which 
he  coarinued  unmolefted  to  the  time  of  his  death,  whidi  lap- 
pened  in  836. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous ;  but  tooBSL 
only  of -23  catechefes,  and  a  fingle  letter.  Tfad  letter  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  one,  as  well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as 
for  the  fubjo£l  it  is  written  upon :  for  it  gives  a  wonderful  ac<* 
count  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeaved  in  the  heavens  mt 
Jerufalem,  in  Uie  reign  of  this  emperor* 

CPTRILL,  of  Alexandria,  f^ccceded  bis  undo  Theopfaifaisin 
M^  -  '  the 
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die  biihopric  of  that  plate,  in  412.  The  bifliops  of  Alezandrii 
had  long  acquired  great  authority  and  power  in  that  city,  md 
ttfually  exercifed  thc\T  jurifdiftion  very  rigoroufly.  Cyriil  was 
not  ot  a  temper  to  futiTer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to 
irdax  in  his  hands )  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  (hall  fee,  took 
every  opportunity  to  confirm  and  increafe  it.  He  was  no  fooner 
advanced.to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  thef 
city ;  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  ftripped  Theopemptus  their  biftiop  of 
every  thing  he  had*  In  415  the  jews  committed  Tome  infult 
or  other  upon  the  chriftians  of  Alexandria  which  fo.inflamed 
the  holy  zeal  of  Cyriil,  that  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  demdiihed  the  fynagogues  of  the  jews,  drove  them  all 
out  of  the  city,  and  fufiered  the  chriftians  to  pillage  their  ef* 
fefts.  This  military  adventure  of  Cyriil  however  highly  dif* 
pleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town  5  who  begin  to  be 
fenfible,  that  the  biOiop's  authority  was  grown  very  potent,  andf 
if  not  timely  fupprefled,  might  poflibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for 
that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out 
between  Oreftes  and  the  biftiop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  inclined  to  be  feditious ;  many  tumults 
were  raifcd,  and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of 
•Alexandria,  One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open 
chariot,  he  found  himfelf  inftantly  furrounded  with  about  500 
•monks,  who  had  left  their  monafteries  to  revenge  the  quarrel 
of  their  biihop.  They  put fued  him  fiercely,  wounded  him  with 
ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the  people  had  not  re-* 
ftrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up  to  his  relief.  Ammo^ 
nius,  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  afterwards  fuized  by  the  order  of  • 
Oreftes,  and,  being  f  ut  upon  the  rack,  died  under  the  opera« 
tion.  Cyriil  however,  to  make  him  amends,  had  him  immedi" 
ately  canonized,  and  took  every  public  opportunity  of  com- 
]&ending  his  zeal  and  conftancy.  About  the  fame  time  there 
was  at  Alexandria  a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypatia, 
whofe  fame  and  charafter  were  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that 
people  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes 
law  her  often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was 
ihe  who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  theif 
bifliop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  fome  of  their 
zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  feizeti  upon  Hypatia,  as  ihe 
was  returning  home,  dragged  her  violently  through  the  ftreets, 
and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyriil 
himfelf  with  being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder. 

But  what  afibrds  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cy rill's  fiery 
.zeal,  is  his  quarrel  with  Neftorius  biOiop  of  Conftantihople. 
Neftorius  had  urged  in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin 
Mary  ougiit  not  to  be  called  the  mpthcr  of  God  5  and  thefe  h(^ 
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mllics  coming  to  ^gypt,  rsufed  no  fmall  diftutbances  among 

the  monks  there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monkit 
in  which  he  maintained,  that  (he  was  indeed  the  mother  of  God|^ 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As  foon  as  Neftorius  heard 
of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared  Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refuted 
to  have  any  further  commerce  with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this 
wrote  Neftorius  a  very  civil  letter^  without  approving  his  doc* 
trine  *,  which  Neftorius  anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retracing 
it.  The  affair  was  laid  at  length  before  pope  Celeftine ;  after 
which  Cyrill,  fupported  by  the  pontiff's  authority,  began  to 
iffue  forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  do£lrine.  la 
(hort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it :  where  fome  biihops  of  the  Eaft,  who  were  affembled  on  th^ 
part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm  an  oppoiition,  that  thcf 
pot  him  deprived  of  his  bifliopric,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  But 
be  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  and  reftored,  and  gained  a  cpmpletc 
vifiory  over  Neftorius,  who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Co&- 
I  ftantinople  in  4^1.     Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he 

I  died  in  444.     1  his  biihop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights  of 

I  faith  i  but  whether  or  no  they  were  good  ones,  mav  very  well 

'  be  difputed.    His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  oeen  often 

printed. 
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DAC  (John),  a  gennvi  painter,  born  at  Cetogne  in  I5$<$» 
cultivated  his  ralent8  in  Germany  uadier  Spranger,  afid 
m  Italy  under  tbe  moft  fkilful  bu1)»v9.  The  emperor  Kodolpfa, 
m  firiend  to  the  aarta,  and  patron  cf  artsft$,  employed  his  pen* 
cil.  The  pi£hirea  he  executed  for  that  prince  are  in  a  grand 
tafte.    Dae  died  at  the  imperial  court,  titled  and  rich.^ 

DACI£R  (ANDiiBv},.a  french  critic  and  phtltJoger,  was 
korn  o£  porotdfcam  parents  at  Caftnes  in  Upper  Languedoc 
April  d,  1651,  and  had  his  education  in  the  college  there  $ 
hut,  when  the  direAiou  of  it  was  given,  in  1664,  to  the  jefuiis 
alonCy  hit  father  fent  him  to  the  univerCty  of  Puyloufens,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Saumnr,  that  he  m^ht  fimfli  his  claflkai 
flndies  under  Tanneguy  k  Fevre,  or  Tanaquil  Faber.  This 
excellent  mafter  was  fo  taken  with  Dacier's  uncommon  geniua 
and  inclination  for  learnings  that  he  kept  lum  alone  in  hishoufe^ 
after  he  had  difmiHed  the  reft  of  the  pupils ;  and  here  he  cofii* 
ceired  that  afieQion  for  le  Fevre's  celebrated  daughter,  u4itch 
ended  at  lengdi  in  marriage.  'Le  Fevre  dying  Sept.  la,  1672, 
Dacier  returned  to  his  father ;  and  after  fome  time  went  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  fettlement  there  to  his  advantage. 
After  a  journey  or  two  he  got  recommended  t^he  duke  of 
Montaufier,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  who  put  him  on  the  lift 
of  the  commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  engaged 
him  in  the  edition  of  Pompeius  Feftus.  This  he  publiflied  in 
4to.  at  Paris,  i68r,  and  it  was  again  publifhed  in  4to.  at  Am* 
fterdam,  1699 1  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  be«i 
caufe  'there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
Fulvius  Urfinus,  and  Anthony  Auguflinus,  and  tha  new  frag* 
nrients  of  Feflus.  His  Horace,  with  a  french  tranflation,  and 
liotes  critical  and  hiftorical,  came  out  at  Paris  in  10  vols.  iam<^ 
1681,  and  has  often  been  printed  fmce.  The  beft  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1726,  confiding  of  the  iame 
number  of  volumes  in  the  fame  fize.  Another  edition  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8  vols.  'iamo.  to  which  were  added 
the  tranflation  and  notes  of  father  Sanadon,  publiihcd  at  Paris 
in  2  vols.i4to.  1728*  Mr.  John  Maflbn  made  feveral  animad- 
Tcrfions  upon  -Dacier's  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life  of  tHat  poet, 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1708 ;  which  occafioned  Dacier  to  publifli 
new  explications  upon  thp  works  of  Horace,  with  an  anfwer 
to  the  criticifms  of  Mr.  Maflon,  a  refugee  mtnifter  in  England. 
He  treats  Maflbn's  book  with  great  contempt ;  and,  fpeaking 
<rf  verbal  criticifm,  ftyles  it  "  me  laft  effort  of  reflexion  and 

judgpmcAt.^ 
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Sdgsment.*^  Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  Sanadon^  cditaoa  oS 
acier^s  Horace.  The  neat  fpecimen  of  his  learmng  was  m 
the  edition  he  gave  of  the  lath  book  of  the  anagogical  com* 
femplations  of  St.  Anallafius,  monk  of  mount  Stnai»  upon  the 
creation  of  the  world,  now  firft  puUiflied,  togedier  with  notes 
and  a  latin  tranfiation.  This  was  publiflied  in  4to.  aC  London 
i68a. 

In  1683  Dacier  married  mademoifeUe  k  Ferre;  and  in  1689 
abjured  with  his  lady  the  proteftant  leiigian.  We  ihaU  fyfi 
more  of  this,  and  of  thdf  usttUng  at  Paris,  in  our  account  oi 
her.  Dacier's  marriage  feems  to  hate  interrupted  liia  titexacy 
purfuits  confiderably ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  id^iit 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  oUige  tbe.world  vrith  new  |u^c»« 
tions.  In  that  year  he  puUiflicd  a  french  tranilation  <^tfac 
moral  reflexions  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus^  with  notesg 
in  2  vols.  i2mo.  Madam  Dacier  had  a  hand  in  that  work.  la 
169a  he  publiflied  Ariftotle's  Poetics,  tranilated  into  frenchy 
with  critical  remarks  upon  the  work,  in  4to«  This  work  was 
reprinted  in  Holland  in  i2mo)  and  fome  have  aflcrted  it  to 
have  been  Dacter's  mafter-piece.  In  169^  he  publifhed  a  french 
tranfiation  of  the  Oedipus  and  Elc&ra  of  Sophocles,  in  lamoi 
but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  Poetics  juft  mentioned* 
We  have  already  noticed  Cx  publications  of  Dacier :  the  reft  . 
ihall  now  follow  in  order  j  for  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  like 
that  of  moft  others,  is  little  more  than  a  hil^ory  of  his  works. 
He  publiihed,  7*  Plutarch's  lives,  tranflated  into  french,.  with 
potes,  Paris,  1694,  torn.  i.  8vo»  This  efiay,  which  contains 
only  five  lives,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work,  which  he  afterwards 
finiAied..  8.  The  works  of  Hippocrates,  tranflated  into  french, 
with  notes,  and  compared  with  the  manufcripts  in  the  king's 
library,  Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  lamo.  The  Journal  des  S^avana 
fpeaks  well  of  this  verfion.  9.  The  works  of  Plato,  tranilated 
into  french,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  that  philofopher,  with  an 
account  of  the  principal  dodrines  of  his  philofophy,  1699, 2  vols, 
lamo.  Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Plato's  pieces,  lo.  The  life 
p{  Pythagoras,  his  fymbols,  and  golden  verfes,  the  life  of  Hiero* 
cles,  and  his  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfcs,  1706, 2  vols* 
lamo. 

In  1695,  Dacier  had  fucceeded  Felibien  in  the  academy  of 
snfcriptions,  and  Francis  de  Harlay,  archbiihop  of  Paris  in  the 
french  academv.  In  170 1  a  new  regulation  was  made  in  the 
academy  of  inscriptions,  by  which  every  member  was  obliged 
to  undertake  fome  ufeful  work  fuitable  to  his  genius  and  courfe 
of  ftudies :  and,  in  co^formitv  to  this  order,  Dacier  had  made 
diis  traif  flation  of  the  life  of  i7thagoras,  &c.  1 1  •  The  manual 
of  Epifietus,  with  five  treatifes  ot  Simplicius  upon  important 
fobjedsi  relAttng  to  morality  and  religion^  traijpatfd  intofirench* 
6  widi 
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with  notes,  171592  vols*  i  imo.  Hie  authors  of  the  <^  Earopr 
Sfavante  of  Jan.  1718,"  having  criticifed  the  fpecimen  he 
hid  given  of  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  he  printed, 

12.  An  anfwer  to  them »  and  inferted  it  in  the  Journal  .des 
Sfavans  of  the  25th  of  June  and  the    nth  of   July    1718. 

13.  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  revifed  by  the  MSS.  and 
tranflated  into  french,  with  notes  hiRorical  and  critical,  and  the 
fupplement  of  thofe  con^parUpns  which  are  loft.     To  which  are 
added,  thofe  heads  which  could  be  found,  and  a  general  index 
of  matters  contained  in  the  work»  Paris,   1721,  8  vols.  410: 
Amfterdam,  1723,  9  vols.  8vq.     This  work  Mras  received  with 
applaufe,  and  fuppofed  to  be  well  done ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  au- 
thors of  the  Bibliotheque  Fran9oife,  as  to  make  the  world  at  once 
forget  the  tranflation  of  Amyot,  obfolete  as  it  is.  Dacier  publiihed 
fome  other  things  of  a  Icfier  kind,  as,  14.  A  fpeech  made  in 
the  french  academy,  when  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Harlay.     1$.  Anfwers,  which  he  made^  as  dire£kor  of 
the  academy,  to  the  fpeech  of  M.  Coufui  in  1697,  and  to  that 
of  M.  de  Boze  in  1 7 1 5.     Thefe  two  pieces  are  inferted  in  the 
colle£lions  of  the  french  academy.     16.  A  diiTertation  upon  the 
origin  of  Satire.     This  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  1717.,    17.  Notes 
upon  Longinus.     Bcileau,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
Longinus,  ftyles  thefe  notes  very  learned  ;  and  fays,  that  ^^  the  * 
author  of  them  is  not  only  a  man  of  very  extenflve  learning, 
and  an  excellent  critic,  but  likewife  a  gentleman  of  lingular 
politenefs ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  feldom 
attends  great  learning."    Boileau  has  added  them  to  his  own 
notes  upon  Longinus ;  and  they  are  printed  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works.    Dacier  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  Theo- 
critus, which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace,  ode  xxix  i 
and  a  (hort  treatife  upon  religion,  containing  the  reafons  which 
brought  him  over  to,  the  church  of  Rome :  but  thefe  two  works 
were  never  printed. 

He  had  a  (hare  too  in  the  medallic  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV  j 
and,  when  it  was  finiihed,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  ma- 
jeily ;  who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  which  Dacier  had  taken 
in  it,  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  2000  livres;  and  about 
the  fame  time  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  books  of  the 
king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.  In  171 3  he  was  made  perpetual 
fecretary  of  the  french  academy.  In  171 7  he  obtained  a  grant 
in  reverfion  of  10,000  crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the 
books  of  the  king's  clofet;  and  when  this  poft  was  united  to 
that  of  library -keeper  to  the  king  in  1720,  he  was  not  only 
continued  in  the  privileges  of  his  place  during  life,  but  the 
furvivance  of  it  was  granted  to  his  wife  5  a  favour,  of  which 
there  had  never  been  an  inflance  before.    But  her  death  hap^ 
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MiAtig  fifft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  jier,  inef- 
fediuaL  Great  as  Dacieir's  grief  was  for  the  lofs  of  an  help^ 
tnate  fo  like  himfelfi  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeking  out 
another  \  and  he  had  adkually  been  married  a  fecond  time,  if 
death  had  not  prevented  him.  He  died  Sept*  iS,  1722,  of  an 
Ulcer  in  the  throat,  which  he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous^ 
fincc  that  Very  evening  he  was  prefent  at  the  academy.  He  was 
7 1  years  of  age ;  ihort  of  ftature,  and  of  a  long  and  meagre 
vifage.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and 
if  he  was  fomewhat  partial  to  antiquity,  vet  he  is  to  be  excufed^ 
becaufe  he  had  particularly  ftudied  thole  writers  who  had  ap«» 
plied  themfelves  with  moft  fuccefs  to  the  knowledge  and  regu- 
lation of  the  human  mind.  Confidered  in  this  light,  Dacier  is 
an  author  highly  to  be  valued :  for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful 
fubje£is ;  devoted  his  labours  to  works  only  of  importance  | 
and  enriched  the  french  language  with  thofe  remains  of  wife 
antiquity,  which  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  man« 
kind.  , 

DACIER  (Akne),  wife  of  Andrew  Dacier,  and  daughter  of 
Tanncguy  le  Fevre,  profcflbr  of  greek  at  Saumur  in  France,  was 
born  in  tnat  city  about  the  end  of  165 1.  She  was  11  years  old 
when  her  father  refolved  to  give  her  a  learned  education ;  and 
the  occafion  of  his  taking  fuch  a  refolution  was  this :  while  he 
was  teaching  one  of  his  fons  the  rudiments  of  gramn?ar,  in  the 
fame  room  where  Madne-  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle, 
fhe,  as  a  perfoii  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied 
her  brother  with  anfwers  to  queftions  that  puzzled  him.  Her 
father,  difcovering  her  talents  from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a 
regular  courfe  of  leflbns,  and  brought  her  up  a  fcholar.  She 
went  to  Paris  in  1673,  the  year  after  her  father  died  ;  and  was 
then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  (he  publifhed 
in  1674,  in  4to.  Some  fheets  of  that  work  having  been  ihewn 
to  Huetius,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and  other  learned  men 
at  court,  a  propofal  was  made  to  her  of  preparing  fome  latin 
authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin ;  which,  though  ihe  rc- 
jefled  at  firft/fhe  at  lad  undertook,  and  publiflied  an  edition  of 
Florus  in  1674,  in  4to.  Her  reputation  being  now  fpread  over 
all  Europe,  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Coningfmark  to 
make  her  a  compliment  in  her  name ;  upon  which  (Vladjie.  le 
Fevre  fent  the  queen  a  latin  letter  with  her  edition  of  Florus. 
Her  majeft^  wrote  her  an  obliging  anfwer ;  and  not  long  after 
wrote  her  another  letter,  to  perfuade  her  to  quit  the  proteftant 
religion,  and  made  her  confiderable  ofiers  to  fettle  her  at  court. 
This  however  (he  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  talk  ihe  had 
undertaken,  of  publi(hing  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  , 
•*  Sextus  Aurelius  Viftor"  came  out  under  her  care  at  raris 
1 68 1,  4 to;  in  which  fame  year  alfo  ihe  publiflied  a  french 
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tranllatkJrt  dfthe  poems  of  Anacjcon  and  Sappho  with  nofc5, 
trhich  met  with  great  applaufe ;  fo*gfeat|  as  to  make  Boileau 
declare>  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  perfon  from  attempting  to 
tranflate  thofe  pdems  into  rerfe.  She  publiilied,  for  the  ale  of 
the  dauphin,  Eutropius,  Paris,  1683,  4X6.  which  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Oxford,  1696,  Stoj  and  Di£lys  Cretenfis  &  Dares 
Phrygius,  Paris,  1684,  4to.  which  was  afterwards  printed,  curat 
notis  variorum,  at  Amft.  1702,  8vo.  She  had  sdfo  publifhed 
french  tranflations  of  the  Amphitryo,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens> 
comedies  of  Plautus,  Paris,  1683,  3  voU  lamo;  and  of '  the 
PItttus  and  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes,  1684,  lamo;  with  notes, 
^and  an  examen  of  all  thefe  plays  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed  with  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes^ 
it  feems,  that,  as  we  learn  from  herfelf,  fhe  had  read  it  over 
200  tiroes  with  pleafure. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  yarious  ppblications,  fo  clofe  to  each 
other,  (he  found  time  to  marry  Dacier,  wich  whom  fhe  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father'^  houfe  from  her  earlieft  years. 
This  happened,  as  we  have  already  obferved  in  our  account  of 
that  gentleman,  in  1683  ^  though  fome  have  controverted  not 
only  the  date,  but  even  the  marriage  itfelf ;  and  have  furmifed 
that  (he  was  previoufly  married  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  book- 
feller  of  her  father's,  and  that  fhe  ran  away  from  him  for  the 
iake  of  Dacier,  with  whom  (he  was  never  married  in  any  re- 
gular way.  But  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive,  that  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  circumflance  in  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  lady 
snuft  not,  if  it  were  true,  have  been,  notorious  and  incontefled* 
We  ate  therefore  apt  to  admit  father  Niceron's  folution  of  this 
dif&culty ;  who  obferves,  upon  this  occafion,  that  "  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  perfon,  who  abandons  any  party,  to 
be  txpofed  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  whom  they  have  quitted," 
and  to  fufier  by  them.  Now  Madame  Dacier,  foon  after  her 
snarriage,  declared  to  the  duke  of  MonUjaiier  and  the  biOiop 
4>f  Meaux,  who  had  been  her  friends,  a  deGgn  of  reconciling 
herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  as  M.  Dacier  was  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  change,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  Cadres  in  1684,  in  order  to  examine  the 
controverfy  between  the  proteftants  and  papifts.  They  at  laft 
determined  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  in  the  foregoing  article,  made  their  public  abjuration 
in  Sepr.  1685.  This  'might  probably  occafion  tlie  above*men- 
■tioned  rumour,  fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  Madame  Dacier  ; 
.  though  we  cannot  af&rm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the  bottom 
.no  better  reafon  for  it.  After  their  converfion,  the  duke  of 
•  MontauGer  and  the  biQiop  of  Meaux  recommended  them  at 
court ;  and  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  1500  livres  upon  M. 
^Dacicr^  and  another  of  500  upon  hift  ladj«    The  patent  wa» 
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^ptditei  iii  i*^ovember ;  and^  upon  the  advice  Which  ihcj  rf- 
Reived  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris^  where.  diejL  refumed  theiir 
ftudies,  and  obliged  the  world  with  many  valuable  prodii{li<ms. 
In  1688  file  pubiiihed  a  firench  trsaiihtioa  of  Tereaeft'9 
eomedieSy  with  notes^  in  3  vols.  lamo^  She  ia  faid  to  bav9 
tifen  at  five  o'ckx:k  in  the  morning,  durii^  a  very  fbarp  winter^ 
and  to  have  difpatched  fioiir  of  the  comedies  ;  but,  upon  lool^ing 
them  over  fome  months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire, 
being  much  diflatisfied  wkh  them,  and  to  ha.ve  begun  the  tran(^ 
lation  again.  She  brougJlt  the  work  then  to  dse  bigheft  per-* 
fe£i:ion,  and  even  reached  the  graces  and  noble  fimpliMty  of 
the  original.  It  was  a  oircumftaiKe  gfeatly  to  h^  honour,^  thalci 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  fcenes  and  ads,  her  di(* 
t>ofit2on  of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  excellent  MS* 
m  the  king  of  France's  library,  llie  bed  and  moft  finiflie4 
edition  of  this  univerfaUy  admired  performance,  is  that  o£  17171 
which  however  was  greatly  improved  afterwards,  by  adopting 
the  emendations  in  Bentley's  edition  of  Terence.  She  had  a 
hand  in  the  tranflation  of  Marcus .  Antoninus,  which  her  hus- 
band pubKftied  in  1691,  and  bkewife  in  the  fpecimen  of  ^ 
tranftation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  he  pubiiihed  three  years 
After ;  but  being  defirous  of  publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Horner^ 
fhe  left  herhufband  to  finiOi  that  of  Plutarch.  In  17x1  (he 
publiflied  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  tranflated  into  french,  with  noteSf 
in  3  vols.  I  amo.  and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned  elegant  and 
faithful.  In  17 14  (he  pubiiihed  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of 
Taile.  This  treatile  was  written  againft  M.  de  ia  Motte,  who» 
in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had'  declared  very  little  eiieem  for 
that  poem.  Madame  Dacier,  (hocked  with  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  with  her  favourite  author,  immediately  began  this  de« 
fence  of  him,  in  Which  (he  did  not  treat  la  Motte  with  the  great* 
eft  civility.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which 
produced  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.  In  if  16 
ihe  pubiiihed  a  defence  of  Homei*,  againft  the  apology  of  father 
Hardouin,  or,  a  fequel  of  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  tafte: 
in  which  ihe  attempts  to  ihew,  that  father  Hardouin,  in  en* 
deavouring  to  apologize  for  Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater  in« 
jury  than  ever  he  received  from  his  moft  declared  enemies* 
fiefides  thefe  two  pieces,  ihe  had  prepared  a  third  againft  la 
Motte  ;-but  fuppre0ed  it,  after  M.  de  Vallincourt  had  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  them.  The  fame  year  alfo  ihe  pub^ 
liihed  the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  tranflated  from  the  greek,  with 
notes,  in  3  vols.  lamo.  and  this,  as  far  as  we  can  iind,  was  the 
laft  thing  ihe  pubiiihed.  She  was  in  a  very  iniirm  ftate  of 
health  the  laft  two  years  of  her  life ;  and  died,  after  a  verv  painful 
licknefs,  Aug.  17,  1^20,  being  69  years  of  age«  She  nad  two 
itaujghters  and  a  foD|  of  whofe  education  ihe  took  the  ibriaeft 
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care }  but  the  fon  died  young :  one  of  her  dsrughter$  became  a 
nun  \  and  the  other,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  united  in  her  ail 
the  virtues  and  accomplifliments  of  her  fcx,  died  at,  i8  years  of 
age.  Her  mother  has  faid  high  things  of  her,  in  die  preface 
to  her  tranflation  of  the  Iliad.   . 

Madame  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  aslearning* 
She  was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  generofity,  good  nature,  and 
piety.  Her  modefty  was  fo  great,  that  (he  never  fpoke  of  fub- 
jtGts  of  literature;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  (he 
could  at  anj  time  be  led  to  do  it.  There  is  an  anecdote  related 
of  her^  which  fets  this  modefty  in  a  very  ftrong  light.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  fcholars  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
who  vifit,  when  they  travel,  the  learned  in  otner  countries,  to 
carry  with  them  a  book,  in  which  they  defire  fuch  perfons  to 
write  their  names,  with  f6nie  fentence  or  other.  A  learned 
German  paid  a  vifit  to  Mad.  Dacier,  and  requefted  her  to  write 
her  name  and  fentence  in  his  book.  She  feeing  in  it  the  names 
of  the  greateft  fcholars  in  Europe,  told  him,  that  ihe  (hould  be 
a(hamed  to  put  her  name  among  thofe  of  fo  many  illuftrious 
perfons;  and  that  fuch  prefumption  would  by  no  means  become 
tier.  The  gentleman  infifting  upon  it,  flie  was  at  laft  prevailed 
upon ;  and  taking  her  pen,  wrote  her  name  with  this  verfe  of 
Sophocles,  Tuvatttv  n  frtyii  feptt  xicftov,  that  is,  **  Silence  is  the 
ornament  of  the  female  fex.''  So  again,  flie  was  often  follicited 
to  publifli  a  tranflation  of  fome  books  of  fcripture,  with  remarks 
upon  them ;  but  (he  always  anfwered,  that  *'  a,  woman  ought  to 
read,  and  meditate  upon  tne  fcriptures,  and  regulate  her  condu£k 
by  them,  and  to  keep  filence,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
St.  Paul.'*  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  the  academy 
of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  1684. 

DAGOUMER  CGuillaume),  bom  at  Pontaudemer,  died  at 
Courbevoye  in  I74S>  had  been  profeiTor  of  philofophy  at  the 
college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  principal  of  that  college,  and 
reSor  of  the  univerfity^  He  publiflied:  i.  A  courfe  of  philo- 
fophy, in  latin.  2.  A  little  work  in  frencb  againft  the  adver- 
tifements  of  Languet,  archbiihpp  of  Sens:  their  way  of  thinking 
on  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  dire£^ly  oppofite^  Dagoumer  had 
virtue ;  but  it  was  entirely  confined  to  his  fentiments,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  greateft  part  of  fcholaftic  reafoners.  It  is  he 
whom  le  Sage  had  in  view  under  the  name  of  Guillomer  in  his 
romance  of  Gil  Bias. 

DAHL  (Michael),  an  eminent  danifli  portrait  painter,  who 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  good  colouring.  Queen  Anne  fat  to 
htm,  and  prince  George  was  much  his  paironT^ied  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  long  happily  fettled.  Oft.  ao,  1743* 

DAILLE  (John),  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris^  and  one 
of  the  ableft  advocates  the  proteftants  ever  had,  was  bom  at 
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Chatclleraut,  Jan.  6,.  1594;  but  carried  foon  after  to  Poitieraiy 
where  his  father  ufually  lived,  on  account  of  the  office  which 
he  bore  of  receiver  of  the  confignations  there.  His  father  de- 
(igned  him  for  bufinefs,  and  propofed  to  leave  him  his  office  i 
but  the  prodigious  inclination  which  nature  had  given  him  for 
books,  over-ruled  that  project}  and  he  was  fent,  uough  not  till 
he  wasr  1 1  years  of  age,  to  S.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  learn  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning.  He  continued  his  ftudies  at  Poi- 
tiers, Chatelleraut,  and  Saumur;  and,  having  finifhed  his  claffical 
•learning  in  the  laft  of  thofe  towns,  he  entered  on  logic  at  Poitiers, 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  finifhed  his  courfe  of  philofopny  at  Saumur 
under  the  celebrated  Duncan.  He  began  his  theological  Itudies 
at  Saumur  in  1612 ;  which,  fays  his  foi],  was  indifputably  one 
of  the  moft  lucky  years  in  his  whole  life,  becaufe,  in  the  Od^ober 
of  ir,  he  was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  illuftrious  Monf.  du 
Fleffis  Mornay,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  pitch  upon  him  fcft 
a  tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.  Here,,  though  he  difcharged 
the  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  re- 
ceived more  inftru^iion  from  the  grandfather  than  he  communi- 
cated to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
him,  frequently  read  with.him,  and  concealed  from  him  nothing 
of  whatever  he  knew  i  fo  that  fome  have  been  ready  to  impute 
the  great  figure  Mr.  Daille  afterwards  made,  to  the  le£lures  he 
had  attended  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel ;  and  it  is  but  reafon-* 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  it. 

Daille,  having  lived  feven  years  with  fo  excellent  a  mailer, 
was  now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1619,  and  went  to  Geneva ;  and  from  thence  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  Venice,  where  they  fpent  the  winter. 
During  their  abode  in  Italy,  a  melancholy  affair  happened,  yrhich 
perplexed  him  greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua ;  and 
ne  removed  him  with  all  fpeed  to  radua,  where  thofe  of  the 
proteftant  religion  have  more  liberty.  This  young  gentleman 
unfortunately  died ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  avoid  the 
obfervationof  the  inquifitors,and  get  him  carried  to  France,  to  the 
burial-place  of  his  anceftors.  ne  thoueht  at  length,  that  the 
beft  way  would  be  to  fend  him  under  the  difguife  of  a  bale  of 
merchandize  goods  or  a  cargo  of  books ;  and  in  this  manner  his 
corpfe  was  conveyed  to  France,  under  the  care  of  two  of  his  fer- 
vants  i  not  however  without  the  neceflary  fafe-conduA  and  paflt 
ports,  which  were  procured  for  him  from  the  republic  by  the 
celebrated  father  Paul.  He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other 
pupil ;  and  they  faw  Switzerland,  Germany^  Flanders,  Holland, 
England)  and  returned  to  France  towards  the  end  of  i6ai. 
The  fon  relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe 
two  years  of  travelling,  which  he  reckoned  as  loft,  becaufe  he 
could  have  fpcnt  them  to  better  purpofe  in  his  clofet  i  and,  it 
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feemss  he  would  have  regretted  diem  ftUl  more,  if  he  h«d  not 
^enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Vcpice  of  being  familiarly  acquainted 
with  father  Paul.  The  only  fruit,  which  he  faid  he  had  reaped 
from  that  joiimey,  was  the  acquainUnce  and  converfation  of 
father  Paul  — M  du  PlefEs,  witjh  whom  that  father  correfpondcd 
by  letters,  had  recommended  to  him  in  a  very  particular  manner 
both  his  grandfons  and  their  governor ;  fo  that  M.  Daille  wa3 
immediately  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  there  pafled  not  a 
iday  but  he  vifited  him,  and  had  fome  hours  difcourfe  with  him^ 
The  good  father  even  conceived  fuch  an  zBcfkion  for  M.  Daille, 
that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  with  a  french  phyfician  of 
our  religion,  .and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  prevail  with 
him  to  ftay  at  Venice.   By  the  way,  this  circumftance  of  Daille's 

•life  may  furniih  one  argument  among  a  thoufand,  to  prove,  that 
father  Paul  concealed,  under,  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper 
wholly  devoted  to  proteftantifm  and  its  profeflbrs^ 

Daille  was  received  mmifter  in  i6a3)  ^^^  ^^^  ezercifed  his 
office  in  the  family  of  du  PleiIis«Mornay  :  but  this  did  not  laft 
long;  for  that  lord  fell  iick  a  tittle  after,  and  died  the  fame 
year,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  pallor.  Daille  fpent  the  following 
year  in  digefling  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
fifiied  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs.  In  1625 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur ;  and  the 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  fpent  the  reft 
pf  his  life,  and  diffufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as 
well  by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  books  of  contfoverfy.  In  1628 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  **  De  Tufage  des  Peres,"  or,  **  Of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers ;''  but,  on  account  of  fome  trouble9 
which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  proteftants  in  France,  it 
Was  not  publifhed  till  1631.  Bayle  has  pronoupced  this  worka 
mafter-piece.  He  calls  it  a  very  ftrong  chain  of  arguments^ 
forming  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thofe  who  would  have 
religious  difputes  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers;  and 
therefore  very  properly  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  who,  in  their 
attempts  to  convert  the  proteftants,  have  always  urged  antiquity, 
and  the  general  confent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ages  01 

'  jchriftianity.  But  as  the  epifcopal  party  in  England  have  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves,  very  impoliticly)  as  well  as  improperly,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  to  claim  antiquity  on  their  fide,  in  their 
^ifputes  with  the  romanifts,  it  has  happened,  th^t  Daille'$  book, 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  offence  to  the  chiirphmen 
here.  It  has  even  been  attacked  with  great  fcverity  by  fome. 
merely  becaufe  it  tends  to  abate  the  authority  of  the  fathers  ^ 
ms  if  the  caufe^of  proteftantifm  was  to  rife  or  fall,  according  a^ 
the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in  credit* 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  now,  and  there  always  h^ve  been, 
from  the  firft  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcbolars  and  goo4 
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chtirchmen  too  in  England,  who  knew  and  acknowledged  its 
high  worth  and  merit ;  and  fo  early  as  1651  anenglifti  tranf- 
lation  of  it  was  publifhed  by  the  learned  Thomas  Smith,  B.  D. 
fellow  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge.     An  advertifement  is 
prefixed  to  it,  from  which  we  tranfcribe  a  paflage  or  two,  bc- 
caufe  fuch  a  tranfcript  will  give  the  reader  a  jiiftcr  notion  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  reception  it  met  with  among  the  difcernlng 
part  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  we  can  fay.    *^  The  tranflatictn 
of  this  tra£l,"  fays  Mr.  Smith,  "  hath  been  often  attempted,  aol 
oftener  defired  by  many  noble  perfonages  of  this  and  other  na- 
tions:   among   others  by  fir  Lucius  Cary  late  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  who,  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Chillingworth,  made 
very  much  ufe  of  it  in  all  their  writings  againft  the  romariifts. 
But  the  papers  of  that  learned  nobleman,  wherein  this  tranfladon 
was  half   finifhed,  were  long  fince  involved   in  the  common* 
lofs*     Thofe  few,  which  have  efqaped  it,  and  the  prefs,  make 
a  very  honourable  mention  of  this  monfieur,  whofe  acquaintance 
the  faid  lord  was  wont  to  fay,  was  worth  a  voyage  to  Paris.     In 
page  202  of  his  Reply,  he  nath  thefe  words :  This  obfervation 
of  mine  hath  been  confirmed  by  confideration  of  what  hath 
been  fo  temperately,  learnedly,  and  judicioufly  written  by  M, 
paille,  our  proteftant  Perron.— I  (hall  add  but  one  lord's  tefti- 
mony  more,  namely,  the  lord  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  Letters 
concerning  Religion,   in  thefe  words,  p.  27,  28  -,  The  reafons 
prevalent*  with  me,  whereon  an  enquiring  and  judicious  perfon 
(hould  be  obliged  to  rely  and  acquiefce,  are  fo  amply  and  fo 
learnedly  fet  down  by  M.  Daille  in  his  Empibi  des  Peres,  that 
'.  I  think  littlci  which  is  material  and  weighty,  can  be  faid  on  this 
iubjedt,  that  his  rare  and  piercing  obfervation  hath  not  antici- 
pated.    And  for  myfelf,  I  mud  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was 
the  reading  of  this  rational  book,  which  firft  convinced  jne,  that 
my  ftudy  in  the  french  language  was  not  ill  employed  5  which 
hathalfo  enabled  me  to  commend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 
tranflatedby  a  judicious  hand."  It  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that 
Mr.  Mcttayer,  who  was  minifler  of  St.  Quintin,  publiihed  a 
latin  tranflation  of  this  work ;  which  tranilation  was  revifed  and 
augmented  here  and  there  with  new  obfervacions,  by  Daille  him- 
fclf.     It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  16^6. 

In  1633  he  publiflied  another  work  of  general  concern,  in- 
tituled, "  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifes/*  or,  •«  An  Apology  for  the 
reformed  Churches  ;'*  in  which  he  vindicates,  with  much  learn- 
ing and  argument,  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome» 
from  the  imputation  of  fchifm,  which  was  ufually  brought 
againft  them.  This  work  was  alfo  tranflated  into  englifli  by 
Mr.  Smith,  in  1658  ^  as  it  was  into  latin  the  fame  year  by 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8vo.  It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  fooa  as  it  was 
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publiflicd,  and  fomc  were  employed  to  write  agamll  it.  DaiUo 
wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  defence  of  it,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  with  it  in  the  latin  edition.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  feveral  works  of  Mr.  Daille ;  for,  being  chiefiy 
controverfial,  and  written  on  particular  occafions,  they  are  now 
of  very  little  ufe.  He  wrote  a  great  deal ;  which  will  not  fcem 
ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that  he  lived  long,  was  very  la* 
borious,  enjoyed  a  good  {late  of  health,  and  was  not  burthened 
with  a  large  family.  He  was  endued  with  the  qualifications  of 
a  writer  in  a  moii  eminent  degree;  and  had  this  lingular  ad- 
vantage, that  his  underflanding  was  not  impaired  with  aee :  for 
it  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  lefs  ftrength  and  fire  in  his  two 
volumes  "  De  objcfto  cultus  religiofi,"  the  firft  of  which  was 
publifhed  when  he  was  'jq  years  old,  than  in  any  of  hU  earlier 
works. 

He  alEfled  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  Alen9on 
in  1637 :  and  his  authority  and  advice  contributed  much  to 
quiet  the  difputes,  which  were  then  warmly  agitated  among 
the  proteftants  concerning  univerfal  grace.  He  declared  flre- 
nuoufly  for  univerfal  grace ;  and  afterwards  publtfhed  at  Am-^ 
fterdam,  in  1655,  a  latin  work  againd  Frederic  Spanheim,  the 
divinity  profeflbr  at  Levden,  intituled,  "  An  apology  for  the 
fynods  of  Alen9on  and  Charenton."  This  work  rekindled  tho 
war  among  the  proteftant  divines ;  yet  Daille  endeavoured  to 
clear  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  his  book  had  been  publifhed  with^ 
out  his  knowledge*  Neverthelefs,  he  anfwered  tjie  celebrated 
Samuel  des  Marets,  profeflbr  of  Groningen,  who  had  written 
againil  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  imaginable  *,  which  produced 
a  fliort,  but  very  warm  contefl  between  them,  in  which  Daille 
did  not  come  on  entirely  clear  and  free  from  blame  in  this 
refpeft.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  15,  1670  i  having  never  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except 
that  in  1650  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apo^ 
pleftic  diforder,  in  which  he,lay  la  or  11  days,  apparently 
without  a  polTibility  of  recovering.  He  left  a  high  reputation 
behind  him ;  and  the  proteftants  ufed  to  fay  in  France,  that 
•*  they  had  no  better  writer  fmce  Calvin  than  M.  Daille.''  Bc- 
fides  controverfial  and'  other  writings,  he  publiflicd  a  great 
number  of  fermonsj  as  many  as  amounted  to  near  20  volumes. 
He  is  very  clear,  both  with  regard  to  the  exprelEon,  and  to  the 
difpofition  of  his  fubjefl:.  He  was  reproached  by  one  of  his 
adverfaries  with  flealing  feveral  things  from  Dr.  Davenant,  in 
his  "  Expofition  of  the  epiflle  to  the  ColofBans  j"  but  he  an-r 
fwered  the  charge. 

He  married  in  the  lower  Poitou,  in  May  1625  5  and  his  wife 
died  the  31  fl  of  that  month,  163 1,  leaving  him  only  one  fon, 
ft  whom  ibe  lay-in    at  the  houfe  of  the   dutch  ambafTador, 
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0£l.  31,  i62i.  She  had  taken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  pro- 
teftants  were  afraid  left  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle 
might  raife  popular  tumults  among  them.  This  only  fon,  whofe 
name  was  Hadrian  Daille,  was  received  a  minifter  in  1653. 
He  had  continued  his  theological  ftudies  with  his  father  for 
feveral  years,  when  the  confiftory  of  Rochelle  invited  him 
thither.  Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  1658,  he  was  chofen  a 
minifter  of  Pans,  and  became  a  colleague  with  his  father.  He 
was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edici  of  Nantz,  and,  then  re- 
tiring to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690.  AU  his 
MSS.  among  which  were  feveral  works  of  his  father's,  were 
carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that  abridgement  of 
his  father's  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly  colle£led  the  ma- 
terials of  this  article. 

DALECHAMPS  (James),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  of 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  I5i3«  He  was 
excellently  (killed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  the  author  of 
fomc  works,  which  (hewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal. 
He  wrote  :  i.  A  general  hiftory  of  Plants,  which  confifted  of  J 8 
books,  in  french  j  2.  Three  books  De  Pcfte  i  and  3.  Scholia  in 
Pauli  jEginetse,  Jib.  vii.  He  publifhed  Pliny's  Natural  Hif- 
tory with  notes,  agalnft  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced 
before  it  appeared  5  thinking,  that,  though  otherwife  a  very 
learned  map,  he  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  that  nature.  It 
feems,  however,  that  Scaliger  was  happily  deceived ;  at  leaft  he 
owns  in  anothier  place,  that  his  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  bell: 
which  had  appeared.  He  tranflated  alfo  into  latin  the  15  books 
of  ^thenseus,  and  fpent,  it  is  faid,  30  years  about  it.  He 
pra£lifed  phy fie  at  Lyons  from  1552  to  1558,  when  he  died, 
Rged  7s. 

DALEN  (Cornelius  van),  an  eminent  engraver,  wh^. 
flouriflied  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland  ^ 
but  under  what  mafter  he  learnt  the  arc  of  engraving,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  his  merit} 
for  fomcftimes  his  prints  refemble  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher; 
of  Lucas  Vpfterman ;  of  P.  Pontius  j  of  Bolfwert  *;  and  other 
mafters.  A  fet  of  antique  ftatues  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a 
bold,  fre^ 'ftyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius;  others 
figain  feem  imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly.  In  all  thefe 
different  manners  he  has  fucceeded  5  and  they  plainly  manifefl: 
the  great  command  he  had  with  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with 
that  inilrument  only.  He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits, 
fOme  of  which  arei^ery  valuable,  and  form  the  bell  as  vreli  as 
the  largeft  part  of  his  works. 

ly  ALIbRAI  (Chakles  Vion),  a  parifian  poet,  fon  of  an 
liuditor  of  accounts^  at  firft  took  the  profeflion  of  arms,  but,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  tohisown  account,  he  was  as  unfortunaJ:c  under  the 
god  Mars  as  under  Venus.  Accordingly  he  was.foon  wqary 
of  this  plan  of  life :  he  quitted  it,  and  pafTed  all  the  reft  of  hU 
life  in  cultivating  the  mufes,  in  paying  his  court  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  diverting  himfclf  with  his  triends;  the  tavern  was  his  • 
Parnafliis.  He  talks  of  nothing  in  his  poetry  but  of  the  art  of 
drinking  deeply  j  in  one  place  he  fays,  he  will  die  by.  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  rather  than  by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  His 
gay  and  fportive  mufe  never  condefcended  to  flatter  the  great ; 
he  neither  courted  their  favours  nor  their  benefits.  Contented 
with  a  moderate  income,  he  enjoyed  what  he  had,  and  wiflied 
for  nothing  beyond  it.  The  pure  and  calm  pleafures  of  the 
.  country  were  the  comforts  of  his  latter  years.  He  died  about 
the  year  1654,  or  at  the  beginning  of  16^5,  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  works  had  appeared  two  years  belbre,  under  the  title  of. 
The  political  works  of  M*  d'Alibrai,  Paris,  1653,  8vo.  This 
.  cdledioni  divided  into  fix  parts,  contains  bacchanalian,  fatirical, 
heroical,  moral  and  chriftian  poems ;  but  neither  the  one  npr 
the  other  have  been  attended  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  fometimes  wit  in  his  pieces. 
There  is  alfo  by  him  a  tranflation  of  {tit  letters  of  Antonio  de 
^Perrez,  a  Spaniard,  the  difgraced  minifter  of  Philip  IL  and  73 
.  epigrams  agaifift  the  famous  parafite  Montmaur. 

DALIN  (Olaus  de),  a  learned  Swede,  bom  at  Win<berg 
in  1708,  defervedly  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
Swedifli  poetry  by  two  poems  written  in  that  language  ;  the 
one  intituled;  The  liberty  of  Sweden;  the  other  is  the  tra- 
gedy of  Brunhilda.  The  purfuit  of  letters  not  only  brought 
him  glory  ;  it  alfo  made  his  fortune.  From  being  no  more  at 
firft  than  the  fon  of  a  country  curate,  he  fucceDTively  raifed  him- 
felf  to  be  preceptor  to  prince  Guftavus,  counfellor  in  ordinary 
.  of  the  chancery,  knight  of  the  northern  ftar,  and  at  laft  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  court.  It  was  thus  that  the  govern-  •  ( 
ment,  by  whofe  cotnmand  he  wrote  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
.  kingdom,  rewarded  his  talents.     He  brought  dqwn  this  hiftory  ^ 

to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  That  of  the  author  happened  Aug.  12, 
1763.  Befides  the  works  we  have  mentioned)  Sweden  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  great  number  of  epiftles,  fatires,  fables^ 
thoughts,  and  fome  panegyrics  on  the  members  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences,  of  which  he  was  a  principal  ornament. 
There  is  likewifc  by  him  a  tranflation  of  the  work  of  the  pre« 
fideot  Montefquieu,  on  the  caufes  of  the  grandeur  and  decleu* 
fion  of  the  Romans. 

DALLINGTON  (Sir  Robert),  author  of  the  «  Aphorifms 
•  on  Tacitus,"  was  born  at  Geddington  in  Northamptonihire.  Ac 
•ipent  much  of  bis  time  abroad,  and  afterwards  oec^me  fecre* 
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tatf  ^  Vraii4i6  earl  ef  Rutlaiul.  He  was  knighted  towards  the 
^nd  of  the  i6th  century^  ami  made  mailer  of  mc  Charter'-houfe. 
He  died  in  1627. 

DALRYMPLE  (Davjd),  the  fon  of  fir  James  Dalryinplc,  of 
Hailes,  bart.  auditoT  of  tlie  exchequer  for  Scotland,  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  0£lober  1726.    His  mother,  ladf 

I  '   Chriftian  Hamilton,    was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hadinton. 

His  grandfather,  fir  David,  the7oungeft  fon  of  the'  firft  Ior4 
Stair,  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  L 
Sir  David,  the  fubjef):  of  our  prefent  article,  was  educated  at 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  was  diftinguiflied  no  lefs  for  his  acqui- 
(itions  in  literature  than  for  the  regularity  of  his  manners.   Front 

L  Eton  he  was  removed,  to  complete  his   ftudies  at  Utrecht^ 

where  he  remained  till  1746.     In  1748  h«  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  foon  became  confpicuous  as  an  ad- 
vocate.    The  charaf^er  which  he  had  obtained  for  knowledge  ' 
^nd  integrity  in  the  fcottiih  law,  foon  raifed  him  to  ^n  emi* 

[  nencc  in  his  profeOion.     Accordingly,  in  March  1766,  we  fee 

him  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feiCon  with 

I  the  warmed  approbation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  in  May  1 776 

he  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  a  lord*  comipiflioner  of  the  judiciary 

»i  on  the  refignation  of  lord  Coalilon,  his  wife's  father.     Upo^ 

taking  his  feat  on  the  bench  he  aflumed  the  title  of  lord'HaileSj 
in  compliance  with  the  ufage  eftablifiied  in  the  court  of  feflion^ 
^nd  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  among  the 
learned  of  Europe.  He  had-  previoully  gained  a  reputation  ia 
polite  literature.  Three  papers  in  a  periodical  publicatioa 
Pilled  the  World  [o],  had  been  written  by  him  at  an  early  pe- 

kriod  of^life ;  and  he  afterwards  communicated  to  the  public, 
through  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  many  critical  and  bipgr^  * 
""N         ,  phical  pieces  [p]. 

1    \  On  the  difputed  peerage  of  Sunderland  he  appeared  as  aa 

V*  >  advocate  in  the  caufe  of  lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  laft 
'  earl  i  on  which  occafion  he  publiihed  a  very  learned  and  inge- 
nious paper,  in  the  form  of  a  law  cafe.  ,  As  he  was  a  truiice 
rof  the  lady,  and  at  that  time  a  judge,  this  cafe  was  fupported  by 
the  names  of  two  eminent  lawyers,  which  were  annexed  to  it. 
xHis  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  the  laws  of  defcent  enabled 
^im  to  produce  fuch  powerful  arguments,  as  clearly  to  edablifii 
the  right  of  the  lady,  and  to  form  a  precedent  for  future  decf* 
fions  in  cafes  of  a  limilar  nature.    His  ^'  Remarks  on  the  hif- 
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(o]  Nufflberi  140,  147,  204.  the  pdflelfionofiirjofhtta  Reynolds,  which 

rj  The  remirks  on  the  T^tlers  in  produced  from  the  Utter  the  vindication 

Cent.  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  679,  793 >  901,  of  it  in  the  fame  volume,  p.  603.   and 

7073,  nSji  were  by  lord  Hailes.     His  the  reply  of  lord  Hailes  in  p.  886.     He 

tlfowatide  critique  in  vol.  Izi.  p.  399t  likewife  occafionally  wrote  in  the  Edin- 

fa  the  £uioiu  miaiaturc  of  Miltoni  in  b»rgh  magaxine. 

'        '  tory 
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tory  of  Scotland*'  appeared  in  the  year  1773.  In  that  fmall 
volume  he  dirplayed  much  hiftorical  refearch  and  accuracy  ac- 
companied by  candour  and  liberality.  To  this  fuccecded  the 
"  Annals  of  Scotland,  4to  j"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was 
publiflied  in  1776,  and  the  fccond  in  1779.  This  work  amply 
gratified  the  expeftations  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  **  Remarks."  It  begins  at  the  early  period  of 
1057,  and  proceeds  through  the  reigns  of  fourteen  princes  from 
the  acceiTion  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the  death  of  David  II.  com* 
prifing  the  fpace  of  7^6  years.  His  defign  was  to  have  con- 
tinued his  annals  to  the  acccffion  of  James  I.  but,  to  the  difap^ 
•pointment  of  the  public,  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  hrs 
intentions  by  fome  caufe  unknown  to  us. .  In  1786,  lord  Hai]es> 
objefling  to  the  fecondary  caufes  affigned  by  Mr.  G^ibbon  for 
the  rapid  progrcfs  of  chriftianity,  publiihed  a  different  ilatement 
of  them,  in  which  his  literary  abilities  were  eminently  difplaycd. 
This  was  the  laft  work  he  fent  from  the  prefs,  except  a  few 
biographical  flcetches,  as  fpecimens  of  the  "  Biographia  Sco- 
tica,"  a  work  which  was  then  in  contemplation.  The  clofe  of 
bis  life  was  now  approaching.  Although  his  conftitution  had 
been  long  in  an  enfeebled  -ftate,  he  attended  his  duty  on  the 
bench  till  within  three  days  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  79th  of  November  1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  ape  [qJ, 
His  lordlhip  was  twice  marned.  By  his  firft  wife,  Anne  Brown, 
only  daughter  of  lord  Coalfton,  he  left  iffue  one  daughter,  who 
inherited  the.  family  eftate.  His  fecopd  marriage,  of  which  alfo 
there  was  iffue  one  daughter,  was  to  Helen  Ferguflon,  youngeft 
daughter  of  lord"  Rilkerran,  who  furvived  him.  Leaving  no 
n»ale  iffiic,  the  title  of  baronet  defcended  to  his  nephew,  foh  of 
the  lord  provoft  Dalrymple.  DALTON 

[q]  The  works  of  fir  David  Dalrymple, ,  peoplenievired  m  no  little  kirdnefs,"  Sdinl). 

Van.  lord  iiaile&,  arranged  in  the  order.  1761,  i2mo.    Occaiioned  by  the  country 

of  their  publication,    areas   follow:     i.  people  pillaging  the   wreck  of  twavcfiels. 

Sacred  poems,  by  various  authors,  Edinb.  y\%.   the    Betfy«    Cunningham  ;  and  che 

]75r,  i2mo.    2.  The  wifdom  of  Solomon,  l.eiih  packet,    Pitcairn,  from  London  to 

wifdom  of  Jefuk  the  fon  of  SJrach,  or  £c-  Leith,   ca(V  away  on  the  (horc  bcruTrn 

del) adieus;  izmo.  Edinb.  I755*     3-  Se-  Dunbar  and   North  Berwick.     All  the 

\t€L  difcourfes,  nine  in  number,  by  John  paiTeogers  on  board  ihe  former,  iu  ouin- 

Smith,   late   fellow   of  Qutcn'i' college,  her  17,  pcriflicd  ;  five  on  board  the  lauet, 

Camb.'izmo.  Edinb.  1756,  '  4,  World,  Ocl.    16,  1761.     An  affeding  difcourfe'. 

No.  140,  Sept.  4,  I7$$«     A  meditation  9.  Memorials  and  letters  idating  to  the 

among    books.      5.    World,    No.     147,  hillnry  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Thurfday,  Oft.    2^,  1755-     ^*  World,  publiihed   from    the  originils,   Qlatgow, 

No.  204,  Thurfdayi  Nov, '25,  1756.     7.  1762.     10.  The  works  of  the  ever  me- 

A  difcourfe  of  the  uniiStural  arid  vile  con-  porable  Mr.    John  Hailes  of  Eton,  now 

fpiracy  attempted  by  John  earl  of  Gowry,  firil  collected  together  in  3  vols*  Glafgow, 

and  his  brother,  asainlt  his  majeftyS  per^  i"65.     11.  A  fpecimen  of  a  book  iflti- 

fon,  at  St    Johnlloun,  upon  the  5th  of  tuled  :  '*Ane  compendious  bookec/godlle 

Aug.  1600,  iimo.    1757.     8.  A  fermon  and  fpiritAal  fangs,  colleftit  out  »>f  fundrie 

which  might  have  been  preached  in  Eaft  parts  of  the  fcriptiire,  with  fu-ndrie  other 

Lothian,  upon  the  25th  day  of  Oft.  1761,  ballates  changed  out  of  prophaine  fangs, 

from  Ads  xivii.  l,  z.     «  The  barbarous  for  avoydiog  of  fia  and hulafti^t  with  aug. 

meautiw 
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©ALTON  (Michael),  an  cnglifli  lawyer,  Aii^as  born  fome- 
where  in  the  county  of  Cambridee,  and  bred  to  his  profeflion 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  formerly  as  well  known  for  his  book 
on  the  office  of  judice  of  the  peace,  as  Burn  is  at  prefent  \  his 
**  Duty  of  flierifFs"  was  alfo  a  Dook  in  good  efteem.  In  Neal's 
**  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans"  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Dalton  the 
Queen's  counfel,  who,  in  1590,  pleaded  againft  Mr.  Udal,  who 
was  condemned  for  writing  a  libcL  called  ^<  A  demonftration 
of  difcipline  :"  this  was  probably  our  Dalton*  He  died  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars. 

DALTON  (John,  D.  D.),  was  born  at  Deane  in  Cumber- 
land, where  his  father  was  then  re£lor,  1709.  He  had  his 
{School  education  at  Lowther  ia  Weftmoreland,  and  thence  was 
removed;  at  16,  to  Queen's  college  in  Oxford.  When  he  had 
taken  his  firft  degrees,  he  had  the  employment  of  being  tutor  or 
governor  to  lord  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  Algernon  Seymour^ 


mentation  of  fandrie  gude  and  godlie  bal- 
Idtes,  not  contained  \n  the  firil  edition. 
Printed  by  Andre  Hart/'  it  mo.  Edinb. 
1765.  12.  Memortaltand  letters  relat- 
ing to  the  bidory  of  Britain  in  the  reign 
ef  Charles  I.  publiflied  frfom  the  originals^ 
Glafgow,  1766.  T3.  An  account  of  the 
prefervaiion  of  Charles  II.  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Worccftcr,  drawn  up  by  himfclf ; 
to  which  are  added,  his  letters  to  feveral 
perfons,  Glafgow,  1766.  i'^.  The  fccret 
correfpondence  between  fir  Robert  Cecil 
and  James  VI,  nmo..  1766.  ij.  A 
catalogue  of  the  lords  of  fcfTion,  from  the 
mftttutioa  of  the  college  of  ju^ce,  in  the 
year  1532,  with  htftorical  notes,  Edinb. 
•7671  4to.  16.  The  private  correfpon- 
dence of  doctor  Francis  Atterbury,  bifliop 
of  Rocheiler,'  and  his  friends,  in  1 71$ , 
Berer  before  publiihed,  1768,410.  17. 
An  examination  of  foofe  of  the  arguments 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  regiam  msjeila- 
tem  ;.and  an  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  leges  Malcolmi, 410.  Edinb.  1769.  1 8. 
Hiftoricai  memoirs  concerning  the  provin- 
cial councils  of  the  fcottifliCiergy^from  the 
carlieft  accounts  of  the  aera  of  the  reforma- 
tion, 4to.  Edinb.  iy6q.  19.  Canons  of 
ihe  church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the 
provincial  councils  held  at  Perth,  anno 
1241  and  1269,  4to.  Edinb.  1769.  lo. 
Antient  fcottiih  poems,  publiOied  from  the 
manufcript  of  George  Bannatyne,  T56S, 
Edinb.  lamo.  1770.  11.  The  additioaal 
cafe  of  Eliaibeth,  claiming  the  title  and 
dignity  of  countefs  af  Sutherland,  4to. 
^2.  Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  Scotland, 
£dinb.  1773.  tzmo.  23.  Huberti  Lan* 
gueti  epiftolae  ad  Philippum  Sydneium 
ffuitem  anglun  accuraotc  D.  Palrympls 


de  Hailes  eq.  8vo.  Edinb*  1776.  14. 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  acceffion  of 
Malcolm  HI.  furnamed  Canmore,  to  the 
acccffion  of  Robert  I.  Edinb.  1776.  %$» 
Tables  of  the  fuccefTion  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  from  Malcolm  III.  to  Robert  U 
26.  Chfhnological  abridgment  of  the  vo« 
lujne.  The  appendix  contains  viii  difler- 
tations.  27.  Annans  of  Scotland,  from 
the  acceflTion  of  Robert  I.  furnamed  Bruce» 
to  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewarts 
4to.  1 7  7  9  >  with  an  appendi^t  containing  ix 
diifertatiohs.  28'.  Account  of  the  mar* 
tyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyont,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, with  explanatory  notes,  Edinb.  1776. 
29. 'Remains of chrid^ian  amiquityi  Edinb. 
i77^>  3  vols.  30.  Od^avius,  a  dialogue 
by  Marcus  Minucius  Feiix,  Edinb.   1781. 

31.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  perfecu- 
tors  died;  by  Ladtan^ius,  Edinb.    r7t2« 

32.  Luciani  Coelii  Firmiani  Ladaotii  di* 
vinarum  inthtutionum  liber  ouintus,  feu 
dejuilitia,  1777-  33-  Difquiutions  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  chrillian 
church,  Gbfgow,  1783.  34.  Sketch  of 
thelifeof  John  Barclay,  4to.  1786.  35. 
Sketcjk  of  the  life  of  John  Hamilton  a  fe- 
eular  prieil  who  lived  about  1 600, 4to.  36. 
Sketch  of  the  life  of  fir  James  Ramfay,  a 
general 'officer  in  the  armies  of  Cullavus 
Adolphus  Icing  of  Sweden.  37.  Life  of 
George  Leflie,  4to.  38.  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mark  Alex.  Boyd,  4to.  39.  The 
opinions  of  Sarah  duchefs  dowager  of 
Marlborough,  publiihed  from  her  origi- 
nal MSS.  i2mo.  1 7^3.  40.  Theaddreft 
of  Q^Scptim.  Tertulliao  to  Scapula  Ter- 
tuUUs,  proconful  of  Africa,  i2mo.  Edinb. 
1790. 

carl 
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eart  o(  Itettford,  late  duke  of  Somcrfet.  During  his  atfcn<^-* 
ancc  on  that  noble  youth,  he  employed  fomc  of  his  Icifurc  houraf 
in  adapting  Milton  s  **  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Caftlc*'  to  the  ftagc^ 
by  af  |udicious  infcrtion  of  fcveral  fongs  and  paffagcs  feledlecf 
from  other  of  Milton's  works>  as  well  as  of  feveral  ibngs  and 
«tfaer  elegant  additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the  charadcrs,  and 
to  the  manner  of  the  originai  author.  He  rendered  it  a  very- 
acceptable  prefent  to  the  public  j  and  it  ftili  continues  one  of 
the  moft  favourite  dramatic  entertainments,  under  the  title  of 
"  Comus,  a  mafqae,"  being  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Ame.  Befides 
this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  iirft  performed  by  Mr. 
Quin  in  the  charaAer  of  Comus,  and  by  Mrs.  Gibber  in  tnat  of 
the  lady.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  to  Dalton's  honour^ 
that,  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  indudrioufly  fought  out  2 
grand-dftughtcr  of  Milton's,  oppre^d  both  by  age  and  penury  ^ 
and  procuwd  her  a  benefit  from  mis  play,  the  profits  of  which 
to  her  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  upwards  of  120I.  A  bad  ftate  of 
health  prevented  him  from  attending  his  pupil  abroad,  and 
faved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  deaths 
for  he  died  of  the  fmalUpox  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  Soon  after, 
fucceeding  to  a  fcllowftiip  in  his  college,  he  entered  into  orders^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  fociety. 

He  now  applied  himfclf  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  hi» 
fundion,  and  was  noticed  as  an  able  preacher  at  the  univerfity. 
As  fuch,  he  was  employed  by  Seeker,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  as  his  afiiftant  at  St.  James'^.  He  was  prefented 
to  the  reftory  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  by  the  late  duke  of  Somerfet  ^ 
and,  upon  his  recommendation,  promot^  by  the  king  to  a  pre«« 
bend  of  Worcefter ;  at  which  place  he  died  in  1763.  He  mar- 
ried a  fifter  of  fir  Francis  Gofling,  an  alderman  of  London,  of 
whom  he  left  no  furviving  iflue.  He  had  publifiied,  i.  A  volume 
of  fermonsy  1757  1  and,  before  that,  2.  Two  epiftles,  written 
173J,  1744,  4to.  3.  A  defcriptivc  poem,'  addreffed  to  two 
ladies,  at  their  return  from  viewing  the  coal  mines  near  White- 
haven ;  to  which  are  added  fome  thoughts  on  building  and 
planting,  to  fir  James  Lowthcr, of  Lowtlier  hall,  hart.  1755,410. 
This  entertaining  poem  defcribes,  in  a  poetical  and  philofophi* 
cal  manner,  the  real  defcent  of  two  fair  heroines  into  the  fub- 
terranrous,  and  indeed  fubmarine,  regions ;  the  mines,  whicb 
are  remarkable  for  many  fingularities -,  Savery's  fire-engine  i 
and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  a  furvey  of  the  improvement! 
in  Whitehaven,  by  the  ^reat  commerce  diefe  mines  occafion  ^ 
and  in  a  very  elegant  difplay  of  the  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
dbuntry.  4.  Remarks  on  twelve  hiftorical  defigns  of  Raphael^ 
and  the  Mufeum  Grsccum  &  Egyptiacum }  illuftrated  by  print* 
frdm  Mr.  Richard  Dalton's  drawings. 

Richard  Dalton  his  brother  was  librarian  to  hx8  xnajefty ; 
3  and 
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ix\A  befides  the  prints  of  antiquities  here  mehtionecl,  poblifhed 
a  defcription  of  certain  prints^  from  drawings  made  by  himfeif 
on  the  fpot,  of  the  proceffion  to  Mecca." 

DALZIEL  (Thomas),  among  many  other  officers,  ^Tas  taken 
prifoner  at  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Worccfter,  and  fent  ta 
the  tower ;  from  whence,  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape^- 
and  went  to  Ruffia ;  where  the  tzar,  at  that  time  reigning,  mado 
him  a  general :  But  forae  time  after  the  reftoration  of  the  royat 
family,  he  gare  up  his  commiflion,  and  repairing  to  Charles  IL 
was,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fenrices,  conftituted  corn^ 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majeftv's  forces  in  Scotland }  in  which 
poft  he  continued  till  his  death,  excepting  only  pnc  fortnight, 
when  he  was  fuperfedcd  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  fome  days 
before  the  aftion  at  Bothwell  bridge.  He  was  bred  up  very 
liardy  from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and  clothing.  He  never 
wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  clofe  to  his  body^ 
with  clofe  fleeves,  like  thofe  we  call  jockey-coats.  He  never 
wore  a  peruke  j  nor  did  he  (have  his  beard  after  the  death  of 
king  Charles  I.  Latterly,  his  head  was  bald,  which  he  covered 
only  with  a  beaver  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  not  above  three 
incnes  broad.  His  beard  was  white  and  bufhy,  and  yet  reached 
almoft  to  his  girdle.  He  ufually  went  to  London  once  or 
twice  in  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  who  had 
a  great  efteem  for  his  worth  and  valour.  'His  unufual  dreft 
And  figure,  vwhen  he  was  in  London,  never  failed  to  draw  after 
him  a  great  crowd  of  boys,  and  other  young  people,  who  con- 
ftantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him  with  huzzas, 
as  he  went  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  ot 
humour,'  he  would  always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when 
he  left  them  at  the  door,  to  go  in  to  the  king ;  and  would  let 
them  know  exaftly  at  what  hour,  he  intended  tx)  come  oue 
again,  and  return  to  his  lodgings.  When  the  king  walked  in 
the  park,  attended  by  fome  of  his  courtiers,-  and  Dalziel  in  his 
company,  the  fame  crowds  would  always  be  after  him,  (hewing 
their  admiration  at  his  beard  and  drets,  fo  that  the  king  couM 
hardly  pafs  on  for  the  crowd  j  upon  which  his  m^jefty  bid  the 
devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  fuch  a  rabble  of  boys  together 
to  have  their  guts  fqueezed  out,  whilft  they  gaped  at  his  long 
beard  and  antic  habit ;  rcquelling  him  at  the  fame  time  (as 
Dalziel  ufed  to  exprefs  it)  to  (have  and  drefs  like  other  •chriC* 
tians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger.  All  this  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  his  beard  5  but  yet,  in  com-^ 
pliance  to  his  majefty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the  very  height 
of  the  faihion  -,  but  as  foon  as  the  king  and  thofe  about  him 
had  laughed  fufficicntly  at  the  ftrange  figure  he  made,  he  re* 
aflumed  his  ufual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had 
not  difcoveitd  him  &n  his  fafluonabledreis." 

DAMASCENUS 
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DAMASCENUS  (Johi4)s  m  illuftrious  father  o£  tlie  chorc^ 
in  the  8^  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where  his  father^ 
though  a  chriftian  by  birth  and  education,  had  the  place  or 
counfcllor  of  (late  to  the  Saracen  caliph.  He  was  liberally 
educated  in  his  father's  houfe  by  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  made  a  very  great  proerefs  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and 
alfo  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  tor  religion  :  and  he  was  thought  a 
man  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and  attainments,  that,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of  coutifellor 
of  ilate.  Damafcenus  was  ordained  prieft  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  im-» 
mediately  to  his  monaflery.  He  died  about  750,  leaving  be-* 
hind  him  many  compofitions  of  various  kinds.  His  works 
have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  bed  edition  of  thorn  is  that  of 
Paris  1712,  m  2  vols,  folio. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofophef  and  writer, 
of  the  ftoic  fchool  as  fome  fay,  of  the  peripatetic  according  ta 
Others,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  and  flouriftied  fo  late  as  540, 
when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great  mafters  can  make 
a  great  fcholar  or  philofopher,  Damafcius  muft  have  been  one  ; 
for  he  feems  to  have  had  every  advantage  of  this  kind.  Theon, 
we  are  told,  was  his  mailer  in  rhetoric ;  Ifidorus  in  logic  ^ 
Marinus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Proclus  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic  j  Zenodotus,  the  fucceffor  of  Marinus> 
in  philofophy ;  and  Ammonius  in  ailronomy,  and  the  do£lrines 
of  Plato.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mafter  Ifidorus,  and  dedi" 
^ated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Ifidorus.  In  this  Life,  which  was  copioufly 
written,  Damafcius  frequently  attacked  the  chriftian  religion ; 
yet  obliquely,  it  is  faid,  and  with  feme  referve  and  timidity  2 
for  chriftianity  was  then  too  firmly  eilabliftied,  and  protected  by 
its  numbers,  to  endure  any  open  attacks  with  impunity.  Of 
this  Life  however  we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  fome  extrafls 
which  Pbotius  has  prefcrved ;  who  alfo  acquaints  us  with  an* 
other  work  of  Damafcius,  of  the  philofophic,  or,  if  you  will,  of 
the  theologic  kind.  This  was  divided  into  four  books  ;  i.  De 
admirandis  operibus  2.  Admiranda?  narrationes  de  dxmonibus* 
3.  De  animarum  apparitiouibus  poft  obitum  admirandaB  narra- 
tiones. The  fourth  we  know  not  what ;  the  title  not  being  pre- 
ferved.  If  this  work  had  been  extant,  we  ftiould  probably  have 
had  another  proof,  that  the  heathens  of  thofe  times  were  no 
lefs  credulous  and  fuperftitious  than  the  chriftians  of  thofe 
times  ;  but  it  is  loft.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in  the  rhe- 
torical fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years :  and  after- 
wards Ifidorus  in  that  of  philofophy  at  Athens,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

DAMIAN  (Peter),  cardinal  and  bilhop  of  Oftia,  fiourifhed 
7  ill 
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in  the  nth  century^  and  fecms  to  have  been  a  very  honeft  man. 
He  had  been  a  bencdiftine,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  always 
have  preferred  folitude  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  if  he 
had  not  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept  them.  He  publicly 
condemned  the  liberty  which  the  popes  took  of  oppofin^  the 
emperors  in  the  way  of  war;  afhrming,  that  the  offices  of  em- 
peror atul  pope  are  diftinct,  and  that  tlie  emperors  ought  not 
to  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  the  popes,  nor  the  popes  witlx 
what  belongs  to  the  emperors.  "  As  the  fon  of  God,"  fays  he, 
**  furmounted  all  the  obilacles  of  worldly  power,  not  by  the 
feverity  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  lively  majefty  of  an  invincible 
patience, .  fo  has  he  taught  us  rather  to  bear  the  fury  of  the 
world  with  conftancy,  than  to  take  up  arms  againft  thofe  who 
oiFend  us ;  efpecially  fmce  between  the  royalty  and  the  prieiU 
hood  there  is  fuch  a  ditlinclion  of  offices,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
king  to  ufe  fecular  arms,  and  to  the  pricft  to  gird  on  the  fword 
of  the  fpirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  &c.  This  was  ftrange 
do(Elrine  to  come  from  a  cardinal:  what  would  the  popes,  / 
Alexander  VI.  or  Julius  11.  have  Giid  to  it  ?  Damian  defcribed 
alfo  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  enormous  vices  of  his  age,  in 
feveral  of  hib  works ;  in  his  Gomorrhasus  particularly,  which, 
though  pope  Alexander  II*  thought  (it  to  fupprefs  it,  has  never^ 
thelefs  been  preferved.  Damian's  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1663. 

D AMIENS,  a  native  of  France,  executed  March  28,  1757, 
for  attempting  to  airailinate  the  king.  For  the  form  and  man* 
mer  of  his  execution,  the  very  idea  of  which  makes  humanity 
{hudder,  fee  the  article  CHASTEL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfi us,  aflTefting, 
upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune  of  that 
prince  \  UtonyiiuB,  to  convince  him  that  princes  are  not  always 
fo  happy  as  they  fcem  to  be,  invited  him  to  a  feaft ;  and  caufed 
a  naked  fword  to  be  hung  over  his  head,  which  was  only  held 
by  a  firtgle  hair.  Damocles,  extremely  ftruck  with  a  fcnfe  of 
his  perilous  fuuation,  changed  his  opinion  at  once;  and,  for 
his  own  particular,  begged  of  Dionyfius,  that  he  might  retire 
from  court  and  high  life  into  that  mediocrity  of  condition, 
where  no. danger  was,  and  where  he  ihould  not  be  fubjedl  to 
a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

DAMOCRirUS,  a  greek  hlHorian,  is  the  author  of  two 
works  :  the  firft.  Of  the  art  of  rant^ing  an  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle*, the  fecond,  Of  the  Jews-,  in  which  he  relates  that  they 
worfliipped  the  head  of  an  afs,  and  that  they  every  year  feized 
on  a  pilgrim,  whom  they  facrificed*  When  this  author  lived  is 
not  known. 

DAMPIER  (John),  born  at  Blois  *,  after  having  made  him- 
felf  a  name  among  the  advocates  of  the  great  council,  he  en- 
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tered  of  the  cordeliers,  and  became  direAor  of  a  coDTent  of 
nuns  at  Orleans,  where  he  died  before  the  year  1^50.  He  ac* 
quired  great  celebrity  by  his  latin  poems,  written  m  the  tafte  of 
Catullus.  They  hare  been  coUe^ed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Delicise  poetarum  Gallorum. 

DAMPIER  (Capt.  William),  a  famous  engliih  Toyager,  waa 
defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfhirc,  and  born  in 
165a ;  but  lofing  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  fcnt  to 
fca,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  particularly  in  the 
South  Sea.  He  afibciated  himfelf  with  Capt.  Cook,  in  order  to 
cruize  on  the  Spaniards;  and,  Aug.  23,  1683,  failed  from 
Achamac  in  Virginia  for  the  Cape  de  Verde  iilands.  After 
touching  at  feveral  of  them,  he  (leered  for  the  (Ireights  of  Ma- 
gellan ;  but,  the  wind  beine  againft  them,  they  flood  over  for 
Uie  Guinea  coaft,  and  in  a  tew  dajs  anchored  at  the  moutli  of 
Sherborough  river,  where  the  flups  crew  were  hofpitably  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Sdudi 
Seas  through  the  freights  of  Magellan ;  and,  arriving  at  the  iile 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  took  on  board  a  Moikito  Indian,  who  had 
been  left  in  that  uninhabited  place  above  three  years  before* 
After  flaying  14  days  at  this  ifland,  they  fet  fail  April  8,  1684, 
fteering  towards  the  line,  off  the  iflands  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  took 
fevera)  prizes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gallipago  iflands,  and  from 
thence  to  cape  bianco,  where  captain  Cook  was  interred.  July  19$ 
Mn  Edward  Davis  was  appointed  captain  in  the  room  of  Cook, 
failed  the  next  day  towards  Rio  Leja,  and  from  thence  to  the 
gulph  of  Amapalla ;  and  Sept.  2otb  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
ifland  of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  defcent  upon  Plata,  attacked 
the  fort,  and  took  it  with  little  oppofition.  But  finding  that  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  had  quitted  the  town,  and  carried  off 
their  money,  goods  and  provifions,  they  fet  fire  to  it :  and  af- 
terwards failed  for  Guaiquil^  and  attacked  it,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs. 

They  entered  now  the  bay  of  Panama :  for  their  defign  was 
to  look  into  fome  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards,  in  fearch 
of  canoes ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  river 
St.  Jago,  on  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  iiland  of  Gallo,  in 
which  there  is  much  gold,  and  fafe  anchorage  for  (hips.  Dam- 
pier  with  fome  others,  in  four  canoes,  ventured  to  row  fix 
leagues  up  the  river ;  but  die  Indians,  at  their  approach,,  got 
into  their  canoes,  and  paddled  away  againft  the  ilream  much 
fafter  than  they  could  follow.  They  therefore  returned  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  fail  for  the  ifland  of  Gallo  ;  and  in  their 
way  took  a  fpanifh  pacqnet  boat,  fent  with  difpatches  from  Pa- 
nama to  Lima,,  by  which  they  learned,  that  the  armada,  being 
arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto  Bello,  waited  for  the  plate  fleet  from 
limay  wt^h  made  them  refolve  to  rendemrous  among  the  kiag't 
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9t  ^arl  iflandss  Irj^ which  dl  th^  {hit>s  bound  t6  Panama  from  LU 
tna  muft  necciTarilT  pafs.  On  May  28th  they  difcovercd  the 
fpaniih  fleet ;  but  night  approaching,  they  exchanged  only  a  few 
ihot.  The  fpaniih  admiral,  by  the  artifice  of  a  falfe  light,  got 
the  "weather-gage  of  them  the  next  day,  and  came  up  to  them 
with  full  fail,  which  obli-ed  therh  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it 
all  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  thus  their  long-proje£bed  de- 
fign  ended  unfuccefsfully.  They  failed  now  for  the  ifland  of 
Quibo,  where  they  found  Captain  Harris ;  and  as  their  late  at- 
tempt at  fea  had  been  fruitlefs,  they  refolved  to  try  their  for« 
tune  by  land,  by  attacking  the  city  of  Leon^  on  the  coaft.of 
Mexico.  This  place  they  took  and  burnt,  and  proceeded  td  Rio 
Leja,  which  they  alfo  took. 

Here  Dampier  left  captain  Davis,  and  went  oh  board  captain 
Swan,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  by  obtaining  a  more  per* 
feSt  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico.  Thev  conti- 
nued failing  to  the  weftwsnrd,  till  they  came  to  Guatulco^  one 
of  the  beft  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  $  and  from  thence 
to  cape  Cerientes,  where  they  waited  fome  time  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  a  galleon,  of  which  they  had  received  informa- 
tion. Fhey  continued  cruizing  off  this  cat>e  till  Jan.  1,  when 
their  provifions  being  exhaufted^  they  fteered  to  the  valley  of 
Valderas  to  procure  a  fupply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  en« 
gaged  in  this  neceffary  bufmefs,  the  Manilla  (hip  pafl^d  by  them 
to  the  eaitward.  After  this  they  (leered  towards  California,  and 
anchored  in  one  of  the  Tres  Maria  iflands.  Damptet  having  been 
long  fick  of  a  dropfy,  was  here  buried  for  about  half  an  hour  up' 
to  the  neck  in  fand,  which  threw  him  into  a  ptofufe  fweat ;  and 
being  afterwards  wrapped  up  warm,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  tenty 
found  great  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  fuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  beerl  very  in- 
different, and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  its  mending,' 
Swan  and  Dampier  agreed  to  (leer  their  courfe  for  the  £aft*In- 
dies.  They  failed  to  St.  John's  ifland,  and  to  the  Pifcadores,  to 
Bouton  ifland,  to  New  Holland,  to  Trieft ;  and  arriving  at  Ni- 
cobar,  Dampier  with  others  was  left  on  (hore,  and  treated  with 
great  civility  by  the  inhabitants.  He  however  left  them,  and 
arrived  at  the  englt(h  faftory  at  Achen ;  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  captain  Bowry,  who  would  have  perfuaded  him 
to  fail  with  him  td  Perfia  in  quality  of  boatfwain :  biit  he  de- 
clined accepting  of  this  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  (late  of 
his  health.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  captalit  Weldon,  un- 
der whom  he  ihade  feveral  trading  voyages,  for  upwards  of  15 
months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner  to  an  englith  fac- 
totv  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coad  he  (laid  till  1691,  and  then 
embwked  for  England,  when  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape 
by  creeping  through  one  of  the  port*-holc8  9  for  die  governor 
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had  revoked  his  promife  of  allowing  him  to  depart,  but  he 
brought  off  his  journal  and  moft  valuable  papers.  He  arrived 
in  the  Downs  Sept.  16 ;  and  being  in  want  of  money,  fold  his 
property  in  a  painted  Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about  for 
a  fight,  and  fhewn  for  money.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concr^rted  by  the  merchants  of 
Briilol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  captain  Woodes  Ro- 
gers, which  failed  in  Aug.  1708,  and  returned  Sept.  1711;  a 
voyage  attended  with  many  fmgular  circumilances,  and  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  entertaining  events.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther particulars  of  his  life  or  death.  His  Voyage  round  the 
World  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

DANCHET  (Anthony),  a  french  poet,  was  born  at  Riom 
in  167 1  -,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  very 
early  in  the  republic  of  letters.  At  10,  he  was  invited  to  Char- 
tres,  to  be  profeflbr  of  rhetoric ;  whicn  office  he  difcharged  with 
high  repute  for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted his  labours  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre;  for 
which  he  continued  to  write  fongs,  operas,  and  tragedies,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  infcriptions  in  I7r6,  and  of  the  french  academy  in  1712. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  and  died  at  Paris  1748; 
after  having  long  pofTeiTed  the  efteem  of  the  public,  as  well  by 
his  integrity  as  by  his  writings.  His  works  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Paris  1751,  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 

DANDINI  (Jerome),  an  italian  jefuit,  was  born  at  Cefena 
in  the  ecclefiadical  (late,  in  1554*,  and  was  the  firft  of  his  order 
who  taught  philofophy  at  Paris.  He  bore  feveral  honourable 
offices  in  the  fociety ;  for,  befides  teaching  divinity  at  Padua^ 
he  was  reftor  of  the  feveral  colleges  at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Milan ;  vifitor  in  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Tou- 
loufe,  and  Guienne  ;  provincial  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanrfe. 
He  taught  philofophy  in  Perugia  1596,  when  he  was  pitched 
upon  by  Clement  Vlll.  to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of 
jnount  Libanus.  He  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  Auguft  the  year  following.  The 
.french  tranflation,  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  mount 
Libanus,  by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675, 
and  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1685.  Dandini's  book  was 
printed  at  Cefena  in  1656,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Mtifiona  apofto- 
lica  al  patriarcha  e  Maroniti  del  Monte  Libano."  It  contains 
the  relation  of  his  journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jcrufalem  ; 
but  father  Simon  has  left  out  the  journey  to  Jerufalem  in  his 
tranflation,  becaufe,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  has 
been  obferved  by  travellers  already.  Dandini  died  at  Forli 
1634,  aged  80.  His  commentary  on  the  three  books  of  Arif- 
tocle  de  Anima  ivas  printed  at  Paris  1611,  in  folio  i  and  after 
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his  death,  his  Ethics  was  printed  at  Cefena  165 1»  in  the  fame 
Czc. 

DANDINI  (PiETRo),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1646,  and  received  his  firft  inftru£lion  in  the  art  of 
painting  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excelled  in  fmall  drawings 
with  a  pen.  Whilft  he  was  under  the  tuition  pf  that  artift  he 
gave  fuch  evident  proofs  of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then 
placed  as  a  difciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,  a  mailer  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  moft  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  ftudyin|  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  moft 
dillinguilhed ;  and  refided  lor  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Vcronefe. 
He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Modena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Cor* 
rcggio ;  omitting  no  opportunity  that  might  coniribute  to  im- 
prove his  hand  or  his  judgment*  When  he  returned  to  Flo* 
rence,  the  jrrand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefs  Victoria, 
jand  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetually  empldyed,  in 
frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his  fubje£ts  being  taken  not 
only  from  facred  or  fabulous  hiftory,  but  from  his  own  inven- 
tion and  fancy,  which  frequently  furniflied  him  with  fuch  as 
were  odd  and  lingular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures* 
He  uied^in  1712.— This  mailer  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
imitating  the  rtyle  of  even  the  moft  celebrated  antient  painters. 
of  every  fchool,  particularly  Titian,  Vcronefe,  and  Tintoretto ; 
and  with  a  force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubje£ls  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architeclure,  flowers,  fruity 
battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  fea-pieces ;  proving 
himfelf  an  univerfal  artift,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  he  un* 
dertook.  He  had  a  fon,  Odlavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeihon,  and  was  an  honour  to  his 
family  and  his  country. 

DaXNDINI  (C-ffiSARi*), hiftory  painter,  was  born  at  Florence; 
and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firft  inftniftor  of  Vincentio  Dan* 
dini  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This  mafter  had  fucceflTively  ftudied  as  a 
difciple  with  Cavalier  Curradi,  PalTignailo,  and  Chriftofano  Al« 
lori ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafing  manner  of  deGgn* 
ing  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  correal  in  his  drawings 
and  iiniihed  his  piflures  highly.  Several  noble  altar  pieces  in 
the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in 
the  chapel  I'Annonciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANDINI  (Herculf.  FRAN901S),  county  and  profeflbr  in 
law  at  Padua,  born  in  1 69 1 ,  is  the  autbor  of  feveral  works, 
^rhe  principal  of  them  are :  J.  De  Forenfi  fcribendi  ratione.  2. 
De  fervitutibus  praediorum  interpretationes  per  epiftolas,  &c« 
He  died  in  1 747,  at  the  age  of  56,  with  the  reputation  of  a  great 
fcholar. 
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DANDRErBARDON  (Michail  FtANfOit),  oile  of  ih$ 
profefibrs  of  the  academy  of  painting,  profeflbr  of  the  fcholarf 
proteAed  by  the  trench  king  far  hiftory,  fable,  gec^grapby,  fcc 
Tns  born  -lid  May  1700,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  died  the  14th 
of  April  1783**  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  both  as  a  painter  and 
as  a  writer.  He  facceeded  more  particularly  in  hiftorical  pic« 
tures.  Of  his  writings  there  are  feveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  in 
profe.  We  (hall  not  ipecify  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  as  they 
are  not  above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  latter,  the  chief  of  them 
are :  i.  Conference  on  the  utility  that  artifts  may  draw  from  a 
courfe  of  univerfal  hiftory.  a.  Life  of  Carlo  Vanloo,  1765, 
lamo.  3.  Treatife  on  painting,  followed  by  an  efiay  on  fculp^ 
ture,  1705^  2  vols.  lamo.  This  is  the  moft  known  of  his 
works.  4«.  Anecdotes  on  the  death  of  fiouchardon,  1764,  8vo. 
Dandre-Bardon  had  an  aiiedion  for  all  the  arts,  pofleSed  a  very 
divwfified  erudition,  and  in  fociety  was  fenfible,  upright,  and 
jTriendly. 

DANDRIEU  (JsAN  FRAN901S),  a  famous  mufician,  died  at 
Paris  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  56 ;  was  complete  mafter  of  the 
organ  and  the  harpfichord.  He  was  no  lefs  excellent  in  compo* 
iltion.  For  tafte  and  talents  he  is  generally  compared  with  the 
celebrated  Couperin*  There  are  of  his  three  books  of  pieces 
Ibr  the  harpfichord,  and  one  of  leflbns  for  the  organ,  ^ith  a  fet 
•f  pieces  for  chriftmas,  very  much  admired  by  the  connoifleurs  ^ 
jUs  oiufic  is  not  lefs  various  than  harmonious. 

DANEAU  (Lambert),  Danjeus,  a  calvinift  preacher,  bora 
^  at  Orleans  about  1530,  difciple  of  the  famous  Ann  de  Bourg, 
taught  theology  at  Leyden.  He  died  at  Caftres  in  1596,  at  the 
age  of  66-  He  publiflied :  i  •  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Nark.  2.  A  poetical  fyftem  of  geography.  3.  Aphorilini  po« 
litici&  m|litares.    Leyden  1638.  lamo. 

DANES  (Peter),  bom  in  1497  at  Paris  of  a  noble  family, 
ftudied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  without  taking  the  do£tor's 
hood.  He  contented  himfelf  with  deferving  it.  Being  ap« 
pointed  by  Ftancis  L  to  open  the  greek  fchool  at  the  coUege- 
jroyal,  he  was  profeflbr  there  for  five  years,  and  had  fchohrs 
that  afterwards  fignalized  themfelves.  He  next  became  pre- 
ceptor and  confeflbr  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  IL  He 
was  fent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  a  very  fine 
fpeech  in  1546.  It  was  during  the  feffion  of  this  council  that 
he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lavaur  in  1557.  Sponde  and  de  Thou 
have  handed  down  to  us  an  ingenious  anfwer  of  this  prelate. 
One  day  that  Nicholas  Pfaume,  bifhop  of  Verdun,  was  fpeak- 
ing  with  great  vehemence  againft  the  abufes  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  bifliop  of  Orvietto,  looking  at  the  Frenchman,  faid 
with  a  bitter  fneer :  <*  Gallus  cantat."  **  Utinam,**  replied  the 
biihop  of  Lavaur,  **  ad  illud  gallicinium  Petrus  refipifceret  I** 
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Tfabprchta  died  at  Pirn  the  23d  ot  April  1577^  st  the  tge  of 
80k  He  had  been  married.  When  news  was  brought  him  of 
ibc  death  of  his  only  fon,  he  retired  for  a  moment  into  his  do- 
fet  'f  and,  on  rejoining  the  company^  **  Let  us  be  comforted^^ 
faid  he,  *^  the  poor  have  gained  their  caufe."  This  worthy  pre^ 
late  was  wont  to  diftribute  a  part  of  his  revenues  among  the 
poor.  With  the  erudition  of  a  true  fcholar  he  had  the  talent 
of  fpeaking  well,  a  great  fweetncfs  of  chara£ler,  and  a  perfe^ 
iimplicity  of  manners.  His  4:uftom  v^s  to  write  much,  and 
almoft  always  to  conceal  his  name.  It  has  been  fufpe£ted  by 
fome  critics  that  the  tenth  book  of  the  hillory  of  France,  by 
Paulus  w£milius,  is  his.  At  lead  it  was  Danes  who  fent  it  from 
Venice  to  the  printer  Vafcofan.  ^is  Opufcula  were  coliedled 
and  printed  in  173I1  4to.  by  the  care  of  Peter  Hilary  Danes  of 
the  fame  family  with  the  bifliop  of  Lavaur«  The  editor  has 
adorned  this  coUedion  with  the  life  of  his  kinfman,  who  had 
been  a  difciple  of  Budasus  and  of  John  Lafcaris.  The  abbe 
Lenglet  du  Frefnoi  attributes  to  P.  Danes,  two  Apologies  for 
king  Henry  II.  printed  in  latin  in  1542,  4to. 

DANET  (Pktkr),  a  French  abbe,  was  of  the  number  of 
thofe  learned  pedbnsi  who  were  pitched  upon  by  the  duke  of 
Montaufier  to  illuftrate  claflical  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dau- 
phin. He  had  Fhaedrus  allotted  to  his  (hare,  which  he  pub- 
UQied  with  a  latin  interpretation  and  notes.  He  was  the  author 
alfo  of  adi£lionary,  which  was  once  in  great  requeft,  but  is  now 
grown  obfdete  $  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1709. 

DANGEAU  (Louis  Coorcxllon  de),  member  of  the 
french  academy,  abbot  of  Fontaine-Daniel  and  of  Clermont, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  January  1643,  where  he  died  Jan.  i,  i]2^ 
at  the  age  of  80.  Few  people  of  condition  have  been  fo  fond 
of  the  belles-lettres  as  he,  and  have  taken  fuch  pains  to  render 
the  ftudy  of  them  eafy  and  agreeable.  He  invented  feveral 
new  methods  for  learning  hiftory,  heraldry,  geography,  genealo* 
gy,  the  interefls  of  fovereigns,  and  the  french  grammar.  The 
literary  world  is  indebtied  to  Jam  for  fome  trads,  on  thefe  feve-- 
ral  particulars,  i.  New  method  for  learning  hiftorical  geogra- 
phy,  1706,  2  vols,  folio,  a.  The  principles  of  heraldry,  in  14 
plates,  1715,  4to.  3.  Hiftorical  game  of  the  kings  of  France  i 
which  is  played  like  the  game  of  the  goofe  or  the  fnake,  with 
a  little  book  by  way  of  explanation.  4.  ReBedions  on  all  the 
parts  of  grammar,  1684,  i2mo.  5.  Of  the  eie£lion  of  the  em- 
peror, 1738.  8vo.  But  his  principal  work  is  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fecond,of  the  dialogues  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ufually 
attributed  to  the  abbe  de  Choifi.  This  book  is  common  enough ; 
but  his  other  produ&ions  are  more  fcarce,  becaufe  he  printed 
only  a  fmall  niunber  of  copies,  which  he  diftrtbuted  among  his 
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friends.  The  abbe  dc  Dangeau  was  maftcr  of  a  great  variety 
of  languages :  the  greek,  the  latin,  the  Italian,  the  fpanifli,  ther 
portuguefe,  the  german  and  its  derivatives.  His  virtues,  how- 
ever, were  far  fuperior  to  his  knowledge,  "  His  humanity  to* 
wards  the  fons  and  daughters  of  misfortune  was  fuch  (faya 
M.  d'Alembert)  that,  wiSi  but  a  moderate  fortune,  he  was  1*- 
vifli  of  his  bounty  towards  the  poor,  and  added  to  his  benefits 
the  more  uncommon  benefit  of  concealing  them.  He  polTefled 
that  prudent  ceconomy,  without  which  there  can  be  no  genero- 
fity ;  and  which,  never  diifipating  for  the  fake  of  giving  con- 
tinually, is  always  giving  with  propriety.  His  heart  was  form- 
ed for  friendfhip,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was  not  care- 
lefs  in  placing  his  own  ;  but  when  once  it  was  obtained,  it 
was  fettled  for  ever.  If  he  had  fome  defers,  it  was  perhaps 
too  much  indulgence  for  the  faults  and  the  weaknefles  of  man- 
•kind  5  a  defeft,  which  by  its  fcaicenefs  is  almoft  a  virtue,  and 
of  which  few  perfons  have  to  reproach  themfelves,  even  in  re- 
gard to  their  friends.  He  poflefled  in  the  higheft  degree  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man,  which  neither  books  nor 
genius  ever  gave  the  philofopher,  while  neglefling  the  com- 
merce of  his  fellow  creatures.  Enjoying  the  efteem  and  the 
confidence  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  had 
betttr  advice  to  give  in  the  moll  important  affairs.  He  kept 
inviolably  the  fecrets  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Yet  his  ge- 
nerous, delicate  and  honeft  foul  difdatn^d  difRmulation,  and 
his  prudence  was  too  enlightened  to  be  midaken  for  artifice. 
Eafy  and  affable  in  company,  hut  preferring  truth  in  all  things, 
he  never  difputed  except  in  its  defence :  accordingly  the  lively 
intereft  he  fhcwed  for  truth  on  all  fuch  occafions  gave  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  generality  an  air  of  obiUnacy,  which  truth  is 
much  lefs  likely  to  find  among  mankind  than  a  cold  and  cri- 
minal indifference." 

DANGEAU  J^Philip  de  Courcillon,  Marquis  de),  bro- 
ther  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1638.  i  he  endowments 
of  his  mind  and  perfon  advanced  him  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV ;  and  his  decided  tafte  for  literature  obtained  him  a  place 
in  the  french  academy  and  in  that  of  fciences.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  82,  privy-councillor,  knight  of  fe- 
veral  orders,  grand  mafter  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  N. 
Dame  du  Mont  Carmel,  and  de  St.  Lazare  de  Jcrufalem.  On 
being  invefted  with  this  laft  dignity,  he  pdiid  greater  attention 
than  had  been  before  fliewn  to  the  choice  of  the  chevaliers  ;  he 
revived  the  antient  pomp  at  their  reception  :  which  the  farcaftic 
public  turned  into  ridicule.  But,  what  was  fuperior  to  all  ri- 
dicule, was,  that,  by  his  care,  he  procured  the  foundation  of 
upwards  of  25  commandc^ries,  and  employed  the  revenues  of 
the  office  of  grand  mafter  to  the  common  education  of  twelve 
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yotitig  gentlemen  of  the  beft  nobility  of  the  kingclom.  It ' 
then  that  cnry  forgave  his  elevation.  At  the  court  (fays  Fon- 
tcnellc),  where  there  is  but  little  faith  in  probity  and  virtue, 
^e  always  preferved  his  reputation  clear  and  entire.  His  con- 
Vcrfation,  his  manners,  all  favoured  of  a  politenefs  which  was 
far  lefs  that  of  a  man  of  faihion,  than  of  a  friendly  and  oblig- 
ing pcrfon.  His  wi(h  at  all  times  to  play  the  part  of  a  grandee, 
might  have  been  paifed  over,  on  account  of  the  worthinefs  of 
his  character.  Madame  de  Montefpan,  who  thought  him  not 
qualified  exaftly  for  that,  faid  rather  tartly,  that  it  was  impofli- 
b!e  not  to  love  him,  and  not  to  laugh  at  him.  His  firft  wife 
was  Fran9ois  Morin,  filler  to  the  marcchal  d'Eftrecs,  and  his 
fecond  the  countefs  de  Leuveftein,  of  the  palatine  houfe. 
There  are  extant  by  the  marquis  de  Dangeau,  memoirs  in  ma- 
nufcript,  from  whence  Voltairt,  Hcnault,  and  la  Beaumelle  have 
taken  many  curious  anecdotes.  Several  of  them  are  given  at 
a  venture.  It  was  not  always  Dangeau  who  made  thefe  me* 
moirs :  **  It  was  (according  to  the  author  of  the  age  of  Loub 
XIV.)  an  old  ilupid  valet-de-chambre,  who  thought  proper  to 
make  manufcript  gazettes  of  all  the  nonfenfe,  right  or  wrong, 
that  he  could  pick  up  in  the  anti-chambers/'  After  lowering 
this  phrafe,  which  is  rather  of  the  keeneft,  the  refult  will  be, 
that  the  memoirs  which  bear  the  name  of  the  marquis  de  Dan* 
geau  are  to  be  read  with  caution.  There  is  another  little  work 
of  his,  alfo  in  manufcript,  in  which  he  gives  the  pi£lure  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  very  interefting  manner^  fuch  as  be  was  among 
his  courtiers. 

DANICAN  (Andre),  a  native  of  Drieiix,  near  Paris,  wlio 
had  the  fobriquet  or  nickname  of  Philidor  given  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  an  Italian  muGcian  of  that  name.  He  was  not 
more  noted  as  the  beft  chefs-player,  than  for  his  mufical  compo- 
fitions.  He  publiflied  his  "  Analyfe  du  jeu  des  Echccs"  in 
i2mo.  London  1749*  It  contains  fevcral  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reafon  of  the  moves.  On  this  account  it  is  the 
moil  ufeful  of  all  chefs*books  for  the  pra£lical  part  of  this  noble 
game.  Among  his  many  mufical  compoiitions  in  this  countiy 
was  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  a  work  much  admired, 
performed  in  1779  at  Frcemafons-halL  Alfo  an  ode  to  Har- 
mony by  Congreve,  fet  many  years  before,  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  famous  Handel.  For  the  two  laft 
months  of  his  life  he  was  kept  alive  merely  by  art,  and  the 
kind  attentions  of  an  old  and  worthy  friend.  To  the  laft  mo- 
ment of  his  exiltence  he  enjoyed,  though  near  70  years  of  age, 
a  ftrong  retentive  memory,  which  had  long  rendered  him  re-* 
markable  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  this  capital.  Mr. 
Philidor  was  a  member  of  the  chefs-club  near  30  years;  and 
was  a  man  of  thofe  meek  qualities  that  rendered  lum  not  lefs 
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cAemned  as  a  eomptmon  than  admired  for  kk  cxtfiovdiiurf 
ikill  ID  the  intricate  and  arduous  game  of  chefs,  for  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  diftinguiflied.  Not  two  mouths  befoce  his 
death  he  played  two  games  blindfold  at  the  fame  time,  againft 
two  excellent  chefs-players,  and  was  declared  the  conqueror* 
He  was,  befides,  an  admirable  mufician,  and  a  capital  compofer* 
What  feemed  mod  to  have  (hook  the  poor  old  man's  conftitu<» 
tion,  and  to  have  precipitated  his  exit,  was  the  not  being  able 
to  procure  a  paflport  to  return  to  France  to  Yifit^his  family, 
who  were  living  there,  before  he  paid  the  laft  debt  of  nature* 
But  this  refufal  was  rendered  more  bitter,  on  its  being  intimated 
that  he  was  a  fufpeded  character,  and  had  been  one  of  thofe 
perfons  denounced  by  a  committee  of  french  informers.  From 
the  moment  he  was  made  acquainted  with  this  circumftance, 
he  became  the  martyr  of  grief;  his  philofophy  forfookhim; 
his  tears  inceffantly  flowed,  and  he  funk  into  the  grave  without 
a  groan,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1795- 

DANIEL  (Arnauld),  a  gentleman  of  Tarafcon,  under  the 
reign  of  Alphonfus  I.  count  of  Provence,  compofed  feveral 
works  in  verfe,  which  were  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  Petrarch. 
This  italian  poet  reckoned  it  his  glory  to  imitate  him,  and  re* 
garded  hxtn  as  the  beft  verfificator  of  all  Provence.  Among 
his  works  the  moft  diftinguiflied  are,  the  Sextinas,  the  Sirvan- 
tes,  the  Aubades,  the  Martegales,  and  efpecially  his  poem 
againft  the  errors  of  paganifm,  intituled :  Fantaumaries  dau 
Paganifme,    Daniel  died  about  the  year  1 189. 

DANIEL  (Peter),  advocate  of  Orleans,  bailK  of  temporal 
jttftice  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit-fur-Loire,  died  at  Paris  in 
1603.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  colle£led  a  large  libra- 
ry of*  manufcripts.  He  publiflied  :  i.  An  edition  of  the  Au- 
lularia  of  Plautus.  2.  Commentaries  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  &c. 
Paul  Petau  and  Jacques  Bongars  purchafed  his  library ;  one 
part  of  it  was  afterwards  traafported  to  Stockholm,  and  the 
other  to  the  Vatican. 

DANIEL  (Samuel),  an  eminet  poet  and  hiftorian  of  our 
own  country,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  L  was  the  fon  of  a  mufic-mafter,  and  born  near  Taunton 
in  Somerfetfliire,  in  1^62.  In  1579,  he  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
three  years,  and  made  a  condderable  progrefs  in  academical 
learning  ;  but  his  genius  inclining  him  more  to  ftudies  of  a 
foftcr  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the  univerlity  without  a  degree, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  and  hiftory.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
at  about  23  he  tranflated  into  eirglilh  the  worthy  tra£k,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  Paul  Jovius,  coptaining  *t  A  difcourfe  of  rare  inven* 
tions  both  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefej"  which  was 
printed  in  1585,  and  to  which  he  put  an  ingenious  preface. 

His 
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HH  com  merfty  added  to  the  TecommeiHladon  of  hit  brother* 
ia^bw  John  Florio^  fo  well  known  for  his  Italian  di£lionarf» 
proemed  him  the  patronage  of  Anne,  the  confort  of  James  I. 
who  made  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber.  The 
queen  took  great  pleafure  in  Daniel's  conrerfation ;  and  the 
encouragement  he  met  with  from  the  court,  together  wkh  his 
own  perfonal  qualifications,  eafily  introduced  him  to  the  moft 
ingenious  and  learned  men  of  his  time ;  fuch  as  fir  John  Har* 
rington,  Camden,  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  8pen* 
fer,  Ben  Jonfon,  Stradling,  Owen,  &c.  He  rented  a  fmall 
hottfe  and  garden  in  Old-ftreet  near  London,  where  in  private 
he  compofed  moft  of  his  dramatic  pieces*  Afterwards  he  be« 
came  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  who,  when  (he  came  to 
be  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning 
and  learned  men  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  famous  Spenfer, 
was  made  poet^laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Towards  die  end 
of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which  he  had  at  Beck- 
ington  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somerfetfhire ;  where,  favs  Wood» 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and  religious  contemplation  for 
fome  time  with  very  great  delight,  he  died  in  1619.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Beckington.  Daniel  was  a  married 
man,  but  left  no  children.  His  poetical  works,  confiding  of 
cbramatic  and  other  pieces,  are  as  follow :  i.  The  complaint  of 
Rofamond,  15949  4C0.  2.  A  letter  from  0£iavia  to  Marcus 
AntonittSy  16.11,  8vo.  Thefe  two  pieces  refemble  each  other 
both  in  fubjeA  and  ftyle,  being  written  in  the  Ovidian  manner^ 
with  great  tendernefs  and  variety  of  paifion.  3.  Hymen's 
triumph:  a  paftoral  tragi»comedy.  Prefented  at  die  queen** 
court  in  the  Strand,  at  her  majeft/s  magnificent  entertain- 
ment of  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefty,  being  at  the  nup« 
tials  of  the  lord  Roxborough,  1623,  4to.  ad  edition.  It  is  dedi* 
cated  to  the  queen,  and  introduced  by  a  pretty  contrived  pro* 
logue,  in  the  way  of  dialogue ;  in  which  Hymen  is  oppofed  by 
Avarice,  Envy,  and  Jealoufy,  the  difturbers  of  quiet  marriaffe* 
4.  The  Vifion,  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  the  wifdom  of  die 
twelve  goddefles:  a  maik,  1604,  ^^o*  ^^^  poet's  defign,  an<* 
der  the  (hapes,  and  in  the  perfons,  of  the  1 2  goddefles,  was  to 
fhadow  out  the  bleffiogs  which  the  nation  enjoyed  under  the 
peaceful  reign  of  James  I.  By  Juno  was  reprefented  power) 
by  Pallas^  wifdom  and  defence  ^  bj  Venus,  love  and  amity; 
by  Vefta,  religion ;  by  Diana,  chaftity  5  by  Proferpine,  riches ; 
by  Marcarta,  felicity ;  by  Concordia,  the  union  of  hearts ;  by 
Aftrea,  juftice ;  by  Flora,  the  beauties  of  the  earth ;  by  Ceres, 
plenty;  and  by  Tethys,  naval  power.  All  thefe  allegorical  per* 
fenages  were  properly  attired,  and  offered  up  the  feveral  em^ 
blems  of  their  power  to  the  temple  of  peace,  ereded  upon  four 
pillars,  reprefeqtis^  the  four  virtues,  that  fupported  tne  globe 
X  of 
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of  the  earth.  5.  The  queen's  Arcadia,  a  paftoral  tra^i-comedf  ; 
1623.  6.  The  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  1594.  7- 1  he  tragedy 
of  Philotas,  161 1,  8vo  ;  dedicated  by  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the 
prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  play  met  with  fome  oppo- 
fition,  becaufe  it  was  reported,  that  the  chara£ler  of  Philotas 
was  drawn  for  the  unfortunate  earl  of  EfTex  ;  which  obliged  the 
author  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  this  charge  in  an  apology, 
printed  at  the  end  of  it.  Both  this  play,  and  that  of  Cleopatra, 
are  written  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  a  chorus  be- 
tween each  ad.  8.  The  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancaftcr ;  a  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicat- 
ed to  prince  Charles  «,  1604,  8vo.  Mr.  Daniels  pidure  is  be- 
fore it.  9.  A  defence  of  rhyme,  againft  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
Obfervations  on  the  art  of  engliih  poefy,  &c.  161 1,  8vo. 
It  is  dedicated  to  all  the  worthy  lovers  and  learned  profeflbrs 
of  rhyme  within  his  majefty's  dominions ;  and  it  is  addrefled 
to  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our  author's 
particular  friend  and  patron.  This  performance  is  written  in 
profe.  All  thefe  pieces,  with  others,  which  there  is  no  occafion 
to  particularize  here,  were  publiflied  together  in  two  volumes 
l2mo.  1718. 

We  come  now  to  confider  Daniel  as  an  hiftorian,  in  which 
capacity  he  wrote  the  firft  part  of  the  hiftory  of  England,  in 
three  books;  printed  in  1613,  4to.  and  reaching  to  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  a  fecond  part, 
which  was  printed  in  1618,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward III.  This  hiftory  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Richard 
III.  by  John  Truflcl,  a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Win- 
chefter ;  who  hounevcr,  as  Nicholfon  has  obferved,  **  has  not 
had  the  luck  to  have  cither  his  language,  matter,  or  method,  fo 
well  approved  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Daniel  "  Of  Daniel's  hiftory  a 
certain  writer  gives  this  charaftcr :  "  It  is  written  with  great 
brevity  and  poiitenefs ;  and  his  political  and  moral  refie£lions 
are  very  fine,  ufcful,  and  inftru£livc."  Laftgbaine  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  however  well  qualified  our  authc^r's  genius  was 
for  poetry,  yet,  **  his  hiftory  is  the  crown  of  all  his  works." 

Wood  informs  us,  that  there  was  another  Samuel  Daniel, 
a  mafter  of  arts,  who  publlfhed,  in  1642,  a  book  intituled,  "Ar- 
chiepifcopal  priority  inftituted  by  Chrift  ;"  and  another,  if  he  is 
not  miftaken,  called,  "  The  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  jewifli 
Unftion."    But  he  does  nor  pretend  to  know  any  more  of  him. 

DANIEL  (Gabriel),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, was  horn  at  Roan,  Feb.  8,  1649;  ^^^*  ^^  i^>  admitted 
into  the  fociety  of  the  jefuits.  He  read  ledures  upon  polite 
literature,  upon  philofophy,  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life ;  but  afterwards,  dropping  thefe  fort  of 
cxercifes,  he  aiTumed  the  author«chara£ker,  and  publiflied  a  great 
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many  books  upon  different  fubje£t$.  One  of  his  earlieft  pro* 
duftions  was  his  Voyage  to  the  world  of  Defcartes.  This  is  a 
fatirical  confutation  of  the  CarteGan  philofophy,  drefled  up 
under  the  appearance  of  a  romance,  as  one  romance  is  beft  an- 
fwcred  by  another.  "  There  is  a  fort  of  knight-errantry  in  phi- 
lofophy,"  fays  lord  BoUngbroke,  "  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end 
propoled  by  both  is  laudable ;  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more» 
than  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  corred  errors.  But  when  ima- 
gination is  let  loofe,  and  the  brain  is  over-heated,  wrongs  may 
be  redreffed  by  new  wrongs,  errors  may  be  corrcfled  by  new 
errors.  The  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes 
of  one  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  was 
don  Quixote,  fuch  was  Defcartes ;  and  the  imaginary  charac* 
ter  of  the  one,  and  the  real  charaftcr  of  the  other,  gave  occafioa 
to  the  two  moft  ingenious  fatirical  romances  that  ever  were  w,rit." 
This  performance  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  was  foon  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages;  into  englifh,  into  Italian,  &c. 
It  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  which  have  been  revited  and 
enlarged  by  the  author;  and  to  that  printed  in  1703  there 
were  added,  by  way  of  fupplement,  two  or  tWee  pieces,  which 
have  a  connexion  with  the  fubjefl:.  They  are  intituled.  New 
difficulties  propofed  to  the  author  of  the  Voyage,  &c.  concern- 
ing the  confcioufnefs  or  perception  of  brutes :  with  a  re- 
futation of  two  defences  of  Defcartes's  general  fyftem  of  the 
world  ;  by  G.  Daniel. 

But  the  work  for  which  the  name  of  father  Daniel  is,  and 
will  be  moft  memorable,  is  "The  hiftory  of  France  ;"  publiflied 
at  Paris  1 7 1 3,  in  three  volumes  folio.  He  afterwards  publifhed 
at  Paris  1722,  in  feven  volumes  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
hiftory,  revifed,  corrcibed,  augmented,  and  enriched  with  feve- 
ral authentic  medals  ;  and  a  very  pompous  edition  of  it  was  af- 
terwards publifhed,  with  a  continuation,  but  in  the  way  of  an- 
nals only,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV  in  16 10,  where  father 
Daniel  ftopped,  to  the  end  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the  author 
of  feme  oiher  works :  of  an  anfwer  to  the  provincial  letters, 
intituled,  i.  Dialogues  between  Cleander  and  Eudoxus.  This 
book,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  ran  through  12  editions:  it  was 
tranflated  into  latin  by  father  Juvenci ;  and  afterwards  into 
Italian,  englifli,  and  fpanilh.  a.  Two  letters  of  M.  Abbot  to 
Eudoxus,  by  way  of  remarks  upon  the  new  apology  for  the  pro- 
vincial letters.  3.  Ten  letters  to  father  Alexander,  where  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  do£^rine  of  the  Thomifts  and  the 
Jefuits,  upon  the  fubjefts  of  probability  and  grace. .  4.  The  fyf- 
tem of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  the  facrament.  5.  A  defence 
of  St.  Auguitin  againft  a  book  fuppofed  to  he  written  by  Launoi. 
6.  Four  letters,  upon  the  argument  of  the  book  intituled,  A  de- 
fence of  St.  Auguftin.     7.  A  theological  tra£t|  touching  the 
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efficacy  of  grace,  in  two  Tohimea.  In  die  feeond  rotttme,  he 
anfwers  Serry's  book,  intituled,  Schola  thomiftiea  Tiiidicata ;  a 
remonftrancc  to  the  lord  archbifliop  of  Rhcims,  occafloned  by 
Ikis  order,  publiibed  July  15,  1697.  This  performance  of  father 
DaniePs  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranflated  by  JuTcnci  into 
latin.  He  publiflied  other  fmaller  works,  which  wet e  all  coU 
le£led  and  printed  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

Father  Daniel  was  fupcrior  of  the  maifon  profcflc  of  the  je- 
fiiits  at  Paris,  and  died  there  June  23,  1718.  By  his  death,  the 
jefnits  loft  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  their  order  ever  had. 

DANTE,  an  eminent  italian  poet,  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Florence  May  27,  1165.  He  dif- 
covered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry ;  and  as  he 
fell  in  loye  very  early  in  his  youth,  confecrated  the  firft  labours 
of  his  mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a  more  fe- 
lious  work,  which  he  began  in  latin,  and  finifiied  in  kalian  verfe. 
He  excelled  greatly  in  tufcan  poetry ;  and,  as  Baylc  favs,  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  him  had  he  never  meddled  witn  any 
thing  elfe.  But  he  was  ambitious ;  and  having  attained  fome 
of  the  moft  confiderable  pofts  in  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
cruflied  by  the  ruins  of  the  fadion  which  he  embraced.  The 
city  of  Florence,  being  divided  into  two  faAions,  was  become 
fo  tumultuous,  that  pope  Boniface  VIII.  fent  Charles  de  Valois 
Either  in  1301,  to  re-eftabliih  the  public  tranquillity.  Dante's 
fedion  being  the  weakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and  himfelf 
and  other  leaders  fent  into  baniihment.  He  did  not  bear  this 
misfortune  with  conftancy ;  his  refentment  was  exceflive.  In 
the  firft  place  he  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in  his  power 
againft  Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip  the  fair 
of  France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  fatirizing 
them  in  his  writings  for  the  mcanncfs  of  their  extra£lion. 
Thus  he  feigns,  but  very  ridiculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft 
of  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  the  foiTof  a  but- 
cher; and  makes  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant, 
which  has  done  great  mifchief  to  Chriftendom.  In  the  next 
place,  he  did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  country  to  a  bloody 
war,  on  account  of  the  injuftice  which  he  thought  he  fuifcred 
from  it.  He  incited  Can  Delia  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  to 
make  war  on  the  Florentines ;  and,  as  Volaterranus  expreflc^ 
himfelf,  led  the  emperor  to  the  fiegc  of  Florence.  He  took 
great  pains  to  be  recalled  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  He 
died  in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  July  1321,  having  juft  entered  his 
57th  year;*  and  it  is  thought,  that  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy 
Ipolentano,  prince  of  Ravenna;  and  when  the  republic  of  Venice 
prepared  to  make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  him  to 
Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  there*    The  Venetians  behaved 
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mnogstnt\f ;  thqr  would  neither  Teceive  Dante,  nor  hear  faim  i 
and  this  contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched 
him  fo  fenfibly»as  tohavcoccafioned  the  illnefsi  upon  his  return 
to  Ravenna,  of  which  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that,  a  littie 
before  he  expired,  he  had  the  ftrengtk  of  mind  to  compofe  hia 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  latin  verfe : 

Jura  monarchiae,  fuperos,  Phlegethonta>  lacufque 
Luilrando  cecini,  voluerunt  fata  quoufque : 
Sed  quia  pars  cdlit  melioribus  hofpita  caftris, 
Au6toreTnque  fiium  petiit,  fadicior  aflris. 
Hie  claudor  Danthespatriis  extonris  ab  oris, 
duem  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris. 

That  is. 

Of  monarcb*s  rights,  of  heaven's  bleft  abodes. 
Of  PhlegethoDy  and  heirs  infernal  lakes, 
I  fttng»  while  fate  allowed :  but  iince  my  foul 
To  better  climes,  and  her  great  author's  fled. 
Here  Dante  lies  :  fair  Florence  gave  roe  birth. 
But,  banifli'd  thence,  a  diflant  land  a  grave. 

Dante  in  his  banifliment  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  ftudy, 
and  wrote  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire  than  it  is  is  thought 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  <<  His 
exile/'  fays  Paul  Jovius,  "  was  greater  and  more  glorious  for 
him>  than  the  fovereignty  of  all  Tufcany ;  fince  it  pointed  and 
inflamed  the  force  of  his  concealed  and  divine  genius/'  ^  He 
determined,"  fays  another  writer,  "  to  take  that  fignal  ven- 
'geance  on  the  authors  of  his  exile,  which  burft  forth  in  his 
triple  poem  of  Paradife,  Purgatory,  and  Hell.  He  dipped  his 
pen  as  much  in  the  gall  of  his  anger,  as  in  the  living  fprings  of 
Helicon.  He  joined  the  bittcrncfs  of  his  foul  to  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  poetry.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  animated  by  his  learned 
mufe,  and  by  his  refentment.  He  particularly  blackens  the  re- 
putation of  Boniface  VIII.  becaufe  he  had  fupported  the  party 
of  his  perfecutors.  He  diihonours  the  race  and  memory  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  chief  indrument  of  his  baniihment  ^ 
faying,  that  Hugh  Capet  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher.  He  alfo 
vents  his  indignation  again  ft  the  city  of  Florence:  comparing 
it  to  a  den  of  robbers,  and  to  a  proftitute,  becaufe  (he  fet  all 
public  offices  to  fale,  and  was  continually  changing  her  magif- 
trates,  her  coin,  and  her  cuftoms,  the  more  eafily  to  fupport  the 
inconveniences  of  her  government." 

His  works  were  colleAed  and  printed  at  Venice  1564,  in 
folio,  with  the  notes  of  Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  they  have 
been  publifhed  there  fince.  The  moft  confideraUe  of  his 
works,  is  his  poem  intituled,  "  The  comedy  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
Md  Paradife."    It  contains  many  things,  which  are  not  agreec 
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able  to  the  papifts,  and  which  feem  to  fignify  that  Rome  is  the 
feat  of  Antichriil:  for  it  appears,  that  Dante  was  as  indif- 
ferent  a  catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was  a  good  poet.  Another 
book,  which  difpleafed  the  court  of  Rome,  and  made  him 
pafs  for  an  heretic,  was  his  treatife  intituled  De  Monarchia ; 
and  Du  Pleflis  Mornay  has  alleged  feveral  opinions  of  his, 
which  arc  by  no  means  conformable  to  popery,  "  He  wrote,**  we 
are  told  by  tnat  rcfpeftable  author,  "  a  piece,  De  Monarchia,  in 
which  he  proves,  that  the  pope  is  not  luperior  to  the  emperor, 
and  has  no  manner  ef  authority  over  the  empire  ^  yea,-  even 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  in  his  Purgatory, 

See  now  the  church  of  Rome,  through  wild  ambitioa 
Confounding  the  two  governments  in  one, 
Falls  in  the  mire,  and  fouls  herfelf  and  burden : 

Deftroys  herfelf  and  the  charge  committed  to  her.  He  alfo 
confutes  the  donation  of  Condantine,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
a  fi£lion  ;  and  of  fmall  authority,  fuppofing  it  real :  for  which 
leafon  he  was  by  fome  condemned  as  an  heretic.  In  his  italian 
poem  of  Paradiie,  he  complains,  tliat  the  pope,  of  a  (liepherd 
is  become  a  wolf,  and  has  led  the  flieep  aRray  ^  that  for  this 
leafon  the  gofpel  and  the  doctors  of  the  church  are  negleAed, 
and  the  decretals  only  fludied ;  that  their  thoughts  go  not  to 
Nazareth,  where  the  angel  Gabriel  opened  his  wings,  but  to 
the  Vatican  and  other  chofcn  places  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
the  burying^ places  of  the  foldicrs,  who  followed  St.  Peter,  whofe 
doctrine  they  have  really  buried  at  Rome,  &c."  But  perhaps 
we  (hall  do  better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that  he  thought  he  received 
from  the  pontiff,  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than  to  any 
real  change  of  fentiment  proceeding  from  convi£tion ;  even  if 
wc  (hould  allow,  what  fome  have  related,  though  Bayk  thinks 
it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn 
philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  divinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dante  was  a  very  confidcrable  peifon  in 
'  his  day,  whether  we  cqnfidcr  liim  as  a  polirtier  cf  the  langu  igc 
of  his  country,  or  as  introducing  into  it  beauties  to  which  it 
was  before  a  ftrangcr.  This  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  who 
was  his  fcholar,  teiUHes  of  him;  but  gives  us  to  under  (land 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  of  too  high  a  fplrit,  and  would 
allow  himfelf  great  freedoms  ^vidl  his  tongue.  He  relates  an 
initance  of  this  for^  which  (hews,  that  he  had  parts  futHcient 
to  procure  him  great  friends,  but  not  prudence  enough  to  keep 
them.  The  prince  of  Verona  pointing  to  one  of  thofe  do- 
mellics,  which  great  men  ufed  to  keep  on  purpofe  to  laugh  at, 
obferved  to  Dante,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  how  ftrange 
it  was,  that  fuch  a  fool  and  madman  fhould  pleafe  and  gaiu 
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(be  love  of  all,  which  he,  a  much  wifer  man,  was  not  jable  to 
do.  "  Oh  !*'  fays  Dante,  "  not  at  all  ftrange  }  for  a  fimilitudc 
of  manners  is  the  very  bafis  of  friendfliip." 

Another  author  has  given  a  very  fmgular  inftance  of  this 
poet's  attention  in  reading.  He  went,  as  it  is  faid,  one  day  into 
a  bookfeller's  (hop,  which  looked  into  the  great  fquare  of  the  city. 
His  intention  was  to  fee  fomc  public  games,  which  were  to  be 
celebrated ;  but  having  met  with  a  book  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
confult,  he  read  it  with  fuch  application,  that  he  proteded,  with 
^n  Qzthp  as  he  returned  home,  that  he  had  neither  feen  nor 
beard  any  thing  that  had  pafTed  during  the  celebration  of  the. 
games* 

DANTE  (Peter  Vincent),  a  native  of  Pcroufc,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Rainaldi,  imitated  fo  well  the  verfes  of  the  poet  Dante, 
that  he  was  generally  called  by  his  name.  He  was  nor  lefs  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  delicacy  of  his  poetry,  than  by  his  (kill  in, 
the  mathematics  and  in  arcliite£ture.  He  died  in  15 12,  in  an, 
advanced  age,  after  having  invented  feveral  machines,  and  com- 
pofed  a  commentary  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco. 

DANTE  (Vincent),  grandfon  of  the  foregoing,  an  able  ma- 
thematician, like  him,  was  at  the  fame  time  painter  and  fculptor* 
His  ftatue  of  Julius  III.  has  been  generallv  looked  upon  as  a. 
Qiafter-piece  of  the  art.  Philip  II.  king  ot  Spain,  offered  him 
^  large  falary  to  induce  him  to  come  and.  fi^nifh  the  paintings 
of  the  Efcurial ;  but  the  delicacy  of  Dante's  conftitution  would 
not  permit  him  to  quit  his  natal  air.  He  died  at  Peroufe  in 
1576,  at  the  age  of  46.  There  is  extant  by  him :  The  lives  of- 
thofe  who  have  excelled  in  drawings  for  ftatues. 

DANTE  (Ignatius),  a  defcendant  of  the  famous  poet,  was 
born  at  Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  dominican.  He  became  • 
ikilful  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  but  more  fo  in  the  mathematics. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  fphere  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.  He  read 
public  ledlures  on  the  fame  fubje£t,  and  had  many  auditors  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  explained  geography  and  cof- 
mography.  Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of 
tfiat  city,  and  of  its  whole  territory.  The  reputation  of^hi^ 
}eai:ning  caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII^ 
who  emploved  him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.  He 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  this,  that  the  pope  thougnt  himfelf 
obliged  to  prefer  him ;  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  biOiopric 
of  Alatri,  near  Rome.  He  went  and  refidcd  in  his  diocefe  j 
but  Sixtus  V.  who  fucceeded  Gregory  XIII.  would  have  him 
fiear  his  perfon,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante 
was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by  death^ 
which  feized  him  in  1586.  He  publiQied  at  Florence,  in  1569, 
g  treatife  of  the  conftru£lion  and  ufe  of  the  Aftrolabe.    H^ 
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alfo  wrote  notes  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  the  Aftrolabe^ 
and  on  the  Univerfal  Planifphere.  He  made  a  fphere  of  the 
^orld  in  five  tables,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  fmall 
things. 

DANTE  (John  Baptist),  of  the  fame  family,  probably,  with 
the  preceding,  and  native  alfo  of  Perugia,  was  an  excellent  ma« 
thematician,  and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a  pair  of  wing^ 
fo  exafUy  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly  with  them.  He 
made  the  experiment  feveral  times  over  the  lake  Trafimenus  j 
^nd  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  perform 
before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia.  The  time  he  pitched  upon 
was  the  folemnitv  ot  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  d'AIviano 
with  the  (jfter  or  John  Paul  Baglbni.  He  (hot  himfelf  from 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  direfled  his  flight  over  the 
iquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpeiflators :  but  unfortunately 
the  iron,  with  which  he  managed  one  of  bis  wings,  failed  ;  an4 
then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell 
on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh*  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  Daedalus,  for  fo  he  was  called,  will  not  generally  be 
credited  i  yet  he  obferves,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  pra£tife4 
at  other  places,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  laft  Journal  des 
S9ayans  of  1678.  Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  flouriOied  towards 
the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  and  died  before  he  was  40  years 
old.  • 

DANTZ  (John  Andrew),  a  lutheran  divine,  born  at  San- 
hufen,  near  Gotha,  in  the  year  1654,  travelled  in  Holland  and 
in  England.  He  fettled  at  lena,  where  at  firft  he  was  profeflbr 
of  the  oriental  tongues,  afterwards  in  theology.  His  leflures 
acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  he  died  by  a  ftroke  of 
apoplexy  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  73.  There  are  extant  by  him 
a  great  number  of  works  on  the  language  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  chief  of  them  are:  i.  Hebrew  and' 
Chaldee  Grammars.  2.  Sinceritas  facrae  fcripturx  veteris  Tef- 
tamenti  triumphans,  lena,  1713,  4to.  3.  TranDations  of  feveral 
rabbinical  writings.  4.  Several  diflertations  printed  in  the 
Thefaurus  Philologicus.  All  thefe  works  fhew  the  confummate 
fcholar. 

DARCI  (Count),  born  in  Ireland  in  1725,  and  attached  to 
the  Stuart  family,  was  fent  to  Paris  in  1739,  where,  being; 
put  under  the  care  of  M.  Clairault,  at  17  years  of  age  he 
gave  a  new  fqlutlon  of  the  problem  of  the  curve  of  equal  pref* 
fure  in  a  refiding  medium.  This  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  determination  of  the  curve  defcribed  by  a  heavy  body. 
Aiding  by  its  own  weight  along  a  moveable  plane,  at  the  fame 
^ime  that  the  preflure  of  the  body  caufes  an  horizontal  motion 
[n  the  plane.  This  problem  had  indeed  been  folved  by  John 
*  * '  Bernoulli 
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Bernoulli  and  Clalrault;  but^  befides  that  chevalier  Dafci's 
method  was  peculiar  to  him,  we  difcover  throughout  the  work 
traces  of  that  originality  which  is  the  leading  charadler  of  all 
his  produflions.  Darci  ferved  in  the  war  of  17449  and  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  englifli.  During  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
however,  he  gave  two  memoirs  to  the  academy.  The  firft  con- 
tained a  general  principle  of  mechanics,  that  of  the  prefervation 
of  the  rotatory  motion.  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  Euler  had  found 
it  out  in  1 745 ;  but,  befides  that  it  is  not  likely  their  works 
ihould  have  reached  Mr.  Darci  in  the  midft  of  his  campaigns,  his 
method,  which  is  different  from  theirs,  is  equally  original, 
fimple,  elegant,  and  ingenious.  This  principle,  which  he  agaia 
brought  forward  in  1750,  by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  ot  the 
prefervation  of  a£tion,"  in  order  to  oppofe  it  to  Maupertuis' 
principle  of  the  lead  action,  chev.  Darci  made  ufe  of  in  folving 
the  problem  of  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes  :  here,  however, 
he  mifcarried ;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
all  principles  of  this  kind  may  be  ufed  as  mathematical  for- 
mulae, two  of  them  at  leaft  mult  ncccflarily  be  employed  in  the 
invefligation  of  problems,  and  even  thefe  with  great  caution ^  fo 
that  the  luminous  and  fimple  principle  given  by  M.  d'Alembert 
in  1 742  is  the  only  one,  on  account  of  its  being  direA,  which 
can  be  fuflicient  of  itfelf  for  the  folution  of  problems. 

Having  publiflied  an  £fli*ay  on  Artillery  in  1760,  containing 
various  curious  experiments  on  the  charges  of  powder,  &c» 
and  feveral  improvements  on  Robins  (who  was  not  fo  great  a 
mathematician  as  he) ;  Darci  continued  the  experiments  to  the 
lafl:  moment  of  his  life,  but  has  left  nothing  behind  him.  in 
126$  he  publiihed  his  Memoir  on  the  duration  of  the  (enfation 
ot  fight,  the  mod  ingenious  of  his  works,  and  that  which  (hews 
him  in  the  bed  light  as  an  accurate  and  ingenious  maker  of  ex- 
periments :  the  refult  of  thefe  refearches  was,  that  a  body  may 
fometimes  pafs  by  our  eyes  without  being  feen,  or  marking  its 
prefence,  otherwifc  than  by  weakening  the  brightnefs  of  the 
.obje£l  it  covers ;  thus,  in  turning  pieces  of  card  painted  blue 
and  yellow,  you  only  perceive  a  continued  circle  of  green  ; 
thus  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  rapidly  turned,  produce  an 
obfcure  white,  which  is  the  obfcurer  as  the  motion  is  more 
rapid.  As  this  durjition  of  the  fenfation  increafes  with  the 
brightnefs  of  the  obje£):,  it  would  have  been  interefting  to  know 
the  laws,  according  to  which  the  augmentation  of  the  duratioa 
follows  the  intenfity  of  the  light,  and,  contrary  wife,  what  ar$ 
the  gradations  of  the  intenfity  of  the  light  of  an  objcfl  which 
motion  makes  continually  vifible ;  but  Darci,  now  obliged  to 
jtruft  to  other  eyes  than  his  own,  was  forced  to  reltnquiSi  this 
purfuit.  Darci,  always  employed  in  comparing  mathematical 
ihfory  ^n4  obfervation^  made  a  particular  ufe  of  this  principle 
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in  his  Memoir  on  Hydraulic  machines,  printed  in  1754*  U 
this  he  {be<^s,  how  eafy  it  is  to  make  miftakes  in  looking  by  ex- 
periment for  the  laws  of  fuch  effeSts  as  are  fufceptible  of  n 
tnaxihium  or  minimum  \  and  indicates  at  the  fame  time,  how  a 
fyftem  of  experiments  may  be  formed,  which  fhall  lead  to  the 
difcovery  of  thefe  laws.  All  Darci's  works  bear  the  charaftcr 
which  refults  from  the  union  of  genius  and  philofophy ;  but  as 
he  meafured  every  thing  upon  the  largeft  fcale,  and  required  in- 
finite accuracy  in  experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune,  nor 
avocations  allowed  him  to  execute  more  than  a  very  fmall  part 
of  whakhe  projected.  He  was  amiable,  fpirited,  lively,  and  % 
lover  of  independence  *,  a  paflion  to  which  he  facrificed  even  in 
,  the  midft  of  literary  fociety,  where  perhaps  a  little  ariftocracf 
may  not  be  quite  fo  dangerous. 

Darci,  though  eftranged  from  us  by  circumftance,  loved  and 
refpefted  his  old  country :  the  friend  and  protc£lor  of  every 
IriHiman  who  came  to  Paris,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  fecrel 
pride,  even  in  the  fucceiTes  of  that  enemy,  againft  whom  he 
was  fo  often  and  fo  honourably  to  himfelf  employed.  He  died 
of  a  cholera  morbus  in  1779. 

DARGONNE  (Dom  Bonaventuee),  a  monk  of  the  carr 
thufian  order,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  died  in  1704^ 
We  have  of  his  a  very  judicious  work,  intituled,  Un  traite  de 
la  leflure  des  peres  de  1  eglife :  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1697.  He  publifhed  alfo  Des  melanges  d'hiftoire  &  de  lit- 
terature,  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  Marville,  in  3  vols.  i2mo; 
the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  abbi  Banier.  This 
is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  coUeaion  of  critical  refle61ion« 
and  literary  anecdotes.  He  has  been  called  to  account  by  the 
critics  for  what  he  faid  of  Bruyere,  |f  e  was  thp  author  of  fomc 
other  things. 

DASSIER  (John)  was  medallift  to  the  republip  of  Genevat 
•nd,  afpiringto  be  employed  in  the  englifh  mint,  (truck  a  fcrie^ 
of  kings  of  England  ip  a  good  (lyle,  though  not  all  of  them 
taken  from  originals.  He  publifhed  them  by  fubfcription  in 
1731,  at  fix  guineas  the  fet,  and  15$.  iir  filver.  Mis  brother 
James  was  here  three  or  four  years  to  foiicit  a  place  for  John 
in  the  mint,  but  did  not  fucceed.  James  Antony  Dallier,  ne«» 
phew  of  John,  came  over  on  Crokcr's  dejth  in  1740, -was  next 
year  appointed  fecond  engraver  to  the  mint,  and  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1745.  The  uncle  had  executed  a  fet  of  the  re- 
formers in  brafs,  fpiall  \  and  begun  large  medals  of  fome  of  ouv 
great  men  then  living  j  the  nephew  did  feveral  ^ore,  whicl^ 
were  fold  in  copper  at  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  a  numerous  fuitc 
of  roman  hiilory  in  fmall  medals  of  bronze,  by  the  youngef 
ipaffier,  that  are  good  performances. 

J>ASSOUCI|  a  celebrated  frencb  mufician  and  poet  of  the 
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atvtith  c^ntttty,  who  publifhed  his  own  adrentures,  which  are 
very  odd,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  buffoon.  He  relates,  that  he  was 
born  at  ;'ari8 ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament, 
was  of  Sens  in  Burgundy ;- that  his  mother  was  of  Lorrain^ 
a  very  little  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger  *,  that  her  hufband 
and  flie,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by  confent,  after  having 
divided  their  children  and  their  fubftance;  that  he  lived  with  his 
father  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ill-treated  by  a  fervantj  who  was 
his  father's  miftrefs ;  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  made  people  believe  that  he  underftood  aftrology^ 
and  was  fon  tg  a  famous  calculator  of  nativities }  that,  having 
.by  a  little  artifice  cured  a  perfon  who  conceited  himfelf  fick, 
he  pafled  for  a  magician  *,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Calais 
privately,  the  mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  Bayle 
knows  nothing  more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the  duke  de  St. 
fiimon  got  Lewis  XIII.  to  hear  him  at  Germains ;  when  he  hit 
that  prince's  humour  by  a  drinking-fong  of  his  own  making, 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  faOiion  to  fing  at  court.  The' 
king  liftehed  to  his  fongs  ever  after,  and  admitted  him  freely 
into  his  clofet-,  and  they  called^DkfTouci  the  Phoebus  Garderobin, 
becaufe  he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king's  wardrobe.  He 
continued  this  game  under  Lewis  XIV.  but  having  an  inclination 
to  go  to  Turin,  he  left  Paris  about' 1655.  Arriving  at  Lyonsy 
:he  found  many  temptations  to  detain  him.  He  entertained  with 
his  mufic  all  tne  convents  of  fmging  nuns ;  and  there  was  not 
one  of  thofe  devout  virgins,  who  had  not  already  a  copy  of  hig 
**  Ovid  in  a  Merry  Humour."  This  was  the  title  of^  a  work» 
wherein  he  tranflated  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  into  bur- 
lefque  verfe.  He  ftaid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  midft  of 
diverfipns,  plays,  and  entertainments,  being  highly  carefTed  by 
Moliere  and  the  Lejars ;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  with 
Moliere,  and  then  to  Pezenas,  where  the  afiembly  of  the  ftates 
of  Languedoc  was  held.  He  was  maintained  by  thofe  players 
a  whole  winter;  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Narbonne. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  was  imprifonedf 
and  very  near  being  burnt,  for  a  fufpeded  commerce  with  a 
male.  He  continued  three  months  at  Montpelier  after  his 
releafe,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  that  tragi-comical  adventure^ 
fo  he  calls  it;  which  however  he  did  not  print,  though  the  chief 
magiftrate,  who  had  feen  it,  gave  him  leave.  He  afterwards 
faw  feveral  towns  of  Provence ;  and  went  to  wait  on  the  prinoe 
of  Morgues  at  Monaco,  who  made  him  a  handfome  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by  his 
prefence  the  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been  read  in 
the  "  Burlefque  Gazette."  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fettle- 
ment  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  (hould  have  fucceeded,  if 
the  muficians  of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him.  Hm 
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pretends,  that  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to  the  in* 
dignatiou  of  a  poet  of  Auvergnej  who  criticifed  and  perfecated 
him ;  and  adds,  that  he  fufFered  much  for  having  negleded  the 
favourites,  becaufe  he  impoliticly  fancied  it  fufRcient  to  make  his 
court  to  their  royal  highncflcs.  Perceiving  they  grew  cold  to- 
wards him,  he  lequeRed  either  to  be  difmifTed,  or  to  hare  a 
fixed  penfion ;  and  to  his  great  mortification,  obtained  the 
former.  About  1674  he  publiihed  two  fmall  volumes,  which 
he  had  compofed  in  the  prifon  of  the  Chatelct  at  Paris.  He 
was  confined  there  at  that  time,  but  we  know  nothing  of  th« 
particulars  relating  either  to  his  confinement  or  his  enlarge- 
ment. Daflbuci  had  feveral  enemies  :  among  the  reft,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  and  Boileau.  The  pieces  againft  Soucidas,  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  are  againft  Daflbuci* 
Boileau  has  lafhed  him  in  the  following  lines,  after  having  de- 
graded the  burlefque  kind  of  poetry  on  which  Daflbuci  valued 
himfelf: 

.  "  QnVnfin  la  cour  defabuf^^e 

"  Meprifa  dc  ccs  vers  I'f  xtravagance  aifee." 

And^  **  £t  jufqu'a  Daflbuci  tout  trouva  des  Ic&ures." 

DATI  (Carlo),  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  born,  became  famous,  as  well  for  his  works,  as 
for  the  eulogies  which  many  writers  have  beftowed  on  Jiim.  He 
was  very  officious  and  civil  to  all  learned  travellers  who  went 
to  Florence  ^  many  of  whom  exprefled  their  acknowledgment 
of  it  in  their  writings. 

Carlo  Dati  was  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Crufca,  and 
in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito.  He  made  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Lewis  XIV.  in  italian,  and  publi(hed  it  at  Florence  m 
1699 :  the  french  tranflacion  of  it  was  printed  at  Rome  the  year 
following.  He  had  already  publifhed  fome  italian  poems  in 
praife  of  that  prince.  The  book  intituled,  "  Lettera  di  Ti- 
mauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  ftoria  della  cicloide,  e  della 
famo&flima  efperienza  dell'  argento  vivo,"  and  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1663,  was  written  by  him*,  for  it  appears  from  the 
26th  page  of  the  letter,  that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate  is 
no  other  than  Carlo  D^ti. .  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove 
two  things :  the  one,  that  father  Murfennus  is  not  the  inventor 
of  the  cvcloid,  as  is  faid  in  the  hiftory  of  it,  but  that  the  glory 
of  that  mvention  belongs  to  Galileo  j  the  other,  that  Torricelli 
was  innocent  of  plagiarifm,  when  he  pretended  to  be  the  firft 
who  explained  the  fufpenfion  of  quickfiiver  in  a  glafs  tube  by 
the  preflure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  this 
fuppofition.  But  the  chief  work,  to  which  our  Dati  applied 
himfelf,  was  that  Della  Pittura  Antica,  of  which  he  publifhed 
an  eflay  in  1667.    Bayle>  fpeaking  of  this  piece,  fays  that  **  it 
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^ottld  hayd  faved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  him  many  materials  in  the  article  of  Zeuxis,  if  he  had 
met  with  it  fooner.  It  is  the  life  of  Zeuxisi  together  with  thofe 
of  Parrhafius^  ApelleSj  and  JProtogeries.  The  author/*  fay$ 
Bayiei  **  hath  coUedled  whatever  he  found  relating  to  thofe  four 
painters  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  hath  verv  exa£Uy 
connected  the  whole.  Befides,  he  hath  addbd  to  eacn  life  fe- 
deral remarks,  full  of  very  fine  and  curious  erudition." 

Carlo  Dati  died  in  1675,  much  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  humanity  and  amiable  manners^ 
as  for  his  parts  and  learning; 

D AVAL  (Peter,  Efq.),  of  ttic  Middle  Templcj  a  barrifter 
at  law,  afterwards  mafter  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  time  of  his^ 
death,  Jan.  8,  i763,,accomptant-general  of  that  court.  At  aa 
iearly  period  of  life  he  traiiilated  the  Memoirs  olF  cardinal  de 
Retz,  which  were  printed  in  lamo.  1723,  with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  Congreve,  who  encouraged  the  publicatiom  He  was  F.  R.  S. 
and  an  able  .mathematician;  In  the  difpute  concerning  elliptical 
arches,  at  the  time  when  Black  Friars  bridge  wasbuilt^  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  committee  for  his  opinion  on  the  fubje£t* 
His  anfwer  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Magazine,  for  March 
1760^ 

D AVENANT  (John),  biOiop  of  Sali(bury,  and  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born  in  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  London,  about  1 5  70*  He  was  admitted  of  QueenV 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1587,  where  he  took  his  degrees  m  arts 
regularly.  A  fellowihip  was  offered  him  about  1594,  but  his 
father  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plen- 
tiful fortune :  however,  after  his  father^s  deceafe,  he  accepted 
of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it  in  1 597.  He  took  his  dolor's 
degree  in  1609,  having  long  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  partd 
and  learning  s  and  the  fame  year  was  elected  lady  Margaret's 
profeffor  of  divinity.  In  1614  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  his 
college  I  and  became  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe 
eminent  divines  fent  bv  James  L  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  in  1618. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May  1619,  alter  having  viGted  the^. 
moft  eminent  cities  in  the  Low-countries*  In  i6ai  he  was  ad« 
Vanced  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  and  continued  in  favouJr  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign  ^  but  in  1631  he  incurred  the 
difpleafureof  the  court,  by  meddling,  in  afermon  preached  be* 
fore  the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the  predeftinarian  controverfy  ^ 
**  all  curious  fearch  into  which"  his  majefty  had  ftridly  en* 
Joined,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1618^ 
**  to  be  laid  a^de.'^  For  this  pretended  contempt  of  the  king's 
declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  fame  ddiy,  but  alfo 
fummoned  to  anfver  two  days  after  before  the  priVy-touncil ; 
tnd|  though  he  was  difisiiffed  without  further  trouble^  and  even 
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admitted  to  kifs  the  kiirg's  hand,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  III 
favour  at  court.  Hedied  of  a  confumption,  April  20|  1641,  to 
\(rhich,  it  is  faid,  a  fenfe  of  the  forrowful  times  he  faw  comidg 
on  did  not  a  little  contribute  ;  and  was  buried  in  Salifbury  ca- 
thedral. He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  manners,  and  a  great  di- 
vine ;  but  Itridly  attached  to  Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdi- 
ticsfx]. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  made  his  firft  entry  upon  the 
ftageof  this  vain  world,  as  Anthony  Wood  expreflcs  it,  at  Ox- 
ford in  1605.  His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city,  where  Shake* 
fpeare  ufcH  to  lodge  in  his  journies  between  London  and  War- 
wickfhire  i  and,  as  his  mother  was  a  great  beauty,  fome  have 
furmifed,  but  without  any  foundation  at  all,  that  he  derived  hi» 
very  being,  and  along  with  it  his  poetical  talents,  from  Shake- 
fpeare.  He  was  firft  put  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Oxford ;  and, 
when  he  had  pafTed  through  that,  entered  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln-college in  that  univerfity.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to 
poetry,  he  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning  ) 
but  foon  leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances  duchefs 
of  Richmond,  and  alterwards  to  Foulk  lonl  Brook,  who,  being 
a  poet  himfelf,  vras  much*  delighted  with  him.  In  1628  he 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems ;  and  acquired  fo  much  reputa- 
tion for  tafte  and  wit,  that  he  "was  eareifed  by  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  Edward  Hyde 
afterwards  earl  of  Qarendon,  the  honourable  Henry  Howard, 
and  fir  John  Suckling,  were  amongft  his  intimate  friends. 
Wood  relates,  that  fir  William  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
xiofe  about  this  time,  from  the  effef^s  of  a  criminal  commerce 
which  he  had  with  a  fine  black  girl  in  Axe-yard,  Wcftminfter ; 
and  we  find  him  raillied  on  this  account  by  the  contemporary 
wits,  and  among  the  reft  by  Suckling,  in  his  feflion  of  the 
poets.  But  Davenant  was  fo  little' diilurbed  with  their  mirth, 
that  he  himfelf  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them  5  and  harboured  fo 
little  refentment  agatnft  the  authorefs  of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
afterwards  introduced  her,  in  all  her  beauty,  into  his  Gondi* 
"hert.  In  1637,  when  Ben  Jonfon  died,  he  was  created  poet 
laureat,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator  of 
Lucan,  who  was  competitor  for  the  place ;  and  who,  upon  be-v 
ing  difappointed,  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  from  being 

[x7  He  wrotr,  i.  A  latin  espofition  16^34,  he  puUilhcd  the  ^uefttont  he  hid 
•f  St.  Paul's  epiftlc  to  the  Coloflianii  the  .  difputed  upon  in  the  fchooliv  49  in  bub- 
third  edition  of  which  was  primed  at  Cam-    ber,    under  thit  tide  :    Detcrminatiooe^ 

'bridge  in  1639.  ]t  is  the  Tubftance  of  .  quseftionum  quarundam'tfaeologicanim.  4.' 
Icdluresi  read  hj  him  as  Marfpret  pro*     Animadveriions  upon  a  treatife  lately  puh- 

'  feiTor.  2.  Pr«le<iti0nesded'uobuSuin.tneo*  liihedy  and  intituled,  God's  love  to  oua- 
logiacontroverGscapitibus:  de  judice  con;    kind,  manlfcfted  by  difproving  his  ahTo* 

*  Croverftarum,  primo:*  de  jufticia  habituali     lute  decree  for  thciff  damnation^  Camh. 

'  it  aftmiia  9Ucn>i  Cant.   1631.     3.    la    1641. 
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1  ti^rm  courtier  he  became  a  warmer  mal-contcnt,  and  diftin^ 
guiflied  himfelf  afterwards  againft  his  royal  matter,  both  as  an 
advocate  and  hiftorian  to  parliament.  In  1641  he  was  accufed 
by  the  parliament  of  being  embarked  in  a  defign  of  feducing  the 
army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fubjedion  of  the  kiog : 
and  aft^r  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  was  feized  ;  but 
being  bailed,  withdrew  foon  after  to  France.  After  he  had 
fpcnt  fome  time  there,  he  returned ;  was  entertained  by  Wil- 
liam marquis  of  Newcaftle,  and  by  him  made  proprafeft  of 
lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance.  In  1643  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  his  majefty  near  Gloucefter ;  but, 
upon  the  declining  of  the  king's  party,  retired  again  to  France. 
Here  he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of  Rome,  which  circum- 
ftance  probably  might  fo  far  ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  as 
to  induce  her  to  truft  him  with  the  mod  important  concerns. 
She  fent  him  over  to  the  king,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  to  perfuade 
him  to  give  up  the  church  for  bis  peace  and  fecurity :  but  the 
'  king  was  fo  difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that 
he  forbad  him  ever  coming  into  his  prefence  again. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  queen  to  tranfport  a  con- 
(iderable  number  of  artificers  from  France  to  Virginia,  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  France  fo  to  do :  but  in  this  under- 
taking he  was  likewife  unfortunate :  for  before  the  vefTel  got 
clear  of  the  french  coaft  it  was  taken  by  fome  of  the  parliament 
ftiips  of  war,  and  carried  to  England.    He  was  firft  imprifoned 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  highcourt  of  juttice,  165 1 : 
but  at  the  interceflion  of  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  was 
faved,  though  we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  two  years 
after.     He  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  lord  keeper  Whitlockc, 
and  had  now  nothing  to  employ  his  mind,  buf  how  to  procure  an 
honeft  livelihood.     Tragedies  and  comedies  were  then  eftccmed 
very  profane  and  unholy  things  ;  which  therefore  being  forbid- 
den  in  thofe  religious  times,  he  was  forced,  as  Dryden  fays, 
"  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to  introduce  the  exam- 
ples of  moral  virtue  written  in  verfe,  and  performed  in  recita- 
tive mufic.     The  original  of  this  mufic,  and  of  the  fcepes  which 
adorned  his  works,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas;  but  he 
heightened  his  chara£ter8,  as  he  imagines,*  from  Comeille  and 
fome  french  poets."    In  this  manner  he  made  a  fhift  to  fupport 
himfelf,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  after  'which  he  re- 
rived  the  juft  drama,  and  obtained  a  patent  fojt  erefting  a  new 
company  of  z&ors  (under  the  patronage  of  James  duke  of  York), 
who  aded  many  years  in  little  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.    Here  he 
died  April  17,  1668,  aged  63,  and  two  days  after  was  interred 
in  Wcftminftcr-abbey ;  when,  to  the  great  grief  of  honefi  Mr, 
Wood, .  there  wa»  aa  inexcufable  error  committed  in  the  eere- 
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motiy,  the  kurei-wfesth  through  hafte  beifig  forgot,  ^iincii 
fliould  have  been  placed  upon  his  coffin.  On  his  grave-ftone  19 
infcribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jonfon's  fliort  epitaph,  O  rarb 
SIR  William  Davenant  !  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfcnre,  thaf 
his  remains  reft  very  near  the  place  out  of  which  rhofe  of  Mn 
Thomas  May^  formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel,  and  af^ 
terwards  hiftorian  and  fecretary  to  tlw  parlia:mcnt,  were  rei 
moved,  together  with  a  fine  monument  and  pompous  infcrip-t 
tion  erefled  over  him  by  an  order  of  that  houfe.  His  works  werd 
publifhed  by  his  widow  in  167.3,  ^"^  dedicated  to  James  duke 
of  York:  they  confift  of  plays  and  poems,  among  the  laft  of  which 
18  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibert^  which  has  afforded  foi 
much  exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENANT  (Charles),  the  eldcft  fon  of  fir  WilKam  Da- 
Tenant,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  initiated  in  grammar^leam^ft 
ing  at  Cheame  in  Surry.  Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to' 
lole  his  father  when  fcarce  1 2  years  of  age,  yet  care  vtras  taken 
to  fend  him  to  Oxford  to  finifh  his  education^  where  he  became 
a  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in  1671.  He  took  no  degree,  but 
vent  to  London,  where,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  diftinguiflied  him« 
felf  by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  only  one  he  publiftied,  in*^ 
tituled,  **  Circe,  a  tragedy,  a£ied  at  his  royal  highnefs  the  dukot 
of  York's  theatre  with  great  applaufe."  This  play  was  not 
printed  till  two  years  after  it  was  a£l:ed ;  upon  which  occafion 
Dryden  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of  Rochefter  an  epilogue. 
In  the  former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author'ar 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  nad  a  confiderable  fliare  in  the 
theatre  in  right  of  his  father,  which  probably  induced  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  fo  early  to  the  ftage ;  however,  he  was  not 
long  detained  there  either  by  that,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  play,  but 
applied  himfelf  to  {he  civil  law,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  had  the 
degree  of  doAor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam-* 
bridge.  He  was  ele£led  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  St.  Ive's  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  James  II.  which  was  funv* 
moned  to  meet  in  May  1685  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  jointly 
empowered,  with  the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpe£l  all  plays^ 
and  to  preferve  the  decorum  of  the  (lage.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
a  commifTioner  of  the  excife,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
for  near  fix  years,  that  is,  from  1 683  to  1689 :  however,  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this  rank,  before  he  had  gone 
through  fome  leffer  employments.  In  1698  he  wasele£ied  fat 
the  borough  of  Great  Bedwin,  as  he  was  again  in  1700.  Htf 
was  afterwards  appointed  infpe£lor-general  of  the  exports  and 
imports^  and  this  employment  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  deaths 
which  happened  Nov.  6,  1714.  Dr.  Davenant's  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  joined, 
to  bis  great  ikiU  in  figures^  and  bis  happioefe  la  applying  that 
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-Ikill  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  fir  William  Petty 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  enabled  him  to  enter  deeply  into  the 
management  of  afiairs,  and  procured  him  great  fuccefs  as  a 
writer  in  politics ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  was 
advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  yet  in  all  his  pieces  he  reafons  entirely  upon  revolu- 
tion principles,  and  compliments  in  the  hieheft  manner  the  vir« 
tues  and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firft  political  work  was.  An  eflay  upon  ways  and  means 
of  fupplying  die  war,  1695.  In  this  treatife  he  wrote  with  fa 
much  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  upon  the  nature  of  funds,  that 
whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from  the  author  of  the  eflay  on 
ways  and  means,  were  fufficiently  recommended  to  the  public ; 
and  this  was  the  method  he  ufually  took  to  diftinguifli  the  writ- 
ings he  afterwards  publifhed.  2.  An  efTay  on  the  EaftJndia 
trade,  1697.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  w^rit- 
ten  in  form  of  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckinghamfliire.  3.  Difcourfes  on  the  public  revenues, 
and  of  the  trade  of  England.  Part  i.  To  which  is  added,  a 
difcourfe  upon  improving  the  revenue  of  the  (late  of  Athens, 
written  originally  in  ereek  by  Xenophon,  and  now  made  eng- 
lifli  from  the  original,  with  fome  hiilorlcal  notes  by  another 
hand,  1698.  This  other  hand  was  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  who 
addrefled  his  difcourfe  to  Dn  Davenant.  There  is  a  paflage  in 
it  which  (hews,  that  there  were  fome  thoughts  of  fending  over 
our  author  in  quality  of  diredor-general  to  the  Eaft-Indies; 
and  is  alfo  a  clear  teftimony,  what  that  great  man's  notions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.  It  is  this  : 
•*  The  great  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  with  fome  few  regula- 
tions, might  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  bottom  more  conGftent  with 
the  manufactures  of  England ;  but  in  all  appearance  this  is  not 
to  be  compaiTed,  unlefs  fome  public-*fpirited  man,  with  a  maf- 
terly  genius,"  meaning  Dr.  Davenant  himfelf,  "  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India.  And  though  we,  who  are  hit 
friends,  are  loth  to  lofe  him,  it  were  to  be  wilhed  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  and 
the  voice  of  the  world  have  pointed  out  as  the  ableit  man  for 
fuch  a  (lation,  would  employ  his  excellent  judgment  and  talents 
that  way,  in  the  execution  of  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  defign.*'  4. 
Difcourfes  on  the  public  revenues,  and  on  the  trade  of  England, 
which  more  immediately  treat  of  the  foreign  traffic  of  this  king- 
dom. Part  ii.  1698.  5.  An  efTay  on  the  probable  method  of 
making  the  people  gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade,  1699.  6.  A 
difcourfe  upon  grants  and  refumptions :  (hewing,  how  our  an* 
ceftors  have  proceeded  with  fuch  minifters  as  have  procured  to 
themfelves  grants  of  the  crown  revenue  i  and  that  the  forfeited 
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cRa^s  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  public  debts,  tJ66^ 
7.  relays  upon  the  balance  of  power ;  the  right  of  making  war^ 
peace»  alliances ;  univcrfal  monarchy.  To  which  is  added*  an 
appendix  containing  the  records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  efiay^ 
1701.  It  was  in  this  book  that  our  author  was  carried  away  by 
his  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or  at  lead  fome  churchmen,  in  fo 
difrefpedtful  a  manner,  as  to  draw  upon  himfelf  a  cenfure  from 
one  of  the  houfes  of  convocation.  8.  A  pifture  of  a  modem 
Whig,  in  two  parts,  1701.  There  is,  however,  nothing  but 
general  report,  founded  upon  the  likenefs  of  ftyle  and  other  cir- 
cumftantial  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  from 
the  pen  of  our  author ;  and,  if  it  did,  he  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been  the  greateft  mailer  of  invcftive  that  ever  wrote  in  our 
language.  9.  Eflays  upon  peace  at  home  and  war  abroad,  ia 
two  parts,  1 704.  This  is  the  iird  piece  our  author  publi(hed, 
after  the  time  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to 
the  miniftry ;  it  was  fufpeded  to  be  written  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Halifax  i  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him 
the  refcntment  of  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
efteemcd;  but  who  now  bellowed  uponliim  as  ill  language,  or 
rather  worfe,  than  he  had  received  from  his  former  opponents. 
10.  Refle£tions  upon  the  conilitution  'and  management  of  the 
•trade  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  courfe  and  progrefs 
thereof,  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  to  this  time, 
&c.  1709,  fol.  in  3  parts.  11.  A  report  to  the  honourable  the 
commiflioners  for  putting  in  execution  the  acl,  intituled,  an  aflt 
for  the  taking,  examining,  and  dating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom,  from  Charles  Davenant,  LL.  D.  infpeflor- general 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  17 12,  part  1.  12.  A  fecond  report 
to  the  honourable  the  commiflioners,  &c.  1712.  It  may  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  obfcrve,  that  feveral  of  the  above-recited  pieces  were 
attacked  in  the  warmefl  manner,  at  the  time  they  were  publiih- 
ed  ;  but  the  author  feems  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf  in  delivering 
his,fentiment8  and  opinions,  without  {hewing  any  further  con- 
cern to  defend  and  fupport  them  againft  the  cavils  of  party  zeal 
and  contention.  Moll  of  his  political  works  were  colle£led  and 
xcvifedby  fir  Charles  Whitworth,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1771. 

DAVENANT  (William),  younger  brother  to  the  former, 
and  fourth  fon  of  fir  William  Uavenant,  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen-hall in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1677.  He  tranflated  into  englifli  from  the  frenoh,  a  book,  in- 
tituled, AnimadTcrfions  upon  the  famous  greek  and  latin  Iiifto- 
xians,  written  by  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  was  tutor  to  Lewis 
XIIL  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680 ;  and  about  the 
feme  time,  entering  into  orders,  was  prefented  to  a  living  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole,  gf 
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Futncy,  cfq.  He  travelled  with  this  gentleman  Into  France  s^ 
and  in  the  fummer  of  i68i,.was  unfortunately  drowned  in  i 
river  near  Paris,  as  he  was  fwimming  for  his  diverfion. 

DAVENANT  (John),  a  famous  theological  profeflbr,  wa« 
bred  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  bifliop  of  Salifbury- 
He  was  a  zealous  and  pious  divine,  and  ilrove  hard  to  unite 
chriflians  into  one  fentiment,  as  appears  by  his  book  entitled, 
*<  Adhorcatio  ad  communionem  inter  evangelicas  ecclefias.'' 
Died  at  Cambridge  1640.  His  principal  works  are  :  I.  Pr«leo 
tiones  de  judice  con  trover  fiarum,  Cantab.  1631,  foU  2.  Com* 
ment.  in  Epift.  ad  ColofT.  fol.  3.  Liber  de  fervitutibus.  4.  De« 
terminatio  quaeftionum  theologicanim  quinquaginta,  &c.  in  fol« 

DAVENPORT  (Christopher),  a  learned  Englilhman,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickfhire,  about  1598,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  a  fchool  in  that  city.  He  was  fent  to 
Merton-coUege  in  Oxford  at  1 5  years  of  age ;  where,  fpending 
two  years,  he,  upon  an  invitation  from  fome  romifli  prieft,  af« 
terwards  went  to  Doway.  He  remained  there  for  fome  time  | 
^nd  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  francif* 
cans  among  the  Dutch  there,  in  1617.  After  feveral  removals 
from  place  to  place,  he  became  a  miflionary  into  England,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Francifcus  a  San£ta  Clara  -,  and  at  length 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal 
confort  of  Charles  I.  Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  raifing  money  among  the 
engliih  catholics  to  carry  on  public  matters  abroad,  and  by  writ- 
ing  books  for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.  He 
was  very  eminent  for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently 
verfed  in  fchool-divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philofophers» 
and  in  ecclefiailical  and  proftme  hiftories.  He  was,  Wood  tells 
us,  a  perfon  of  very  free  difcourfe,  while  his  fellow-labourer  in 
the  fame  vineyard,  Hugh  Crefley,  was  referved ;  of  a  lively 
and  quick  afpedi,  while  Crefiey  was  clouded  and  melancholy : 
all  which  accompliihments  made  him  agreeable  to  proteflants  as 
well  as  papifts.  Archbifhop  Laud,  it  feems,  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  this  perfon ;  for,  in  the  feventh  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment, it  is  faid,  that  ^<  the  faid  archbifhop,  for  the  advancement 
of  popery  and  fuperdition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  ancl 
willingly  received,  harboured  and  relieved  divers  popi(h  priefts 
and  jefuits,  namely,  .one  called  San£^a  Clara,  alias  Davenport^ 
a  dangerous  perfon  and  francifcan  friar,  who  hath  written  a 
popifh  and  feditious  book,  intituled,  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia>  &c. 
wherein  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  efta- 
bliihed  by  zA  of  parliament,  are  much  traduced  and  fcandalized : 
that  the  laid  archbifhop  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while 
be  was  writing  the  faid  book,  &c*"  To  which  article,  the  arch- 
IfiQiop  made  this  anfwer ;  **  I  never  faw  that  francifcan  friar. 
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San£la  Qara,  in.  my  life,  to  the  utihoft  of  my  memory,  abore 
four  times  or  five  at  moft.  He  was  firfl:  brought  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lindfell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  would  never  expound  the  ar* 
tides  fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might  have  caufe  to  thank 
him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till  he  was  almoft  ready 
to  print  another  book,  to  prove  that  epifcopacy  was  authorifed 
in  the'  church  by  divine  right ;  and  this  was  aftei;  thcfe  un- 
happy ftirs  began.  His  defire  was,  to  have  this  book  printed 
here ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrefles  to  me  for  this,  I  (till  eave  him 
this  anfwer:  That  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  church  of 
Rome  went  concerning  epifcopacy ;  that  I  would  never  confenty 
that  any  fuch  book  from  the  pen  of  a  romanift  (hould  be  printed 
here  i.that  the  bifliops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend  their 
own  caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome,  and  would 
do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever 
had  with  him/'  Davenport  at  this  time  abfconded,  and  fpent 
tnoftofthofe  years  of  trouble  in  obfcurity,  fometim^s  beyond 
the  feas,  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and 
fometimes  at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  him  and  Catharine  of  Por^ 
tugal,  San6la  Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains ;  and  was  for 
the  third  time  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  for  England^  where 
he  died  May  31,  1680  [y]. 

DAVENPORT  (John),  elder  brother  of  Chriftopher  juft 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1 597 ;  and  fent  from  thence 
with  his  brother  to  Merton-college  in  1613.  He  afterwards 
took  a  different  route  from  him  ;  for  whereas  Chriftopher  went 
to  Do  way,  and  became  a  catholic,  John  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  puritan. '  He  was  minifter  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Cole-^ 
jnan-ftreet,  and  efteemed  by  his  fanatical  brethren  a  pcrfon  of 
excellent  gifts  in  preaching,  and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to 
a  divine.  About  1630  he  was  appointed  by  certain  fa&ious 
and  difcontentcd  perfons,  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in 
impropriations  j  but,  that  projeft  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  paf- 
toral  charge  about  1633,  under  pretence  of  oppofition  from  the 
bifhops,  and  went  to  Amfterdam.  Here,  endeavouring  to  be 
a  minifter  in  the  englilh  congregation,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  all  duties,  he  was  oppofed  by  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account 
of  fomc  difference  between  them  about  baptifm  i  upon  which 

[y]   He  was    th«  author  of  feveral  was  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  and  Prynae 

works:   i.Paraphraftica  ezpofitiQ  articu-  contends,  that  the  whole  fcopc  of  it,  at 

lorum  confeffionis  angflicse.  This  )»ook  was,  well  as  the  paraphraftical  expofidon  of  the 

we  know  not  why,  miKh  cenfured  by  the  articles*  reprintfid  at  the  end  of  it  in  16359 

iefuits,  who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  was  10  reconcile  the  king,  the  charch,  and 

but  being  foon  a/ter  liccnfed  at  Rome,  all  the  articles  of  our  religion  to  the  church  of 

farther  rumour  about  it  ftopped.    1.  Deui,  Rome.     He  publiihed  alfo  a  great  number 

Katuraj  Gratia :    iive,'  tra^tus  de  prz-  of  6ther  works,  which  are  not  now  of  »»• 

dt^nationc  de  sieritis,  &€."    This  bool^  fe^uence  enough  to  be  mentioned. 

'he 
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lie  wrote,  In  his  own  defence, '^<  A  letter  to  tlie'datcb  Claffitt 
containing  a  juil  complaint  againft  an  unjuft  doer }  wherein  it 
declared  the  miferable  flavery  and  bondage* that  the  englifli 
church  at  Amfterdam  is  now  in,  bj  reafon  of  the  tyrannical  go* 
vernment  and  corrupt  do£irine  of  Mr.  John  Paget,  their  mi- 
nifter,  Amft.  1634."  Two  or  three  more  pieces  relating  to  this 
controverfy  were  pubUflied  by  him  afterwards ;  and  fuch  were 
his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them  many  of 
their  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed  in  private 
houfes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebeHion,  he  returned  into  Englandt 
as  other  nonconformifts  did,  and  had  a  cure  beftowed  on  him  ; 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he  went 
into  New-England,  and  became  a'paftor  of  New-Haven  there. 
He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bofton  in  1668,  where 
he  died  the  year  following.  He  was  the  author  of,  a  Catechifm 
containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  chriftian  religion,  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1659 :  feveral  fermons :  the  power  of  con* 
gregational  churches  afierted  and  vindicated  :  and  of  an  expofi* 
tion  of  the  Canticles,  which  has  never  been  publiflied* 

DAVID  (St.)-  He  was  born  fomewhcre  in  Wales,  foon 
after  the  Saxons  landed  in  this  ifland,  and  feems  to  have  received 
his  education  in  the  famous  monaftery  of  Bangor.  In  his  early 
youth  he  became  a  ftrong  (lickkr  for  the  monaftic  life,  and  is 
faid  to  have  founded  feveral  convents  in  Wales ;  but  thefe  con- 
vents were  very  different  from  thofc  in  later  tiroes ;  for  the  re- 
clufes  were  not  bound  by  oaths  nor  fupported  in  idlenefs.  They 
maintained  themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  the  overplus  thej 

fave'tothe  poor.  He  is  faid  to  have  governed  the  fee  of  St. 
)avid  65  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 
DAVID,  the  greateft  philofopher  that  ever  Armenia  pro* 
duced,  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  ac« 
quired  at  Athens  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  He  tranflated  fuch  of  dieir  books  as  he 
thought  the  moil  ufeful.  Far  from  fuperftitioufly  following 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  like  our  european  do£lors,  he  feleded  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other  what  feemed  juft  and  judicious  to 
him,  at  the  fame  time  dete£ting  and  refuting  their  errors.  His 
writings  were  preferved  in  the  french  king's  library.  They  are 
methodical  and  folid.     His  ftyle  is  flowing,  accurate  and  clear. 

DAVID  (de  Dinant),  about  the  commencement  of  the 
xiiith  century,  was  the  difciple  of  Amauri,  and  taught  that  God 
was  original  matter,  ^is  fyftem  was  fomewhjit  (imilar  to  that 
of  Spinoza. 

DAVID  (George),  a  mod  extraordinary  fanatic,  was  the 
ion  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or,  as 
^me  fay,  a  glais-painter.    He  began  about  15915  to  pre^ich  fuch 

whimfiea 
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^himfies  as'thefe,  namely,  that,  he  was  the  true  Meffiab,  th^ 
third  David  y  nephew  of  God,  not  after  the  flefli,  but  after  tho 
fpirit.     **  The  heavens,*'  he  faid,  "  being  empty,  he  was  fcnt 
ta  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  kbgdom ;  and  to  reftore  Ifrae], 
not'by  death,  as  Chrift,  but  by  grace."     With  the  fadducees,  he 
denied  eternal  life,  the  refurredbn,  and  the  laft  judgment : 
with  the  adamites,  he  was  againft  marriage  and  for  a  commu«r 
nity  of  women:  and  with  the  followers  of  Manes,    he  thought 
that  the  body  only^  and  not  the  foul,  could  be  diefiled  with  fin» 
According  to  him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved, 
and  thofe  of  tlie  apoftles  damned«     Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying  Jefus  Chrift ;  and 
ridiculed  the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apoftacy.     A  pro* 
fecution  being  commenced  agatnft  him  and  his  followers,  he 
tted  firft  to  Frieiland,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  lurked 
under  the  name  of  JohnBruck.     He  died  in  that  city  in  1556* 
promifing  to  his  difciples,  that  he  fhould  rife  again  in  three  days} 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether  faUe ;  for  the  ma* 
giflr4tes  of  Bafil,  underftanding  at  length  who  he  was,  did, 
about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corpfe,  which,  together  with  his 
writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  executioner. 
As  great  a  madman  as  this  George  David  was,  he  had  his  fob 
lowers,  which  continued  fome  time  after  his  death. 

DAVID  (DE  PoMis),  a  jewifti  phyfician  of  the  xvith  century, 
pretended  to  derive  his  defcent  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda.  He  wrote :  i.  A  traft  de  fenum  aiFe£libus  ;  Ve- 
nice 15H8,  8vo.  2.  A  hebrew  and  rabbinical  didionary,  he* 
brew  and  itaKan,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1587,  folio,  very  ufeful 
fox  thofe  who  wiQi  to  read  the  rabbins,  and  abounding  in  learned 
remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  jews. 

DAVID  (Gantz),  a  jewifti  hiftorian  of  the  xvith  century, 
by  whom  we  have  a  chronicle  in  hebrew,  intituled,  Tfemath 
David,  which  is  now  fcarce ;  Prague,  1 592, 4to.  Vorftius  tranf^ 
Jated  a  part  of  it  into  latin,  with  notes ;  Leyden,  1644,  4to. 

DAVIES  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  tanner  at  Chifgrove  in  Wiltfliire,  where  he 
was  born  about  1570,  He  became  a  commoner  of  QueenV 
college,  Oxford,  in  1585  5  and,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and,  applying  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law,  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Some  time  after,  being  expelled  that  fociety  for  beating  a  genr 
tleman  at  dinner  in  the  common-hall,  namely,  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of  London,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  profecuted  his  ftudies  there  ;  but,  being  reinftated  in  the 
Temple,  he  pradlifed  as  a  counfellor,  and  became  a  burgees  in 
the  parliament  in  1601.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  went  with  lord  Hunfdoo  into  Scotland,  to  congratulate  king 

*  Jamcs.j 
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James ;  and,  being  introducedi  was  particularly  diftinguiihed. 
The  king  enquiring  of  that  lord  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
.  who  accompanied  him,  and  hearing  John  Davies  named,  a(ked 
whether  he  was  No/ce  teipfum  ?  And^  upon  bring  told  he  was, 
his  majedy  gracioufly  embraced  him,  and  affured  him  of  his  fa- 
vour* This  No/ce  teipfum  was  a  poem  of  Gr  John's  on  the  origi- 
nal, nature,  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  publiihed  in  1599,  ^"^ 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  printed  affain'1622,  and 
again  in  17 14  by  Mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  given,  m  a  preface,  a  * 
Very  advantageous  charaAer  of  it ;  and  by  Edward  Capel  in  his  » 
proiufions.  This,  together  with  other  fmall  poems,  as,  Hymns 
of  Aftrea  in  acroftic  verfe;  Orcheftra,  or,  A  poem  exprefling 
the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dancing,  in  a  dialogue  between 
Penelope  and  one  of  her  wooers,  &c ;  gained  fir  John  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet,  and  recommended  him  fo  to  king  James,  that 
he  made  him  firft  bis  folicitor,  and  then  his  attorney-general  in 
Ireland ;  where^  in  1606^  he  became  one  of  his  majefty's  fer- 
jeants  at  law,  and  was  afterwards  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  that  kingdom.  The  year  following,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whitehall.  Jn  161 2 
he  quitted  the  poft  of  attorney- general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made 
one  of  his  majefty's  engliih  icrjeants  at  law ;  and,  after  his  fet- 
tling in  England,  one  of  the  judges  of  aifize  on  the  circuits. 
In  1626  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  thcking*s  bench; 
but,-before  his  initallation,  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
left  behind  him  the  chara£):er  of  a  bold  fpiric,  a  (harp  and  ready 
wit,  and  of  a  man  completely  learnied,  but  in  .reality  more  a 
fcholar  than  a  lawyer  [zj . 

Before  we  conclude,  we  muft  obferve,  that  he  married  Elea- 
nor Touchet,  youngeft  daughter  of  lord  George  Audley,  after- 

[z]   We   have  already  mentiooed  his  ports  of  iir  Edward  Coke,  1651,  dsio. 

produdliont  as  a  poet ;  but  he  ga^e  the  It  was  written    in    frcnch  by   fir  John 

world  feveral  pieces  in  quality  of  a  lawyer.  Daviesy  and  tranflated  into  ehgliih  by  an- 

i.  A  difeovery  of  the  true  caufes  why  other  hand.      5.  Jus  impoiiendi  ve^iga- 

Ireland  was  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  lia  :  or,  the  learning  touching  cuiloms, 

•  brought  under  obedience  of  the  crown  of  toDnage,    poundage,  and   impofitions  on 

Kngland,  until  the  beginning  of  his  ma-  merchandizes,    Scc»    aiTerted,   i6;6   and 

jefty't  happy  reign,  16 12, 4to.    Dedicated  1659,  8vo.      Befides  thefe,  he  left  fome 

to  the  kiug,  with  this  latin  verfe  only :  MSS.  namely,  a  large  epiltle  to  Robert 

Principis  e(l  virtus  maxima  noffe  fuos.  earl  of  Sali(hur7>    of  the    ftate    of  the 

2.  A  declaration  of  our  fovereign    loiti  counties  of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  4nd 

the  king,  concerning  the  title  of  his  ma-  Downe,  and  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 

jcfty's  fon  Charles,  the  prince  and  duke  otherofficersof  Ireland,  written  in  1607: 

of   Cornwall,   1614,  folio.      Printed  in  and  alfo  a  fpeech  before  Arthur  lord  Chi- 

two  columns,  one  french,  the  other  eng-  chefter,  vifcount  Belfad,  lord  lieutenant 

lifli.     3.  Le  primer  reports  des  cafes  Se  of  Ireland,  xi  May  16 1 3,  when  he  was 

matters  en  ley  refolves  Sc  adjudges  en  les  fpeaker  of  the  irifli  houfe  of  commons. 

courts  del  roy  en  Ireland,  Dublin,  164$.  Thefe  pieces  were  in  the  library  of  (ir 

Lond.     1628  and    1674,   folio.     To  the  James  Ware  of  Ireland,  arid  afterwards, 

fecond  edition  was  added  a  table.     4.  A  as  Wood  believes,  in  that  of  the  carl  of 

j)erfe<5t  abridgement  of  the  tx  hooks  of  re<  Clareudon. 

Vol.  IV.  L 1  wards 
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wards  earl  of  Caftlehaven ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon»  an  iditff, 
who  died  young  ^  and  a  daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  lord  Haftings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
This  Eleanor  Touchet  was  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
rader.  She  had,  or  pretendjsd  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy ; 
and  her  predictions,  received  from  a  voice  which  ihe  often 
heard,  as  flie  ufed  to  tell  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  (he  others, 
were  generally  wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  expreffions. 
It  was  commonly  reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her 
hu(band's  death,  as  (he  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  nim,  fhe  fud- 
deniy  burft  into  tear^ ;  whereupon,  he  alking  her  the  occaGon, 
fhe  anfwered, "  Hufband,  thefe  are  your  funeral  tears  •,'*  to  which 
he  replied,  '*  Pray,  wife,  fpare  your  tears  now,  and  I  will  be 
content  that  you  (hall  laugh  when  I  am  dead."  After  fir  John's 
death,  (he  lived  moftly  at  Parfton  in  Hertfordfhire ;  and  in 
1649  an  account  was  publifhed  of  her  <^  ftrange  and  wonder- 
ful prophecies/' .  She  died  in  St.  Bride's  parifli,  London,  in 
1552 ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  the  fields,  near 
the  remains  of  her  hufband. 

DaVIES  (Dr.  John),  was  bom  in  Denbighfhire,  and  eda« 
cated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  biihop  of  St.  Afaph.  He 
was  admitted  a  (Indent  of  Tefus-coUege,  Oxford,  in  15^9,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  Lincoln-college  in  the  fame 
vniverfity.  He  was  reAor  of  Malloyd,  or  Manylloyd  in  Me- 
rioneth(hire,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of  St.  Afaph.  He  /:om« 
xnenced  do£lor  in  1616,  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  uni- 
verfity,  fays  Wood,  as  well  vcrfed  in  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  ereek  and  hebrew  lan- 
guages; a  moft  exa£l  critic,  and  indefatigable  feaYcher  into 
antient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious  and  rare 
authors  [a]. 

DAVIES  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  April  22,  1679.  After 
being  educated  in  cla(&cal  learning  at  the  charterhoufe-fchool, 
he  was,  in  1695,  fent  to  Queen's-college  in  Cambridge ;  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1698.  In  1701  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college }  and  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of 

[a]  Hit  works  are,  I.  Amiquae  lingo*  rum  nomint,*t  quandoflonierunt,  163a, 

BritannicK  nunc  communiter  didlae  Cam-  printed  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary  before 

bro»Britanniat, )  fuis  Cjmraeccvel  Cam-  mentioned.     4.  Adagtofum  britannieonim 

Vies*  ab  aliis  Wallicae  rudimenta*  See,  ijpecimen,  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.     He  alfo  tf« 

1611, 8 vo.     1.  Di£lionattum  Latino-BrU  nrted  W.  Morgan,  bifliop  of  LandafF,  and 

fannicum,    16^2,  folio.      With   this  is  Richard  Parry,  bifhop  of  St    Afaph,  In 

printed,  Didionarium    Latino-Britanni-  tranflating  the  bible  into  wekh,  in   that 

cum,  which  was  bq;un  and  greatly  ad-  correA  edition  which  came  out  in  i^io. 

danced  by  Thomas  Williams,  phyfidan.  He  alfo  trandated  inro  the  fame  language 

before   16-0.      It  wax   afterwards  com-  (which  he  had  ftudied  at  racant  hours  for 

pleted  and  publiflied  by  Dr.    Davies.     3.  30  years)  the  book  of  *'  Refolution/* 

Ad^^i^  ^rit|iiwica>  auth9rvo^  ^riu^^iico.  written  by  Robert  Ffufmiy  a  jefuit. 
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M.  A.  In  1 7 1 1 ,  having  diflingtiiihcd  himfelf  by  ferenl  learned 
publications  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  collated  by 
Moore,  bifiiop  of  Ely,  to  the  re£tory  of  Fen^Dltton  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely  i  taking  the  fame 
year  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James,  he 
was  chofen  mailer  of  Queen's-coUege  March  23,  1717;  and 
created  0.0.1717,  when  George  I.  was  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  March  7,  1732,  aged  53,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  college ;  where  a  flat  marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
with  a  plain  infcription.  His  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  fir 
John  Turton,  knt.  is  faid  to  have  been  living  in  1743. 

This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  author 
of  any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in  giving  fair 
and  corredl  editions  of  fome  greek  and  latin  authors  of  anti- 
quity.    Thus  in  1703  he  publiflied  in  8vo.  i.  Maximi  Tyrii 
diflertationes,  gr.  &  lat.  ex  interpretatione  Heinfii,  &c.     2.  C. 
Julii  Caefaris,  &  A.  Hirtii  quae  extant  omnia.  Cant.  i7o6,  4to* 
It  was  publiflied  in  1727.     3.  M.  Minucii  Fselicis  O^laviusy 
Cant.  1707,  8vo.     It  was  printed  again  in  1 7 1 2,  8vo.  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corred^ed,  and  the  addition  of  Com- 
modianus,  a  writer  of  the  cyprianic  age.    4.  Then  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  publiihing  new  and  beautiful  editions  of  Cicero's 
philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  Grxyius 
bad  publiOied  of  that  autlror ;  and  accordingly  pv:t  out,  in  1709, 
his  Tufculanarum  difputationum,  libri  quinque,  8vo.    This  edi- 
tion, and  that  of  1738,  which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the 
emendations  of  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Bentley.    The  other 
pieces  were  publiflied  by  our  author  in  the  following  order : 
Denature  deorum,  17 18.     De  divinatione  &  de  fato,  1721. 
Academica,  1725.    De  legibus,   1727.     De  finibus  bononim 
^  malorum,  1728.     Thcfe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed 
in  8vo.  in  a  fair  and  handfome  manner;  have  been  received 
with   a  general   applaufe;    and  have    pafled,  moft  of  them^ 
through  feveral  editions.     He  had  alfo  gone  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices ;  but  being  prevented 
by  death  from  finifliing  it,  he  recommended  it  in  his  will  to  the 
care  of  Dn  Mead,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bentley,  that  he  might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.    But  the 
houfe  ^h^re  Dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  m  the  Strand^ 
London,  being  fet  oxi  fire  through  his  careleflhefs,  as  it  is  faid, 
by  reading  after  he' was  in  bed,  Davies's  notes  and  emendations 
periflied  in  the  fla/pes.  5.  Anotlier  undertaking  publiflied  by  our 
learned  author,  nvhich  we  have  not  already  mentioned,  was, 
La&antii   Firmiani  epitome  divinarum  inlhtutionufta^  Cantab. 
1718,  8vo. 

His  labours  have  been  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Abbe  d'Olivet  in  particular,  the  french  tranflator  of  Cicero  de 

L  1  2  Natura 
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Natura  Deorum,  gives  him  juft  commendations  for  Us  beauti« 
ful  edition  of  that  book ;  but  feems  afterwards  to  have  altered 
his  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  harih  judgement  he  pafled 
upon  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of  Tulljr's 
works  [bJ. 

D AVIES  (John),  a  celebrated  writing  mailer,  and  a  poet ; 
flouriflied  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  fent 
from  the  grammar  fchool  to  Oxford ;  Woodf  fays  he  knows 
not  to  what  houfe  of  learning  he  belonged,  though  he  remained 
there  feveral  years.  He  came  up  to  London,  and  it  appears 
tbat  he  lived  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  161 1,  and  was  a  roman  catho"- 
lic,  for  which  anecdote  vide  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  vol.  it. 
in  the  life  of  Arthur  Wilfon.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  pieces 
are  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  as  St.  Peter's  complaint,  &c.  4to.  i  ^95  i 
Microcofmus,  410.  Oxford,  1603  j  Wit's  Pilgrimage,  &c. 
The  Scourge  of  Folly,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  epigrams,  is  omit-^ 
ted  in  that  lift.  We  have  befides^  his  Anatomy  of  fair  writings 
a  copy-book,  which  has  been  praifed  by  Moore  above  its  de-r 
ferts;  According  to  Fuller  he  died  about  161 8)  and  an  edition 
of  this  laft  work  was  printed  in  1639. 

D AVIES  (Samuel),  an  American  clergyman  of  diflenting 
principles,  and  known  by  3  vols,  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  edited  b^ 
Dr.  Gibhons,  of  London.  He  was  bom  November  3,  1724^ 
in  the  county  of  Newcaftle  in  Delaware  in  America,  and  de- 
figned  by  his  friends  for  the  gofpel-nodrk.  In  1759  he  fuc* 
ceeded  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  as  prefident  of  his  college  of 
new  Jerfcy,  and  which  he  held  to  nis  death  on  Feb.  4,  1761. 
He  was  fuccceded  in  his  poft  by  the  rev.  Dr.  S.  Finley,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  July  1766,  neing  the  fourth  prefident  that 
^lled  that  chair  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  lefs  than  9  years. 

DAVIJS  (Thomas),  bookfcllerj  a  man  of  uncommon 
flrength  pf  mind,  and  who  prided  himfelf  on  being  through 
life  **  a  companion  of  his  fuperiors."  In  1728  and  1729  he 
was  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  completing  his  education  ; 
and  in  1736  live  find  him  among  the  dramatis  perfonae  of  Lil<* 

[«]  W«  wiU  here  fyhjinn  this  cenrurjs  explicuit.     At  mioim^  ferendut  eft,  qui, 

for  the  iklce  of  die  curi^gf  and  learned  antiquis  le^lionibui  I  textu  ezterminatisy 

reader.     "  Joannes  Dafifius  Anglus  hit  fuis  autem   in  earum  locum  fomniis,  li 

figinti   9nnik  pleraque  Cicefonis  philofo-  diis  placet,  inducendis,  novum  velit  ar- 

phica  edidit,  opcrts  Giaeviafti  perfe^o-  chUe€bri   Ckeronem :    adep  ut,  fi   qua 

rem  fe  profeffus.     Verum,   ut  erumpat  ejus  volumina  fecundis  tertiifvc  curis  re- 

•Uquando  ex  me  vera  vox,  Se  dicam  fine  tra£taU  in  lucem  redierint,  ultima  editio 

Circuitione  quod  fentio,  homini  homo  quid  (it  etiam  peflimai :    fufcepto  quafi  certa* 

prxt>at  I  Qn«  in  prsvio  modeftia,  ouam  mine  c«m  popular]  fuo  Ricardo  Bendeio» 

iDgenuus  pQdor  I     In  alteroquaecon^deo-  quern  fuarum  ad  Tufcula^^at  emcodatio- 

tja,   auty    ne  dixerim  mollius,  que  prq-  num  approbatorem  ai^plificatoremque  ha- 

cacita;  I     Tamen  fateor,  Hr  libenter  qui-  buerat,  uter  eiTet  in  fontaminandis  vete* 

dem,  fiiit  in  eo  ingeniui^  perfpicax,  acur  I'um  exemplaribus  licespiior.'^    Ciccron. 

turn,  folers;  itaque  locos  ;^liquot  ieliciter  pjper.  pr«f.  ad  Vol.  1. 
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lo^s  celebrated  tragedy  of  Fatal  Curiofity,  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  where  he  was  the  original  reprefentator  of  young 
Wilmor,  under  the  management  of  Henry  Fielding.  He  af« 
Cerwards  commenced  bookfeOcr  in  Duke's  court,  but  met  with 
misfortunes  which  induced  him  to  return  to  the  theatre.  For 
'  feverai  years  he  belonged  to  various  companies  at  York,  Dub- 
lin, and  other  places ;  at  the  firft  of  which  he  married  mifs 
Yarrow,  daughter  of  a  performer  there,  whofe  beauty  was  not 
more  remarbible  than  the  blamelefihefs  of  her  condu£t  and 
the  amiablenefs  of  her  manners.  About  1752  he  returned  to 
London,  and  with  Mrs.  Davies  was  engaged  at  Drury-lane> 
where  they  remained  for  feverai  years  in  good  eftimation  with 
the  town,  and  played  manv  charaders,  if  not  with  great  ex- 
cellence, at  leaft  with  propriety  and  decency.  Churchill,  in  hi^ 
Indifcriminate  fatire,  has  attempted  to  fix  fome  degree  of  ridi* 
•culcf  on  Mr.  Davies's  performance  :  but  the  pen  of  a  fatirift  h 
not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  Mr.  Davies  exchanged  th^ 
theatre  for  a  (hop  in  Ruffel-ftrect,  Covent-garden,  about  1 762  ; 
and  we  fiiould  have  been  happy  could  we  have  recprded  that 
'his  efforts  in  trade  had  been  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  which  his 
abilities  in  his  profeflion  merited.  In  1778  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt ;  when,  fuch  was  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  that  they. readily  confented  to  his  re-eftabliihment ; 
and  none  of  them,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  were  more  aelive  to  fervc 
him  than  thofe  who  had  fuiFered  moft  by  his  misfortunes.  But 
all  their  efibrts  might  poflibly  have  been  fruitlef^,  if  his  power- 
ful and  firm  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  had  not  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  in  his  behalf.  He .  called  upon  all  over  whom  he  had 
any  influence  to  aflift  Tom  Davies ;  and  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Sheridan,  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  to  let  him  have  a  be- 
nefit, which  he  granted  on  the  moft  liberal  terms.  In  1780, 
by  a  well-timed  publication,  the  Life  of  Ehvid  Garrick,  which 
has  pafled  through  feverai  editions,  Mr.  Davies  acquired  much 
fame,  and  fome  money.  He  afterwards  publiihed  Dramatic 
Mifcellanies  in  3  vols,  of  which  a  fecond  edition  appeared  a 
few  days  only  before  the  author's  death.  His  other  works  are  ; 
I.  Some  memoirs  of  Mr.  Henderfon.  2.  A  review  of  lord 
Chefterfield's  charafters.  3.  A  life  of  MalEnger.  4.  Lives  of 
Dr.  John  Eachard,  fir  John  Davies,'  and  Mr.  Lillo  5  and  fugi- 
tive pieces  without  number  inprofe  and  verfe  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  and  almoft  all  the  public  newfpapers.  The  compiler 
of  this  article  knew  him  well;  and  has  pafled  many  convivial 
hours  in  his  company  at  a  focial  meeting,  where  his  lively  fal- 
lies  of  pleafantry  ufed  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  of  harmlefs  mer- 
riment. The  laft  time  he  vifitcd  them  he  wore  the  appearance 
oif  a  fpe<Elre  }  atid,  fenfible  of  his  approaching  end,  took  a  folemn 
▼iiledi£iion  of*  all  the  company.    Mr.  Davies  died  the  5  th  of 
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May,  1785,  and  waa  buried,  by  hU  own' deCre,  in  the  Yault  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent*garden,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  his  next  door 
neighbour  the  late  mr.  Grignion,  watchmaker  [c3* 

DAVILA,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  was  bom  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  fuftained  the 
qffice  of  high-conftables  in  that  fiate,  and  were  poflefled  of 
large  fortuned:  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelves  mailers  of  ^ 
the  ifland  in  1571,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon  his  country. 
He  fled  to  Avila  in  Spain;  induced  thereto  by  a  tradition^ 
which  prevailed  in  his  family,  that  his  anceftors  had  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.  Here,  upon  the  credit 
of  his  name  and  family^  joined  to  the  little  remaining  fubftance 
be  had  broufiht  with  him,  he  thought  he  (hould  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  with  tolerable  comfort :  but,  finding  himfelf  mif- 
taken,  he  went  to  France,  where  be  was  greatly  carefied  in  the 
court  of  Henry  IIL  and  had  many  fervices  done  him  by  people 
of  the  firil  quality.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  fifters,  who 
were  taken  into  toe  fenrice  of  Catherine  de  Medicis :  but  this 
queen  dying  in  1589,  and  the  king  foon  after,  broke  again  all 
Davila*s  meafures.  He  continued  however  in  France  fome 
time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  behaved  bimfclf  very 
gallantly  in  feveral  military  expeditions.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled  on 
him  by  tlie  republic,  in  whofe  lervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila 
had  formerly  been  a  commander.  He  was  at  Padua  when  he 
obuined  a  formal  commilfion  from  Venice  to  remove  to  Ve« 
rona;  which  being  a  very  advant^eous  thing  for  him,  he 
made  no  delay,  but  fet  out  immediately.  When  he  was  upon 
bis  journey,  he  requefted  carriages  for  the.  conveyance  of  his 
goods,  which  was  lawful  for  thofe  who  had  received  arty  fort 
of  commiifion  from  the  republic ;  but  iuilead  of  being  ierved 
in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  treated  at  one 
place  very  ill ;  and  his  (ervants  and  attendants  were  infulted  by 
the  perfon  whofe  duty  ic  was  to  fumifh  him.  Davila  prefented 
his  commiiHon  in  the  gentleft  manner  imaginable  i  but  tliis  mode* 
ration  and  candour,  as  it  ufually  happens,  only  ferved  the  more 
to  ex^ifperate  the  man;  who  immediately  difchargcd  apiilol 
at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died 
a'ihort  time  after.  Davila  had  a  fon  with  him  of  .about  1 8  years  of 
age  ;  who  had  fpirit  enough  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
upon  the  murderer,  whom  be  fell  upon  direfUy,  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

(c  J  Tht  fistlowiag  lines  were  giren  in  the  newrpaperi,  as  conCiribu^os  to  ourk  tbe 
aiaos 

Here  lief  the  autkorp  adior,  Thomas  Dtvies ; 
Living  he  (hone  a  very  rata  avis. 
The  fcenec  he  played,  life's  audience  muft  commend  t 
iU  Uaourcd  Garrick— Johnibo  mu  kit  friciuL 
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When  Davila  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  bis  Hiftory  of 
the  civil  Wars  of  France.  It  is  divided  into  15  books,  and  con- 
tains every  thing  worth  notice  that  pafled,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vcrvins  1598.  This  hiftory 
has  always  been  highly  efteemed.  Lord  Bolingbroke  calls  it  a 
'  nobie  one,  and  fays,  diat  he  **  fiiould  not  fcruple  to  confefs  11^ 
in  many  refpe6ts  equal  to  that  of  Livy."  Davila  has  indeed 
been  fafpe£ied  and  accufed  of  too  much  refinement  and  fub- 
tlety,  in  developing  the  fecret  motives  of  adiions,  in  laying  the 
caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing  them  often  through 
aferies  of  progreffion  too  complicated,  and  too  anfully  wrought. 
But  yet,  as  the  noble  lord  goes  on  in  his  letters  on  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  1.  v,  •*  the  fufpicious  perfon,  who  fliould  rejcft  this  hif- 
torian  Upon  fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe,  would  have  no 
grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions  to  the  authority  of  the  firft  duke 
of  Epernon,  who  had  oeen  an  a&or,  and  a  principal  a£lor  too, 
hi  many  of  the  fcenes  that  Davila  recites.  Gifard,  fecretary 
to  this  duke,  and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this 
hiftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  refided  in 
Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death ;  that  he  read  it  to  him; 
that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it  5  and 
feemed  only  furprifed,  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  fo 
well  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times."  * 

DAVILA  (Peter  Francis),  diredor  of  the  cabinet  of  na- 
tural hiftory  at  Madrid,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  ; 
died  at  the  beginning  of  1785,  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  conchy- 
liology  and  mineralogy.  He  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  die  literati  of  Europe,  who  relbecied  his  talents,  and  loved 
him  for  his.  obliging  manners.  The  catalogue  of  his  cabinet^ 
pttblifhed  in  3  vols,  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  naturalifts. 

DAVI9  (Henry  Edwards),  fon  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  of 
Wtndfor,  was  born  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at  Ealing, 
Middlefex;  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol-coUege,  Oxford, 
May  17, 1774,  where  he  took  hisdcgree  of  B.  A.  about  January 
1778.  In  the  fpring  of  that  year  he  wrote  an  examination  of 
the  **  Hiftory  ot  the  decline  and  fall  of  th5  roman  empire,''  ia 
which  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  he  evinced  more  knowledge 
than  is  ufually  found  at  the  age  of  ai.  This  was  anfwered  by 
the  hiftorian  m  a  vindication,  which  brought  out  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Davis.  In  1780,  having  entered  into  prieft's  orders,  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  and,  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  had  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he  difchargcd  with  a  fo^ 
licitude  and  .conftancy  too  great  for  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind, 
and  the  delicacy  of  nis  conftitution.  A  lingering  illnefs  re- 
moved hiqi  from  the  fociety  of  his  many  eftimable  friends,  and 
deprived  the  public  of  his  expeAed  fervices.    AScGtcd  by  the 
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ftrongeft  and  tendered  of  thofc  motiTes,  which  endear  life  an^ 
fubdue  fortitude,  he  fuftained  the  flow  approaches  of  diflblution, 
not  only  refigned  but  cheerful ;  fupported  by  the  principles  he  had 
well  defended.  Feb.  lo,  1784,  without  any  apparent  changCy 
between  a  placid  fluml^er  and  death,  he  expired.  He  was  buried 
at  Wihdfor,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had  cultivated  a  tafte 
for  elegant  literature,  particularly  in  poetry.  Though  his  voice 
was  not  ftrong,  his  elocution  was  di(lin£l:,  animated,  unafieAed, 
and  pathetic.  The  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  converfation, 
the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  fixed  by  principle,  and 
animated  by  fentiment,  rendered  him  in  his  private  charaAer^ 
alike  amiable  and  worthy  of  efteem. 

DAVISON  (Jeremiah),  a  portrait  painter,  bom  in  England, 
of  fcots  parents  j  ftudied  fir  Peter  Lely,  and  excelled  in  pamting 
iatins.    Died  1745*   ' 

DAUMIUS  (Christiak),  a  native  of  Mifnia,  regent  of  the 
college  of  Zwickau,  died  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  75,  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  his  age.  He  was  mafter 
of  the  languages  both  dead  and  livinjg.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  good  editions  of  many  works  orantiquity,  and  feverai  other 
writmgs ',  a  teftimony  at  once  of  his  induftry,  and  the  fujperiority 
of  his  talents.  The  moft  efteemed  of  them  are :  i  •  Traaatus  de 
caufis  amifiarum  quarumdam  linguae  latinae  radiciim,  1642,  8vo. 
2.  Injagator  &  reftitutor  graces  tinguae  radicum,  8vo.  3.  £pif- 
tolae;  lena,  1670,  4to;  Drefden,  1677,  8vo.    4.  Poems,  &c. 

DAUN  (Leopold  Count),  prince  of  Tiano,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  grand-croix  of  the  order  of  Maria  Therefa,  field 
marfhal,  minifler  of  (late,  prefident  of  the  aulic  council  of  waF> 
was  born  in  1705,  of  an  antient  and  illuftrious  family.  He  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  1740,  and  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  in  the  war  which  Maria  Therefa  carried  on  for  the  preferva* 
tion  of  the  dominions  which  were  left  her  by  Charles  VL  The 
fucceeding  war  procured  hini  a  ftill  more  hrilliant  fame«  Prince 
Charles  ofLorraine  being  bedcged  in  Prague,  Daun,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  got  together  in  haftcj  took  the  refolution  to  force  the 
enem^  to  raife  the  fiege,  gave  battle  to  the  king  of  Prufliaat  Chot*-- 
chemitch,  the  1 8th  of  June,  1 75  7,  and  gained  a  complete  vldory. 
tt  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emprefs-queen  inftituted  the  mili- 
tary order  that  bears  her  name.  The  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in 
1758,  added  frefh  laurels  to  thofe  of  the  deliverer  of  Prague.  In 
1700  he  forced  the  king  of  Pruflfia  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Drefden^ 
by  a  feries  of  meafures  proceeding  from  the  profoundeft  delibera- 
tion, which  had  already  deliveaed  Oimutz  in  1 758.  He  attacked 
the  Fruflians  in  1 759  at  Pima,  took  the  whole  army  commanded 
by  general  Finck,  and  made  them  prifoners  of  war.  He  had  not 
the  fame  fuccefs  at  Siplitz  near  Torgau,  in  1760,  where  the 
cnemyi  already  defeated,  regained^  after  the  marfhal  had  been 
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f^liged  toTetirc  from  the  field  on  account  ofa^dangerous  wound, 
a  fuperioritY  which  decided  the  victory  in  his  favour*  The  peace 
of  Hubertfoourg  put  an  end  tp  hi^  fucceflcs  in  1763.  He  died 
at  Vieuna,  the  5th  of  February  1 766,  at  the  age  of  61^  with  the 
Tcpuution  of  an  experienced,  brave,  circumfpe£^  general,  fore- 
feeing  aud  examining  all  the  fchemes  of  his  enemy  before  he 
refolved  to  give  him  battle }  humane  and  compaffipnate,  uniting 
the  virtues  of  the  chriftian  with  thofe  of  the  foIdier«  Occafiona 
where  prudence  was  more  neceflary  than  activity,  were  particu- 
larly favourable  to  him.  His  perceptions  were  quick  and  fure; 
but,  when  the  urgency  of  the  moment  excluded  maturity  of  re- 
ie^ion,  he  found  it  difficult  to  take  a  vigorous  determination. 
Accordingly  his  vi&ories  were  often  without  effed,  and  the 
vanquiflied,  by  bold  and  rapid  manoeuvres,  fometimes  repaired 
their  defeat  before  it  had  been  publiflied  by  the  voice  of  fame. 

D'AUNOiS  (The  Counteb)  gained  fome  reputation  in  the 
laft  century  by  her  Romances  and  Travels  into  Spain^  which  are 
written  with  freedom.    She  died  in  1705. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  french  poet,  was  born  near 
the  head  of  the  Vieone  about  1507.  Going  to  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  to  finifli  his  ftudies,  he  there  made  an  extraordinary 
progreis,  and  diftinguiOied  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  by  his  ikiU 
in  greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that  he  became  one  of  the  pro- 
fefK^rs  of  the  univerfity  of  Far\s.  In  1560  he  fucceeded  John 
Stracellus  in  the  pod  of  king's  reader  and  profefibr  of  greek  i 
but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of  Coqueret, 
after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Baif,  in  the  houfe  of 
his  father  Lazarus  de  Batf,  who  was  mafter  of  the  requcfts. 
He  continued  to  inflru£l  this  young  pupil  in  the  college  of  Co- 
queret ;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  hid  fcbobr 
there,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  One  of  the  moft  glo- 
rious eulogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  his  fchool  produced  a  great 
number  of  able  men*  His  generofity  and  want  of  manage- 
ment reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
lift  of  thofe  learned  men  who  have  been  very  near  ftarving.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages; 
and  Charles  IX.  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and 
took  great  delight  in  converflng  with  him.  Confidering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  his  liking  to 
anagrams,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  reftorcr.  It  is  pretended, 
that  he  found  the  model  of  tliem  in  Lycophron ;  at  leaft  he 
brought  them  into  fo  much  vogue,  that  every  body  would  needs 
be  trying  at  them;  and  he  pafled  for  fuch  a  cdnjurer  in  that 
way,  that  feveral  illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centuries  of 
Noftradamus,  which  he  was  thought  bv  fome  to  do  with  fuch 
fuccefsj  that  he  feemed  to  be  invefted  with  the  charadier  of 
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his  interpreter  or  fub-prophct.    When  he  tiras  near  80,  fiarmg 
loft  hi$  firft  wife,  he  married  a  young  girl ;  and  by  her  had 
a  fon,    for    whom   he  (hewed  his  fondnefe   by  a  thoufand 
ridiculous   adlions.    He   ufed  to  fay,   by  way  of  excufe   for 
this  marriage,  that  **  it  was  a  poetic  licence  ^  and  that,  being 
to  die  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  perform  the  exe- 
cution with  a  bright  fword,  rather  than  a  rufty  one.**    He  had 
by  his  firft  wife,  among  other  children,  a  fon,  who  was  the 
author  of  fome  frcnch  verfcs,  printed  in  a  colle£^ion  of  his  own 
poems }  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man, 
named  Nicolas  Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  reiigned  his  place 
of  regius  profcffor  of  the  greek  tongue.    He  made  a  great 
many  verfes  in  latin,  greek,  and  french :  and  indeed  it  was  his 
difeafe  to  make  too  many ;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did 
any  perfon  of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes 
on  the  fubjeft  ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  king- 
dom, or  his  mufe  had  been  an  hired  mourner.    Some  have 
faid  that  the  odes,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems  in  greek 
and  latin,  compofed  by  Daurat,  amount  to  about  50,000  verfes ; 
and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from  this  prodigious  num- 
ber, it  is  certain,  that  he  compofed  a  great  many  poems  ia 
thofe  two  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  in  french.    He  was 
fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he  faid,  knew  none  but  him 
and  Cuiacius,  who  had  abilities  fufHcient  to  reftorc  antient  au- 
thors (  but  he  has  prefdnted  the  public  with  very  little  of  that 
kind,  fome  remarks  on  the  Sybillinc  verfes  in  Opfopseus's  edi- 
tion being  all  we  can  recolle£l:  at  prefent.     Scaliger  tells  us,  and 
he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  fpcnt  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.     He  died  at 
Paris,  1588,  aged  81 ;  and  fince  his  death  there  have  been  pub« 
liftied  colle^ions  of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

DAWES  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  englifli  prelate,  was 
the  youngeft  fon  of  fir  John  Dawes,  bart.  and  born  at  Lyons 
near  Braintrec  in  Eflex,  Sept.  12,  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant-taylors  fchool  in  London,. where  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  clafEcal  learning ;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed 
in  the  hebrew  tongue,  even  before  he  was  1 5  years  of  age : 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  care  that  Kidder, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  reftor  of  Rayne 
near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In  1687 
he  was  fcnt  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford ;  but  his  father's 
title  and  eftate  defcending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge.  He 
took  poflTcflion  of  his  eldfeft  brother's  chambers,  who  died  there 
juft  before  of  a  fever,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  other  brother, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  a  (hip,  was  unhappily  drowned.     After 
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Ke  hid  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  vifited  his  eftate  In  VJkx^ 
an(^  intended  to  make  a  (hort  tour  into  fome  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  had  not  feen ;  but  his  progrefs  was  ftopped 
by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances,  the  elded  daughter  of 
fir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead  Lodge  in  Eflex,  a  fine  and  ac- 
complifhed  woman,  whom  he  foon  after  married. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prieft  hj  Compton,  biOiop  of  London.  He  intended* 
from  the  very  firft,  to  enter  into  orders }  and  is  faid  to  have 
prepared  hiraldf  for  this,  by  making  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
eiigliih  divines  his  ftudy,  while  he  was  very  young.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  a  royal  mandate,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  the  mafterlhip  ot  Catharine-hall,  to  which  he  was 
unanimoufly  eleded  in  1696,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Eachard.  He  did  feveral  beneficial  afls  to  his  college :  par- 
ticularly, he  contributed  liberally  towards  the  finiihing  a  chapel, 
which  his  predecefibr  had  begun ;  and,  by  his  intereft  at  court* 
procured  die  firft  vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed* 
by  zSt  of  parliament,  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Cathatine-hall  for 
ever.  In  1696  he  was  made  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
William ;  and  ihortly  after,  was  prefented  by  his  majelly  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Worcefter.  Sir  William,  it  teems, 
had  pleafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  White- 
hall Nov«  5,  1696,  that  his  majelly  fent  for  him,  and  without 
any  folUcitation  gave  him  this  prebend ;  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  <'  the  thing  indeed  was  but  fmall,  and  not  worth  his 
acceptance,  but  as  an  earned  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge 
of  what  he  intended  for  him."  Nov.  10, 1698,  he  was  collated 
by  archbiihop  Tenifon  to  the  re£tory,  and  the  month  following 
to  the  deanery  of  Bocking  in  Eflex;  where  he  behaved  in  a 
very  charitable  and  exemplary  manner.  His  hiftorian  telk  us, 
that  by  way  of  prcferving  an  harmony  and  good  underftanding 
with  his  people,  he  ufed,  every  Sunday,  to  invite  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  better  fort  to  dine  with  him ;  which,  it  muft  be 
confefied,  was  no  bad  fcheme.  He  iifed  alfo  to  preach  con- 
fjantly  himfelf,  while  he  continued  re£lor  of  that  pari(h.  *'  His 
difirourfes,'*  fays  the  fame  author,  "  were  plain  and  familiar,  and 
iiich  as  were  beft  adapted  to  a  country  audience ;  yet  under  his 
management  and  manner  of  expreflion,  they  far  iurpafled  the 
moft  elaborate  compoGtions  of  other  men.  For  fuch  was  the 
comelinefs  of  his  perfon,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of 
his  a£iion,  and  the  majefty  of  his  whole  appearance,  that  he 
might  well  be  pronounced  the  moft  complete  pulpit-orator  of 
bis  age."  And  this  indeed  conveys  a  true  and  juft  idea  of  this 
prelate,  who  owed  his  advancement  chiefly  to  thefe  popular 
qualities,  and  not  to  any  uncommon 'fized  abilities,  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  poflTefled:   fo  that  when  thefe 
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fame  fenxtona  at  eburt  and  in  the  country  came  to  be  print^ 
and  read)  it  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  with  many,  who  did 
not  confider  what  it  is  that  fets  off  a  fermon  from  the  pulpit^ 
how  they  happened  to  be  fo  extravagantly  admired  when  they 
were  preached :  an  obfervation  that  may  be  extended  to  many 
other  colle£lion8  of  pulpit  difcourfes. 

After  queen  Anne's  acceflion,  fir  William  was  made  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  fome  of  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  though  he  mifled  the 
biuiopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  vacant  in  1705,  yet  her  ma- 
jefty,  of  her  own  accord,  named  him  to  the  fee  or  Chcfter  in 
1707.  The  reafon  of  his  miffing  Lincoln  was  his  having, 
in  a  fermon  upon  January  30,  uttered  fome  bold  truths  which 
were  not  agreeable  to  certain  perfons  in  power;  who  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  perfuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination, to  give  It  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury.  This  however  made  no  impreffion  upon  fir  William  j 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  toM  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he 
had  loft  a  bi(hopric  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  was,  that  <*  as 
to  that  he  had  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  in- 
tention was  never  to  gain  one  by  it.*'  In  17 14  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York ;  at  which  time  he  was 
alfo  made  a  privy  counfellor  of  Rate.  He  continued  above  lo 
years  in  this  high  ftation,  much  honoured  and  refpe£led ;  and 
then  a  diarrhxa,  to  which  he  had  been  fubje^  aforetime,  coming 
to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in  an  inflammation 
of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life  April  30,  1724.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine- hall,  Cambridge,  near  his  lady, 
who  died  Dec.  22,  1705,  in  her  29th  year.  He  had  feven  chil- 
dren, three  of  which  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Darcy, 
furvived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  dcceafe,  under  the  title  of 
his  Whole  works,  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  account  of  the 
life,  writings,  and  charafter  of  the  author,  1733,  in-3  vols  8vo. 
Thofe  publilhed  by  himfelf  were,  i.  An  anatomy  of  atheifm, 
1693.  This  is  a  poem  confifting  of  five  fheets,  and  was  written 
by  the  author  before  he  was  18  years  of  age.  It  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  argument  and  eafinefs  of  didion,  than  for  any  briiknefs 
and  force  of  imagination.  2.  The  duties  of  the  clofet,  &c. 
written  before  he  was  '21  years  of  age.  3.  The  duty  of  com- 
municating explained  and  enforced,  &c.  compofed  for  the  ufe 
of  his  parilhioners  at  Bocking.  4.  Sermons  preached  upon  fe- 
veral occafions  before  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  1 707,  8vo. 
dedicated  to  that  queen.  5.  A  preface  to  the  '«'orks  of  bithop 
Blackall,  publi(hed  in  1723.  There  were  few  qualities  that 
could  adorn  a  man  either  in  private  or .  public  life,  as  a  layman 
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or  ecclefiaftic,  which  he  did  not  poflefs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

DAWES  (Richard),  an  englifli  fcholar,  celebrated  for  the 
publication  of  a  work,  intituled,  Mifcellanea  Cfitica,  was  bora 
in  1708;  and  after  a  fchool  education  under  Mr.  Anthony 
Blackwall,  admitted  of  Emanuel-coUege  Cambridge,  in  i72;« 
In  1736  he  publiOied  a  fpecimen  of  a  greek  tranflacion  of  Paradife 
Loft  I  of  which,  in.  his  preface  to  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  he 
had  candour  enough  to  point  out  the  imperfedlions  himfelf. 
^<  The  blot  of  his  life  was  taking  part  againft  Bentley,  from 
whom  the  prefent  father  of  greek  literature  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Toup,  acknowledges  to  have  learnt  more,  than  from  all  the 
critics  of  all  the  ages  oef ore."  So  writeth  pur  author;  whofc 
very  fingular  critique  we  leave  to  the  animadverfions  of  the 
learned  reader.  Mr.  Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  fome  MSS* 
to  which  Mr.  Surges,  who  has  lately  publiflied  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  had  accefsw  There  are  fome 
others  in  Dr.'  Alkew's  colle£tion,  who  bought  Mr.  Dawes's 
library. 

DAY  (John)  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  printers  of  his 
time ;  he  lived  over  Alderfgate,  under  which  he  had  a  (hop. 
He  had  alfo  a  larger  at  the  weft  door  of  St.  Paul's.  He  print^ 
the  bible  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  fol.  1 C49 ;  alfo  Latimer's 
fermons ;  feveral  editions  pf  the  Book  of  Martyrs  \  Tyndalc's 
works,  in  i  vol.  fol.  fome  of  Roger  Afcham's  works ;  and  many 
others  of  lefs  note.  He  died  the  23d  of  July,  1584.  It  is  inti- 
mated in  his  epitaph,  that  Fox  undertook  the  a£is  ai^d  mo^u-f 
ments  at  his  inftance ; 

He  fet  a  Fox  to  write  how  martyrs  ruaue 
By  death  to  lyfe. 

DAY  (Thomas),  bom  in  London  June  22,  1748.  His  father 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  office  in  the  cuftoms,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bonham^  efq.  While  yet  in  his 
infancy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father ;  and  Mrs. 
Day  having  removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  fent  her  fon  to  a 
child's  fchool  in  that  village;  and  when  he  was  of  a  proper 
age,  (he  placed  him  in  the  Charter-houfe,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Crufius,  whofe  abilities  and  difciplinc  as  a  mafter  were  well 
known  and  juftly  celebrated.  After  rec^aining  eight  or  nine 
years  in  that  feminary,  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  16  of  the 
college  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  Oxford.  How  long  he  continued  at 
the  univerfity  is  not  known  j  but  we  arc  informed  that  he  took 
none  of  the  ufual  degrees.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  very 
early  age  he  applied  ailiduoufly  to  his  ftudies.  An  enthuHafm 
for  virtue,  and  confequently  a  ftrong  abhorrence  of  female  fe- 
4u£liony  ha4  made  fo  i^rcible  an  impreOlon  on  his  mind,  that 
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when  lie  was  only  forenteeni  he  difcorered  a  degree  of  heroWa 
which  may  juftly  be  termed  quixotic.  At  that  period  a  noble- 
man  having  feduced  a  female,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her  a 
wretched  vi£kim  to  penury  and  proftitution,  excited  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  young  adventurer.  He  wrote  a  remonftrance  to 
the  feducer,  and  concluded  it  with  a  challengCi  of  which,  how- 
ever»  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  was  taken*  His  en- 
thufiafm  was  afterwards  difplayed  in  the  education  of  two  female 
children,  whom  he  intended  to  educate  in  fome  meafure  after 
the  fyftem  of  Rouileau.  Finding,  however,  this  proje£):  im- 
pradicable,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  it ;  yet  he  ftill  c(mi- 
tinned  his  prote£lion,  and  placed  them  in  a  boarding-fchool 
for  the  completion  of  their  education.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  fcheme,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Small, 
a  phyfician  in  Birmingham.  The  dodor,  with  the  kind  of- 
ficiouibefs  of  a  friend,  endeavoured  to  re&ify  his  Yiews,  and 
cootrool  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination.  Mr.  Day  at  one 
time  wiihed  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  but  was  di£- 
fuaded  from  putting  it  into  cSkik  by  the  fuggeftions  of  Dr. 
Small,  who  rera'efented  to  him  the  uncertainty  to  which  the 
profeflbrs  of  that  art  are  liable ;  and  the  ditTiculty  attending 
an  application  of  the  knowledge  that  might  be  acquired  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  The  remonftrances  of  his  friend  fe^m  to  have 
had  the  defired  effect.  He  altered  his  plan  of  operations.  In 
the  defign  of  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  entered  him- 
frlf  a  ftudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  at  the  ufual  period 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  pra£tifed  in  the  profeffion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1774  we  find  Mr.  Day  at  Bruflels, 
where  he  received  the  afflidiing  news  that  Dr.  Small  lay  dan- 

feroofly  ill  of  a  fever.  In  confequence  of  this  he  haftened  to 
jfigland  with  all  poilible  expedition,  and  arrived  but  juft  in  time 
to  lee  his  friend  expire.  To  foothe  hU  mind  under  this  deep 
affli£lion,  he  compofed  fome  pathetic  lines  on  the  death  of  one 
whom  he  fo  much  admired  when  living.  Thefe  verfes  being 
thought  to  contain  an  exa£l  delineation  of  the  poet's  own  cha- 
racter, and  as  they  were  never  employed  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  mey  were  afterwards  in* 
*  fcribed  on  his  own  tomb  by  the  direflion  of  his  widow. 

In  1773  appeared  his  firll  literary  produdtion,  in  the  compov^ 
Ction  of  which  he  was  aflifted  by  his  friend  and  fchool-fellow, 
Mr.  John  fiicknell.  It  was  built  upon  a  fa£i  which  had  been 
recently  mentioned  in  the  newfpapers.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  publilhed  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  an  Ame- 
rican on  the  iubje£l  of  the  (lave  trade.  This  appeared  under  the 
title  of,  A  Fragment  of  a  Letter,  and  was  addrefl'ed  to  the  united 
ftates  of  America.  Having  married  Mifs  Efther  Milnes,  of 
"WiJccSeld  in  Yprkfliire,  in   177 8,  he  ^ent  in  the  following 
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year  to  refide  onhls'eftate  at  Stapleford  in  EiTex;  and  about 
three  years  afterwards  removed  to  another  eftate  at  Anningfley^ 
near  6h€rtf6y»  in  Surry,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  the 
praAice  of  agriculture.  During  the  american  war,  the  political 
tranfa£tions  of  the  times  attraAed  his  attention,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  the  defence  of  the  revolted  colonies.  On 
this  fubjedi  he  publiihed  two  poems,  one  under  ..the  title  of 
the  Devoted  Legions,  in  which  a  parallel  was  drawn  between 
the  condufl  of  adminiftration  and  an  incident  in  the  roman 
biftoiy.  This  poem  was  addrefied  to  lord  Georjge  Germaine^. 
and  the  commanders  of  the  britifli  forces  in  America.  The 
attempt  to  fubjugate  America,  by  defolating  the  coafts  and  burn- 
ing the  towns  and  villages  along  its  ihores,  was  the  fubjedi  of 
the  other  poem,  which  he  intituled,  the  Defolation  of  America. 
When  the  profpefb  of  a  peace  began  to  dawn,  Mr.  Day  was 
very  urgent  in  his  exhortations  to  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the 
war,  in  a  pamphlet  he  produced  under  the  title  of  Reflexions 
on  the  prefent  ilate  of  England  and  America.  The  letters  of 
Marius,  by  Mr.  Day,  appeared  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace.  They  were  addrefTed  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  that 
minider  was  the  fubje£l  of  the  author's  praife  for  having  ter- 
ipinated  a  ruinous  war.  About  this  time  aflbciations  were 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  grievances^ 
and  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Day  attended  ieveral  of  thefe  meetings  in  the  different 
counties  where  he  poflefled  eftates.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
an  orator  on  thefe  occafions,  and  fpoke  with  the  fame  eloquence 
that  is  confpicuous  in  his  writings.  In  1786  he  publiihed  a  pam- 
phlet under  the  title  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Juftice  of  peace 
and  a  Farmer.  The  objeft  of  this  publication  was,  to  reprefcnt 
the  inconveniences  to  which  perfons  employed  in  trade  or  agri- 
culture are  fubjeX,  from  the  increjife  of  duties  and  taxes.  A  bill 
being  laid  before  parliament  Concerning  the  exportation  of  wool,* 
Mr.  Day  brought  out  a  pamphlet  on  the  fubjedt,  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  who  were  in  danger  of  beihg  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the 
dealers  in  wool,  and  to  defend  them  from  the  vexatious  inquifi- 
tions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  with  the  tuflomary  reftriftions 
and  penalties.  The  dealers  however  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was 
paiTed  into  a  law.  He  had  already  employed  himfelf  for  fome 
time  in  compofing  the  hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  a  book  de- , 
iigned  for  the  amufcment  and  inftruflion  of  children.  This  work, 
in  three  volumes,  was  publiftied  at  as  many  different  periods,  the 
firft  volume  appearing  in  j  783,  the  fecond  in  1786,  and  the  third 
in  1789,  the  merit  of  which  is  fufliciently  eftablifhed  by  the 
pumber  of  editions  through  which  it  has  pafled. .  On  the  28th 
pf  September  1789  he  got  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on 
tl}e  road  I^twceQ  lu$  l^ovifj;  s^nd  his  mother's*    In  nerfon  he  was 
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tally  ftmxt,  and  erefl.    His  manners  are  defcribed  as  fimple^  and 
his  exterior  plain. 

The  verfes  mentioned  above,  as  defigned  for  the  monument 
r  of  Pr.  Small,  but  referved  for  his  own^  are  thefe : 

Beyond  the  raprc  of  time,  or  fortune's  power. 
Remain,  cold  ilone,  remain,  and  mark  the  hour 
When  all  the  nobleft  flrifts  which  Heaven  e'er  gave 
Were  centred  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  grave. 
Oh,  taught  on  rcafon's  boldeil  wings  to  rife. 
And  catch  each  glimmering  of  the  opening  (kiet! 
Oh,  gentle  bofom  !  oh,  unfnllied  mind  \ 
Oh,  mend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  mankind !  ' 
Thy  dear  remains  we  truft  to  this  fad  flirine, 

Secure  to  feel  no  fecond  lofs  like  thine  ! 

• 

DEACON  (James),  a  gentleman  of  great  talents  for  muCc 
and  drawing,  painted  portraits  in  miniature  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner,  and  profeflediy  engaged  in  the  bufinefii.  -  Died  in  May^ 
1750. 

JDEAGEANT  oe  S.  Marcellin  (GutCHiiiiD),was  at  firft 
clerk  to  Barbin>  whom  the  marechal  d'Ancre  had  made  compt« 
roller  general  of  the  finances.  Arnold  d'Andilli  afterwards 
introduced  him  to  the  duke  of  Luynes.  Deageant  gained  the 
favour  of  this  duke  by  ferving  him  ufefullj  againil  the  marfiial 
d'Ancre^  his  benefa£lor;  He  was  intruded  with  feverai  im- 
portant commiffions  and  negotiations,  which  he  executed  with 
foccefs*  Being  become  a  widower,  Lewis  Xlll.  was. inclined 
to  give  him  the  biihopric  of  Cvreux  ;  but  Deageant  preferred  a 
fecond  marriage  and  the  intrigues  of  politics  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
ftate  and  its  dignities.  Neverthelefs,  he  (hewed  great  zealagainft 
the  calvinids  j  which  made  cardinal  Richelieu  fay»  <<  that  if  he 
had  routed  herefy,  Deageant  might  boaft  of  having  given  it  the 
firft  kick.**  Deageant  became  a  fufferer  by  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune, after  having  enjoyed  her  favours.  He  was  difgraced,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  Dauphiny,  where  he  died  in  1639  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  being  fitii  preGdent  of  the  board  of  accounts.  He 
publifhed  Memoirs  tranfmitted  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  containing 
many  particular  and  remarkable  matters  that  happened  from 
tfie  laft  years  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  beginning  of  the  miniftry  of 
cardinal  Richelieu;  that  is  to  fay,  down  to  1624.  Thefe  me- 
moirs were  printed  at  Grenoble  in  1668,  lamo.  by  the  care  of 
his  grandfon  :  they  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Memoires  par- 
ticuliers  pour  rhiftoire  dc  France,  tys^f  3  vol.  lamo.  They  are 
fometimes  deficient  in  point  of  fidelity  in  the  fts^tement  of  lads, 
and  almoft  always  in  elegance  of  (lyle  ;  but  they  contain  many 
purious  matters. 

DECHALES  (Claupius  Francis  Miluet),  an  excellent 
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.aiathematkian,  mechanici  and  aftronoaicr,  was  born  at  Cham- 
beny,  the  capital  of  Savoy>  in  1611;  and  defcended  from.  » 
noble  faniily»  which  had  produced  feveral  perfons  creditably 
diftittguiiheci  in  the  churchy  the  long  robe«  and  the  field.  He  was 
a  great  mafter  in  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  printed 
feveral  books  in  that  waj  which  were  very  well  recetv^.     His 

Jrindpal  performapces  are»an  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements^  where 
e  has  ftrack  o«t  the  iinferviceable  propofitions,  and  annexed 
the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has  preferved;  a  dilcourfe  of  fortification; 
and  another  of  navigation.    Thefe  performances,  with  fome 
others,  were  firft  collo^ed  into  thvee  volumes  in  folio,  under  the 
title  of  Mundtts  Mathematicusi  beine  indeed  a  very  complete 
courfe  of  all  the  mathematics.    The  firft  volume  includes  the 
iirft  Cix  books  of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ;  an 
arithmetical  tra£k ;  Thcodofius's fpherics;  trigonometry;  prac- 
tical geometry;   mechanics;   ftatics;   univerfal  geography;  a 
diicouvfe  upon  the  loadftone  ;  civil  architeAure,  and  the  car- 
penters art.    The  fecond  volume  furniflies  dire£lions  fot  (lono- 
Cttttihe;   military   architedture ;   hydroftatics ;    a  difcourfe  of 
fountains  and  rivers ;  hydraulic  machines,  or  contrivances  for 
water-works ;  navigation ;  optics  ;  perfpe£live  ;  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics.    The  third  volume  has  in  it  a  difcourfe  of  mufic ; 
pyrotechnia,  or  the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace  ;  a  difcourfe 
of  the  ufe  of  the  ailrolabe ;  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling ; 
aftronomy ;  a  trz(\  upon  the  calendar ;  ailrology ;  algebra ;  the 
method  of  indivifible  and  conic  feftions.     The  bed  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  1690  ;  it  is  more  correA 
•than  the  firft,  has  confiderable  enlargements,  and  makes  four 
Tols.  in  folio.    Dechales,  though  not  abounding  in  difcoveries 
of  his  own,  is  yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  thofe 
of  other  men,  and  to  have  drawn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fcience 
of  mathematics  together  with  great  clearnefs  and  judgment.    It 
is  faid  alfo,  that  his  probity  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning, 
and  that  both  thefe  qualities  made  him  generally  admired  and 
beloved  at  Paris ;  where  for  four  years  together  he  read  public 
mathematical  lediures  in  the  college  of  Clermont.     Then  he 
removed  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  taught  the  art  of  navigation  ; 
-and  afterwards  became  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Turin,  where  he  died  March  28,  1678,  aged  67. 

DECKER,  or  DECKHER  (John),  a  pious  and  learned  jefuit, 
born  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders,  taught  philofophy 
and  fcholaftic  theology  at  Douai,  and  afterwards  at  Louvain. 
'He  was  then  fent  on  an  embafiy  into  Stiria,  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Gratz,  where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  69. 
His  principal  work  treats  of  the  year  of  the  birth  and  q(  the 
death  of  Chrift.  It  is  intituled  :  Vclificatio,  feu  theoremata  de 
annoortus  ac  mortis  domini;  Gratz,  i6i6|  10410.  He  alfo 
Vol.  IV.  M  m,  wrote 
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wrote  Tabula  ctironompluca,  a  capti  per  Pompeiiim  Jerofoiymsi* 
ad  deletam  a  Ttto  urbem ;  Gratz,  1605.  4to.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  Ikill  in  chronology. 

DECKER  (Thomas),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  and, 
being  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonfon,  more  eminent  by  baring 
a  quarrel  with  that  great  poet,  than  he  would  perhaps  othenvife 
have  been  from  the  merit  of  his  own  works.  What  the  original 
occafion  of  their  conteft  was,  is  unknown^  but  Jonfon,  who  cer- 
tainly could  never  ^^  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,"  has,  in  his 
Poetafter,  the  Dunciad  of  that  author,  among  many  other  poets 
whom  he  has  fatirifed,  been  peculiarly  fevere  on  Decker,  whom 
he  has  charafterifed  under  the  name  of  Crifpinus.  This  coni- 
pliment  Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his  Satyromaftix,  or  the  un« 
trufling  a  humourous  poet,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  young 
Horace,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece.  As  great  wits, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fatirical  kind,  will  always  have  nu- 
merous enemies,  befides  the  general  fondnefs  the  public  have 
for  feeing  men  of  abilities  abufe  each  other,  this  play  was  ex- 
tremely followed ;  and,  a^  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  our 
author's  Brft  pieces,  it  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
as  a  writer.  Although,  as  we  before  obferved.  Decker  was  but 
a  middling  poet,  yet  he  did  not  want  his  admirers,  even  among 
the  poets  ot  his  time  ;  fome  of  whom  thought  |hemfelves  not 
difgraced  by  writing  in  conjunAion  with  him;  Wfbfter  having, 
a  hand  in  tnree  of  his  plays,  and  Rowley  and  Ford  joining  with 
him  in  another.  Richard  Brome  in  particular  ufed  always  to 
call  him  father,  which  is  fomewhat  the  more  extraordinary,  con- 
fidering  the  oppofition  fubfifting  between  him  and  Jonlon,  as 
Brome  had  been  fervant  to,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  with, 
the  iaureat.  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber  obfervcs  on  this  occafion^ 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  little  wits,  that  their  admirers  are 
as  inconGderable  as  themfelves,  and  that  Brome's  applaufes  con- 
fer no  great  honour  on  thofe  who  enjoy  them.  Yet  perhaps 
in  this  cenfure  he  has  been  fomewhat  too  fcvcfre  on  both ;  for 
Drome's  merit  was  certainly  not  inconfiderable,  fince  it  could 
force  admiration  and  even  public  praife  from  the  envious  Ben 
himfclf.  And  although  i^angbaine,  who  writes  with  partiality 
to  Ben  Jonfon,  has  given  the  preference  in  fo  fuperlative  a  de^ 
gree  to  thofe  plays  in  which  our  author  was  united  with  others, 
ap:ain{l  thofe  which  were  entlrelv  his  own ;  yet  in  his  *•  Honeft 
Whore,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  Old  Fortunatus,"  both  which  are 
allowed  to  be  folely  his,  there  are  beauties,  both  as  to  charader, 
plot  and  lariguage,  equal  to  the  abilities  of  any  of  thofe  authors 
that  ever  aiufted  him ;  and  indeed  in  the  former,  equal  to  any 
dramatic  writer  (Shakfpeare  excepted)  that  this  iiland  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  dramatic  pieces  in  which  lie  was  concerned  may  be  feea 

in 
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{fi  the  BiograpKia  Dramatica.  The  precife  time  of  diis  autboi^s 
birth  and  death  are  not  recorded ;  yet  he  co.uld  not  have  died 
young,  as  the  firft  play  we  find  of  his  writing  was  publiflied  in 
1600,  and  the  lateft  date  we  meet  with  to  any  other  is  in  16389 
except  the  **  Sun's  Darling/'  which  Langbaine  obferves  was  not 
publifhed  till  after  the  death  of  its  author. 

D£D£KIND  (Frederic),  a  German,  publiflied  in  the  xvlth 
'  century  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  Erafmus's  panegyric 
.  on  folly.  It  is  an  ironical  eulogium  on  incivility  and  rudenefs^ 
intituled:  Grobianus,  five  de  incultis  moribus  &  inurbanis 
geftibus;  Francfort,  1558,  8vo.  The  author  feems  to  have  pof- 
fefied  a  greater  fliare  of  ingenuity  than  at  that  time  fell  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 

DEE  (John),  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraordinary 
perfon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in  good 
circumftances  at  London,  July  13,  1527  ;  and,  after  fome  time 
fpent  at  fchool  there^and  at  Chelmsford  in  Efiex,  fent  to  John's 
college  in  Cambridge.  As  to  the  life  he  led  there,  take  it  in  his 
own  words  :  '<  Anno  1 542, 1  was  fent,  by  my  father  Rowland 
Dee,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  there  to  begin  with  logicj 
and  fo  to  proceed  in  the  learning  of  good  arts  and  fciences ; 
for  I  had  before  been  meetinK  weU  furniflied  with  underftanding 
of  the  latin  tongue,  I  being  then  fomeWhat  above  1 5  years  old* 
.  In  the  years  1543,  1544*  iS4S  I  was  fo  vehemently  bent  to 
ftudy,  that  for  thofe  years  I  did  inviolably  keep  this  order,  only 
to  fleep  four  hours  every  night  ^  to  allow  to  meat  and  drink^ 
and  fome  refrefhing  after,  two  hours  every  day ;  and  of  the 
other  1 8  hours,  all,  except  the  time  of  going  to,  and  being  at, 
the  divine  fervice,  was  fpent  in  my  iludies  and  learning."  May 
1547  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfc 
with  Frifius,  Mercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months  after 
returned  to  Cambridge :  where,  upon  the  founding  of  Trinity- 
college  by  Henry  VIII,  he  was  ehofen  one  of  the  fellows.  His 
turn  was  to  mathematics  and  aftronomy.  He  brought  over 
with  him  from  the  Low  Countries  feveral  indruments  made  by 
the  direAion  of  Frifius,  together  with  a  pair  of  great  globes 
made  by  Mercator  ^  and  his  reputation  was  very  high.  How- 
ever, his  afliduity  in  making  agronomical  obfervations,  which 
in  thofe  days  were  always  under  Hood  to  be  conneAed  with 
the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  brought  fome  fufpicion 
upon  him ;  which  was  fo  far  increafed  by  a  very  fingular  ac* 
cident  ihat  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  imputation  of  a 
conjurer,  which  he  .could  never  fhake  off  for  60  years  after. 
This  accident  was  foon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's-col- 
lege,  and  being  chofen  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  where 
he  "  was  afligned  to  be  the  undcr-reader  of  the  greek  tongue, 
Mr.  Fember  being  the  chief  greek  reader  then  in  Trinity- coUeee^ 
Hereupon/'  fays  ne,  <*  1  did  fet  fortli,  and  it  was  feen  of  me 
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unhrcrfily,  a  greek  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  named  in  greek 
Vfim  5  in  latin,  Pax ;  with  the  performance  of  the  fcarabzus, 
or  beetle,  his  flving  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with  a  man  and  his 
baiket  of  vi£luals  on  his  back ;  whereat  was  great  wondering, 
and  many  vain  reports  fpread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  cfFefted," 

Difturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  kft  England  again  in  1548, 
and  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain ;  where  he  diftinguiOied 
himfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the  duke  of  Mantua^ 
by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke  of  Medina,  and 
other  perfons  of  great  rank.     While   he  remained  there,  fir 
William  Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  a  great  favourite  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  his  pupil;   and  in  this  univerfity  it  is 
probabk,  not  certain,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
upon  him.    July  1550  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  college  of  Rheims,  he  read  le£lures  upon  Euclid's  Ele- 
inents>with  uncommon  applaufe;  and  very  great  oflers  were 
made  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  profcflbrfliip  in  that  uni- 
verfity, which  however  he  refiifed.    In  1551  he  returned  to 
England,  was  well  received  by  fir  John  Cheke,  introduced  to 
fecretary  Cecil,  and  everi  to  king  Edward  himfelf,  from  whom 
he  reeeived  a  penfion  of  100  crowns  a  year,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  a  grsmt  of  the  rc&tnj  of  Upton  upon 
Severn,  his  majefty's  prefentadon,  which  he  received  in  1553. 
In  th«  reign  ot  queen  Mary,  he  was  for  fome  time  very  kindly 
treated ;  but  afterwards  came  into  great  trouble,  and  even  dan- 
ger of  his  life.     At  Ac  very  entrance  of  it,  Dee  entered  into 
a  corfefpondence  with  feveral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  princi^Tal 
fewants,  while  (he  was  at  Woodftock  and  at  Milton  -,  which 
being  obferved,  and  the  nature  of  it  not  known,  two  informers 
charged  him  with  pra£tifing  againft    the   queen's  life  by  in- 
chantments.     Upon  this  he  was  Teized  and  confined ;  but  being, 
after  feveral  trials,  difcharged  o(  treafon,  he  was  turned  over  to 
bifhop  Bonner,   to  fee  if  any  herefy  could  be  found  in  him. 
After  a  tedious  perfecution,  Auguft  19,  155.^1*  he  was,  by  an 
order  of  council,  fet  at  lt]>erty ;  and  thought  his  credit  fo  little 
hurt  by  what  had  happened,  that  Jan.  15,  1556,  he  prefented 
•*  A  fupplicatton  to  queen   Mary,  for  the  recovery  and  pre- 
fervation  of  antient  writers   and    monuments.'*    The   defign 
was  certainly  good,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  eood 
.    confequences,  if  it  had  taken  efFe£l  j  which  it  did  not.      The 
AippKcatioo  is  (lill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library ;  and  we  learn 
from  it,  that  Tully's  famous  work,  De  RepubKca,  was  once 
extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  periflied  at  Canterbury. 

Upon  the  acccflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defirc  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Lcicefter,  he  delivered  fome- 
What  upon  the  principles  of  the  antient  aftrologers,  about  the 
choice  of  a  fit  day  for  the  coronatjion  of  the^  queen,  from  whom 
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ke  TcceiTcd  many  promtf€8(  nevefthekfs^  fus  credit  irt  coutt 
was  not  fufScieat  to  OYcroome  the  public  odium  agatnft  htm^  o» 
the  fcone  of.  magical  incantation6»  Arhich  was  the  true  caufe  of 
bis  miffing  feveral  preferments.  He  was  by  this  time  becdne 
an  author;  but,  as  we  are  told,  a  litde unluckily ;  for  his  books 
were  fuch  as  fcarce  any  pretended  to  undcrftand^  written  upoA 
myiterious  fubjedls  in  a  very  myfterious  manner*  The  reader 
ihall  have  an  account  of  them  by  and  bv.  In  the  fpring  of  1 564 
he  went  abroad  again,  to  prefent  the  Dook  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  emperor  Maximilian,  and  returned  to  England  the 
fame  fummer.  In  IS<S8,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  Pembtx>ke  to 
prefent  the  queen  with  his  **  Pvopxdunata  Aphoriftica ;"  and, 
two  years  after,  fir  Henry  Billingfley's  tranflation  cS  Euclid  ap- 
peared, with  Dee's  preface  and  notes ;  which  did  him  more  ho^- 
nour  than  all  his  performances,  as  they  furni{hed  inconteftihie 
proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  in  the  mathematics*  in 
1 57 1,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain;  where  falling  dangeroufly  fick^ 
the  queen  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two  phyficians.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  fettled  hlmfelf  in  his  houfe  at  Mortlake  ; 
where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence,  and  coU 
le&ed  a  noble  library.  This  library  confifted  of  4000  volumes, 
of  which  above  a  fourth  part  were  MSS.  a  great  number  of  me- 
chanical and  math#natical  inftruments  ;  a  box  full  of  feals,  and 
other  curiofities  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  1583,  that  the  populace*  who  always  believed  him 
to  be  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  houfe  at  Mort-^ 
lake ;  where  they  tore  and  deftroyed  manjr  things,  and  difperfed 
the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
irrecoverable. 

In  1572,  a  new  ftar  appeared  in  Caffiopeia's  chair,  which 
gave  Dee  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  his  own 
way.  *  March  i$75,  queen  Elizabeth  went  to  his  houfe,  to  fee 
his  library ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  before, 
he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done. 
However,  he  brought  out  to  her  majefty  a  glafs  of  his,  which 
had  occafioned  much  difcourfe  -,  (hewed  her  the  properties  of  it, 
and  explained  their  caufes,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion, 
imder  which  he  had  fo  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magician.  In 
1577,  a  comet  appearinc;,  the  queen  fent  for  him  to  Windfor, 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  izy  about  it.  She  was  pleafed  with  his 
difcourfes,  and  promifed  him  her  royal  prote6lion,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  vulgar  reports  to  his  prejudice.  The  year  after, 
her  majefty  being  greatly  indifpofed,  Dee  was  fent  abroad  to 
confer  with  the  german  phyficians.  The  queen,  hinting  her  de- 
fire  to  be  thoroughly  intormed  as  to  her  title  to  countries  difco- 
vcred  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  by  fubje£ls  of  England, 
pee  applied  himfelf  to  the  talk  with  great  vigour  ^  fo  much, 
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that  OAob.  3,  1580^  which  was  not  three  weeks  after,  he  prei- 
fented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  -large 
rolb,  in  which  thofe  countries  were  geographically  defcribed 
and  hiftorically  explained  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  theteftimo- 
nies  and  authorities  neceflary  to  fupportthem,  from  records,  and 
other  authentic  vouchers.  Thcfe  (he  very  gracioufly  received  5 
and^after  dinner,  the  fame  (lay  conferred  with  Dee  about  them,  in 
the  prefence  of  fome  of  her  privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-trea- 
furer  Burleigh  efpecially.      His  next  employment,  of  confe- 

3uence  enough  to  be  remembered,  was  about  the  reformation  of 
le  calendar;  which,  though  it  never  took  effed,  was  one  of 
his  bed  performances,  and  did  him  great  credit.  ^ 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  has  been 
moil  known  to  the  world,  though  for  matters  which  have  juftly 
rendered  him  lead  to  be  regarded.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of 
uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  application ;  and  might  have 
performed  great  things,  if  he  had  been  poflefled  of  a  folid  judg- 
ment ;  but  he  was  very  credulous  and  fUperftitious.  He  was 
likewife  extremely  vain  \  and  his  ambition  to  furpats  all  men  in 
knowledge,  canied  him  at  length  to  a  defire  of  knowing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  faculties.  In  fliort,  he  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  deluded  into  an  opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an  in- 
tercourfe  or  communication  with  Ipirits  ttiight  be  obtained  ; 
from  whence  he  promifed  himfelf  an  infight  into  the  occult 
fciences.  He  found  a  young  man,  one  Edward  Kelly,  a  native 
of  Worcefterfhire,  who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thcfe  mat- 
ters ;  and  who  readily  undertook  to  be  his  inltrument  in  them, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  501.  per  annum.  Dec.  2,  1581, 
they  began  their  incantations ;  in  confeqitence  of  which,  Kelly 
was,  by  the  infpe£^ion  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  for  that 
purpofe  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  enabled  to  acquaint 
Dee  with .  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  (hew  and  difcover. 
.  Thefe  conferences  were  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
fubje£bs  of  them  committed  to  writing ;  but  never  publi(hed, 
though  ftill  prcfervcd  in  A(hmole'8  muieum.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  came  over  hither  a  PoHlh  lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  pa- 
latine of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning;  who  was 
{ntroduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Dee,  and  became  his  con- 
ftant  yiCtant.  Having  himfelf  a  bias  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts, 
he  was,  after  much  intreaty,  received  by  Dee  into  their  com- 
pany, and  into  a  participation  of  their  lecrets.  But  within  a 
ihort  time,  the  palatine  of  Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country, 
prevailed  with  Dee  and  Kelly  to  accompany  him,  upon  the  afTur- 
ance  of  an  ample  provifion  there ;  and  accordingly'  they  went 
all  privately  from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland  ; 
from  whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Germany  into  Po- 
)9od|  wl^ere,  Feb.  3,  15849  they  arrived  at  the  principal  caftle 
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belonging  to  Albert  Lalki.  When  Lalki  had  been  fufficientljr 
amufed  with  their  fanatical  pretences  to  a  conreriation  with  fpi* 
ritS)  he  contrived  to  fend  them  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  who, 
being  quickly  difgufted  with  their  impertinence,  declined  all 
farther  interviews.  Upon  this  Dee  applied  himfelf  to  Lalki,  to 
introduce  him  to  Stephen  king  of  Poland ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  at  Cracow,  April  1585.  But  that  prince  foon  detecting  his 
delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to  the 
emperor's  court  at  Prague  j  from  whofe  dominions  he  was  foon  > 
baniflied,  at  the  inftieation  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  gave  the. 
emperor  to  underftand,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to  me  chrif- 
tian  world,  that  he  (hould  entertain  two  fuch  magicians  as  Dee 
and  Kelly.  Notwithftanding  this,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  their,  pupils,  gave 
them  (belter  in  the  caftle  of  Trebona }  where  they  not  only  re«' 
mained  in  fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendor,  Kelly  having  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  as  is  reported,  that  philofophical  powder  of  proje&ion, 
by  which  they  were  furniflied  with  money  very  profufely.  Some 
jealouiies  and  heart-burnings  afterwards  happened  between  Dee 
and  Kelly,  that  brought  on  at  length  an  abfolute  rupture.  Kelly^ 
however,  feem^  to  have  a£ked  a  much  wifer  part  than  his  com- 
panion.; fince  it  appears,  from  an  entry  in  Dee's  diary,  that  he 
was  fo  far  intimid^d,  as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelly,  Jan.  15899  the 
powder,  about  which  it  is  fald  he  had  learned  trom  the  german 
chymifts  many  fecrets  which  he  had  not  communicated  to  Dee. 
Kelly,  it  feems,  was  a  much  younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now 
in  only  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

The  noife  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced  queen 
Elizabeth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who  was  at  length  peduaded  f 
and.  May  1689,  he  fet  out  from  Trebona  towards  England. 
He  txavelled  with  great  pomp  and  folenmity }  was  attended  by 
a  guard  of  horfe ;  and,  befides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  no 
lefs  than  three  coaches  for  the  ufe  of  his  family ;  for  he  had 
married  a  fecond  wife,  and  hadfeveral  children.  He  landed  at 
Gravefend  Nov.  23 ;  and,  Dec.  9,  prefented  himfelf  at  Rich* 
mond  ho  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly.  He 
then  retired  to  his  houfe  a;  Mortlake ;  and  coUeAing  the  re- 
mains of  his  library,  which  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  feat* 
tered  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down  to  ftudy.  He  had  great 
friends ;  received  many  prefents ;  yet  nothing,^  it  feems,  could . 
keep  him  from  want.  The  queen  had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as 
weU  as  of  the  vexations  he  fuffered  from  the  common  people, 
who  perfecuted  him  as  a  conjuror.  She  fent  him  money  from 
time  to  time :  but  all  would  not  do.  At  length  he  refolved  to 
apply  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  queen,  as  to  procure  fome  fettled 
fubliftencei  ^"^  accordingly,  Nov.  9,  159:^^  he  fent  a  memo»- 
rial  to  her  majeily  by  the  couote£s  of  Warwicky  in  whieh  he 
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very  cdxntilj  pftfledhcr,  that  commiffioners  might  be  appcmit* 
ed  to  hear  his  pretenfions,  and  to  examine  into  the  juftnefs  of 
his  wants  and  claims.  This  had  a  good  ctkfk ;  for^  on  the 
22dy  two  commiilioners  were  fen t  to  Mortlake,  where  Dee  ex-» 
hibited  a  book,  containing  a  diftin&  account  of  ail  the  memoF* 
able  tranfadions  of  his  liiFe,  thofe  which  occurred  in  his  laft 
journey  abroad  only  excepted ;  and,  as  he  vead  this  hiftorical 
narration,  he  produced  all  the  letters^  graitts,  and  other  evi-» 
dences  requirite  to  confirm  them,  and  where  thefe  were  want- 
ing named  living  witncfles.  The  title  of  this  work,  the  origin 
nal  of  which  itill  remains  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  a  trail- 
fcript  of  it  among  Dr.  Smith's  written  colle£lions,  runs  thus : 
''  The  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful  declarai- 
tion  and  proof  of  the  courfe  and  race  of  his  ftudious  life  for  the 
ijpace  of  half  an  hundred  years  now  by  God's  favour  and  help 
fully  fpent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries,  damages,  and  indig« 
nities  which  for  thefe  hft  nine  years  he  hath  in  England  fuftain* 
ed,  contrary  to  her  majefty's  very  gracious  will  and  exprefs  com- 
mandment, made  unto  the  two  honourable  conuniffioners  by 
her  moil  excellent  majefty  thereto  ai&gned,  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  moft  humble  fupplscation  of  the  faid  John,  exhi- 
bited to  her  moft  gracious  majefty  at  Hampton-court,  ann. 
X592,  Nov.  g.**  % 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  coiAmiflioners  to  the  queen,  he 
received  a  prefent,  and  promifes  of  preferment  ^  but  thefe  pro- 
xnifes  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his  pa- 
tronefs,  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  (hort 
latin  petition  to  the  queen.  What  followed  does  n6t  appear : 
however,  Dec  8,  15949  he  obtained  a  grant  to  the  chancellor- 
ihip  of  St.  PauFs.  But  this  did  not  anfwer  his  end :  upon  which 
he  applied  himfelf  next  to  Whitgift,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  inferted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books 
he  had  either  publiihed  or  written :  and  in  confcquence  of  this 
letter,  together  with  other  applications,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  wardenfhip  of  Manchefter^coUege.  Feb.  1596,  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  that  town ;  and  was  inftalled  in  hia 
new  charge.  He  continued  there  aK  >ut  feven  years  ;  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  fpent  in  a  troublefome  and  unquiet  manner.  June 
1604,  he  prefented  a  petiticm  to  king  James,  earneftly  defiring 
him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that,  bv  a  formal  and 
judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  tnofe  fufpicions 
and  furmifes  which  had  created  him  fo  much  uneafinefs  for  up* 
wards  of  50  years.  But  the  king,  having  been  informed  of  the 
nature  of  his  ftudxes,  was  very  far  from  giving  him  any  mark  of 
royal  countenance  and  favour ;  which  muft  needs  have  greatly 
9Se€ttd  a  man  of  {^at  vain  and  ambitious  fpirit,  which  all  hia 
misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amead.    November  the  fame 
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ftait  he  quitted  Manchefter  with  his  family,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake;  where  he  remained  but  a  fhort  time^ 
being  now  rery  old^  infirm,  and  deftitute  of  friends  and  patrons, 
who  hid  gcQerallv  for{aken  him.  We  find  him  at  Mor tlalce  in 
1607 ;  where  he  nad  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,  and  fo 
came  to  deal  again^  as  he  fancied,  widi  fpirits.  One  Hickman 
ferved  him  now,  as  Kelly  had  done  formerly.  Their  tranfac^ 
tions  were  continued  to  Sept.  7,  1607,  which  is  the  laft  date  in 
Uiat  journal  publiihed  by  Cafaubon,  whofe  title  at  large  runs 
thus :  ^^  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  pafied  for  many 
years  betw.een  Dr,  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fame  in 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  fome  fpirits, 
tending,  had  it  fucceeded,  to  a  general  alteration  of  moft  ftates 
and  kingdoms  in  the  world.  His  private  conferences  with  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  Stephen  king  of  Poland,  and  di- 
vers other  princesj  about  it.  The  particulars  of  his  caufe,  as  it 
was  agitated  in  the  emperor^s  court  by  the  pope's  intervention. 
His  banifhmenc  and  reftoration  in  part ;  as  alfo  the  letters  of 
fundry  great  men  and  princes,  fome  whereof  were  prefent  at 
fome  of  thefe  conferences,  and  apparitions  of  fpirits  to  the  faid 
Dr.  Dee,  oiit  of  the  original  copy  written  with  Dr.  Dee's  own 
hand,  kept  in  the  library  of  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  km.  baronet. 
With  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of  fpirits, 
of  this  relation,  and  ihewing  the  feveral  good  ufes  that  a  fober 
chriftian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Cafaubon,  D.  D.  Lond. 
?6s9,"  fol. 

This  book  made  a  great  noife  upon  its  firft  publication ;  and 
many  years  after  the  credit  of  it  ^as  revived  by  one  of  the  ableft 
mathematicians  and  philolbphers  of  his  time,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hooke:  who  believed,  that  not  only  Cafaubon,  butarchbi- 
(hop  UAier,  and  other  learned  men,  were  entirely  miftaken  in 
their  notions  about  this  book ;  and  that,  in  reality,  our  author 
Dee  never  fell  under  any  fuch  delufions,  but  being  a  man  of 
great  art  and  intrigue,  made  ufe  of  this  (Irange  method  of  writ<> 
ing  to  conceal  things  of  a  political  nature,  and,  inftead  of  a  pre«* 
tended  enthufiaft,  was  a  real  fpy.  But  there  are  feveral  reafons 
which  will  not  fufier  us  to  fuppofe  this.  One  is,  that  Dee  Ke- 
gan  thefe  a£lions  in  England ;  for  which,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  treatife  to  be  written  in  cypher,  there  is  no  account  can 
be  given,  any  more  thwi  for  purfuing  the  fame  praftices  in  king 
James's  rime,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ufed  him  as  a 
fpy.  Another,  that  he  admitted  foreigners,  fuch  as  Lafki,  Ro- 
fenberg,  &c.  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  confultations  with  fpirits ; 
which  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  notion  of  all  he  did  being 
mere  artifice  and  impofture.  Laftly,  upon  th&  return  of  Dee 
from  Bohemia,  Kelly  did  a6lually  fend  an  account  to  the  queen 
ff  practices  againft  her  life ;  but  then  this  was  in  a  plain  and 
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open  method,  which  would  neirerhave  been  falcen,  if  there  htdl 
I^n  any  fudi  myfterioos  conrefpondence  between  Dee  and  her 
minifters,  as  Hooke  fuggefts.  In  the  latter  end  of  hi»  life,  he 
became  miferaUy  poor.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained 
itnder  thefe  deluiions  to  his  death  ;*foT  he  was  aAually  provid* 
ing  for  a  new  journey  into  Germany,  when,  worn  out  by  age 
az)d  diftempers,  he  died  in  1608,  aged  80,  and  was  buried  at 
Mortlake*  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofterity  both  male 
and  female,  and  among  thefe  his  ekieft  fen  Arthur ;  who  was 
bredat  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the  learned  Camden,  applied 
bimfelf  to  phytic,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  firfi;  to  the 
grand  duke  ot  Rufija,  arid  afterwards  to  Charles  1. 

The  books  which  Dee  printed  and  publtflied,  are,  i  •  Propae- 
dumata  aphoriftica ;  de  prstftantioribus  quibiifdam  nature  vir- 
tutibos  aphorifmi,  Lond.  1558,  i2mo«  2.  Monas  hierogiy* 
phka  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximilianum,  Antwerp.  1 564. 
3.  Epiftola  ad  eximium  ducis  Urbini  mathemattcum,  Fredencum 
Commandinum,  praefixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  fuper- 
ficierum  divifionibus,  edito  opera  divi  8c  ejufdem  Commandini 
Urbinatis,  Pifauri,  1570.  4.  The  britifli  Monarchy,  otherwife 
called  the  Petty  Navy  royal.  1576.  5,  Preface  mathematical  to 
the  engliOt  Euclid,  publifhed  by  fir  Henry  Billingfley,  knt. 
where  he  iays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  fctented  byname, 
definition,  property,  and.ufe,  than  either  the  grecian  or  roman 
mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge,  1570.  6.  Divers 
md  tnany  annotations  and  inventions  difperfed  and  added  after 
the  tenth  book  of  the  englifh  Euclid,  1 570.  7.  Epiftola  praefixa 
ef^emeridibus  Joannis  Feldi  a  1557,  cui  rationem  declaraverat 
cpbeitierides  confcribendi.  8.  Parallaticse  commentationis  prax* 
cofque  nucleus  quidam,  Lond.  1573*     This  catalogue  of  Dee's 

einted  and  publiftied  books  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
ehearfal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  archbi(hop  Whitgtft. 
We  could  tranfcribe  from  the  fame  pjaces  more  than  40  titles  of 
books  unpubliihed,  that  were  written  by  him ;  but  we  imagine 
a  lefs  number  may  fatisfy  the  reader's  curioiity,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  will  fave  us  much  dry  labour.  Let  the  lift  be- 
low f  d3  therefore  ferve  for  a  fpecimen. 

DE 

[d]  ».  The  great  Tolume  of  famotn  nritiet,  i<f6.     a.  The  hrUMh  comple« 

ind  nch  dlicoverici,  wherein  alfo  it  the  ment  of  thl  perfed  art  of  navigation.     A 

hiftory  of  krog  Solomon  every  three  years,  great  volume       In  which  arc  contained 

h\%  Ophiriaik  voyage,  the  originals  of  pref-  our  queen  Elizabeth  her  tables  gubernrutic 

bytcr  Joannety  and  of  the  iirtl  great  cham  for  navigation  by  the  paradoxal  compafs* 

aod  his  fvcceiTors  for  many  yeari»  follow-  invented  by  him  anno  I5>7,  and  aaviga* 

Ing,     The  defcription  of  divers  wonder-  tion  by  grt^at  circles,  and  for  loogitudes 

M  iftes  in  the  northern,  fcythian,  tar-  and   latitudes,  and   the   v:4natiofl   of  the 

tariaat  ^nd  the  other  moll  northern  feat,  compafs,  finding  moft  eafily  and  fpceialy, 

arid  near  under  the  north  pole,  by  record  yea*  if  need  be,  in  oue  minute  of  time,* 

frilttcft  1200  years  iiiwe«  with  divers  oilier  and  fomctlotei  withoat  fight  of  fun,  mwefl. 
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'  DEFESCH  (William),  a  German,  and  fome  time  chapd- 
mafter  at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time  a  refpe£lable  profeflbr  on 
the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  band  for  federal  feafons  at  Marjr* 
bone  gardens.  His  head  was  engraved  as  a  frontifpiece  to  fome 
muficalcompofitions  publiihed  by  him  i  his  name  is  to  be  found 
on  many  fongs  and  ballads,  to  which  he  fet  the  tunes  for  Vaux- 
hall  and  Marybone  gardens.  He  died  foon  after  the  year  1750 
at  the  age  of  70. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  the  fon  of  James  Foe  of  the  parifli  of 
St*  Giles  Cripplegate,  citizen  and  butcher,  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  year  1668  ;  he  was  afterwards  accufed  by  his  enemies 
of  havine  aflumed  the  name  of  De  Foe  to  conceal  his  engliih 
origin.  His  real  motives,  however,  have  never  been  afcertain- 
ed. — ^His  parents  were  probably  diffenters.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Charles  Morton  who  kept  a 
diilenting  academy  ac  Newington-Green,  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  principles  and  politics  of 
thofe  who  feparate'd  from  the  church  of  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  original  deilination  or  employment,  he  be- 
came a  writer  at  a  very  early  age.  In  1680  he  publiihed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  fubje£t  of  a  conteft  between  the  Turks  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1683  he  engaged  in  arms  on  the  fide 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  made  this  exploit  a  fubje£^  of 
exultation  afterwards  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  in 
avowing  principles  which  he  thought  meritorious.— How  he 
efcaped  the  refentment  of  James,  and  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
Jefiries,  is  unknown.  But  he  ventured  to  publifh  a  pamphlet 
againft  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  that  monarch,  as  a  warning 
to  the  diflfenters  againft  his  infidious  defigns  in  offering  them 
toleration*  He  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  on  the 
26th  of  January  1688)  and  after  the  abdication  of  James  was 

or  ftan,  with  many  other  new  and  need-  rum    planeurum,   inus    ipiiut  ftelliferi 

ful  invencionigubcrnautiCf  1576.    3.  De  cceli,   ak  incimo  terrx  centra  dtft^atiit* 

modo  evangelii  Jcfu   Chrifti  publicaadi,  mutuifquc  iutervallis,  &  corundem  om- 

propagandi,  ftabilieadique,  inter  infideles  niuxn  magnitudine,     Ilber    elvohutriiuf 

•tlantJcof.     Volumen  magnum  librisdif.  ^   Edvardum  Sertum,    Angli*  regem, 

tinaum  quatuor  :  qwrum  primui  ad  fere-  ,  ^5 , .      <».  fhe  philofophical  and  poeckU 

liiflimam  nottram  poieiitiflimamque  regi-  ^iginaloccafions  of  the  configurations  and 

nam  Elizabctham   infcnbitur  ;  fecundus  names  of  the  heavenly  aftcrifms :  written 

ad  fummos  privati  fuae  facra  majeftalit  ^^  jj^e  requcft  of  the  honblc.  lady,  lady 

concilnrenatoresi  tertiuiadHifpanurum  Jane,  duchefs  of  Northumberland,  if$}. 

regem  Philippum  5  quartus  ad  pontihcem  7.  q^  hominis  corporc,  fpiritu,  Ar  aniou : 

Romanum.  1581        4.  Speculum  unita-  fi^^^  microcofmicumtotius  naturalisphilo- 

tis,  five,  apologia  fratre  Rogerio  Bacone  fophisc  compendium.     «.  De  unico  mago 

Anglo;  in  quo  docctur  luhil  ilium   per  ^  ^^y^^^  ^^^^^^  antichriftiano, 

damoniorum  fcciffe  auxiha,  fed  philofo-  ,5^^.     9.  Reipublic.  Britannic«  fynop- 

phum  fuiffe  maximum  naturaliterque,  &  g,^  in  engliih,   i(;62.     10.  Cabbalae  he- 

modis  homini  chi^ftiano  licitit  maxima*  ^,,1^^  compendiofa  tabella,  1561.      ir. 

feaffe  rei,    quit  mdoaum  folet  vulgut  De  itinere  fubterraneo,  lib.i.  1560     12. 

m  dirmoniorum  rcjerre  faomora,  Ij;s7.  Trochilicainfenta,lib.  2.    1558. 
y  uii  nubmro,- loliS;  luux;  ac  reVKjuo- 

confpicuous 
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0cmfplctioiis  among  the  citizens  in  difplaying  Us  attacfanmt 
to  the  caufe  of  the  revolution.  Oidmixon  affirms  that  he  ap- 
peared in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  which  was  compofed  of  the 
principal  citizens  i  and  thus  gallantly  mounted,  and  richly  ao  - 
coutredy  attended  the  king  and  queen  to  a  feaft,  which  was 
given  at  the  Manfion-Houfe.  At  this  time  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  hofier.  He  denied  the  aflertion  afterwards,  when  he 
was  reproached  by  his  enemies  with  having  been  an  appren- 
tice to.  that  trade^  but  acknowledged,  though  he  had  never 
been  a  hofier  or  an  apprentice,  he  had  been  a  trader.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  bufinefs,  he  was  unfuccefsful.  In 
J  692  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  abfconding  from  his 
creditors.  The  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  is  unknown  ; . as  he 
afcribed  to  the  war,  what  others  have  attributed  to  his  own 
im£condu(^.  A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  was  now  taken  out 
againft  him,  which  was^  however,  fuperieded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  bis  principal  creditors,  who  allowed  him  a  compofition 
en  his  perfonai  bond.  By  his  unremitting  aiiiduity,  he  was 
enabled  to  diffharge  the  obligation  ^  and  fome  of  thofe  credi- 
tors becoming  afterwards  diftrefled,  he  voluntarily  paid  them 
their  whole  claims.  He  had  been  engaged  in  fome  pantile  works 
near  Tilbury  fort,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on,  though  pro- 
bacy with  but  little  fucceis.  It  was  farcaftically  obferved  af- 
terwards, that  he  did  not,  like  the  Egyptians,  require  bricks 
without  draw,  but,  like  the  Jews,  required  draw  without  paying 
his  labourers.  Though  unfuccefsful,  he  had  acquired  friends 
who  offered  to  fettle  him  as  a  fadlor  at  Cadiz.  Confident  in 
bis  own  talents,  he  declined  the  propofal,  and  applied  to  his  pen 
for  fubfiftence*  Some  time  afterwards,  in  16^5,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  accomptant  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  gbfs  duty^ 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1699,  when  the  tax  was  fup- 
prefled.  Pofle fling  a  mind  fertile  in  proiefls,  he  formed,  as  he 
fays,  feveral  plans  for  the  regulation  of  the  com,  and  for  county 
bamks  and  fa£tories.  He  propofed  a  regifter  for  feamen,  a 
commiffion  of  enquiries  into  bankrupts  edates,  and  defigned  a 
penfion-office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor*  At  laft,  in  1697,  he 
publiihed  his  Efiay  upon  Prbje£is*  Among  other  fchemes,  he 
luggefted  to  king  William  the  eftablilhment  of  a  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  polite  learning,  for  refining  the  englifii  lan- 
guage, and  for  preventing  barbarifms  of  manners.  In  the  fame 
year  he  publiOied  his  Enquiry  into  the  occafional  Conformity  of 
jbiflenters,  with  a  dedication  to  fir  Humphrey  Edwin  who  had 
didinguiflied  himfelf  as  lord^mayor,  by  having  the  fword  and 
mace  carried  before  him  to  a  conventicle,  and  thus  afibrded  a 
topic  of  merriment  to  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Thia 
enquiry  was  afterwards  republiihed  with  a  dedication  to  John 
How,  a  difienting  minifterj  which  provoked  a  reply,  and  gave 

occafion 
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occafi6n  to  feme  rough  controveriy  between  Him  and  the  au- 
thor. One  Tatchen,  having  written  The  Foreigners,  a  pamphlet 
in  verfe,  wUch  was  intended  as  a  fatire  upon  king  William  and 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Dutch,  De  Foe  exerted  himfelf  in  de- 
fence of  the  revolution  i  and  in  January  1701  produced  a  fatire 
IB  verfe  called  the  <<  True-born  Eogliihman."    The  iale  of  this 
poem  was  rapid  and  extenfive.    Tne  difcontent  of  the  people 
was  evident  foon  after  the  revolution }  arifing  from  the  par- 
tiality which  the  king  was  fuppofed  to  entertain  for  his  own 
countrymen ;  and  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  oblige  him  to 
dUint£s  his  dutch  guards.    De  Foe  applied  hid  fatire  to  thofe 
who  valued  themfelves  upon  being  true-born  Engliibmen,  by  an 
invefttgation  of  the  fources  from  whence  they  fprung.  •  They 
who  had  been  accuftoraed  to  the  verfes  of  Dryden  and  Waller, 
probably,  at  that  time  found  this  poeih  coarfeand  inelegant; 
aa  it  appears  to  moft  readers  of  the  prefent  age  :  but,  then,  tt 
had  fufficient  attraAions  for  the  generality  of   the  public. 
WiUtam,  though  no  judge  of  poetry,  and  no  great  proficient  in 
the  englifli  language,  was  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  pnbli- 
cation.    He.  honoured  the  author  with  his  attention,  who  de- 
ebres  diat  he  was  admitted  to  fome  interviews  with  the  king, 
employed  by  him  abroad,  and  rewarded  even  above  his  own 
eftimation  of  his  fervices*     After  the  peace  of ^Ryfwick  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  defence  of  a  (landing  army,  though  he  admit- 
ted that  it  could  not  be  allowed  but  with  the  confent  of  par- 
liament.   When  in   1701   a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of 
Kent  had  been  nrefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  they 
who  avowed  it  nad  been  committed  to  the  gatehoufe,  De  Foe 
didated  a  bold  and  iedttious  remonftrance,  which  was  figned 
Legion,  and  which  he  ventured,  difguifed  in  a  female  dreis,  to 
prefent  to  Harlej  the  fpeaker.    Nearly  at  the  fame  time  he 
pubHihed  a  treatife  dedicated  to  king  William,  and  intituled, 
'*  The  original  power  of  the  colledive  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  examined  and  ailerted.^    It  has  been  praifed  for 
ftrength  of  argument  and  propriety  of  ftyle.    While  the  nation 
was  in  commotion,  De  Foe  |publi(hed  *<  The  freeholder's  plea 
againft  ftock-jobbin^  eleAions  of  parliament-men."    On  hich 
a  fubje£i,  where  delicacy  is  required,  and  even  truth  might  provo 
ofiRcnfive,  he  delivered  nis  fentiments  with  boldnefe  and  perfpi« 
cttity.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  he  attraded  the  at- 
tention of  the  houfe  of  commons.  A  complaint  was  mrfde  againft 
a  publication  which  appeared  under  the  titl6  of  <<  The  (horteft 
way  with  the  Difienters,"  and  which  contained  fome  refle£Hon!r 
againft  the  ecclefiaftics  in  power,  and  the  government  which 
protefted  them.    This  pamphlet,  which  was  intended  as  ironi-^ 
cal,  was  refented  as  literal  oy  fome  adverfaries  of  the  author; 
and>  it  appears,  was  underftood  in  that  fenfe  by  the  commons. 

It 
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It  was  cteclared  by  the  hbufc  to  be  a  fcandalous  and  fedic1oti«^ 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  author 
having  concealed  himlelf,  a  proclamation  was  iifued  offering  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of  his  retreat.  He 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  by  pub* 
lifliing  an  explanation  of  the  ofFenfive  tradt.  But  government 
was  not  then  to  be  conciliated.  Having  been  found  guilty  of 
a  libel,  he  was  fentenced  to  ftand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  fined  and  * 
imprifoned.  His  mind  feems  to  have  rifen  above  the  gloom 
of  imprifonment  and  the  fear  of  impending  punifhment.  In 
his  confinement  he  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  as  it  were  in 
defianct  of  his  enemies.  While  thus  labouring  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  ruling  powers  he  projeffced  the  Review,  wliich 
nrft  appeared  in  quarto  on  the  19th  of  February  1704.  In 
this  publication,  whidi  was  defigned  to  be  a  repofitory  of 
news,  politics,  trade  and  various  mifcellaneous  fubjeds,  a 
fcandal  club  was  imagined.  The  members  were  fuppofed  to 
alTemble  for  the  difcuflion  of  the  different  queftions  which  arofe 
from  the  prevailing  topics  of  the  day.  The  laft  biographer  of 
DeFoe  Juftly  obferves,  that  the  Review  pointed  the  way  to  the 
Tatler,  dpediator,  and  Guardian.  While  he  was  thus  lufFering 
under  imprifonment,  he  received  a  verbal  mefiage  from  fir  Ro- 
bert Harley,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  to 
know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  De  Foe  replied  in  tlie  words 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  gofpcl,  "  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my 
fight  !"* — Yet,  when  Harley  became  fecretary  of  (late  in  1 704, 
to  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  afcribed,  De  Foe  was  fuffcred  to 
remain  four  months  longer  in  imprifonment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  laft,  releafed  by  the  queen ;  and  lord  Godolphin 
fent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  and  tlie  cxpence  of  difcharge, 
together  with  a  confiderable  fum  for  his  wife.  He  avowed 
the  prote£lion  of  his  benefactors  in  an  appeal  publiflied  in 
>7i5>  when  queen  Anne  was  no  more,  and  lord  Oxford  in 
difgrace.— He  obtained  his  rcleafe  in  Auguft  1704,  and  retired 
to  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Yet  was  he  abufed  by  the  news-papers 
of  the  time.  Dyer,  the  editor  of  one  of  them,  propagated  a  re- 
port that  he  had  fled  from  judice :  Fox,  a  bookfeller,  publiihed 
an  account  of  his  having  defertcd  his  fecurity :  and  Stephen,  a 
ftate  meflenger,  aflferted  tliat  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him- 
De  Foe  acquainted  the  fecretary  of  (late  with  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  promifed  to  appear  at  an  appointed  time ;  but  he 
was  afiured,  that  as  he  had  not  tranfgrefled,  he  had  notliing  to 
fear.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  various  encomiaftic  ftrains 
on  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1 705  appeared 
The  Confolidator,  or  Tranfaftions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon  j 
a  virulent  fatire  upon  the  moil  eminent  charaders  of  the  time. 

His 
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His  fatite  was  felt  and  retaliated.  He  had  petpetu^ll^  been  ac* 
cuftomed  to  '^  .nplain  of  ill  treatment,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
his  complaints  ekpofed  him  to  the  u{age  which  he  fo  unnece(- 
fariiy  deplored.  I^q  Teems  however  not  to  have  been  difcon- 
certed  by  the  Moon  Calf,  which  was  a  fevere  attack  upon  his 
Confolidator  $  for  foon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  a  controverfj- 
with  fir  Humphrey  Mackworth^  who  had  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  employment  of  the  poor.  On 
this  occafion  he  wrote  his  treatife,  which  he  intituled,  "  Giving 
alms  no  charity."  Lord  Haverfham,  who  rendered  himfelf  re- 
markable by  making  fpeeches  which  he  afterwards  publiflied^ 
had  in  170$  one  of  thefe  effufions  on  the  (late  of  the  nation 
cried  through  the  town.  A  pamphlet  which  was  thus  hawked 
about  for  a  penny,  De  Foe  confidered  as  a  fair  objefl  for  re^ 
mark.  He  animadverted  upon  it  fo  frequently  in  his  Reviews^ 
that  be  provoked  the  noble  author  to  a  defence  of  his  produce 
tion*  The  defence  produced  from  De  Foe  a  reply  to  lord  Ha- 
verfliam's  vindication  of  his  fpeech.  Alluding  to  the  different  for* 
tunes  of  both  the  peer  and  himfelf,  he  obferves :  *^  Fate,  that 
makes  footballs  of  men,  kicks  fome  up  (lairs,  and  fome  down  ; 
fome  are  advanced  without  honour,  others  deprefled  without 
infamy  \  fome  are  raifed  without  merit,  fome  are  crufhed  with- 
out a  crime }  no  man  knows  by  the  beginning  of  things  whe- 
thcr  his  courfe  (hall  iiTuc  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory."  While  he 
was  engaged  in  thefe  conteds  he  publi(hed  advice  to  all  parties; 
and,  in  the  fame  year,  gave  the  public  another  volume  of  the 
writings  of  the  True-born  Engiiihman.  The  works  of  De  Foe 
thus  colie£led  into  volumes  were  foon  afterwards  printed  again, 
with  a  key  to  fpccify  the  particular  chara«£lers  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  having  travelled  to 
Exeter  and  other  towns  in  the  weft,  a  plan  he  fays  was  formed 
to  prefs  him  for  a  foldter,  and  fome  of  the  wefternjuftices  had 
determined  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vagabond.  Suits  (or  fictitious 
debts  were  ifTued  againfl  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
vertife  publicly  that  he  would  fatisfy  all  legal  claims.  He  ref- 
lated in  the  Review  thefe  Hngular  proceedings  of  his  enemies, and 
as  it  has  not  been  faid  that  he  was  ever  contradidled,  we  muft 
admit  the  truth  of  his  afienions.  Had  they  been  the  offspring 
of  his  own  invention,  there  were  many  who  at  that  time  were 
able,  and  would  have  been  willing,  to  convicl  him  of  the  falfe- 
hood,  or  at  leaft  have  denied  the  fads.  In  the  opening  of  the 
year  1706  appeared  his  Hymn  to  Peace  occafioned  bv  theaddrefs 
of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  to  the  queen.  In  May  follow- 
ing he  publidied  an  effay  at  removing  national  prejudices  againft 
an  union  with  Scotland,  which  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a  fecond 
eilay  on  the  fame  fubje<^.  His  Jure  divioo,  a  fatire  againft  paf* 
five  obedience,  appeared  in  July.    Soon  after  he  was  employed 

by 
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by  lord'Gbdolphin  to  confer  atid  treat  with  the  Scots  about  the 
union.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  Oflober,  where,  if  he  has 
not  magnified  his  own  importance,  he  was  in  confiderablc  dan- 
ger from  the  mob.  His  journey  produced  from  him  a  compli- 
mentary poem  on  the  Scots  under  the  title  of  Caledonia.  This 
efFufion  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Queenfberry,  and  the  au* 
thor  obtained  in  recompence  for  his  praife  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  fell  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  within  the  limits  of  Scotland 
his  encomiaftic  verfes  on  that  nation.  The  a£t  of  union  having 
paffcd  in  Scotland,  De  Foe  returned  to  London  in  February 
.1 707.  What  was  his  reward  for  his  Cervices,  is  unknown.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  penfion,  and  as  he  never  complained,  we 
may  prefume  that  it  ^^as  fatisfaftory.  When  lord  Oiford  was 
difmifled  from  office  in  1707,  De  Foe  affirms  that  he  waited  on 
the  degraded  ftatefman,  who  advifed  him  **  to  continue  his  fer- 
vices,  which  he  fuppofed  could  have  no  relation  to  differences 
among  ftatefmen.*'  In  170Q  De  Foe  publifiisd  thehiftoryof 
the  union,  which  was  republiflied  in  1712,  and  afterwards  in 
J 786,  when  a  fimilar  topic  with  refpe£^  to  Ireland  became  the 
fttbje£l  of  difcuffion.  His  hiftory  of  addrefles  appeared  in  1709, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  volume  in  17 11.  The  evident 
defign  of  thcfe  publications  was  to  ridicule  the  enthdiafm  of  the 

{public  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  favour  of  Sacheverel. 
n  1 7  io  Godolpbin  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  refign,  but  De  Foe 
ftill  adhered  to  the  miniftry  that  fucceeded,  and  amrmed  that  his 
continuance  in  employment  was  by  the  defire  of  the  ex-mtnifter. 
But  his  enemies  have  not  failed  to  infimiate  that  he  was  im- 
pelled by  the  more  powerful  motive  of  intereft. .  Thus  he  was, 
as  he  fays,  ^*  call  t>ack  providentially  on  his  firft  benefa&or, 
and  preferved  his  intereft  without  any  engagement.^  *  He  now 
determined  to  write  with  more  caution  on  public  affairs.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  the  continuation  of  the  Review,  and  in  writ- 
ing various  trzSts  upon  the  popular  fubje£):s  that  occurred,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  a  truce  to  his  old  antagonift 
Mr.  J.  D^cr.  He  obfcrvcd,  that,  though  opponehts  in  party, 
th^y  might  abftain  from  perfonal  reflexions ;  and  while  they  dif- 
fered in  the  opinions  which  either  of  them  might  be  induced 
to  publifh,  they  might  ftill  "  prcferve  both,  the  cnriilian  and  the 

fientleman.**  On  the  firft  of  February  1710^  De  Foe  received 
rom  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  acknowledgement  for  his  Cale* 
donia,  an  authority  to  publiHi  the  Edinburgh  Courant.  We 
know  not,  however,  whether  he  continued  longtochjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  licence;  thediftance  of  place,  and  his  various  other 
occupations,  probably  prevented  his  contributing  much  to  that 
paper,  or  deriving  much  advantage  from  the  permiffion.  He 
foon  afterwards  in  1711  fupported  lord  Oxford's  South  Sea 
project  by  anefRiy  on  the  South  Sea  trade ;  and  in  the  fame  year 

publilhed 
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piibliflied  an  Eflay  at  a  plain  Expofition  of  that  difficult  phrafe, 
•*  A  Good  Peace,"  a  pamphlet  which  was  obvioufly  written  to 
abate  the  general  ardour  for  war,  which  then  prevailed.  la 
1712  he  publiflied  A  fcafonable  Caution,  written,  he  declared, 
!*  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and  to  warn  them 
againft  the  defigns  of  the  Jacobites.*'  This  pamphlet  was  dif- 
Iributed  gratis.  In  17  n>  when  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht 
was  the  general  fubjeft  of  converfation.  and  difpute,  a  paper^ 
Called  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved,  was  publiflied  threp 
times  in  a  week.  It  was  afcribed  to  various  authors^  and  among 
the  reft  to  De  Foe.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  in  his  appeal, 
that  he  had  written  fome  of  the  papers,  and  declared  that  he 
would  defend  thofe  which  were  really  his,  but  not  thofc  ii^ 
which  he  had  no  concern,  and  for  whicn  he  had  been  abufed  a^ 
the  rcputed.author.  What  papers  were  realty  his,  we  have  not 
been  informed,  but  he  aflfirmed  that  he  had  received  no  rewar4 
for  thofe  which  he  had  contributed.  He  alfo  protefted  in  hi$ 
appeal,  that  fince  lord  Godolphin  was  treafurer,  he  had  received 
from  lord  Oxford  no  diredions  or  materials  for  any  thing  which 
he  had  written  or  printed ;  and  that  he  had  no  reward  except 
the  appointment  wJxich  he  had  long  before  obtained  from  lor4 
Godolphin. 

De  Foe  having  relinquiihed  his  review  in  May  1713,  began 
in  the  fame  year  to  publifti  in  monthly  numbers,  A  general  Hif- 
tory  of  Trade  :  the  firft  number  appeared  on  the  ift  of  Auguft, 
,and  the  fecond  on  the  15th.  I'he  author  being  engaged  in 
other  literary  purfutts,  or  being  apprehenfive  of  danger  from 
the  difcullion,  continued  the  work  no  farther.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  year  written  three  pamphlets,  of  which  the  titles 
were  apparently  jacobitical,  with  a  defign,  as  he  affirmed,  '^  to 
put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  thofe  people  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  Jacobites."  They  were  intituled :  i.  What  if  the 
Pretender  (hould  come  i  2.  Reafons  aj^ainft  the  SuccefGon  of 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover;  and  3.  What  ifthe  Queen  (hould  die  } 
For  thefe  publications  the  author  was  arrefted,  and  obliged  tQ 
give  bail.  The  profecution  was  inftituted  by  auditor  Benibn, 
•  whofe  literary  exploits  afterwards  procured  him  a  place  in  th<; 
Dunciad.  The  author  having  defended  himfelf  in  the  revie^i^ 
^during  the  profecution,  offended  the  judges  by  whofe  orders  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  Oxford,  fortunatelv  for 
him,  was  dill  in  power,  and  procured  him  the  queen's  pardon  ii^ 
November,  and  ne  was  reieafed  on  making  proper  fubmiffion. 
The  writers  of  the  party  in  oppofition  to  lord  Oxford  failed 
not  to  afcribethis  a&of  juftice  to  his  attachment  to  the  abdicated 
family.  De  Foe  remarked  of  himfelf  that  they  might  as  well  have 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  mahometan,  as  have  accufed  him  of  jaco^ 
Intifm.  On  the  acceilion  of  George  h  he  was  drangely  neglefUd  hr 
.    Vol.  IV.  Nn  tbp 
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the  miniftfy,  ^i'ho  in  a  great  meafure  t)wcd  their  places  id  ttf 
Exertions.  Refle£ling  on  what  he  had  done  in  defence  6f  fhef 
caufe  which  had  raifcd  to  powet  thofe  who  now  neglefted  hrai, 
he  publiflicd  in  17 15  his  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Juftice;  or  a 
true  account  of  his  condaft  111  public  affairs.  He  had  not  finifli- 
cd  this  vindication  of  hi mfelf  before  he  was  ftrUckwhhan  apo- 
plexy. Having  languiftied  fix  weeks,  and  being  unable  to 
pioceed  in  the  intended  publication,  he  was  induced  by  the  per* 
iuafion  of  his  friends  not  to  delay  any  longer,  but  to  commit  it 
ill  its  unfiniftied  (late  to  the  prefs.  With  this  pamphlet  he  con- 
cluded hx3  political  career,  thotigh  feveral  traftg  in  which  htf 
had  no  concern,  were  afterwards  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
He  did  hot,  however,  ceafe  from  trriting ;  but  he  now  dircfted 
his  attention  to  ufeful  inftruftion,  inftead  of  the  politics  of 
party.  Irt  1 7 15  he  publifhcd  the  Family  Inftruftor.  Hid  ori- 
ginal defign  was  to  have  written  a  dramatic  poem,- but  the  fub* 
jeft  was  too  ethical,  and  too  extenfivc  to  admit  <he  teftraint  and 
reguhrity  which  are  neceflary  in  dramatic  reprefentations  3 
the  form  of  dfcilogue,  the  ehai^afters  and  incidents  ^hich  he  in^^ 
trodaced  wetc  fuch  as  induced  foAie  to  call  it  "  A  religious 
play."  He  afterwards  added  a  fecond  volume,  which  is  faid  td 
be  equal  to  the  fir  11.  In  April  1719  appeared  the  firft  part  of 
Robinfon  Grufoe,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  popular  of 
the  various  produ^ions  which  came  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe* 
This  performance,  tifefol,  interefthig,  and  inftrtfftivc  as  it  isi 
did  not,  however,  efcape  the  attack-s  of  the  critics ;  bat  it  has 
furvivcd  their  malignity,  and  ftill  prefervcs  its  reputation^ 
when  their  ctiticifms  are  no  more.  It  has  paffed  through  in-e- 
numerable edition?,  and  in  1790  was  pubKflied  in  a  fplendid 
form  by  Stockdalc,  and  embelliflicd  with  fifteen  ekgant  engrav* 
ings.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  modern  languages  j  and 
Mr.  Canipe,  a  German,  has  in  his  new  Robinfon  adapted  the 
incidents  which  are  found  in  the  ofigrnal  to  the  ufeof  children. 
In  the  Auguft  that  fucceeded  the  publication  of  the  iifft  part 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe  a  fecond  part  of  his  adventures  appeared, 
and  its  fuccefs  was  equal  to  the  former*  In  the  following  year, 
he  produced,  Serious  Rcfteftions  during  the  Kfe  of  Robinfon 
'Crufoe  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  exhaufted  his  fubjecl  before,  and 
the  generality  of  readers  were  regardlefs  of  the  morality  that 
might  be  deduced  from  it.  De  Foe  was  faid  by  his  enemies 
to  nave  appropriated  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  lived 
fdur  years  and  four  months  in  an  uninhabited  iiland  till  he  Was 
relieved  by  captain  Woods  Rogers  in  1 709.  But  the  advetitures 
of  Selkirk  had  been  related  in  the  captain's  voyage,  which  was 
publifhed  in  17 1 2,  and  had  been  inferted  in  various  publicationsv 
'De  Foe  might  have  obtained  from  thofe  adventures  the  incident 
>n  which' he  formed  the  work;  but  the  cveatsy  the  fllyle^  and 
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the  refle£lions  were  undoubtedly  lus  ottrn.  A  tolerable  fatire  on  it 
was  publifhed  in  1710,' under  the  title  of  "The  Life  and  fur- 
prifing  Adventures  of  Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  of  London,  holier.'* 
He  attempted  foon  afterwards  a  tranflation  in  rhyme  of  Da 
Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  which  was  publiQied  in  1720.  But 
Drydcn  and  Pope  had  already  improved  the  englifli  verfification . 
too  much  for  fuccefs  to  be  expelled  from  the  inaccurate  rhymes 
and  inharmonious  numbers  of  De  Foe.  £ncouraged  it  feem^ 
by  the  fuccefs  of  Crufoe,  De  Foe  publiflied  in  1720^  The  Life 
and  Piracies  of  captain  Singleton ;  and  in  the  fame  year  appeared, 
his  hiftory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  perfon  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  yet  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  underiland. 
Moll  Flanders,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack,  both  reprefentations 
of  vicious  lives,  written  by  De  Foe,  were  publiflied  in  1 72 1 ;  and 
in  1724  appeared  his  Fortunate  MiRrefs^  a  work  of  a  Cmilar 
tendency  with  the  former  two.  He  thought,  perhaps,  as  he 
faid,  that  vices  painted  in  their  grofleft  colours  might  deter 
mankifid  from  the  praflice  of  them.  But  we  may  doubt  with 
his  biographer,'  whether  fuch  defcriptions,  though  they  may 
have  diverted,  have  contributed  to  improve  the  clafs  of  people 
for  which  they  were  defigned.  In  1722  De  Foe  publiflied  a 
Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665  •,  a  narrative  artfully  invented 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  an  al- 
moll  daily  fpe£lator  of  the  fcenes,  and  had  furvived  the  dcfola-* 
tion.  In  1724  he  attempted  to  correft  the  behaviour  of  fcr- 
vants,  by  publiQting  a  tra£l  intituled :  The  great  Law  of  Subor* 
dination  confidcred.  The  complaints  agaiufl  domeftics  were 
indeeJ  at  that  time  very  prevalent.  Yet  his  remedy  feems  to 
liave  been  too  violent  3  for  he  recommended  law  to  enforce  an 
amendment,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  efFec- 
tually  accomplifiied  by  mildnefs  and  perfuafion.  He  bej^^an  in 
1724  to  publifli  his  travels  through  England,  of  which  a  fedond 
volume  appeared  in  1725,  and  io  I727.he  concluded  with  a  third 
containing  his  tour  through  Scotland.    In  the  latter  year^fo  he 

Eublifhed  the  Complete  Endifli  Tradefman,  which  was  fucceeded 
y  a  fecond  volume.  In  the  preceding  year^J726  he  h^d  given 
the  Political  Hidory  of  the  Devil,  which  we  may  fay  he  continued 
in  the  following  year ;  for  the  Hiftory  of  Magic  may  without  im** 

f propriety  be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  former  work* 
n  1727  appeared  his  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  the  Mar« 
tiage>bed  \  and  in  the  next  year  his  Plan  of  the  Englifli  Com« 
merce,  which  has  been  conjeflured  to  have  been  a  fequel  to 
what  be  had  begun  in  17 13.  He  had  now  concluded  hi4  lite- 
rary labours ;  but  neither  his  ceflation  from  his  toils,  nor  his 
advanced  age,  cQuld  proteA  him  from  the  fliafu  of  the  fatiriftf 
In  1 728  appeared  the  Dunciad  \  and  in  it, 

Earlefs  on  high,  flood  uoabafli'd  De  Foe, 
.   .  And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  la(h  below  ) 
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though  what  provocation  De  Foe  had  given  to  Pope,  his  com-*, 
mentator  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention.  Our  author  died  at 
his  houfe  at  Iflington,  in  173I9  leaving  a  daughter^  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  H.  Baker,  the  ingenious  naturalift. 

DEGHUY,  an  ingenious,  french  engraver;  he  engraved  a 
great  number  of  pieces^  many  of  which  have  no  inconfiderable 
merit.  A  young  man,  after  M*  Aved's  Vandyck.  An  a)d 
mnn*s  head,  from  Rembrandt,  in  his  happieft  ftyle.  Abattle, 
after  Parroccl  the  father.  A  landfcape,  after  Rembrandt. 
A  moon-lhine,  from  Vcrnet.  The  portrait  of  I'ami-des-hommes 
of  M.  Aved.  Tobit  recovering  his  fight,  after  Rembrandt ;  a 
very  fine  piflurc  in  the  colleftion  of  the  marquis  de  Voytr. 
The  new-married  couple,  after  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt's  pic- 
ture, after  himfclf;  and  the  portrait  of  Tintoretto;  thefe  arc 
his  beft  works.     He  died  about  1 748.    • 

DELANY  {Pathick),  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  of  confider- 
able  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  bom  in  that  kingdom  about  the 
year  j686.  His  father  lived  as  a  fervant  in  the  family  of  fir 
John  Rennel,  an  irifli  judge,  and- afterwards  rented  a  fmall 
farm,  in  which  fituation  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  continued  to 
his  deceafe ;  for,  when  our  author  came  to  be  in  profperous 
eircumftances,  he  was  advifed  by  Dr.  Swift  not  to  take  his  pa- 
rents out  of  the  line  of  life  thev  were  fixed  in,  but  to  renddt 
them  comfortable  in  it.  At  what  place,  and  under  whom, 
young  Delany  received  his  grammatical  education,  we  arc  not 
able  to*  afcertain :  but  we  know,  that  at  a  proper  age  he  became 
a  fizer  m  Trinity-college,  Dublin ;  that  he  went  through  his  aca- 
demical courfe ;  that  he  took  the  cuftomary  degrees  ;  and  tliat 
he  was  chofcn,  firft  a  junior,  and  afterwards  a  fenior  fellow  of 
the  college.  During  this  time  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Pr.  Swift ;  and  it  appears  from  feveral  eircumftances,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  chief  favourites.  It  is  not 
iinreafonablc  to  conjefture,  that,  befides  his  confiderable  merit,  it 
night  be  fomc  general  recommendation  to  him,  that  he  readiljr 
entered  into  the  dean's  playful  difpoGtion.  He  joined  with 
Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan  in  writing  or  anfwering  riddles,  and  in 
compofing  other  flight  copies  of  verfcs,  the  only  defign  of  which 
was  to  pafs  away  the  hours  in  a  pleafant  manner.  Several  of 
Mr.  Delany's  exertions  on  thefe  occafions  may  be  fcen  in  the 
collediions  of  Swift*8  works,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers^ 
Thefe  temporary  amufements  did  not  however  interfere  with 
our  author's  more  ferious  concerns.  He  applied  vigeroaliy  t& 
his  ftudtes,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  wa^ 
fo  celebrated  as  a  tutor,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and 
his  fenior  fellowfliip,  with  all  its  perquifites,  he  received  every 
year  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  1724 
an  affair  happened  in  the  college  of  DubUn  with  regard  CO  which 
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Dr.  Delany  U  rq>refented  as  having  been  guiltf  of  an  Improper 
interference*  Two  under-'graduates  having  behaved  very  in- 
folentiy  lo  the  provoft,  and  afterwards  refufing  to  make  a  fub- 
mifltonfor  their  fault,  were  both  of  them  .expelled.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  Dr.  Delany  took  the  part  of  the  young  men^  and  (as  it  is 
faid)  went  fo  far  as  to  abufe  the  provod  to  his  faccj  in  a  fermon 
at  the  college-chapel.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives, 
the  refult  of  the  matteV  waS|  that  the  dodor  was  obliged  to  give 
fatisfaflion  to  the  provod,  by  an  acknowledgement  of  the  of- 
fence. Our  author's  condu(^  in  this  afiairt  which  had  been 
difpleafing  to  the  lord  primate  Boulter,  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  invigorate  the  opp^tion  which  the  archbiiliop  made 
to  him  on  a  particular  occafion.  In  1 725  he  was  prefented  hy  the 
chapter  of  Chrift-church  to  the  pariih  of  St.  John's  in  the  city  o£ 
Dublin;  But  without  a  royal  difpcafatton  he  could  not  keep 
his  fellow(hip  with  his  new  living*  Archbifhop  Boulter,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  duke  of  Newcaille,  to  prevent  the  difpenfa- 
tioH  from  being  granted..  In  the  year  1727  Dr.  Delany  was 
prefented  by  the  univerGty  of  Dublin  to  a  fmall  northern  living 
of  fomewhat  better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  about 
the  fame  time  lord  Carteret  promoted  him  to  the  chancellor- 
fhip  of  Chrid-church,  which  was  of  equal  value^  Afterwards^ 
1730,  his  excellency  gave  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral, the  produce  of  which  did  not  exceed  either  of  the 
other  preferments.  In  1729  Dr.  Delany  began  a  periodical 
paper  called,  the  Tribune,  which  was  continued  through  about 
twenty  numbers.  Soon  after  our  author  engaged  in  9  more 
ferious  and  important  work,  of  a  theological  nature,  the  inten« 
tion  of  publilhing  which .  brought  him  to  London,  in  1731 )  It 
had  for  title :  ^*  Revelation  examined  with  candor }"  the  firft  vo- 
lume whereof  was  publiihed  in  1732.  This  year  appears  to 
have  been  of  importance  to  our  author  in  a  domeftic  as  well  as 
in  a  literary  view  j  for  on  the  1 7th  of  July  he  married  in  England 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tenifon,  a  widow  hdy  of  Ireland,  with  a  large 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  manifefted  his  resard  co^ 
the  univerfity  in  which  he  was  educated,  a|id  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  diftinguiihed  member,  6y  givmg  twenty  pounds  a 
year  to  be  diftributed  among  the  iludents.  In  1734  appeared 
the  fecond  volume  of  ^^  Revelation  examined  with  candor }" 
and  fo  favourable  a  reception  did  the  whole  work  meet  with, 
that  i  third  edition  was  called  for  in  1735.  In  1738  Dr.  De- 
lany publiihed  a  30th  of  January  fermon,  which  he  had  preach- 
ed at  Dablin  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  jMUliam  duke  of  De- 
vonfhire.  It  was  afterwards  infert;ied  in  tne  doctor's  volume 
upon  fecial  duties.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  one  of  the  molt 
curious  of  Dr.  Delany's  productions,  which  was  a  pamphlet  in- 
tituled ;  **  Reflections  upon  polygamyi  and  the  encouragement 
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given  to  that  praftice  in  the  fcripturcs  of  the  old  Tcftamcnt.* 
This  fubjedl  has  Cncc  been  more  ably  handled  by  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Badcock,  in  the  two  fine  articles  of  the  monthly 
review  relative  to  Madan's  Thelyphthora.  Dr.  Delany  was 
led  by  his  fubje£l  to  confider  in  a  particular  manner  the  cafe 
of  David ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  hence  induced  to  en- 
gage in  examining  whatever  farther  related  to  that  great  jewifli 
Monarch.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  dodor's  next  publi- 
cation was,  **  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David 
king  of  Ifrael."  The  firft  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1740,  the  fecond  in  1742,  and  the  third  in  the  fame  year.  It 
would  be  denying  Dr.  Delany  bis  juft'praife,  were  we  not  to 
fay,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and  a  learned  performance.    It  is 

•  written  with  fpirit  j  there  are  fome  curious  and  valuable  criti- 
'  cifms  in  it,  and  many  of  the  remarks  in  anfwer  to  Bayle  are 

well  founded.  But  when  we  have  faid  thus  much,  we  can  go 
no  farther  in  our  applaufes.  The  Life  of  David  is  not,  on  the 
'  whole,  a  very  judicious  production.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  the 
honour  of  the  facred  writings,  or  to  the  caufe  of  revelation,  to 
defend,  or  to  palliate  the  condudl  of  David,  in  whatfoever  re- 
fpe6^s  he  afted  wrong.     The  fcriptures  freely  and  fully  relate 

•  his  faults  and  his  crimes,  and  leave  them  fairly  open  to  the  cen-> 
fure  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Delany,  on  the  9th  of  June  1743,  married  a  fecond  time. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  connexion  was  Mrs.  Pen* 
darves,  the  reli£);  of  Alexander  Fendarves,  efq.  and  a  very  inge- 
nious and  excellent  woman;  of  whom  fome  account  will  be 
|iven  in  the  next  article.  The  do£tor  had  loll  his  firft  wife 
December  6,  1741.  March  13*,  1744,  our  author  preached  a 
fermon  before  the  fociety  for  promoting  proteftant  working 
fchools  in  Ireland.  In  May  1744  Dr.  Delany  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  preferment  which  he  ever  attained,  and  that  was  the 
deanry  of  Dovm,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  appoint- 
ed to  be  bifhop  of  Dromore.  In  the  fame  year,  previoufly  to 
this  promotion,  our  author  publifiied  a  volume  of  fermoos  upon 
focial  duties.  The  fermons  were  fifteen  in  number,  to  which 
in  a  fecond  edition,  1747,  were  added  five  more,  on  the  oppofite 
vices.  This  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  Dr.  Delany's  performances  5 
the  objefks  to  which  it  relates  being  of  very  important  and  ge- 
neral-concern.  Dr.  Delany's  next  publication  was  not  till  17481 
and  that  was  only  a  fixpenny  pamphlet.  It  was  intituled :  <'  An 
elTay  towards  evidencing  the  divine  original  of  tytlies,"  and  had 
at  firft  been  drai|^  up,  and  probably  preached  as  a  fermon. 
The  text  was  the  tenth  commandment,  which  forbids  us  to 
covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neighbour's.  It  rauft  have  been  with 
more  ingenuity  than  diale^ic  accuracy,  that  the  dodor  could 
deduce  the  divine  original  of  tythes  from  that  particular  prohi- 
bition ; 
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tntion ;  for  the  queftion  muft  be  taken  for  granted,  before  tlie 
inference  can  be  juft.     After  an  interval  of  fix  years,  Dr.  De«- 
lany  again  appeared  in  the  world  as  an  author.    The  occafion. 
of  his  refuming  the  pen  was^  afforded  by  the  earl  of  Orrery's 
^'  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift."    Many  of 
Swift's  zealous  admirers  were  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  the 
reprefentations  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  of  him  in  vari- 
ous refpeCts.    Of  this  number  was  Dr.  Delany,  who  determined 
therefore    to  do  juftice   to   the   memory  of  his  old  friend; 
for  which  few  were  better  Qualified,  having  been  in  the  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  dean  ot  St.  Patrick's,  from  his  firft  com*. 
ing  over  to  Ireland,  and  long  before  lord  Orrery  could  have 
known  any  thing  concerning  him.     On  the  whole,  this  pro« 
du£lion  of^  the  dodor's  enabled  the  public  to  form  a  far  more 
clear  eftimation  of  the  real  chara£ter  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
than  any  account  of  him  which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world.    However  zealous  Dr.  Delany  might  be  for  tlie  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  did  not  fatisfy  the  petulant  difpofition  of  Deane 
Swift,  efq.  who,  in  his  efiay  upon  the  life,  writings  and  charac* 
ter  of  his  relation,  treated  our  author  with  extreme  ill  manners, 
and  grofs  abufe ;  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  an  anfwert 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swift,  publiQied  in  t755.    In  this  letter  the 
do£lor  juftified  himfelf  y  and  he  did  it  with  fo  much  temper,  and 
ingenuity,  fo  much  candour,  and  yet  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that 
the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  worthy  divine,  were  apparent  ia 
cverv  page  of  his  little  pamphlet*    The  year  17C4  alfo  produced 
another  volume  of  fermons ;  the  larger  part  of  them  are  prac- 
tical, and  thefe  are  entitled  to  great  commendation.    Some  few 
are  dodrinal :    in  one    of  them   our  author  has  undertaken 
the  difficult,  and  furely  not  the  defirable  talk  of  proving  the  poQi- 
biltty,  eternity,  and  juftnefs  of  hell  torments.    Tlicrc  are  two 
difcourfes  on  the  folly,  iniquity,  abfurdity,  and  crying  guilt  of 
duelling,  which  are  truly  excellent. 

During  this  part  of  Dr.  Delany*s  life,  he  was  involved  in  % 
law-fuit  of  great  confequence,  and  which,  from  its  comn^eace* 
ment  to  its  final  termination,  lafted  mpre  than  nine  years.  It 
related  to  the  perfonal  eftate  of  his  firft  lady.  But  he  was  not 
fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  profecution  of  his  law-fuit  as  entirely  tQ 
forget  his  difpofition  to  be  often  appearing  in  the  world  as  au 
author.  In  the  year  1757  he  began  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
Humanift,  which  was  carried  on  through  15  numbers,  and  then 
dropped.  In  1761  Dr.  Delany  publiOied  a  tra£b  intituled; 
M  An  humble  apology  for  chriftian  orthodoxy,"  and  feveral  fer« 
mons.  It  was  in  1763,  after  an  interval  ol  nearly  thirty  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  former  volumes,  that  he  ga^ye  to 
the  world  the  third  and  laft  volume  of  his  **  Revelation  exa- 
mined with  cjindor."    In  the  prefage  the  dtdtor  has  indulged 
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Khnfelf  in  feme  peevilh  remarks  upon  Reviewers  of  works  i>f  li^ 
terature ;  but  from  complaints  of  this  kind  few  writers  hare  ever 
derived  any  material  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  volume  itfelf, 
we  are  afraid  that  it  exhibits  more  numerous  inftances  of  the 
prevalence  of  imagination  over  judgment  than  ha4  occurred  in 
the  former  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  1766  Dr.  Delany  pub- 
lilhed  a  fermon  againft  tranfubftantiation  \  which  was  fucceeded 
in  the  fame  year  by  his  laft  publication,  which  was  a  volume 
containing  18  difcourfes.  Of  this  we  may  fay,  as  has  been  ob« 
ferved  beK)re,  that  the  pradicalferaions  are  calculated  for  gene*- 
ral  Utility,  and  that  the  do£^rinal  ones  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
and  difputable  nature.— -Dr.  Delany  departed  this  life  at  Bath,  in 
May  1 768,  in  the  8^d  ^ear  of  his  age.  His  greateft  charaAer 
is,  that  few  excelled  him  in  charity,  generofity  and  hofpitality. 
His  income,  which  fot  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  3000L 
per  annum,  funk  under  the  excrcife  of  thefe  virtues,  and  be  left 
little  behind  him  befides  books,  plate  and  furniture.  Of  a  lite* 
rary  diligence  protrafted  to  above  fourfcore  years.  Dr.  Ddanf 
has  aiTorded  a  ftriking  example ;  though  it  inay  poffibly  be 
thought,  that  if,  when  his  body  and  mind  grew  enfeebled,  he  had 
remembered  tlie  folve  fenefcentem  equum,  it  would  have  been 
no  difadvantage  to  his  reputation. 

DELANY  (Mart),  the  fecond  wife  of  Dr.  Patrick  Ddany^ 
Ae  fulyed  of  the  preceding  articlci  and  a  lady  of  dtftinguiflbed 
ingenuity  and  merit,  was  bom  at  a  fmall  country  houfe  of  her 
fadicr's  at  Coulton  in  Wiltihire,  May  14,  1700.  She  was  Ac 
daughter  of  Bernard  Glanville,  efq.  afterward  lord  Lanfdowne^ 
a  nobleman  whofe  abilities  and  virtues,  whofe  chara£ber  as  a 
poet,  whofe  friendihip  with  Pope,  Swift  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  time,  and  whofe  general  patronage  of  men  of  ge- 
nius and  literature,  have  fo  often  been  recorded  in  biographical 
produflions,  that  they  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  of  our  readers* 
M  the  child  of  fuch  a  family,  (he  could  not  fail  of  receiving  the 
beft  education.  It  was  at  Long-Lcat,  the  feat  of  the  Weymouth 
family,  which  was  occupied-  by  lord  Landfdowne  during  the 
minoritv  of  the  heir  of  that  family,  that  mifs  Granville  firft  faw 
Alexander  Pendarves,  e£q.  a  gentleman  of  large  property  at 
Rofcrow  in  Cornwall,  and  who  immediately  paid  his  addrefles 
to  her;  which  were  fo  ftrenuobfly  fupported  by  her  ttncle^ 
whom  ihe  had  not  the  courage  to  deny,  that  (he  gave  a  reluc- 
tant confent  to  the  match  ;  and  accordingly  it  took  place  in  the 
compafs  of  two  or  three  weeks,  flie  being  then  in  the  1 7th  yea* 
of  her  age.  From  a  great  difparity  of  years,  and  other  caufes, 
(he  was  very  unhappy  during  the  time  which  this  connexion 
tafted.  However^  (he  endeavoured  to  make  the  beft  of  her  ficu- 
ation*  The  retirement  to  which  ihe  was  confined  was  wifely 
4^mployed  in  the  farther  cultivation  of  a  naturally  vigorous  un- 

dcrftanding ; 
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^Handing:  and  the  good  ufe  {he  made  of  her  Idfttve  hownj 
was  eminently  evinced  in  the  charms  of  her  conrerfation,  aad« 
in  her  letters  to  her  friends.  That  quick  feeling  of  the  degaotl 
and  beautiful  which  conditutes  tade,  (he  pofilfTed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  fucceeding  in  the 
fine  arts.  At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  (he  made  a  grerA 
proficiency  in  mufic.  As  to  painting,  which  afterwards  ihe 
moil  loved,  and  in  which  (he  principally  excelled,  it  had  not^AS 

Jet  engaged  her  pra£tical  attention.    In  1724  Mrs.  Pendarves 
ecame  a  widow ;  upon  which  occafion  (he  i^uitted  Cornwa  K^ 
and  fixed  her*  principal   refidence  in   London.     For  feveiid 
years,  between  1730  and  1736,  (he  maintained  a  correfpond« 
ence  with  Dr.  Swift.     In  1743,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  foroocr 
article,  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  married  to  Dr.  Delany^  with  whom 
it  appears  that  (he  had  long  been  acquainted ;  and  for  whom  (hit 
had  many  years  entertained  a  very  high  edeem.    She  had  beesi 
a  widow  19  years  when  this  connexion,  which  was  a  very  happjf 
one,  took  place.    We  are  aiTured  from  unquelUonable  autbio^ 
rity,  that  her  hufband  regarded  her  almoft  to  adoration.    Upom 
his  deceafetn  May  1768,  (ht  intended  to  fix  herfelf  af  Bath,, 
and  was  in  queft  0/  a  houfe  for  that  purpofe.    But  the  dache&i 
dowager  of  Portland,  hearing  of  her  de$gn,  went  down  to  the* 
place ;  and,  having  in  her  early  years  formed  an  intimacy  withi 
Mrs.  Delany,  w^ed  to  have  near  her  a  lady  from  whom  (he 
•  had  neeeflartly,  for  feveral  years,  been  much  feparated,  mnil 
whofe  heart  and  talents  (he  knew  would  in  the  higheft  degree 
add  to  the  happinefs  of  her  own  life.    Her  grace  fucceeded  ia 
her  folicitations.     Mrs.  Delany  now  pafled  her  time  between 
London  and  Bulftrode.    On  the  death  of  the  duchefs  dowager 
6f  Portland,  the  king,  who  had  frequently  feen  and  honoured 
Mrs.  Delany  with  his  notice  at  Bulftrode,  afligned  her  for  her 
fummer  refidence  the  ufe  of  a  houfe  completely  furni(hed,  in 
St.  AlbanVftreet,  Windfor,  adjoining  to  the  entrance  of  the 
eaftle :  and,  that  the  having  two  houfes  on  her  hands  might 
fiot  produce  any  inconvenience  with  regard  to  the  expence  of. 
her  living,  his  majefty,  as  a  farther  mark  of  his  royal  favour^ 
conferred  on  her  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year«| 
On  the  15th  of  April  1788,  after  a  (hort  indtfpofition,  (he  de4 
parted  this  life,  at  her  houfe  in  St.  James's  place,  having  nearly* 
completed   the   88th  year  of  her  age.    The  circumltance  that' 
has  principally  entitled  Mrs.  Delany  to  a  place  in  thisdi£tionary( 
is  her  (kill  in  painting,  and  in  other  ingenious  arts,  one  of  whicn 
was  entirely  her  own.     With  refpect  to  painting,  (he  was  Ute 
in  hef  application  to  it.     She  did  not  learn  to  draw  till  (he  was 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  when  (he  put  herfelf  under  the 
inftruCiion  q{  Goupy,  a  fafhionable  mafter  of  that  time,  and 
much  empbyed  by  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.    To  oil-paii)ting 
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ibe  did  not  take  ttHihe  was  pad  forty.  So  ftrong  was  her  pzf^ 
Ion  for  this  art,  that  (he  has  frequently  been  known  to  employ 
terfelf  in  it,  day  after  day,  from  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  tiU 
.dnner  time,  allowing  only  a  ftiort  interval  for  brcakfaft.  She 
was  principally  a  copy  ill ;  but  a  very  fine  one.  The  only  con(i« 
derable  original  work  of  hers  in  oil  was  the  raifing  of  Lazarus, 
in  the  poffefBon  of  her  friend  lady  Bute.  The  number  of  pic- 
tives  painted  by  her,  con(id.ering  how  late  it  was  in  life  before 
fte  applied  to  the  art,  was  very  great.  Her  own  honfe  was  full 
cf  them ;  and  others  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Calf- 
wicbf  Welbourn,  and  Ham,  the  refpe£);ive  refidences  of  her  ne- 
phews, Mr.  Granville  and  Mr.  Dewes,  and  of  her  niece  Mrsir 
rort.  Mrs.  Delany  among  her  other  accompli(hments  excelled 
Vk  embroidery  and  (heiUwork  -,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  her  life^ 
produced  many  elegant  fpecimens  of  her  {kill  in  thefe  refpefis* 
But,  what  is  Aiore  remarkable,  at  the  age  of  74  (he  invented  a 
mew  and  beautiful  mode  of  exercifing  her  ingenuity.  This  was 
by  the  conftru£lion  of  a  Flora,  of  a  mod  fmgular  kind,  formed 
by  applying  coloured  papers  together,  and  which  might>  not  im-« 
properly,  be  called  a  fpecies  of  mofaic  work.  Being  perfe^ly 
miftrefs  of  her  fciflars,  the  plant  or  flower  which  (he  purpofcd  to 
imitate  fhe  cut  out ;  that  is,  fhe  cut  out  its  various  leaves  and  parts 
in  fuch  coloured  chinefe  paper  as  fuited  her  fubje£l ;  and>  as  (he 
could  not  always  meet  with  a  colour  to  correfpond  with  the  one 
flie  wanted,  (he  then  dyed  her  own  paper  to  anfwer  her  wifl^s. 
She  ufed  a  black  ground,  as  beft  calculated  to  throw  out  her 
jBower ;  and  not  the  lead  aftonifliing  part  of  her  art  was,  that 
:though  (he  never  employed  her  pencil  to  trace  out  the  form  or 
tfhape  of  her  plant,  yet  when  (he  had  applied  all  the  pieces  which 
>Compofed  it,  it  hutig  fo  loofely  and  gracefully,  that  every  one 
rwas  perfuaded  that  it  muil  previoufly  have  been  draw^n  out,  and 
txepeatedly  corre£led  by  a  mod;  judicious  hand,  before  it  could 
lliave  attained  the  eafe  and  air  of  truth  which,  without  any  im-> 
tpeachment  of  the  honour  of  this  accomplifhed  lady,  might  juilly 
ibe  called  a  forgery  of  nature's  works.  The  effcft  was  fuperior 
llo  what  painting  could  have  produced  5  and  fo  impoHn^  was  her 
art,  that  (he  would  fometimes  put  a  real  leaf  of  a  plant  by  the 
lide  of  one  of  her  own  creation,  which  the  eye  could  not  de-r- 
teft,  even  when  (he  hcrfelf  pointed  it  out.  Mrs.  Delany  con* 
tinned  in  the  profecution  of  her  defjgn  till  the  83d  year  of  her 
age,  when  the  dimnefs  of  her  fight  obliged  her  to  lay  it  afide. 
Ilowcver,  by  her  unwearied  perfeverance,  (lie  became  authorefs 
of  far  the  completed  Flora  that  ever  was  executed  by  the  fame 
6aiuU  The  number  of  plants  finidied  by  her  amounted  to  nine 
huivired  and  eighty.  This  invaluable  Flora  was  bequeathed  by 
^er  to  her  nephew  Court  Dewes,  efq.  and  is  now  in  his  pofielTion. 
TIi'S  liberality  of  Mrs.  Delany's  mind  rendered  her  at  all  times 
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feftdy  to  CDmmunicate  her  art.  She  frequently  purfued  her 
work  in  company ;  was  defirous  of  (hewing  to  her  friends  how 
cafy  it  was  to  execute  ;  and  was  often  heard  to  lament  that  fo 
.few  would  attempt  it.  It  required  however  great  patience  and 
great  knowledge  in  botanical  drawing.  She  began  to  write  po- 
etry at  80  years  of  age  ;  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Biographia  Brit,  nrora  whence  thefe  two  articles  are  abridged. 

DELOBEL^  a  famous  french  painter.  His  works  are,  the 
marriage  of  Tobit,  at  St.  Euftache.  The  pifture  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Margarita,  at  St.  Lewis  in  the  Iflc.  The  union  of  France 
and  Lorrain,  for  the  king.  The  ceilings  of  the  two  pavilions 
of  Aurora  at  Sceaux,  for  the  count  d'Eu.  The  vow  of  Lewis 
XIIL  and  the  affumption  of  the  virgin  at  Danmartin.  At 
Guignc,  the  piiflure  of  tlie  parilh  church ;  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
James,  a  holy  family*  and  a  St.  Bernard,  all  at  the  fame  place* 
An  annunciation  at  PaiTy.  A  grand  piece  of  jSt,  Michael,  at  St. 
Michael  Beauvais. 

DELRIO  (Martin  Antpnj),  a  very  learned  man,  was  bora 
at  Antwerp  of  fpanifh  parents,m  1551.  The  progrefs  he  made 
in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  with  wonder.  He  was 
taught  grammar  in  the  Low-countries,  and  then  fent  to  Paris  to 
learn  rhetoric  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  fludy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Doway ;  but  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide  that  purfuit^  and 
applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.  This  he  cultivated  with  fo 
much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  furprifed  the  public,  when  he 
was  only  19  years  of  age,  with  fome  good  notes  upon  the  trage- 
dies of  Seneca.  "  What  is  more,"  lays  Baillet,  **  he  cited  in 
this  work  almoft  1 1 00  authors,  with  all  the  afTurance  of  a  man 
who  had  read  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  fentiments 
with  great  judgment  and  exa£lne{s*"  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  this  firft  cflay  of  his  erudition  was  afterwards  in- 
creafed.  He  is  faid  to  have  underflood  at  lead  ten  languages^ 
and  to  have  read  every  thing,  antient  and  modern,  that  he 
thought  worth  reading.  He  was  admitted  LL.  D.  at  Salaman- 
ca in  1574 ;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In  1580  he  became 
a  jefuit  at  Valladolidj  from  whence  going  into  the  Low-coun- 
tries, he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  contrafted  a 
firm  friendflnp  withLipfius.  He  taught  alfo  at  Liege,  at  May- 
ence,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Louvain,  in 
.  1608,  about  two  years  after  his  friend  Lipfius. 

Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he  \\Totc 
a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Difqui- 
fitiones  Magicae.  2.  Commentaries  upon  fome  books  of  the  old 
Teftament.  3.  Explications  of  fome  of  the  hardeft  and  mod  im* 
portaut  texts  of  fcripturc.    We  muft  hot  confound  him  with 
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John  Dehio  of  Bntges^  dean  and  grand  vicar  of  Antw€r{»# 
who  died  in  1624*,  and  who  was  the  author  of  commentaries 
upon  the  1 1 9th  pfalm.  1 

DEM AD£S»  an  Athenian,  who  from  a  mariner  became  an  ora* 
tor,  was  taken  prifoncr  at  the  battle  of  j  Cheronca  gained  over 
Philip  of  Macedon.  By  his  eloquence  he  acquired  a  great  afccn<« 
dant  over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  One  day,  Fhiiip  making  his 
appearance  before  the  prifoners  with  all  the  ornaments  of  royalty^ 
and  cruelly  infulting  their  mifery :  '^  I  am  aftoniflied,"'  faid  De- 
mades,  **  that,  fortune  havins;  afligned  you  the  part  of  Agamem- 
non, you  can  amufe  yourlelf  in  playing  that  of  Therfites/' 
Demadeswasno  lefs  intcrcfted  than  eloquent.  Antipater,  jiis 
friend  as  well  as  that  of  Phocion,  complained  that  he  cotdd  ne- 
irer  make  the  latter  accept  of  anr  prelents,  while  he  could  not 
beftow  on  the  other  enough  to  Satisfy  his  co?etoufneff.  De- 
madcs  was  put  to  death,  under  fufpicion  of  treafon,  in  the  year 
332  before  Chrift*  Nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to  us,  ex«» 
cept  the  Oratio'de  Duodecenaalf,  greek  and  lat.  1619,  8vow 
and  in  the  Rhetor  urn  colle£tio,  Venice,  I5i3>  3tom.fo!io. 

DEMESTE  (John  M.  D.),  chaplain  and  furgeon-maJHW  of 
the  trqops  of  the  prince  bifliop  of  Liege,  member  of  feveral  aca* 
demies,  died  at  Liege,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Aug.  20,  17839 
at  the  a^e  of  38.  His  letters  on  Chemiftry,  Paris,  1779)  pro^ 
cured  him  a  diftinguiOicd  name  among  tne  phyficians  of  the 
time.  If  the  reader  fhould  meet  with  fome  norel  hypothefes 
in  them  which  the  author  may  hare  too  eafily  adopted,  yet  he 
will  not  fail  of  perceiving  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  the 
valuable  rcfults  of  a  multitude  of  experiments. 

DEMETRIUS  (Poliorcetes,)  that  is,  the  Taker  of  Towns, 
fon  of  Antigonus,  one  of  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander  the  great, 
waged  war  againft  Ptolemv  Lagus,  with  various  fuccefles.  He 
afterwards,  with  a  powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  prefept- 
*  ed  himfelf  before  tne  port  of  Athens,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
it,  as  well  as  of  the  citadel,  drove  Demetrius  Phalereus  out  of 
it,  and  reftored  the  government  of  affairs  to  the  people  which 
they  had  loft  for  15  days.  After  having  defeated  Cafiander  at 
'  the  ftraights  of  Thermopylx,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
the  people,  formerly  fo  proud,  but  n«w  reduced  to  flavery, 
ereded  altars  to  him  and  his  courtiers.  Seleucus,  Cafiander 
and  Lyfimachus,  in  confederacy  againft  him,  gained  the  famous 
viftory  of  Ipfus,  in  the  year  299  before  Chrill.  After-this  de- 
feat he  retired  to  Epheius,  accompanied  by  the  younger  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  intended  next  to  take  refuge  in  Greece,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  fafeft  afylum  for  him;  but  ambafiadors  from 
Athens  met  him  with  tne  information  that  the  people  had  re- 
folved,  by  a  folemn  decree,  not  to  admit  of  a  king.  He  tlien 
drew  off  his  gallics  from  Attica,  and  failed  for  the  Thracian 
4  Cherfonefe^ 
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CKerToneie,  where  he  ravaged  the  territorj  of  Lyiiinactalis,  and 
tarried  oflF  confiderable  booty.    After  having  defolated  AGa  for 
Tome  time,  Agathodes,  the  fon  of  Lyfim^chusi  forced  him  to  , 
abandon  the  conqueft  of  Armenia  and  of  Media,  and  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Cilicia.    Seleucus,  whom  he  had  obliged  to  marry  his 
daughter  Stratonice,  being  inftigated  againft  him  by  his  cour- 
tiers, forced  him  to  retire  to  the  borders  of  mount  TauruSy  af-* 
figniag  him  Cath^lonia,  a  province  adjoining  to  Cappadocia,  and 
taking  care  to  guard  the  defiles  and  pafles  from  Cilicia  into  Syria. 
However,  he  foon  found  means  to  get  over  thefe  bounds ;  and 
the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  march  to  the  camp  of  Seleucus,  in 
or?jr  to  take  him  by  furprife }  but  being  betrayed  by  his  foldiers, 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.    Soi* 
leucus  fent  him  into  the  fyriaii  Cherfonefe,  and  omitted  nothing 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  hardfiiips  of  his  exile.    Demetrius 
died  there  three  years  after,  in  the  year  286  before  Chrift^  of 
aa.  apoplexy.     This  prince  was  of  an  extraordinary  charaflen 
When  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  pafled  his  time  in  the  moH  re- 
lined  voluptuoufnefs ;  he  was  the  molt  magnificent,  the  moil 
luxurious,  and  the  moft  delicate  of  men.    Was  he  called  out  to 
battle  ?  He  was  unrivalled  in  vigilance  and  activity.    Nothing 
could  equal  his  alertnefs  and  his  courage  but  his  patience  and 
his  ailiduity  in  labours.     Plutarch  obferves,  as  a  feature  that  di& 
tinguiflicd  him  far  beyond   the  other  princes  of  his  time,  the 
profound  regard  he  entertained  for  his  father  and  his  mothbr« 
Antigonus,  on  his  fide,  had  a  truly  parental  afi^edion  for  his  fon, 
which,  without  abating  aught  from  the  authority  of  father  and 
king,  united  them  in  a  mutual  confidence  exempt  from  all  jea- 
louiy  and  fufpicion.    One  day  while  Antigonus  was  bufy  ia 
giving  audience  to  ambafladors,  Demetrius  returned  from  the 
chace,  entered  the  hall,  fainted  his  father,  and  feated  himfelf 
beCde  him,  ftill  holding  his  darts  in  his  hand.     Antigonus  bec- 
koned to  the  ambafladors,  as  they  were  leaving  the  chamber, 
and  faid  to  them  aloud :  <^  Forget  not  to  tell  your  mafters  the 
manner  in  which  my  fon  and  I  live  together.       When  Deme- 
trius was  on  the  throne  he  was  negligent  of  the  policy  of  gain- 
ing the  attachment  of  his  foldiers,  and  accordingly  they  often 
deferted  his  interefts }  but  he  was  always  firm  in  advcrfity,  as 
well  as  ambitious  and  hally  in  better  fortune. 
•  ^  DliMETRIUS  (Phalereus),  a  peripatetic  philofopher,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  was  a  fcholar  of  The- 
cphraftus.     He  made  many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athene, 
siud  was  almoft  abfolute  in  that  city  for  ten  years.     Three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  (tstues  were  erefled  in  his  honour ;  and  not  un- 
defen'cdly,  fince  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of 
it,  as  well  as  to  have  improved  and  polifhed  its  buildings.    Ne- 
verthelcfsy  envy  at  length  confpiring  againft  him,  Im  ftatues 
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were  pulled  down,  and  himfelf  threatened  with  death  j  btet  lie 
efcaped  into  ^gypt,  and  was  protefked  by  Ptolemy  Lagus« 
This  king^  it  is  faid,  alked  his  advice  concerning  the  fucceSoii 
ef  his  children  to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  prefer 
thofe  he  had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had 
by  Berenice  j  and  Demetrius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  ta 
the  former.     This  difpleafcd  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his 
father  being  dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.     Demetrius  compofed  more  works 
in;profe  and  verfe,  than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his  time ;  and 
his  writings  confifted  of  postry,  hiftory,  politics,  rhetoric,  ha- 
rangues, and  embaflies.     None  of  his  works  are  extant :  for'as 
to  the  piece  ^atpL  ipfmnia^y  or  concerning  elocution,  which  goes 
under  hvs  name,  and  is  ufually  printed  with  the  Rhetores  Se* 
ledti,  there  are  feveral  internal  marks,  which  fliew  it  not  to 
be  his,  but  may  make  us  fafely  afcribe  it  to  fome  otlier  Deme« 
trius.     He  is  fuppofed  to  be  tlie  fame  with  him  that  colle^ed 
together  aco,ooo  volumes  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, who,  to  make  it  complete,  caufed  that  tranflation  of  the 
bible  out  of  hebrew  into  greek  to  be  made,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Septuagint.     And  if  it  ihould  be  objefted,  that  De« 
metrius  could  not  poflTibly  be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  fince  he 
wsls  banilhed  by  Philadelphus  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
it  has  generally  been  thought  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  thefe  booka 
were  colleded,  and  this  tranflation  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus  reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus.     When  Deme- 
trius was  born,  and  when  he  died,  we  know  not ;  but  his  dif« 
grace  at  Athens  is  faid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
436,  that  isf  fomewhat  about  300  years  before  Chriil. 

DE  MISST  (Cbsar),  a  man  greatly  diftinguiihed  in  the 
learned  world,  though  no  great  author  in  form,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1703,  being  the  fon  of  a  merchant  there.  He 
itudied  firil  at  the  frcnch  college  at  Berlin,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  urliverfity  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  examined 
for  the  miniftry  in  1725,  and  after  fome  difnculties  obtained  it  5 
but  the  ecclefiadics  there  being  hampered  with  fubferiptions,  to 
which  he  could  not  aflbnt,  he  quitted  the  country  foon  after. 
He  preached  about  fiit^  years  in  different  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  London  in  1731, 
and  ordained  to  ferve  the  french  chapel  in  the  Savoy.  In  1762 
he  was  named  by  the  biihop  of  London  to  be  one  of  die  french 
chaplains  to  the  king  in  his  chapel  at  St.  Jameses.  He  died 
Aug.  10,  1775.  He  feldom  publifhed  any  thing  except  occa- 
fionally,  in  confequence  of  unforefcen  engagements,  or  at  the 
importunity  of  friends.  Several  little  poetical  pieces,  eflays 
both  in  facred  and  profane  literature,  epitomes  of  books,  me« 
moirs,  dilTcrtations,  &c.  by  De  Miffy,  with  his  bitials  C.  JD.  M* 
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or  roTncaflumed  itame,  and  frequently  anonymous,  appeared  in 
dififerent  colleftions  and  periodical  journals  in  Holland,  France^ 
and  England,  from  1721.  He  was  greatly  affifting  to  many  of 
the  learned,  in  their  fcveral  undertakings :  among  others  wh<l 
are  iridebted  to  him,  were  the  late  profeflbr  Wetftcin  in  his 
fplendid  edition  of  the  greek  Tcftament,  and  the  late  Dr.  Jortin 
in  his  Life  of  Erafmus.  His  name  will  frequently  octur  in  the 
works  of  the  learned,  and  therefore  it  was  ileceffary  that  fomc- 
thing  (hould  be  upon  record  concerning  him.  The  writer  of 
this  (hort  extraft  can  alfb  add,  from  his  own  perfonal  knowledge 
of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  very  acute  and  very  learned,  but 
alfo  a  fincere  lover  and  bold  dflertor  of  truth,  and  a  man  of 
many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
fchild; 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  anti* 
quicy,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  about  the  8oth 
Olympiad,  that  isj  about  460  years  before  Chrift.  •  His  father, 
fayi  Valerius  Maiimus,  was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus^ 
that  the  king  in  requital  prefented  him  with  fomc  Magi  and 
Chaldeans.'  From  thefe  Magi  and  Chaldeans  Democritus  re* 
cciired  the  firft  part  of  his  education^  of  ^hom,  ln^hilft  jet  a 
boy,  he  learned  theology  and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied  him- 
felf  to  LeUcippus,  and  learned  from  hini  the  fyftem  of  acorns 
:lnd  si  vacuum.  His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many- 
there  were,  divided  the  eftate.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  i*rhieh  confided  in  money,  as  being,  though  the  leaft  (hares 
yet  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  his 
portioii  amounted  to  above  100  talents,  which  is  near  20,000!.. 
fterling.  The  extraordinary  inclination  he  had  for  the  fciences 
and  for  knowledge,  induced  him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the 
Vorld,  where  he  hoped  to  find  able  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the 
•pricfts  of  iEgypt,  of  whom  he  learned  geometry ;  he  confulted 
the  chald^an  and  the  per fian  philofophers )  and  it  is  faid,  he  pe- 
netrated even  to  India  and  iEthiopia,  to  confer  with  the  gym*- 
hofophifts.  In  thefe  travels  he  wafted  his  fubftancc,  after 
which,'  at  his  return,  he  •  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his 
brother;  and,  if  he  had  not  given  proofeof  thcgrcatcft  under- 
ftan^ing,  and  thereby  procured  toTiimfelf  the  higheft  honours  and 
the  ftrongeft  intcreft  in  his  country,  he  would  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in  the  family- 
fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent  their  patrimony.  After  his 
•return  from  travelling,  he  lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there 
in  a  moft  abfolute  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummatc  wifdom. 
The  magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prcfent  of  500  talents, 
•and  erected  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  life-time :  but  being  na- 
^ruraUy  mere  fnciined  to  contemplatioui  than  delighted  wirii 
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pablic  hoflonrs  and  employments,  be  mrithdrew  himfelf  into  ib^ 
litude  and  retirement.  He  was  never  at  Athens,  as  fome  fay  ^ 
or  if  he  was,  according  to  others,  he  did  not  makehimfelf  known 
there.  Some  relate,  that  he  lived  109  years}  but  there  is  no- 
thing certain  either  as  to  the  ti^e  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  compofed  a  very  great  number  of  books,  of  which 
ire  may  juilly  lament  the  lof»,  fmce  he  was  a  man  of  fine  parts^ 
and  of  a.vaft  and  penetrating  genius,  which  entered  into  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy,  the  ma» 
*  thematics,  polite  learnings  and  the  polite  arts,  were  all  within 
bis  fphere.  He  is  faid  to  have  laughed  at  human*  life  in  general, 
which,  Montaigne  fays,  it  was  better  to  do  than  to  imitate  Hera«» 
clitus,  who  wept  eternally  about  it  *,  becaufe,  adds  he,  mankind 
arc  not  fo  unhappy  as  they  are  vain.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  Epicurus,  whofe  fyftem  differs  from  his  no  otherwife,  than 
on  account  of  fome  improvements.*  Plato  hated  Democritus, 
and  was  very  near  burning  all  his  books.  He  had  coUe£ted  them  . 
diligently,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire;  when 
two  Pythagorean  philofophers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  woul4 
be  to  no  purpofe>  becaufe  fevdral  perfons  were  already  fumilhed 
with  them.  The  hatred  Plato  bore  Democritus  appears  from 
this ;  that  having  mentioned  almoft  all  the  antient  philofophers, 
he  has  never  cited  him,  not  even  in  thofe  pafiages  where  his  dc- 
fign  was  to  contradi£t  him.  Laertius,  who  relates  this,  adds, 
that  this  was  an  artful  piece  of  policy ;  fince  it  prevented  peo* 
pie  from  perceiving,  that  Plato  contradi£led  the  moft  excellent 
of  all  philofophers.  But  the.  hiftorian  had  probably  been  nearer 
the  mark,  if  he  had  fuppofed  Plato  to  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  and  raif. 
ing  a  dcfire  to  fee  writings,  which  he  thought,  or  afie£ied  to 
think,  dangerous  to  bp  read. 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham),  an  illuftrious  mathematician  of 
french  original,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  May  1667. 
The  revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  determined  him 
to  fly  into  England,  fooner  than  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  ftudies  in 
France,  and  pcrfefted  himfelf  at  London  j  where  a  mediocrity 
of  fortune  obliged  him  to  employ  his  talent  in  this  way,  and  to 
read  public  le6lures  for  his  better  fupport.  The  Principia  Ma- 
thematica  of  Newton,  which  chance  is  faid  to  have  thtown  in 
his  way,  made  him  comprehend  at. once,  how  little  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  fcience  he  profefied.  He  fell  hard  to  work :  he 
fucceeded  as  he  went  along ;  and  he  foon  became  conoeAed 
with,  and  celebrated  among,  the  firft-rate  mathematicians.  Hia 
eminence  and  abilities  foon  opened. to  him  an  entrance  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.    His  merit  was  fo  known  and  ackaowjcdged 
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by  the  former,  that  they  judged  him  a  fit  pcrfon  to  diip|de  the 
famous  contcft  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  The  coIiegtioQ^ 
of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  memoir  of  this  author^ 
who  died,  at  London,,Nov.  1754,  foon  after  his  adraiflion  into 
it|;  but  the  Philofophical  Ttanfaflions  of  Londoti  have  feveral* 
and  all  of.  them  interefting.  He  publifhed  alfo  fome  capital 
v^orks,  fuch  as,  Mifcellanea  analytica,  de  feriebus  &  quadraturis, 
&c.  1730,  4to.  But  perhaps  he  has  hecn  more  generally  known 
by  his  *•  Doftrihc  of  Chances  j  or,  method  of  calculating  the 
probabilities  of  events  at  play."  This  work  was  fitft  printed, 
17 1 8,  in  4to.  and  dedicated  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
1738,  with  great  alterations  and  improvements ;  a  third  edition, ' 
with  additions,  and  a-Treatife  oti  Annuities,  with  a  dedication 
to  lord  Carpenter.    Pope  did  not  ovetlook  this  maithcmatician  j 

Sure  as  Demoivre  without  rule  or  line* 

IJEMONAX,  a  cretan  philofopher,  of  an  illiiftrious  and 
opulent  family,  defpifed  thefe  advantages  that  he  might  devote 
himfelf  to  pKilofophy.  He  efpotifed  no  particular  kGt  j  but  ex- 
tra£led  what  was  good  from  each.  He  foftiewhat  refembled  So- 
crates In  his  way  of  thinking,  and  Diogenes  in  his  tnannelr  of  life. 
He  let  himfelf  die  of  hunget,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  his 
gaiety,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  expence.  He  faid  to  thofe 
who  were  {landing  round  his  bed  2  "  You  may  depart  \  the 
farce  is  over.'*  (A  faying  which  has  likewife  been  attributed  to 
Auguftus)*  This  philolopher  pradifed  virtue  withput  oftenta- 
tion,  and  reproved  vice  without  acrimony.  He  Avas  heard,  re- 
ceded and  beloved  during  his  life^  and  praifed  even  by  Luciail 
uter  his  death. 

DEMOSTHENES,  one  of  the  ereateft  orators  of  antiquity, 
if  not  the  greateft,  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  loi  ft  olympiad  (  thatis,  about  370  years  before  Chrift.  He 
was  firft  placed  under  Plato  and  Euclid  of  Megara  to  (ludy  philo- 
fophv  '9  but,  obferving  with  what  prodigious  applaufe  CaliRratua 
pleaded  before  the  people,  be  put  himfelf  under  Ifocrates  and 
Ifseus,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory.  He  was  left  father- 
lefs  when  very  young,  and  much  heglefled  and  defrauded  by 
his  guardians  ^  on  which  account  he  pleaded  againft  them  at  27 
years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30  talents ;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  foreave  them. 
This  was  tlie  firft  time  that  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  elo- 

Juence  \  which  at  length  he  improved  to  fuch  perfe£blon,  that 
hilip  faid,  *  it  was  of  .more  weight  againft  him,  than  all  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians ;'  and  that  ^  he  had  no  enemy 
but  Demofthenes.*  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no  orator  ever 
fpoke  with  chat  force,  or  had  the  paffiphs  of  others  fo  much  in 
his  power,  as.Dcmofthenes  \  infomuch  that,  as  Demetrius  Pha-. 
Voi.  IV.  O  o  lereu« 
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lcreu§.^mi  Eratofthcncs  in  Plutarch  have  faid,  *  he  aflually  ap- 
"pfrafed  like  one  infpired/  He  could  drefs  a  thing  up  in  any  light 
he  pleafedy  and  give  it  whatever  colouring  belt  anfwercd  his 
purpofe :  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  he  found  it  difficult  to  cofnvincc 
the  judgment,  he  knew  perfeAly  well  how  to  feducc  the  ima- 
gination. He  was  not  perhaps  fo  umverfal  an  oratot  as  Tullf  ; 
for  inftance,he  was  not  fo  powerful  in  panegyric,  nor  had  he  his 
t  irn  for  raillery.  He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this  latter 
way,  that,  as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to  jcft, 
the  laugh  was  fure  to  turn  upon  himfelf.  But  then  he  had  pro- 
digious fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which,  as  the  fame  Lon- 
ginus obferves,  bore  down,  like  a  tliunder-bolt,  all  befote  it. 
He  oppofed  Philip  of  Maccdon  with  all  his  might,  and  Alexan- 
der after  him.  Alexander  requcfted  of  the  Athenians  to  have 
Demofthencs  given  up  to  him,  but  this  was  refufed ;  yet  when 
Antipater  his  fucceflbr  made  the  fame  requeft  afterwards,  it  was 
granted.  But  Demofthencs  would  not  be  given  up,  and  there- 
fore efcaped  into  the  ifland  of  Celauria  ;  where  he  fucked  the' 
poifon  he  had  kept  on  purpofe  iii  a  quill,  to  prevent  hi^  being 
taken  alive.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  114th  olympiad. 
There  are  extant  under  his  name  61  oration's,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  publiftied ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  :  though  a  very 
able  critic  and  fcholnr  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Taylor,  has  gone 
a  great  way  towards  it.  That  of  Wolfius,  with  the  Commenta- 
r'es  of  Ulpian,  is  the  bcft  edition  of  the  whole  work  that  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  chief  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  De- 
mofthencs, has  generally  been  on  account  of  his  eloquence :  but 
he  was  likcwifea  very  able  ftatefman,  and  a  good  patriot;  and> 
confidering  thv^embaiiies  and  expeditioiis,  the  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  other  various  negotiations  wherein  he  was  employed, 
together  with  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  he  afted  in  them, 
V  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  did  not  excel  as  ifttiich  in  thofe 
capacities,  as  in  that  of  an  orator :  though  it  muft  be  confcflcd, 
that  his  art  of  fpeaking  was  the  foundation  of  his  other  merit, 
or  at  leaft  the  means  of  producing  it  to  advantage,  and  improv- 
ing it.  But  though  he  arrived  to  fuch  perfection  in  this  art,  ht 
.  f  *t  out  under  great  dl  fad  vantages  :  for  he  had  Jin  impcditnent  in 
his  fpcech,  which  for  a  long  time  would  not  fuffer  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  letter  R.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  Ihort  breath,  and 
a  very  uncouth  and  ungracious  manner :  however,  by  dint  of  rc- 
folution  and  infinite  pains,  he  overcame  all  thefe  drfeils.  He 
would  climb  up  fteep  and  craggy  places,  to  help  his  wind,  and 
ftrcnjzthen  his  voice ;  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  remedy  the  imperfeftion  in  his  fpeech ;  he  would 
place  u  lookiiig-glafs  before  him,  to  corre£l  the  awkwardnefs  of 
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^s  geftate :  and  he  leai^edof  the  beft  plzfm  the  propet  graces 
of  adion  and  pronunciatioili  which  he  thought  ot  fo  much 
Gonfequence,  that  he  made  the  whole  art  of  oratoiy  in  a  man« 
Her  to  confift  of  them.  But  whatever  (Irefs  he  laid  upon,  the 
exterior  part  of  fpeaking,  he  was  alfo  very  careful  about  the 
matter  and  the  ftyle ;  the  latter  of  which  he  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Thucydidesi  whofe  hiftory,  for  that  purpofe,  he 
tranfcribed  eight  feveral  times.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
ftudy»  that  he  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and 
(have  half  his  head,  fo  that  he  could  not  with  decency  appear 
abroad,  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  alfo  acduftomed 
himfelf  to  harangue  at  the  fea*(hore,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  commotions  in  a  vo* 
pular  aflembly,  and  ferved  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  agamfk 
them.  ^From  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  hardfliip,  which  he  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  fo  much  bord 
an  orator,  but  is  rather  an  inllance,  how  far  parts  and  appli* 
cation  may  go  towards  the  forming  a  great  man  in  any  pro^ 
felEon. 

.We  have  reprefented  Demofthenes  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  good  patriot  i  and  fo  indeed  he  was  for  fome  time.  Fhilip 
Was  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  corrupt  htm,  as  he  had  en« 
deovoured  to  corrupt,  and  with  fuccefs,  raoft  of  the  other  lead* 
ing  men  in  Greece  ;  but  Demofthenes  withftood  all  his  offers; 
and  Plutarch  fays,  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not 
bribe  him.  And  yet,  as  inflexible  as  he  was  to  Philip,  he  be- 
came more  pliable  in  the  reign  of  his  fucdeflTor,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of  bribery ;  for  which  he  was 
fined  and  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  bani&ied.    This  charge 

.  againft  him  has  by  fome  been  thought  groundlefs  and  malicious, 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  juftify  himfelf. 
It  muft  certainly  feem  ftrange,  that  this  great  man,  who  with 

.fuch  Gonftancy  and  intrepidity  oppofed  all  the  meafures  of  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  his  country,  and  who  fo  often, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  braved  the  madnefs  of  the  people  in 
their  aflemblies,  fhould  not  be  able  to  ftand  an  enemy  in  the 
field;  yet  fo  it  Was.  He  chofc,  fays  Plutarch,  to  fwear  by 
thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon^  though  he  could  not  follow  their 
example.  And  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  afterwards 
refufed  life,  when  it  was  offered  him ;  and  nobody  died  with 
greater  fortitude.  However,  Demofthenes,  fuch  as  he  was^ 
did  more  fervice  to  the  flate  than  any  of  his  contemporaries : 
he  was  the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece  in 

Setieral,  and  almoft  the  only  obftacle  to  Philip's  defigns  of  en- 
aving  it. 

DEMPSTER  (William),  mentioned  as  an  ornament  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  was  born  in  the  ihire  of  Angus  in  Scot* 
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land  in  1490,  and  educated  in  St.  Leonard's  college  in  St.  An- 
drews, from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  univer fity  and 
parliament  did  him  the  honour  to  defirc  him  to  examine  and  re- 
fute the  books  of  Raymond  Lully  who  had  attempted  to  over- 
turn the  credit  of  Ariftotle's  phiiofophy— a  vain  attempt  in  that 
age.  Dempfter  was  fuppofed  to  be  fuccefsful  5  and  the  L*ul- 
litis  were  no  more  heard  of.  He  afterwards  went  to  Padua,  at 
both  of  which  places  he  (ludied  the  civil  and  'canon  laws,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he 
wrote  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland,  fluiFed  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  even  the  roman  catholics  were  aHiaitied  of  it.  Every 
occurrence,  however  natural,  is  by  him  trumped  up  into  a  mi- 
racle, and  wonders  on  wonders  arife  exceeding  any  thing  either 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  or  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen.  He  return^ 
cd  to  Paris  ;  and  died  in  that  city  1557. 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  karned  man,  but  of  a  An- 
gular charafter,  which  the  reader  will  hardly  think  a  good  one,  I 
was  born  in  Scotland -,  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year.     He            I 
went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  taught  claflical  learning  at  Paris  abottt  the  beginning 
of  the  xviith  century.     Though  his  bufinefs  was  to  teach  fchool,  I 
yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as  quarrelfome,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeflion  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  there           ^ 
fcarce  pafled  a  day  but  he  had  fomething  or  ot)ier  of  this  kind 
upon   his   hands.     This  fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him 
into  many  fcrapes,  and  one  in    particular,  which  obliged   him    ,       ( 
to  quit  the  country.^    Grangier,  principal  of  the  cdlcge  of  BeaiK- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  to  take  a  journey,  appointed  Dempfter  his 
fubftitute.     Dempfter  puniflied  a  fcholar,  for  challenging  one 
of  his  fchootfcllows  to  fight  a  duel ;  he  caufed  his  breeches  to 
be  let  down,  a  lufty  fellow  to  horfe  him,  and  flogged   hrm  1 
foundly  in  a  full  fchool.     The  fcholar,  to  revenge  the  afiront, 
brought  thriee  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's 
life-guards,  into  the  college.     Dempfter  made  the  whole  college 
take  arms,  ham-ftrung  the  three  life-guardmen's  horfes  before 
the  college-gate,  and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, 
that  the  three  fparics  were  forced  to  a(k  for  quarter.     He  eave 
them  their  lives,  but  imprifoned  them  -,  and  did  not  releafe  them   . 
till  after  fome  days      They  fought  another  way  to  revenge  thcm- 
fcWes;  they  caulcd  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  immoral 
behaviour  of  Dempfter,  and  got   fome  witnefles  to  be  heard 
.  againft  him.     Upon  this  he  went  over  t6  England,  where  he  not 
only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  handfome  wife,  whom  he  carried 
to  France  when   he  returned  thither.     The  author  who  fur- 
niflied  us  uith  tliefe  memoirs  tells  us,  that  this  woman's  going           ' 
along  the  (Ireets  of  Paris,  with  her  neck  and  ftiouldcrs  uncover- 
ed,         I 
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ed,  dvMifuth' a  multitude  6f  gazers  about  hetfelf  and  hufband' 
that,  ii^cj  had  not  retired  into  a  houfe,  they  had  certainly 
been  ftiflcd ;  which  fhews>  how  neceffary  it  is  to  conform  to 
the  cuftomsof  the  place  ^wherc  we  are.  Dempfter  did  not  (lay 
at  Paris;  he  pafled  the  Alps,  and  taught  polite  learning  in  the 
univerfity  of  Pifa,  for^which  he  had  a  good  falary.  Here,  as 
he  was  one  day  returicng  home  from  the  college,  he  was 
told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away  with,  and  that  his  fcholars  had 
afllfted  in  carrying  her  off.  This  incident  might  have  afflicted 
fome  men,  but  Dempfter  bore  it  like  a  Stoic  \  and  peiliaps  was 
not  forry  to  be  rid  of  a  treafure,  which  he  had  found  fo  difficult 
to  keep.  He  read  ledlures  upon  polite  learning  in  fpveral  uni- 
▼erfitits;  in  that  of  Nifmcs  particularly,*  wher^  he  difputed  for 
a  profefTor's  chair,  and  carried  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  profefibr  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  alio  admitted 
a  member  of  th^  academy  della  Rotte.  He  died  in  162;,  leav- 
ing behind  him  feveral  learned  works :  as,  i.  Commentaries  upon 
Roiinus  de  antiquitatibus  Romanorum.  2.  Commentaries  upon 
Claudian.  3.  Four  books  of  epiftles.  4.  Several  dramatic  pieces  and 
other  poems.  5.  Some  books  of  law.  6.  An  Apparatus  to  the  hiftory 
of  Scotland.  7.  A  Martyrology  of  Scotland,  and  8.  A  Lift  of  the 
fcottifh  writers.  He  was  not  fo  good  a  catholic,  but  thslt  fome  of 
Jiis  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition  of  Rome, 
and  Aivere  condemned. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  prodigious  memory ;  infomuch  that  he 
nfed  to  fay,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget.  If  this  be  true, 
which  however  we  can  fcarcely  think*,  he  might  well  dcferve  the 
name,  which  fome  writers  have  given  him,  of  a  Living  Library. 
For  he  was  extremely  laborious,  as  the  fame  authors  relate,  and 
feldom  read  lefs  than*  14  hours  a  day;  fo  that  he  muft  have 
knpwn  an  infinite  number  of  things.  However,  he  had  all  thofe 
d6fe£i:s  which  men  of  great  memories  ufually  have.  He  wanted 
judgment  in  an  high  degree ;  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write 
politely,  that  the  celebrated  Balzac  has  called  him  a  floven.  But 
he  wanted  another  quality,  which  is  not  fo  neceffarily  connected 
with  a  great  memory ;  he  wanted  (incerity  and  honefty  as  a 
writer.  To  do  honour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent  to  that 
<:ountry,  ndt  only  of  the  englifh  and  irifli  writers,  but  alfo  of 
books  which  never  exifted,  DempfteV,  fays  a  certain  author, 
**  has  frequently,  in  his  catalogue  of  fcottifti  writers,  infcrted 
thofe  of  England,  Wales,  and  Jreland,  juft  according  to  his 
own  fancy  \  and,  to  confirm  his  own  aflertions,  has  very  often 
produced  authors  which  never  exifted,  and  fiftitious  works, 
times,  and  places."  Tj;e  learned  U(her  has  cenfured  him  on 
the  fame  account.  "  It  is  a  fort  of  fidlion  no  lefs  familiar  to 
that  man,  than  his  mentioning  of  books  never  written,  but  only 
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the  inTcntions  of  his  own  idle  brain."  Howerer,  not  pmteftant 
writers  only  have  fpoken  of  him  in  this  manner;  papifts  have 
done  the  famey  as  the  following  words  of  Baillet,  a  nrench  pricfty 
tcftifj  abundantly  Thomas  Dempfter,  fays  hC}  '*  luis  given  ua 
an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  19  books,  wherein  he 
fpeaks  much  of  the  learned  men  in  that  country.  But  though 
he  ivas  an  able  man  in  other  refpe^isj  that  is,  in  matters  of  mere 
learning,  yet  his  underftanding  was  not  the  more  found,  nor 
his  judgment  the  more  folid,  nor  his  confcience  the  better  for 
it.  He  could  have  wiOied,  that  all  learned  men  had  been  Scots. 
He  forged  titles  of  books,  which  were  never  published,  to  raife 
the  glory  of  his  native  country ;  and  has  been  guilty  of  feveral 
cheating  tricks,  by  which  he  has  loft  his  credit  among  men  of 
learning/'  See  U(ber,  de  Primord.  Britann.  ccclef.  p.  464.  and 
JugemensdesS9avans,  torn.  ii.  p.  106.  Paris,  ij^a. 

PENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  englifli  poet,  was  the 
only  fon  of  fir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horfeley  in  Eflez^ 
by  ^eanor,  daughter  of  fir  Garret  More,  knt.  baron  of  Melle* 
font  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  his  father 
having  been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  a^pd  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  that  kingdom  j 
but,  upon  his  being  nude,  in  161 7,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  England,  he  was  brought  by  him  to  London^ 
^nd  educated  there  in  fchooMearning.  In  1631  he  was  en* 
tered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford  1 
**  but  being  looked  upon,^*  fays  Wood,  '^  as  a  flow  and  dreaming 
young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more 
to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never  then  in  the 
leaft  imagine,  that  he  cpuld  ever  enrich  the  world  with  his 
fancy  or  iflue  of  his  brain^  as  he  afterwards  did.''  When  h^ 
had  continued  there  three  vears,  and  undergone  a  public  ^a^ 
mination  for  his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  went  to  Lincoln Vinn 
with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  law ;  but  his  itch  of  gamiiig  con« 
tinning,  he  purfued  that  inftead  of  the  law,  s|nd  fquandered 
away  all  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father  being  informed 
pf  his  eyil  courfes,  and  threatening  to  difinherit  him  if  he  dt4 
not  reform,  he  wrote  a  little  ^<  Efifay  upon  Gaming  i*  which  he 
prefentrd  to  his  father,  in  order  to  ihew  him  what  an  abhor- 
rence he  had  ponceived  towards  it  \  the  old  gentleman's  death^ 
however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner  happened,  than  he  re- 
turned ^Q  his  former  habits^  and  prefently  loft  feveral  thottfan4 
pounds. 

In  1641  he  publiflied  his  tragedy  called  the  Sophy;  whie}^ 
was  extremely  admired  by  the  Mft  judges,  and  particularly  by 
Waller,  who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  fay  of  the  author, 
that  <*  b^  I^Tpk^  out  |ike  the  irifh  rebellion,  thfcefcore  thouiand 
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ftreng,  wTieft  nebody  w^as  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  (uCpe&cd  it." 
Soon  aftc  he  was  pricked  high  (heriiF  of  Surry,  and  made 
governor  of  Farnham-caflle  for  the  king  j  but,  not  being  (killed 
in  military  affairs,  he  quitted  that  poft  foon  after,  and  retired 
to  his  majefty  at  Oxford.  Here  in  1643  he  publifhed  his 
Cooper's  nill  j  "  a  poem,"  fays  Dryden,  *•  which,  for  majelty 
of  ftyie,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  (landard  of  good  writing/' 
Pope  has  celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  Windfor  Fo- 
reft ;  and  all  men  of  taile  have  agreed  in  their  commendations 
of  it.  It  is  obferved  to  be  fo  much  fuperior  to  hiu  other. poems, 
that  fome  have  fufpefled  him,  though  without  any  jull  founda- 
tion, not  to  have  been  author  of  it.  I'hus,  in  the  ^'  SefTion  of  the 
Poets,"  printed  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies,  y,'t  have  the  following 
lines: 

Tben  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  hard. 

Whole  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  Hands  j 

And  brought  many  ilationers,  who  ivore  very  hard« 
That  nothing  fold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

3ut  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  fomething  rnore^ 

To  clear  a  iufpicion  which  poilelTed  the  court. 
That  Cooper's  Hill,  fo  much  bragg'd  on  before. 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for 't. 

In  1647  he  was  entruded  by  the  queen  with  a  meilage  to  the 
Icing,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  to  whom  he  got 
admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquaintance  Hugh  Peters } 
•*  which  truft,"  fays  he,  "  J  performed  with  great  fafety  to  the 
perfons  with  whom  we  correfponded  :  but  about  nine  months 
after,  being  difcovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand, 
I  happily  efcaped  both  for  myfelf  and  them."  This  circumftance 
of  his  life  is  related  by  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems 
to  Charles  IL  April  1648  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  oif 
York  into  France,  as  Wood  fays ;  but  Clarendon  aflures  us,  that 
the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who  contrived  the 
means  of  efcape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  from 
Charles  IL  to  the  king  o{  Poland ;  and  William,  afterwards  lord. 
Crofts  was  joined  in  the  embaify  with  him.  Thus  among  his 
poems  is  one  intituled,  ^*  On  my  lord  Crofts's  and  my  journey 
into  Poland,  from  whence  we  brought  io,oool.  for  his  majefty, 
by  the  decimation  of  his  fcottiih  fubje£ls  there."  About  1652 
he  returned  to  England  j  and,  his  paternal  eftate  being  greatly 
reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars,  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton ;  where,  and  fomecimcs 
at  London,  he  continued  with  that  nobleman  above  a  year. 
At  the  reftoration  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  furveyor-general 
of  all  his  majefty's  buildings ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
was  created  K.  B.  Wood  pretends,  that  Charles  I.  had  granted 
our  poet  the  reverfion  of  that  place,  after  the  ckc^afe  of  the  . 
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fjamous  Inigo  Jones,  who  held  it;  but  fir  John  himfelf,  In  th« 
dedication  of  his  poems,  affures  us,  that  Charles  II.  at  his  de^ 
parturc  from  St.  Germain's  to  Jerfey,  was  plcafed  freely,  with- 
put  his  afking,  to  confer  it  upon  him.  After  his  promotion  to 
this  oflSce,  he  gave  oyer  his  poetical  lines,  and  ♦*  made  it  his 
bufincfs,"  he  fays^  "  to  draw  fuch  others  as  might  bo  more 
ferviccable  to  his  majefty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lading."  He 
was  greatly  valued  for  his  admirable  genius  and  his  poetry  | 
but,  upon  fome  difcontcnt  arifing  from  a  fccond  marriage,  ne 
had  the  misfortune,  amidft  all  his  glory,  to  lofc  bis  fcnfes. 
However,  he  was  foon  after  cured  of  this  diftemper,  and  wrote 
a  fine  copy  of  yerfes  upon  the  death  of  Cowley ;  whom  yet 
he  furvived  but  a  few  months ;  for  he  died  at  his  office  near 
Whitehall,  which  he  had  before  built,  March  1668,  and  was 
interred  in  Wcftminfter-abbcy,  near  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  an4 
Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  **  Poems  and  tranflations,  with  the 
Sophy,  a  tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  1719.  Thefe 
poems  are  fomewhat  above  20  in  number;  one  of  which  is, 
**  The  deftruftion  of  Troy,  or,  an  effay  upon  thf  fecond  book 
of  Virgil's  -ffincid/'  In  the  preface  to  it,  he  remarks,  that  "  it 
is  a  vulgar  error  in  tranflating  poets  to  afFe£l  being Jldus  iffterpres, 
— It  is  not  any  one's  bufinefs  alone  to  tranflate  language  into 
language,  but  poefie  into  poefie :  and  poefie  is  of  fo  fubtile  a 
fpirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
all  evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  fpirit  be  not  added  in  the  tranf- 
fufion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum^  there 
being  certain  graces  and  happineflcs  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."  Diyden,  mentioning 
our  author's,  Waller's,  and  Cowley*s  tranflations  from  Virgil, 
in  his  dedication  to  the  tranflation  of  the  .£neid,  declares,  that 
•*  it  is  the  utmoft  of  his  ambition  to  be  thought  their  equal,  or 
not  much  inferior  to  them."  Another  of  his  poems  is  intituled, 
Cato  major,  of  old  Age,  from  the  latin  of  TuUy ;  but  he  tells 
us,  that  intending  to  tranflate  this  piece  into  profe,  where  tranf- 
lation ought  to  be  ftrift,  finding  the  matter  very  proper  for 
veTfe,he  took  the  liberty  to  leave  out  what  was  only  necefl*ary  to 
that  age  and  place,  and  to  take  or  add  what  was  proper  to  thi^ 
prefent  age  and  occafion,  by  laying  the  fenfe  clofer,  and  in  fewer 
words,  according  to  the  flyle  and  ear  of  thefe  times.'* 

liefidcs  this  coUeftion  of  poems  and  tranflations.  Wood 
mentions:  t.  A  panegyric  on  his  excellency  the  lord  general 
(George  Monk,  commander  in  chief,  &c.  printed  at  London  in 
1659,  and  generally  afcribcd  to  him,  though  his  name  is  not  to 
jt.  2.  A  new  vcrfion  of  the  book  of  Pfalms.  3.  A  prologue  to 
Jiis  majefty  at  the  firft  play  prefented  at  the  CSckpit  in  Whito- 
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fcn,  being  part  of  that  noble  entiertainmcnt  which  their  ma- 
jcftics  received  on  November  20,  1660,  from  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Albemarle.  4.  The  true  prefbyteriari  without  difguife:  or, 
a  charafler  of  a  prefbytcrian's  ways  and  a£tions.  Lond.  I<58a 
Our  author's  name  is  to  this  poein  5  but  it  was  then  queftion^d 
by  many,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  1666  there 
were  printed  by  ftealth,  in  8vo.  certain  poems,  intituled  Di- 
redions  to  a  Fainter,  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  They  were  very  fatirically  written  againft  fev^ral 
perfons  engaged  ^n  the  dutch  war  in  1665.  At  the  end  of  them 
was  a  piece,  intituled,  **  Clarendon's  Houfe-wanning,"  and  after 
that  his  Epitaph  \  both  containing  bitter  refleftions  on  that  ex- 
cellent nobleman.  Sir  John  Denham's  name  is  tothefe  pieces^ 
But  they  were  generally  thought  to  be  written  by  the  welMcnowa 
Andrew  Marvel :  the  printer,  however,  being  difcovered,  was 
fentenced  to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  the  fame. 

**  Denham,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  **  is  defervedly  confidered  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  englifli  poetry.  Denham  and  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  Prior,  improved  our  verfification,  and  Dryden  per- 
fe£ted  it.  He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almoft 
^11  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occafions  a 
piirryfeUonv\  and,  in  common  with  moft  of  them,  to  have  been 
by  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  le£s 
/exhilarating  than  the  ludicroufnefs  of  Denham.  He  does  not 
fail  for  want  of  efforts  :  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs  ^  but  he  is 
never  merry,  unlefs  the  *  Speech  againft  Peace  in  the  clofe  Com- 
mittee' be  excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  however,  his  imi- 
tation of  Davenant  (hews  him  to  have  been  wejl  qualified.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  was  his  lafl,  and,  among  his 
ihorter  works,  his  beft  performance :  the  numbers  are  mufical, 
and  the  thoughts  arc  juft.  *  Cooper's  Hill'  is  the  work  that 
iconfers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original  author. 
He  feems  to  have  been,  at  leaft  among  us,  the  author  of  a 
fpecies  of  compofition  that  may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of , 
which  the  fundamental  fubje£t  is  fome  particular  landfcape,  to 
be  poetically  defcribed,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellishments 
as- may  be  (uppliedby  hiftorical  retrofpeftion,  or  incidental  me- 
ditation. To  trace  a  new  fcheme  of  poetry  has  in  itfelf  a  very 
high  claim  to  praife,  and  its  praife  is  yet  more  when  it  is  ap- 
parently copied  by  Garth  and  Pope  5  after  whofe  names  little 
will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  fmaller  poets,  that  have 
left  fcarce  a  corner  of  the  ifland  undignified  by. rhyme,  or  blank 
verfe.  He  appears  to  h^ve  been  one  of  the  firft  that  underftood 
the  neceflity  of  emancipating  tranflation  from  the  drudgery  of 
counting  lines  and  interpreting  (Ingle  words.  How  much  this 
fervile  praftice  obfci^rcd  the  cleareft  and  deformed  the  moft 
)ieautiful  parts  of  the  aotient  authors,  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
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porufal  of  oof  earlier  verfioas  i  tome  of  them  the  works  of  men 
well  qa«lified  not  only  bv  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical 
genius^  who  yet,  by  a  miftaken  ambition  of  exadlnefs,  degraded 
at  once  their  originals  and  thcmfelves*  Denham  faw  the  better 
way,  but  hay  not  purfued  it  with  great  fuccefs.  His  verfions 
of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing :  but  the y  taoght  Dryden  to  pleafe 
better.  His  poetical  imitation  of  Tally  on  Old  Age  has  neither 
the  cleamefs  of  profe>  nor  the  fpritelinefs  of  poetry." — Mod  of 
the  petty  faults  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  critique  ^  are  in 
Denham's  firlt  produdlions,  when  he  was  le(s  (kilful,  or  at  leaft 
lefs  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  words }  and  though  they  had  been 
more  frequent,  they  could  only  have  leflened  the  grace,  not  the 
ftrength,  of  his  compofition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  iip- 
prored  our  tafte,  and  advanced  our  language,  and  whom  we 
ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitu4e9  though,  having  done 
much,  he  left  much  to  do.'* 
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